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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL   LIBERAL   FEDERATION 

HELD   AT  THE 

LONDESBOROUGH    THEATRE,    SCARBOROUGH, 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  MAY  Uth  mid  15th,  190& 


FIRST  SESSION. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14th.         2  p.m. 


REPORT  AND  STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Birrell  (President  of  the  Federation) ;  seconded 
by  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Leicester  —  Bosworth 
Division) ;  and  resolved  : — 

*'That   the    Report    and    Statement  of    Accounts    be    received    and 
adopted." 

ALTERATION  OF  RULE. 

Moved  by  The  President  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  K  Willans  (Hud- 
dersfield) ;  and  resolved  : — 

**  To  insert  in  Rule  V.,  at  end  of  first  paragraph  : — 

^*  *  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  casual 
vacancies  occurring  during  the  year.' " 

ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  (Scarborough) ;  seconded 
by  Mr.  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  M.P.  (Lincolnshire — Brigg  Division),  and 
resolved  : — 

^'That  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  E.G.,  be  re-elected  President,  and  that. 
Dr.  John  Massie  be  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year." 


NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

Moved  by  Dr.  John  Massib  (Treasurer);  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lever  ;  supported  by  Sir  John  T.  Brunnbb,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Cheshire 
— Northwich  Division)  ;  and  resolved : — 

"That  this  Council  warmly  approves  of  the  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Liberal  Campai^  Fund. 

**  The  Council,  believing  that  the  issues  to  be  determined  at  the  next 
Greneral  Election  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  good  govern- 
ment and  future  well-being  of  the  country,  pledges  itself  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  raise  such  a  Fund  as  shall  be  adequate  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  the  Liberal 
party." 

EDUCATION. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-Geobge,  M.P.  (Carnarvon);  seconded  by 
Sir  George  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B.  ;  and  resolved  : — 

**  That  this  Council  places  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles 
and  also  on  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through 
Parliament,  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  Education  Question,  and 
pledges  itself  to  work  for  such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure 
for  the  country  a  national  system  of  Education  based  on  popular 
control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian  influences. 

**  Further,  this  Council  protests  against  the  shameless  obstinacy  of 
the  Government  in  ignoring  the  censure  unmistakably  expressed  by 
the  country  on  the  Education  Act  of  1902  by  the  introduction  of 
an  Education  Bill  for  London  which  is  not  only  marred  by  the 
same  vices,  but  made  grotesque  and  impossible  by  vices  of  its 
own." 

I,AND  VALUES. 

Moved  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M  P.  (Camberwell — North) ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  McHugh  (President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values) ;  and  resolved  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
owners  of  Land  Values  should  be  placed  under  the  obligation  of 
directly  contributing  their  fair  share  towards  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  local  administration." 


SECOND  SESSION. 

FRIDAY,   MAY  15th.  10.30   a.m. 


NATIONAL   EXPENDITURE. 

Moved  by  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  (Nottinghamshire — RushcliflFe 

Division) ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P.  (Yorkshire — Buckrose 

Division) ;  and  resolved  : — 

"That  this  Council  views  with  alarm  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
national  expenditure,  due  to  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory 
party  and  the  reckless  policy  of  the  Gk>vemment,  an  expenditure 
which  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  national  needs,  which  laya 
upon  the  people  an  intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  which  cripplea 
the  commerce  and  endangers  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  those  great  principles  of  Free  Trade  on 
which  our  national  prosperity  depends." 

REPRESENTATION   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

Moved  by  Mr   Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  (Morpeth) ;  seconded  by  Mr. 

R.   C.   Lehmann;   supported  by  Rt.   Hon.   Sir  Henry  Campbell- 

Bannerman,  6.C.B.,  M.P. ;  and  resolved : — 

**  That  in  view  of  the  social  reforms  which  are  imperatively  needed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  essential  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  contain  a  more  effective  representation  of  all 
classes,  and  to  this  end  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  obstacles 
which  hitherto  have  prevented  members  of  the  less  wealthy  and  the 
labouring  classes  from  being  themselves  elected  to  Parliament 
should  be  removed  by  Measures  securing,  amongst  other  things. 
Manhood  Suffrage,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting.  Payment  of 
Returning  Officers'  Expenses,  and  Payment  of  Members  of 
Parliament." 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.  (Anglesey) ;  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood  (Prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  York) ; 
and  resolved : — 

**That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  State  ;  it  restricts  the  freedom  of  the 
Executive  and  the  Representative  Chamber  by  causing  Measures  to 
be  prepared  with  direct  reference  to  that  which  will  satisfy  the 
narrow  views  of  an  hereditary  and  irresponsible  body  ;  it  rejects  or 


mutilates  Liberal  Measures,  whilst  always  assenting  to  and  often 
intensifying  the  mischief  of  Tory  legislation ;  and  this  Council 
considers  it  imperative  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be 
taken  by  a  Liberal  Administration  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive." 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  SCARBOROUGH  LIBERALS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Edward   Evans  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the 

National  Liberal  Federation) ;  and  resolved : — 

"That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Council  be  tendered  to  the  President 
of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association  and  his  colleagues,  and  to 
the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  for  their 
excellent  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
Federation  to  Scarborough  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Compton  Kickett,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  £.  Ellis  for  their  generous  hospitality ; 
and  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  for  the  welcome 
extended  by  him  to  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  the  Borough." 


PUBLIC    MEETING 


H£LD  IN   THE 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  CIRCUS,  SCARBOROUGH, 

FRIDAY   EVENING,    MAY  Ibth,    1903. 


Mr.  G.  Alderson-Smith,  J.P.,   D.L    (President  of  the 
Scarborough  Liberal  Association),  in  the  Ghair. 


CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 
SPEECH  BY 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  GAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 

Q.C.B.,  M.P. 
RESOLUTION. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Birrell  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett, 
M.P. ;  supported  by  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P. ;  and  resolved  : — 

*'  That  this  meeting  accords  its  wannest  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  his  presence  and  speech  to-night,  assures  him  and 
his  coUeagues  of  the  loyal  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party,  cordially 
endorses  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  its  meetings  in  Scarborough,  and  pledges 
itself  to  help  in  securing  the  triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  whenever  the  country  is  next 
appealed  to." 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Moved  by  Sir  Henrt  Campbell-Bannerman  ;  seconded  by  Mr, 
Luke  White,  M.P.  ;  supported  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntreb  (Chairman 
of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association) ;  and  resolved  : — 

''That  this  meeting  expresses  its  best  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
Scarborough  Liberal  Association  for  his  conduct  in  the  Chair." 


NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 


REPORT   OF    THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  past  year  has  happily  brought  with  it  the  end  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  The  relief  which  peace  brings  is  inexpressible  and 
incalculable,  but  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  social  and  political  fabric 
is  no  easy  one,  and  for  many  years  to  come  must  tax  even  the  most 
enlightened  and  sympathetic  statesmanship. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  country  realises  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  national  expenditure.  The  cry  for  economy  is  heard 
in  the  land,  and  none  too  soon  if  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  the 
country  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  wasteful  expenditure  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  is  called  for  by  national  requirements. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  retired  into  private  life,  carrying  with  him 
the  personal  good  wishes  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  gladly  recognises 
his  distinguished  services  to  the  State. 

The  agreeable  personality  of  his  successor  does  nothing  to  conceal 
the  mingled  weakness  and  stubbornness  of  his  leadership  and  the  lack 
of  reality,  insight,  and  earnestness  in  his  statesmanship,  or  to  mitigate 
the  growing  weariness  of  the  country  under  the  Government  of  which 
Mr.  Balfour  is  the  head.  That  Government  has  been  exhibited  in 
its  true  colours  by  the  tax  on  corn,  now  repealed,  and  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention as  well  as  by  the  Education  Act,  a  measure  which  violates  well- 
established  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  its  amendment  or  repeal  in  the  near  future  absolutely  certain. 
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THE  TREASURERSHIP  OF  THE  FEDERATION. 

In  November  last  the  Federation  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
death  of  Alderman  W.  H.  Hart,  who  for  over  seventeen  years  had 
filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  this  organisation.  At  the  next  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  President : — 

''That  this  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
hereby  places  on  record  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Federation  and 
the  Liberal  party  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Alderman  Hart,  who  for 
seventeen  years  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  this  organisation.  The 
Committee  respectfully  tenders  to  his  widow  and  family  the  assurance  of 
the  regard  in  which  Mr.  Hart's  memory  will  always  be  held  by  the  members 
of  the  Federation  and  of  the  sympathy  entertained  by  this  Committee  for 
them  in  their  bereavement." 

Mr.  Hart's  services  to  the  Federation  for  so  long  a  term  of  years 
had  been  faithful  if  unostentatious.  Alike  in  political,  in  religious, 
and  in  social  life  he  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  again  record  in  this  place 
their  deep  regret  at  his  death  and  their  warm  appreciation  of  his  long 
services  to  the  Federation  and  to  the  party. 

The  Executive  Committee  unanimously  invited  Dr.  Spence  Watson 
to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  until  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  this  he 
has  willingly  done.  The  Committee  wished  to  nominate  him  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  for  the  Treasurership,  but  with  great  regret  they 
have  learnt  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  devote  either  the  time  or 
the  strength  which  the  work  of  the  office  demands — a  work  which,  if 
thoroughly  performed,  is  always  onerous,  and  must  be  exceptionally 
hea\y  in  the  coming  year  by  reason  of  the  Special  Appeal  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

The  Executive  Committee  are,  however,  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  nominate  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  Dr.  John  Massie,  of  Oxford, 
who  has  sat  on  our  Committee  for  ten  years,  and  has  for  some 
time  past  acted  as  Chairman  of  our  Finance  Committee.  If  only  for 
this  reason  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  our  Treasurer,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  are  indebted  to  him  for  consenting  to  serve  if 
elected. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  was  held  at 
Bristol  on  May  13th  and  14th,  1902. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Tuesday,  May  13th,  1902. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Rooma 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  13th,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  presiding. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  had  kindly  intimated  his 
desire  to  visit  the  Council  during  the  Session  formally  to  welcome  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  to  the  City  of  Bristol.  Pressure  of  civic 
duties,  however,  prevented  his  oflFering  this  welcome  personally.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  Delegates  by  his  Lordship,  and  read  by  the 
President,  concluded  as  follows  :  "I  welcome  you  in  the  name  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  visit  to  our  interesting 
old  city." 

Before  formally  opening  the  proceedings  by  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Annual  Report,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  asked  the  delegates  to  signify 
their  assent,  by  rising  in  their  places,  to  the  following  resolution,  which 
he  submitted  with  deep  regret : — 

**  That  this  Council  desires  to  place  on  record  its  profound  sense  of  the 
loss  which  the  nation,  no  less  than  the  Liberal  party,  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  who  for  fifty  years  maintained 
the  best  traditions  of  English  public  life,  filling  great  ofiices  in  the 
State,  and  bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  distinguished 
ability,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
principle.  The  Council  further  expresses  its  belief  that  Lord 
Kimberley's  services  to  Liberalism,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
will  be  held  in  long  and  grateful  remembrance  by  the  Liberal 
party." 

The  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts 
was  moved  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  M.P.^ 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Reference  having  been  made  in  the  Report,  and  also  by  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  in  his  opening  speech,  to  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency, 
Sir  Edward  R.  Russell  (Liverpool)  moved.  Dr.  John  Massie  (Vice- 
President  of  the  Oxford  Liberal  Association)  seconded,  and  it  waa 
resolved  by  acclamation  : — 
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'''That  this  Council,  in  expressing  its  deep  regret  at  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson,  desires  to  record  its  warm  gratitude  to 
him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Federation  since  the 
day  on  which  it  was  established,  and  in  particular  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  has  filled  the  office  of  President. 

*'  It  assures  him  of  the  lasting  regard  and  affection  in  which  he  will  be 
held  by  this  Federation,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  he  will  long  be 
spared  to  contribute  the  great  weight  of  his  advocacy  to  all  those 
causes  which  Liberalism  seeks  to  promote." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  as  President,  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  and  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Alderman 
W.  H.  Hart  as  Treasurer  was  moved  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend 
•(President  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federation),  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Willans  (Huddersfield),  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the 
JS^ational  Liberal  Federation),  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hobbouse, 
M.P.  (Bristol — Eastern  Division),  and  resolved  : — 

*'  That  this  Council  affirms  its  continued  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  in  the  past  the  Federation  has  advocated  and  placed  on 
record. 

''The  Council  records  its  unabated  confidence  in  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  chosen  Leaders  of  the  Opposition 
in  Parliament,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  all  Liberals  loyally  to  co- 
operate in  the  common  cause  of  Liberalism,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
present  incapable  and  reactionary  Government,  recognising  that 
Liberal  unity  is  essential  if  Liberal  principles  are  again  to  prevail 
in  administration  and  legislation." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P.  (Suffolk — Eye  Division), 
•seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal 
Association),  and  unanimously  resolved  ; — 

"That  this  Council,  whilst  adhering  to  previous  declarations  of  the 
Federation  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  War  in 
South  Africa,  contents  itself  at  this  grave  juncture  with  an  expres- 
sion of  its  most  earnest  hope  that  the  negotiations  now  proceeding 
will  lead  to  an  early  peace  and  a  durable  settlement." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.  (Devonport),  seconded 

by  Mr.  Robert  Bird  (Cardiff),  and  unanimously  resolved : — 

"That  this  Council  records  its  earnest  conviction  that  the  long-continued 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  coercion  has  lamentably  failed  to 
produce  that  harmony  between  the  executive  power  and  the  people 
of  the  country  which  is  the  chief  end  of  good  government ;  and, 
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while  reserving  its  judgment  as  to  method  and  opportunity,  affirms 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests,  both  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Empire, 
that  there  should  be  devolved  upon  a  representative  body  in  Ireland 
the  power  of  legislating  with  reference  to  what  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment shall  decide  to  be  distinctly  Irish  affiiirs." 

SECOND    SESSION    OF    THE    COUNCIL. 
Wednesday,  May  14th. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  May  14th,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the 
Federation),  in  the  chair. 

The  Council,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  invited  Dr.  Spence  Watson  (the 
retiring  Pi-esident)  to  a  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,  M.P.  (Huddersfield), 
seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart ,  M.P.  (Somerset — Southern 
Division),  supported  by  Mr.  Fi-ed  Maddison,  and  resolved  : — 

**  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  have  taken  the  occasion  of  this  year's  Finance  Act  to  declare 
that  the  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  Transvaal  should,  from  this  time 
forward,  be  under  a  legal  liability  to  contribute  a  just  proportion 
towards  the  cost  of  the  South  African  War. 

**  The  Council  strenuously  protests  against  the  proposed  tax  on  imported 
com,  flour  and  other  bread-stuffs,  as  a  deplorable  reversal  of  that 
policy  of  Free  Trade  which  has  given  commercial  prosperity  to  the 
country  and  cheap  food  to  the  people." 

It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  (late  Minister  of 

Education),  seconded  by  the  Rev.  George  Jarman  (Chairman  of  the 

Bristol  School  Board),  and  unanimously  resolved  : — 

^*  That  this  Council  condemns  the  Education  Bill  for  the  following 
(among  other)  reasons  : — 

(1)  The  Bill  fails  to  make  adef^uate  or  satisfactory  provison  for 

the  supply  or  reorganisation  of  Secondary  Education. 

(2)  The  Bill,  far  from  creating  one  Educational  Authority,  will, 

in  fact,  produce  a  multiplication  of  Authorities,  leading  to 
great  uncertainty  and  to  administrative  chaos,  particularly 
by  dividing  the  responsibility  between  the  Councils  which 
will  fix  the  Education  Rate  and  the  Committees  which  will 
have  the  spending  of  it. 

(3)  The   Bill    abandons  the    fundamental  principle  hitherto 

recognised  in  this  country  that  popular  Education,  paid  for 
by  the  Ratepayers,  should  be  in  the  himds  of  directly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.     It  encourages  the 
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destruction  of  the  School  Boards  and  hands  education  over 
to  Committees  not  one  member  of  which  need  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  public. 

(4)  The  Bill,  hj  giving  a  large  annual  endowment  out  of  the 

rates  to  the  privately  managed  denominational  Schools,  is 
obviously  intended  to  establish  at  the  cost  of  the  Rate- 
payers a  system  of  National  Education  under  Sectarian 
Teaching. 

(5)  The  Bill  encourages,  to  the  detriment  of  Education,  the 

multiplication  of  denominational  Schools  misiintained  at  the 
public  cost,  thus  in  its  practical  working  injuring  existing 
Schools,  and  tending  to  bring  all  new  Schools  under 
denominational  management. 

(6)  The  Bill  recognises  and  permits,  in  Schools  which  are  to 

become  rate-maintained,  a  religious  test  for  Teachers  as  a 
condition  of  their  employment  in  such  Schools. 

**The  Council  accordingly  protests  most  strongly  against  the  Bill, 
believing  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  secure  improvement  in  Educa- 
tion, but  must  inevitably,  in  its  working,  cause  grave  resentment 
throughout  the  country  and  lead  to  a  deplorable  aggravation  of 
sectarian  strife  and  bitterness. 

**  Finally,  the  Council  calls  upon  the  Liberal  Associations  of  the  country 
to  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Bill  by  public  meetings 
petitions,  resolutions,  and  all  other  means  in  their  power." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Emmott  Barlow,  M.P.  (Somerset — Frome 
Division),  seconded  by  ^tr.  W.  Howell  Davies  (Chairman  of  the 
South  Bristol  Liberal  Association),  and  unanimously  resolved  :  — 

**That  this  Council  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  reform  of  the 
Licensing  Laws  is  urgent  and  imperative,  and  believes  that  Lord 
Peel's  Minority  Report  furnishes,  in  the  main,  a  basis  for 
practical  legislation  upon  which  all  Temperance  Reformers  should 
combine  and  concentrate  their  efforts." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  George  Lambert,  M.P.  (Devonshire — South 
Molton  Division),  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Rowlands  (Hon.  Searetary 
Land  Law  Reform  Association),  supported  by  Mr.  G.  Toulmin,  M.P. 
(Bury),  and  unanimously  resolved  : — 

**  That  this  Council  affirms  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  Land  Laws,  so  as  to  secure,  among  other  things — 

(1;  The  just  taxation  of  Ground  Values  and  Mining  Royalties  ; 
(2)  The  extension  of  the  system  of  Small  Holdings  on  the  lines 
already  adopted  in  the  case  of  Allotments  ;  and 
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(3)  Compensation  to  town  and  country  tenants  for  permanent 
improvements  made  during  their  tenancy,   and  for  dis- 
turbance. 
«<  Further,  the  Council  declares  that  Parliament  ought  immediately 
to  deal  with  the  grave  evils  which  exist  in  connection  with  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country,  so  as  promptly 
to  secure  better  and  healthier  conditions  of  life  for  the  masses  of 
the  people/' 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Junior  (Chairman,  General 

Committee,   National   Liberal   Federation),   seconded   by  Mr.  H.  J. 

Wilson,  M.P.  (Holmfirth),  and  carried  by  acclamation  : — 

'*  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Council  be  tendered  to  the  Bristol  Liberal 
Federation,  to  the  President  (Mr.  Alderman  Charles  Townsend), 
and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, for  their  admirable  arrang^nents  and  generous  hospitality 
during  the  visit  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  to  Bristol." 

The  passing  of   this  resolution   brought  the   proceedings   of   the 
Council  to  a  close. 


On  the  same  evening  a  great  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  New 
Colston  Hall.  The  splendid  building  was  filled  with  a  most  representa- 
tive audience  numbering  upwards  of  4,000  persons.  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend  (President  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federation)  occupied  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.  (the  chief  Liberal  Whip),  who  met 

with  an  enthusiastic   welcome,  addressed  the  gathering,  and  at  its 

close  Dr.  Spence  Watson  moved,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  seconded, 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hobhouse,   M.P.,  and   Mr.  Emmott   Barlow,    M.P., 

supported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation : — 

*'That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
his  presence  and  speech  to-night ;  assures  him  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  of  the  loyal 
confidence  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  cordially  endorses  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
its  meetings  in  Bristol,  and  pledges  itself  to  help  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  power  whenever  the  country  is  next  appealed  to." 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies,  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bateman  Hope  (North  Somerset),  concluded  the  meeting. 
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THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 


(a)— The  Education  Bill. 

{October  15<A,  1902.) 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  "to  consider  the 
present  position  of  afifairs  with  regard  to  the  Government  Education 
Bill  and  to  pass  a  Resolution  thereon  "  was  held  at  Westminster  on 
Wednesday,  October  15th,  1902. 

The  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
gave  notice  that  the  following  resolution  would  be  proposed  :  — 

''That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  declares  that  the  effect  of  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country  has  been  emphatically  to  confirm  the  strong  condemnation 
of  the  Government  Education  Bill  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  the 
Federation  last  May  at  Bristol. 

''The  Committee  again  insists  that,  both  educationally  and  politically, 
the  Bill  is  a  retrograde  and  pernicious  measure,  and,  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last  General  Election  and  the  clear  expression 
of  opinion  at  recent  by-elections,  protests  that  the  Government  has  no  moral 
right  to  force  the  Bill  through  Parliament." 

The  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  (Mr.  Edward  Evans, 
Junior)  presided,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  he  announced 
that  the  Executive  Committee  had  carefully  considered  certain  amend- 
ments of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  affiliated  Associations,  and, 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  purport  of  them,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  incorporated  the  principal  features  of  the  amendments  into 
the  Resolution,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  the  resolution  so 
altered  would  be  submitted  as  follows  (the  added  words  are  printed  in 
italics) : — 

"That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Conmiittee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  declares  that  the  effect  of  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country  has  been  emphatically  to  confirm  the  strong  condemnation  of 
the  Government  Education  Bill  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  the  Federation 
last  May  at  Bristol. 

"The  Committee  again  insists  that,  both  educationally  and  politically, 
the  Bill  is  a  retrograde,  pernicious,  and,  as  regards  womtn,  a  disqxudifying 
measure,  and,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last  General 
Election  and  the  clear  expression  of  opinion  at  recent  by-elections,  protests 
that  the  Government  has  no  moral  right  to  force  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment ;  ai\d  ccMs  upon  the  Oovemmeiit  to  withdraw  the  Bill  or  to  dissolve 
'^^rliament  and  appeal  to  the  country," 
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Consent  being  given,  the  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation),  seconded 
by  Dr.  John  Clifford,  M.A.  (London),  and  supported  by  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.P.,  The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryoe,  M.P., 
Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson  (Ex-President  of  the  Federation),  Mr.  J. 
Lawson  Walton,  M.P.  (Leeds— South),  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-George,  M.P. 
(Carnarvon  Boroughs),  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.  (Lincolnshire — Louth 
Division),  Colonel  Ivor  Herbert,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (South  Monmouth), 
and  Mr.  Beaumont  Morice  (Sevenoaks),  and  carried  unanimously 
amidst  cheers ;  the  movers  of  the  Amendments  and  Riders  which 
stood  on  the  Agenda  Paper  having  previously  announced  their  desire 
to  withdraw  their  motions. 

The  representative  character  of  the  meeting  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  898  representatives  appointed  by  the 
affiliated  Liberal  Associations  of  England  and  Wales,  527  were  in 
actual  attendance  in  the  hall.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
affiliated  Associations  were  represented  by  one  or  more  of  their 
officers. 

There  were  also  present  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert 
Cameron,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dalziel,  M.P., 
Mr.  John  M.  F.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Ford  Goddard,  M.P.,  Mr.  F. 
John  Horniman,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Brynmor  Jones,  M.P.,  Sir  Joseph 
Leese,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry  Korman,  M.P.,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  speeches  is  published  as  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 

(ft)— The  Annual  Meeting. 
(At  Birmingham,  February  21th,  1903.) 

The  Annual J^usiness  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  ''  to 
elect  a  Chairman  of  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  to  consider  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Executive 
on  the  Education  Act  and  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,"  was  held 
at  Birmingham  on  Friday,  February  27th,  1903. 
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There  was  a  large  and  thoroughly  representative  attendance,  the 
majority  of  the  Affiliated  Liberal  Associations  of  England  and  Wales 
being  represented. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Meeting  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  E.C.  (President  of  the  I^ederation),  who,  after  a 
brief  introductory  speech,  called  on  Mr.  Corrie  Qrant,  M.P.,  to  more 
th€)  first  resolution : — 

''That  Mr.  Edward  Eyans,  Junr.  (President  of  the  Liverpool  Liberal 
Federal  Council),  be  elected  Chairman  of  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.*' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association)  and  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr. 
Birrell  thereupon  vacated  the  chair  in  Mr.  Evans's  favour. 

Mr.  Evans  having  briefly  returned  thanks  for  his  election  for  the 
eighth  time,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  the  following  result : — 

Elected.  votbs. 

Dr.  John  Clifford  (Vice-President  of  the  Paddington  Liberal 

Association) 360 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntrsb  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal 

Association) 344 

Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 

Association) 318 

Mr.  W.  H.   Dickinson  (Chairman  of    the   London    Liberal 

Federation) 314 

Mr.  J.  F.  L,  Brunnkr  (Vice-President  of  the  Hyde  Division 

[Cheshire]  Liberal  Association)-  .....  300 
Dr.   John  Massib  (Vice-President    of    the    Oxford    Liberal 

Association)     - 294 

Mr.  Robert  Bird  (President  of  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association)       290 

Mr.  W.  E.   B.  Priestley  (Chairman  of  the  East  Bradford 

Liberal  Association) 268 

Mr.  E.  T,  Ann  (President  of  the  Derby  Liberal  Association)    -       265 

Mr.  Alfred  Barran  (Leeds) 258 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Badford  (President  of  the  Plymouth  Liberal 

Association) 243 

Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies  (President  of  the  South  Bristol  Liberal 

Association) 233 
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YOTBS. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald  (President  of  the  Hampstead 

Liberal  and  Radical  Association) 233 

Mb.  p.  W.  Bunting  (Treasurer  of  the  South  St.  Pancras  Liberal 

Association) 231 

Mb.  Hugh  Fullkrton  (Manchester) 229 

Mb.  a.  H.  Bubgkss  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Harborough  Divi- 
sion [Leicestershire]  Liberal  Association)   -        -        .        .       227 

Mb.  J.  E.  WiLLANS  (Vice-President  of  the  Huddersfield  Liberal 

Association) 207 

Mb.  W.  Ryland  D.  Adkins  (Vice-President  of  the  North- 
ampton Liberal  and  Radical  Association)  -        -        -        -       198 

Mb.  D.  M.   l^ASON   (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  Counties 

Liberal  Federation) 189 

Mb.  R.  C.  Lehmann  (London) 188 

Not  Elected  (in  alphabetical  order), 
Mb.  John  Babkeb  (President  of  the  Shrewsbury  Liberal  Association). 
Mb.  Edwabd  G.  Hemmebdb  (London). 
Mb.  William  Hunt  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Nottingham  Liberal 

Association). 
Mb.  6.  Hay  Mobgan  (London). 
Mb.  Alpheus  C.  Mobton    (Vice-President  of   the  Clapham  Liberal 

and  Radical  Association). 
Mb.  William  Elwy  Williams  (Rhyl). 

Of  the  twenty  members  who  thus  constitute  the  present  ExecutiYC 
Committee,  Mr.  Ryland  D.  Adkins,  Mr.  D.  M.  Mason,  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lehmann  are  elected  for  the  first  time,  whilst  Dr.  John  Clifford  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Willans  are  former  members  who,  after  an  absence  from  the 
Committee,  have  again  been  elected. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  Dr.  E.  H.  Eraser,  and  Mr.  James  Stuart 
were  not  eligible  for  re-election  under  the  retirement  clauses  of  the 
Federation  Rules,  and  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  Chairman  of  the  Devon 
Liberal  Federation,  who  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  1896,  did  not  seek  re-election  by  reason  of  advancing 
years  and  the  many  claims  upon  his  political  energies  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  Executive  Committee  desires  to  record  its  grateful 
appreciation  of  Sir  John  Phear's  services  to  this  Federation  and  to 
the  Liberal  cause. 
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The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dickinson  (Chairman  of  the  London  Liberal  Federation),  and 
carried  unanimously ; — 

*'  That  this  Committee  places  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles  and  also  on 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament,  can  be 
no  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for 
such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of 
education  based  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian 
influences. 

**  The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  children's 
education,  urges  all  Liberals  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  repre- 
sentation on  the  new  educational  bodies,  so  that  the  defective  and  reactionary 
provisions  of  the  Act  may,  in  their  practical  working,  be  mitigated,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  their  administration  on. progressive  lines." 

The  Executive  Committee  also  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Lough,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Broad- 
hurst,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously  :  — 

'^That  this  Committee  protests  against  the  ratification  of  the  Brussels 
Sugar  Convention,  which,  whilst  depriving  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  sugar,  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  West 
Indies,  places  our  fiscal  arrangements  under  the  control  of  foreign  nations, 
and  constitutes  a  dangerous  reversal  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  country." 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  on  behalf  of  the  Newbury 
Division  (Berkshire)  Liberal  Association  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann 
(London),  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Mason  (Hon.  Secretary  Home 
Counties  Liberal  Federation),  and  carried  unanimously : — 

**  That  this  meeting  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  seven 
years  of  extravagant  Tory  Government  the  normal  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  upon  armaments  has  been  increased  from  35  ^  to  61  millions 
sterling,  a  total  unparalleled  even  in  larger  and  more  populous  countries. 
That  this  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  29s.  3d.  per  head 
of  the  population,  as  compared  with  14fi.  8^.  per  head  of  the  population  of 
Germany,  and  8s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

*'That  this  meeting  protests  against  this  ruinous  expenditure,  extrava- 
gantly out  of  proportion  to  the  problems  of  national  defence,  and  largely 
the  result  of  an  unbridled  spirit  of  aggression  ;  and  calls  upon  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  take  immediate  steps  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  which  is 
handicapping  British  commerce  in  competition  with  that  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

The  following  resolution,   submitted    by  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Liberal  and  Radical  Association,  was  carried  unanimously  : — 
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"That  the  adoption  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  of  any  form  of 
compulsory,  forced,  or  slave  labour,  applicable  to  persons  untainted  by  crime, 
under  cover  of  any  method  or  form  of  special  rating  or  taxation,  or  however 
subtly  concealed  under  any  name  or  title  or  in  any  manner,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  British  constitution 
and  must  be  resisted  not  only  by  the  Liberal  party  but  by  every  lover  of  his 
country  to  the  uttermost." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Rowlands,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Crooks,  the  Labour  candi- 
date in  the  Woolwich  contest,  wishing  him  "  hearty  success  in  his  fight 
for  freedom  and  justice." 


PRESENTATION   TO    DR.    SPENCE   WATSON. 

After  the  regular  business  of  the  General  Committee  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Birrell,  the  President  of  the  Federation,  made  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson  of  the  portrait  Sir  George  Reid 
has  painted.  When  Dr.  Watson,  after  twelve  years'  Presidency  of 
the  Federation,  retired,  it  was  universally  felt  that  so  old,  so  valued, 
and  so  esteemed  a  friend  could  not  be  allowed  to  resign  an  office,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  had  exhibited  such  high 
qualities,  without  a  permanent  expression  of  the  goodwill  of  his  fellow- 
Liberals.  In  the  result  it  was  decided  to  have  his  portrait  painted, 
and  Sir  George  Reid,  the  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  was 
selected  as  the  artist.  In  a  fitting  eulogy  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Birrell  spoke  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as  a  true  lover  of 
liberty  and  friend  of  man,  whose  life  from  the  time  when,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  became  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  had  been  full  of  service  to  his  fellow-creatures,  irrespective  of 
race,  colour,  or  religion.  "  He  is  no  time-server,  no  phrase-monger,  no 
hunter  after  titles  or  popularity,"  and  Mr.  Birrell  closed  with 
Tennyson's  noble  lines  : — 

**  Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she  : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be." 

The  portrait  is  an  admirable  one,  and  worthy  alike  of  the  subject  and 
the  painter.      Dr.  Spence  Watson,  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  spoke 
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with  much  emotion,  whilst  the  reception  with  which  he  met  showed 
the  place  he  fills  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  lus  fellow-Liberals. 
A  replica  of  the  portrait,  also  painted  by  Sir  George  Beid,  will  be 
presented  to  Mrs.  Spence  Watson  and  family,  the  portrait  itself  being 
handed  by  Dr.  Watson  to  the  National  Liberal  Club,  whose  president, 
Earl  Carrington,  was  present  to  receive  it  on  behalf  of  the  Club.  It 
might  be  added  that  thene  were  over  800  subscribers  to  the  Portrait 
Fund,  and  that,  in  handing  the  portrait  to  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
Dr.  Watson  acted  in  accordance  with  a  generally  felt  and  expressed 
wish. 


LIBERAL    PUBLICATION    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department,  for  which  the  Federation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  is  responsible, 
continues  to  render  great  and  important  services  to  the  party,  by 
its  promptitude,  enterprise  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  by  its  success  in 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of 
all  sectional  differences. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  that  confidence  has  been 
exhibited  during  the  past  year  by  the  initiation  of  the  new 
sqjieme  by  which,  for  one  inclusive  pa3rment  of  a  guinea  a  year,  a 
subscriber  of  that  amount  gets  all  the  publications  of  the  Department 
as  issued,  and  the  two  bound  volumes  of  the  Liberal  Magaaine^  and 
Pamphlets  and  LeaJUu,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Upwards  of  700 
subscriptions  have  "been  received,  and  the  list  of  subscribers  is 
as  representative  as  it  is  lengthy.  Many  of  the  subscriptions 
were  accompanied  by  letters  expressive  of  warm  and  hearty  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  great  as  the  success  has 
been  in  this  initial  year  of  the  scheme's  inception,  it  is  hoped,  and 
confidently  expected,  that  the  subscribers'  list  will,  in  succeeding 
years,  be  very  considerably  increased.  The  inclusive  subscription  is 
especially  commended  to  the  notice  of  Liberal  Clubs,  who  would  in 
this  way  get  an  ample  supply  of  literature  for  the  reading  room  as 
well  as  indispensable  works  of  reference  for  the  library. 

The  Liberal  Magaxine^  now  in  its  eleventh  volume,  not  only 
maintains  its  usefulness  but  increases  its  circulation.     The  average 
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monthly  sales  in  1902  were  2,830,  whilst  the  sales  of  the  three  numbers 
which  have  appeared  in  1903  have  risen  to  well  over  3,000. 

A  very  large  number  of  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  have  been  issued 
during  the  year,  the  sales  of  the  latter  amounting  to  over  four  millions. 
As  might  be  expected  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Education  Bill,  and  every  effort  was  made  not  merely  to  point  out  the 
objections  entertained  to  it,  but  also  to  supply  accurate  information  as 
to  its  proposals.  It  may  be  put  on  record  that  within  four  days  of  the 
Bill  receiving  the  Royal  Assent  the  Department  published  The  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  the  Ed^ication  Act,  a  144  page  pamphlet,  which 
told  in  detail  the  whole  story  of  the  inception,  progress,  and  passing  of 
the  measure. 

The  Record  of  Members^  Votes  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
''Recording  Angel")  is  now  complete  from  1866  up  to  1902.  A 
special  ''Recording  Angel,"  dealing  with  the  92  more  important 
divisions  of  the  Education  Bill  was  issued  as  a  separate  publication. 
The  Divisions  oj  the  Month  are  issued  monthly,  and  for  the  nominal 
fee  of  5s.  a  year  the  votes  of  any  Tory  M.P.  in  these  selected  divisions 
can  be  obtained  each  month.  A  weekly  Record  of  Divisions  (par- 
ticularly suitable  for  publication  in  the  press)  can  also  be  supplied 
by  special  arrangement. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  resumption  of  normal 
Liberal  activity  in  the  constituencies,  the  Lantern  Lectures  supplied  by 
the  Department  have  been  largely  used  during  the  past  winter. 

Very  great  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the«rarious  by-elections, 
notably  by  a  particularly  effective  piece  of  electioneering  literature, 
the  little  booklet,  "The  Blessings  of  Tory  Rule."  It  has  been 
€8peciaUy  serviceable  in  pinning  Tory  candidates  to  the  record  of  the 
Gk>vemment  they  are  anxious  to  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  contingency  of  a  sudden  Dissolution  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Department,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  make  such  preparations 
as  are  possible.  The  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Department  has 
made  a  substantial  increase  necessary  in  its  warehouse  accommodation, 
Aod  every  effort  will  be  made  at  the  General  Election,  whenever  it 
comes,  to  help  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  constituencies  in  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Department  seeks  to  be  of  service. 
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A  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

There  is  no  more  argent  task  at  the  present  moment  than  that  of 
improving  the  local  organisation  of  the  Liberal  party  and  preparing 
for  a  General  Election  which  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  which,  when 
it  comes,  will  decide  issues  of  unprecedented  importance.  To  see  that 
in  every  constituency  there  is  a  living  organisation  and  centre  of 
Liberal  activity ;  to  educate  the  voters  by  the  distribution  of 
literature,  by  public  meetings,  lectures,  and  van  and  missionary  work 
in  the  villages ;  to  supervise  efficiently  the  coming  registration  of 
voters ;  to  render  such  financial  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
constituencies  to  adopt  as  their  candidates  the  men  they  think  most 
likely  to  win — all  these  are  tasks  of  most  pressing  urgency. 

To  enable  the  Fe<}eration  to  take  these  tasks  in  hand  the  Executive 
Committee  are  about  to  make  a  new  departure.  They  propose  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  at  Scarborough  to  appeal  to  the  whole 
Liberal  party  for  a  Fund  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
Committee  aim  at  raising  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £50,000,  which  is  the 
minimum  estimate  for  the  work  referred  to,  even  if  that  work  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  necessitous  constituencies. 

The  Committee  will  submit  to  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Scarborough  a  detailed  statement  of  their  scheme  and  in  the  meantime 
they  bespeak  for  it  the  generous  'consideration  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
Liberal  principles  predominant  once  more  in  the  government  of  the 
country  

tHE    EDUCATION   ACT. 

Thanks  to  a  majority  secured  on  a  khaki  issue,  the  unsparing  use 
of  the  closure  (though  obstruction  was  not  so  much  as  even  alleged), 
and  the  good  offices  of  the  House  of  Lords  (content  for  once  not  to 
demand  that  a  legislative  revolution  should  be  approved  by  the 
countiy),  the  Education  Act  was  at  the  end  of  last  year  placed  upon 
the  Statute  Book.  A  determined  fight  against  it  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  evidence,  at  by-elections  and  otherwise,  was 
overwhelming  that  the  measure  was  not  merely  hateful  to  the  whole 
body  of  Nonconformity,  but  strongly  disapproved  of  by  the  country  at 
large.  But  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  afford  to  let  the  first  chapter  in 
his  history  as  Prime  Minister  be  a  repetition  of  the  fiasco  of  1836. 
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Moreover,  the  Church  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of  now  or  never  getting 
its  schools  quartered  upon  the  rates,  whilst  still  being  allowed  to  con- 
trol them ;  consequently  on  the  true  Tory  principle  of  "  safeguarding 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  your  friends,  not  only  while  you  are  in 
office  but  even  in  the  contingency  of  your  being  out,"  the  Bill  had  at 
all  costs  to  be  passed,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  legislative  decency  or 
constitutional  principle. 

Never  was  there  less  justification  for  passing  a  measure  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion.  At  the  General  Election  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour  were  careful  to  insist  that  the  elector  could  vote  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  did  so  without  hurt  or  detriment  to  liis  opinions 
on  domestic  questions.  It  is  true  that  this  doctrine  of  limited  mandate 
is  not  known  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  elector  ought  to  have 
realised  that,  once  a  Tory  majority  was  created,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  used  for  reactionary  purposes  and  not  merely  for  purposes 
connected  with  South  Africa.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  grossly  deceived,  for  not  even  the  compulsion  of  the  war 
would  have  induced  tens  of  thousands  of  electors  to  vote  Tory  had  it 
been  clearly  announced  and  understood  that  every  vote  given  for  a 
Tory  candidate  was  a  vote  given  for  such  an  Education  Act. 

In  last  year's  Keport  the  Committee  set  out  its  main  objections  to 
the  Bill  as  introduced.  On  some  minor  points  effect  was  given  to 
libeifil  criticism,  but  the  Bill  became  law  with  none  of  the  fundamental 
objections  to  it  removed.  Indeed,  in  important  particulars  it  was 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  in  its  final  stages  alterations  were  made 
which  gave  enormous  additional  advantages  to  the  denominational 
schools,  largely  at  the  instance  and  instigation  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  chief  proprietor  of  them.  In  the  matter  of  the  rent  of 
the  teacher's  house,  of  fees  and  endowments,  the  Church  practised 
the  **game  of  grab"  with  such  supreme  skill  and  success  that 
now,  in  many  cases,  a  profit  will  positively  be  made  for  Church 
purposes  out  of  the  public  funds;  whilst  the  most  unblushing 
manceuvre  was  perpetrated  over  the  wear  and  tear  amendment, 
by  which  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear  repairs,  originally  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  denomination,  was  transferred  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  story  of  this  disgraceful  trick  deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 
When  the  Bill  left  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  to  all  appearances 
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secure  against  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  original 
bargain,  since  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
for  the  Lords  to  make  amendments  imposing  charges  on  rate- 
payers or  taxpayers.  The  Bishops,  however,  protested  that  an 
"  injustice  "  would  be  done  them  unless  the  ratepayer  was  compelled  to 
defray  the  cost  of  repairs  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  produced  some  amazing  statistics  showing  the 
intolerable  strain  on  Voluntary  schools,  which  were  additionally  im- 
pressive because  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  forgot  to  divide 
by  two,  and  thus  made  the  cost  to  the  Church  double  the  amount 
he  intended.  Thus  the  "  Children  of  Gibeon  "  succeeded,  against  the 
protests  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  passing  a  financial  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  amendment  by  a  majority  of  26.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  any  Government  with  a  spark  of 
courage  would  have  made  short  work  of  this  amendment.  It 
had  been  carried  against  them;  it  touched  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  of  which  they  are  the  natural  guardians.  The  present 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  thought  only  of  helping  the  Bishops  to 
dodge  the  privileges  of  the  Commons.  With  the  consent  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  even  after  the  Bill  had  been  read 
a  third  time,  proposed  an  addition  to  the  Bishops'  amendment,  which, 
while  making  nonsense  of  it,  paved  the  way  for  the  final  manoeuvre  to 
be  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons.  The  amendment  (with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  addition  in  italics)  now  assumed  this  form  : — 

'*  Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any 
room  in  the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  day  school 
shall  be  made  good  by  a  local  education  authority,  btU  thu  MigtUion  on  the 
local  educatiofh  attthoriiy  shall  throw  no  additional  charge  on  any  pMic  funds,*' 

The  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  mark 
the  nonsensical  words  in  italics  as  "  proposed  to  be  omitted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,"  and  omitted  they  were,  when  the  Bill  again  reached  the 
Commons,  thanks  to  the  complaisance  of  the  Government.  But  the 
incident  was  only  one  of  many  which  prevent  the  Act  having  at  its 
back  any  moral  authority,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
'<  bargain  "  between  the  Government  and  the  Church. 

The  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  can  be  no  real  settlement  of  the 
education  question.  For  the  first  time  the  teachers  in  denominational 
schools  are  wholly  paid  out  of  public  funds,  though  they  have  to 
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sabmit  to  a  religious  test  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  now  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  post  in  the  Civil  Service.  Except  for 
the  provision  of  the  building,  denominational  schools  are  to  be  wholly 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  whilst  left  under  preponderatingly 
denominational  management.  These  are  violations  of  fundamental 
principles  which  have  to  be  reasserted  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 
As  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  meantime,  the  duty  of  liberals,  as 
such,  was  admirably  set  out  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  speech  to  the  General 
Conmiittee  of  the  Federation  at  Birmingham  : — 

**  Our  proper  coarse  is,  whUe  keeping  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  to  use 
every  opportunity  which  the  letter  of  the  Act  gives  us  of  working  it  in  the 
most  liberal  and  progressive  spirit,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  popular 
control  and  of  religious  freedom.  We  can  secure  good  men  to  sit  upon  the 
Councils  that  have  to  administer  the  Act.  This  may  mean  the  introduction 
of  political  questions  into  local  elections.  I  regret  that  elections  for  County 
or  Borough  Councils  should  have  to  be  fought  with  these  controversies 
introduced  into  them.  But  that  cannot  now  be  helped.  It  would  be  a  far 
greater  evil  to  let  men  of  retrogade  tendencies  get  hold  of  our  educational 
machinery.  Bad  as  the  Act  is,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  worse  or  much 
better,  according  to  the  spirit,  vigilance,  and  wisdom  with  which  it  is 
administered.  We  can  induce  those  persons  who  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  to  give  over  their  Voluntary  schools  upon  fair  terms  to 
the  local  authority.  That  all  the  schools  in  a  district  should  be  brought 
under  and  administered  by  one  authority  is  so  obviously  in  the  interests  of 
education  and  of  economy,  so  plainly  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  that  I 
believe  the  laity  and  the  private  owners  of  schools  will  be  disposed  to  take 
account  of  these  advantages,  and  prefer  the  impartiality  of  the  County  or 
Borough  Council  to  a  sectarian  band  of  clerical  managers.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  They  must  look  after  the 
trusts  and  endowments,  so  as  to  secure  that  funds  and  buildings  given  for 
the  education  of  all,  are  not  seized  by  one  sect  and  appropriated  to  its 
purposes.  They  must  protect  the  teachers  against  unfair  dismissal,  and 
against  being  called  upon  to  undertake  duties  outside  their  proper  functions. 
They  must  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  local 
authority,  receiving  their  salaries  directjy  from  that  authority,  and  obeying 
its  directions;  and,  finally,  they  must  provide  undenominational  training 
colleges,  which  have  been,  up  to  now,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the 
country." 

It  must^  however,  be  clearly  understood  tliat  the  Liberal  party 
does  not  look  upon  the  Education  Act  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  in 
which,  as  the  defeated  party,  their  duty  is  now  to  accept  it  as  a 
settlement.  It  might  have  been  different  had  the  issue  been  clearly 
stated,  had  the  measure  reflected  the  feeling  of  the  country,  had  its 
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passage  through  Parliament  been  conducted  so  as  to  give  it  a  backing 
of  moral  authority.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  one  of  the  supreme  and  imme- 
diate objects  of  Liberal  policy  so  to.  alter  the  law  as  to  secure  for  the 
country  a  truly  national  system  of  education,  based  on  effective  popular 
control,  and  freed  altogether  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian  influences. 


It  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  Session's  Education  Bill  injured 
London  as  much  as  last  year's  Act  injured  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales  :  but  it  adds  insult  to  injury  that  it  should  have  special 
vices  of  its  own  which  make  it  educationally  and  constitutionally  a  far 
worse  measure.  The  case  for  giving  London  a  directly  elected  body 
to  deal  with  Education  is  overwhelming,  and  would  have  been 
recognised,  but  for  the  Government's  unceasing  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  real  and  effective  popular  government.  Instead^ 
we  have  a  Bill  which,  as  Sir  William  Anson  ingenuously  explains, 
is  one  "  for  the  abolition  of  the  School  Board  "  and  the  establish- 
.  ment,  as  the  Education  authority,  of  the  County  Council,  compelled 
to  work  through  an  Education  Committee.  The  scheme  for  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  Council 
— ^though  every  Council  save  the  London  County  Council  has  that 
power — but  is  laid  down  in  the  Bill  itself.  Only  one  third  of  the 
members  are  to  be  County  Coungillors,  a  third  are  to  be  co-opted, 
a  third  to  be  elected  by  the  Borough  Councils,  which  are  also  to 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  provided  schools  to  appoint  the  teachers  and 
select  the  sites  of  new  schools.  This  preposterous  attempt  to  make  an 
Educational  Water  Board  needs  only  to  be  explained  to  demonstrate  its 
ridiculous  and  unworkable  character.  The  Bill  has  no  friends  in  any 
party ;  it  will  be  a  disaster  to  the  children  of  London  if  it  should  become 
law.     To  resist  it  will  be  the  determined  aim  of  all  Liberals. 


THE    LICENSING    QUESTION, 

The  coming  into  operation  of  last  year's  Licensing  Act  and  the 
non-renewal  of  licences  by  magistrates  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  together  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  the 
licensing  question.  Where  the  number  of  licences  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  district,  certain  benches  of  magistrates — 
not  only  acting  well  within  their  rights  but  in  the  bare  pursuance  of 
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the  duty  laid  upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  judicially  inter- 
preted in  the  courts — have  refused  to  renew  a  number  of  the  old 
licences.  In  some  cases — as  at  Birmingham — ^the  necessity  for  this 
has  been  obviated  by  the  licensees  themsdves  arranging  not  to  ask  for 
the  renewal  of  licences  in  districts  clearly  possessing  a  superabundant 
supply  of  drinking  facilities.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
magisterial  action  has  caused  considerable  perturbation  in  *'  the 
Trade  " ;  but  what  could  not  have  been  expected — except,  indeed,  by 
those  who  realise  the  full  extent  of  the  obligation  under  which  the 
Tory  party  lies  to  "  the  Trade " — was  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Orovemment  in  the  matter.  The  leading  Ministerial  spokesmen  have 
been  two— -the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  former, 
notwithstanding  the  position  he  holds  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  by  which  all  licensing  points  of  law  have  ultimately 
to  be  decided,  thought  it  proper  to  give  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  long 
exposition  of  the  law  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Burton.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bark  proved  to  be  worse 
than  his  bite,  since  what  he  had  to  tell  Lord  Burton  was  that  the 
magistrates  had  an  undoubted  discretion  in  the  matter  of  renewing 
existing  licences,  provided^  that  the  discretion  was  exercised  not 
capriciously,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  facts  in  each  particular 
caae. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  was  constrained  by  no  such  considerations 
as  clearly  weighed  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  Prime  Minister 
thought  it  consonant  with  the  high  position  he  holds  to'  regale  a 
deputation,  said  to  be  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  liquor  trade, 
with  a  "  severe  and  caustic "  "  lecture  to  the  magistrates,"  upon  whom 
he  inflicted  a  "  castigation."  This  description  is  that  of  a  leading 
Ministerialist.  Perhaps  the  most  amazing  passage  of  an  altogether 
sofjAMng  speech  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Quarter  Sessions  would  reverse  the  decisions  already  given  by 
the  magistrates  at  Brewster  Sessions.  No  words  can  be  too  strong  to 
characterise  this  disgraceful  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  legislative  action  Ministers  will 
propose  by  way  of  taking  care  of  theii*  friends.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  Lord  Peel's  Commission  was  unanimous  in  agreeing 
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that  any  compensation  for  licences  not  renewed  ought  to  be  provided 
out  of  funds  contributed  by  the  trade  itself,  and  that  not  even  the 
Majority  Report  ventured  to  assert  any  right  of  compensation  out  of 
public  funds.  To  compensation  out  of  trade  funds  under  proper 
restriction  there  need  not  be  any  objection.  But  two  points, 
emphasised  in  Lord  Peel's  Minority  Report,  are  essential : — 

(1)  No  money  compensation  must  be  paid  out  of  public  rates  or 
taxes. 

(2)  Any  scheme  of  compensation  must  be  a  thing  apart  from  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Licensing  Law.  It  must  not  on  any  account 
confer  any  vested  interest  in  the  licence  which  remains. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  compensation  provided  by  the  trade 
should  be  over  and  above  what  is  already  paid  in  respect  of  duties  on 
liquor.  It  would  only  be  a  piece  of  jugglery  if  the  proceeds  of  duties 
now  paid  into  the  Treasury  were  remitted  in  order  to  be  re-imposed 
and  made  the  nucleus  of  a  compensation  fund. 


THE   GOVERNMENT   RECORD. 

*'  Mess,  Muddle,  and  Make-believe."  That  is  how  a  Ministerialist 
has  summed  up  the  policy  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  description  corres- 
ponds so  closely  with  the  facts  that  no  Liberal  need  be  at  pains  to 
improve  upon  it.  The  story  of  the  Venezuelan  crisis  is,  perhaps,  the 
leading  case  in  this  policy  of  mess  and  muddle,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  object-lesson  in  "  how  not  to  "  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Liberals  are  not  averse 
to  friendly  understandings  with  other  Powers,  whether  Germany  or 
any  other,  but  nothing  less  calculated  to  achieve  the  object  aimed  at 
could  be  imagined  than  the  alliance  into  which  the  Government 
entered  in  order  to  coerce  Venezuela.  It  was  obvious  (to  all  but  His 
Majesty's  Ministers)  that  the  course  adopted  was  admirably  calculated 
to  get  us  into  trouble  with  the  United  States  and  to  give  occasion  for 
an  outburst  of  anti-German  feeling  in  this  country.  Both  these  highly 
undesirable  things  happened,  and  all  the  consolation  and  comfort 
Ministers  could  administer  to  a  perplexed  and  angry  people  was  that  the 
affiiir  was  admittedly  a  *'  mess,"  but  so  were  all  their  wars ;  that  really 
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nothing  mattered  so  long  as  we  muddled  through  with  our  right  side 
up,  a  doctrine  the  credit  for  which  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Walter  Long; 
and  that  after  all  it  was  a  good  thing  if  feeling  was  stirred  up  against 
Germany,  since  it  might  teach  her,  in  case  another  war  came,  to  mend 
her  manners — a  theory  entirely  due  to  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  Lord 
George  EUmiilton. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  year  has  not  been  without  its  "  little 
wars,"  as  they  are  called,  for  with  the  present  Government  we  are 
never,  wholly  free  from  them.  This  time  the  scene  of  the  expedi- 
tionary warfare  is  in  Somaliland  and  Sokoto ;  in  the  latter  case, 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  ask  leave  of 
the  Home  Government  before  arranging  for  the  expedition.  Whilst 
it  is  satisfactory  that  our  soldiers  have  once  again  shown  their 
military  skill,  it  must  be  plainly  said  that  the  country  grows  weary  of 
this  continual  fighting,  all  the  more  when  (as  in  the  case  of  Nigeria) 
it  saddles  us  with  immense  Imperial  responsibilities. 

The  Licensing  Act  already  referred  to  is  the  solitary  contribution  of 
the  past  year  to  the  cause  of  Social  Reform.  Reforms  requiring  money 
are  out  of  the  question,  for  even  in  these  '*  spacious  days  of  Joseph  and 
of  Arthur"  the  taxpayer's  money  is  only  spent  in  armaments  or  doles, 
except  when  by  accident  some  is  rescued  for  Education  and  graciously 
granted  by  the  Government,  lest  the  country  Tory  should  resent  being 
rated  for  his  pains.  Once  again,  too,  the  (xovernment  has  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  studiously  moderate  measure  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values,  though  it  is  significant  of  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  71  by  which  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Bill  was 
rejected  in  1902  came  down  in  1903  to  13  in  the  case  of  the  measure 
introduced  by  Dr.  Macnamara.  . 

To  criticise  Mr.  Brodrick's  Army  Corps  scheme  is  like  slaying  the 
slain  after  the  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  members  of 
Mr.  Brodrick's  own,  party?  It  is  significant  that  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  moved  this  Session  by  Mr.  Beckett  is  almost  literally 
identical  with  that  moved  nearly  two  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  then  supported  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Opposition.  In  the  words  of  the  Liberal  motion  of  May,  1901,  it  is 
now  abundantly  clear  that  the  Army  Corps  scheme  is  ''  not  adapted  to 
the  special  wants  of  the  Empire,"  whilst  it   "largely  increases  the 
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burdens  of  the  nation  without  adding  substantially  to  its  military 
strength."  As  a  consequence  a  vast  amount  of  public  money  is  being 
wasted  and  our  military  organisation  is  being  shaped  on  wholly  wrong 
lines. 

The  Government  has  excelled  its  own  record  for  foolish  incapacity 
in  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  a  Convention  that  deprives  the 
people  of  this  country  of  the  advantages  of  cheap  sugar,  though  per 
contra  it  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  the  Government's  professed  object.  The  only  way  in  which 
help  could  eflfectively  be  rendered  to  the  West  Indies  would  be 
by  raising  the  price  of  sugar.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  calculation  is  that 
the  foreign  bounty  system  penalises  the  West  Indies  planter  £5  a  ton. 
If  bounties  are  abolished,  and  the  disadvantage  is  got  rid  of,  this 
must  result  in  sugar  being  dearer  by  £5  a  ton,  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound. 
This  means  not  only  dearer  sugar,  but  dearer  jam,  marmalade,  biscuits, 
and  sweets ;  it  will  prove  a  telling  blow  at  the  great  industries  which 
have  been  built  up  upon  the  use  of  low-priced  sugar  as  a  raw  material. 
Even  if  the  price  is  raised  it  is  doubtful  if  the  West  Indies  will 
benefit,  since  only  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  there  produced  comes  to  tliis 
country,  four-fifths  going  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now  protected 
against  the  Bounty  system  by  countervailing  duties — a  protection  that 
will  end  under  the  Convention.  Kor  is  this  all.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  no  taxes  could 
be  imposed  upon  them  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  Brussels  Convention  binds  this  country  to  submit  to  any  tax 
upon  sugar  which  a  foreign  Commission  may  at  any  time  determine. 
On  this  Commission  there  will  be  one  Englishman  and  nine  foreigners. 
From  its  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal.  If  we  do  not  approve  the 
taxes  which  it  orders,  our  only  course  will  be  to  shut  out  the  sugar 
altogether,  a  worse  evil  still.  Finally,  the  Brussels  Convention 
constitutes  yet  another  dangerous  reversal  of  our  trade  policy,  of 
which  we  have  already  had  examples  in  the  taxes*  on  sugar  and  com. 
The  Statute  Book  is  once  again  becoming  crowded  with  duties  (the 
number  of  articles  taxed  having  been  increased  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment from  46  to  124),  all  these  duties  interfering  with  trade,  and 
involving  a  reversal  of  the  national  policy  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
Open  Door.     The  very  foundations  of  our  prosperity  are  being  sapped 
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by   a  policy  which  is  none  the  less   Protective  because  its  authors 
profess  to  adopt  it  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Autumn  Sitting  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Education  Bill  to  pass  the  London  Water  Bill.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  effect  once  more  to  their  traditional  hostility  to  the  London 
County  Council  by  creating  a  Board  in  which  the  Council  has  only 
fourteen  members  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-eight,  lip-service  being  paid 
to  the  principle  of  popular  municipal  government  by  putting  in 
thirty-one  members  to  represent  the  various  Metropolitan  boroughs. 
The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies,  who  are  doubtless  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  "  friends  " 
to  take  care  of  whom  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Tory  Government.  But 
the  measure  is  a  bad  one,  and  Londoners  will  be  lucky  if  they  do  not 
before  long  realise  how  much  this  interference  with  the  rights  of 
popular  government  has  cost  them. 


FINANCE. 

The  war  is  over,  the  war  taxation  remains.  That  in  a  sentence  is 
the  national  situation,  not  in  substance  affected  by  the  relatively  small 
remissions  of  taxation  announced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his  Budget.  These 
are  the  subject  of  some  comment  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  but  the 
Committee  here  desire  to  point  out  the  serious,  and,  indeed,  alarming, 
condition  in  which  the  present  Government  has  involved  the  nation's 
finance.  The  critical  character  of  the  situation  has  been  obscured 
till  now  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  average  citizen  has 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  alone  occasioned  the  huge  expenditure, 
which  with  peace  would  once  again  revert  to  moderation.  It  has 
constantly  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  false  assumption, 
since  the  enormous  increase  in  the  normal  expenditure  would  render  the 
extra  taxation  a  necessity  of  ordinary  times.  That  is  now  all  too  clear. 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  financial  year  (ending  March 
31st,  1904)  is  144  millions,  of  which  only  4 J  millions  is  due  to  war 
expenses — that  is  to  say,  the  normal  expenditure  is  estimated  at  139^^ 
millions,  an  increase  of  45^  millions  over  the  94  millions  spent  in 
the  last  complete  year  of  Liberal  Government  (the  year  1894-5).  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dispute  that  an  increased  expenditure  was  to  be 
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expected;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  national  revenue  on  the  1895  basis 
of  taxation  would  luive  shown  a  large  increase,  thanks  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  yield  of  Income-tax  and  Death  Duties.     What 
is  alarming  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  expenditure,  an  increase  out 
of  all  proportion  to  our  prosperity  or  to  our  needs.      The  bulk  of 
the  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.     In 
1895,  the  last  complete  Liberal  year,  the  amount  spent  on  the  two 
Services  was    35 J   millions;    for   1903-4    the    Estimates    (exclusive 
of  war  expenses)   have   mounted   up   to   64|   millions,   the  amount 
of    the    total    national     expenditure    for     all     purposes,    civil    and 
military,   only    thirty    years    ago.     If  (as    is    proper)   the    cost    of 
the    Army    in    India    is    added,    we    get    an    annual    sum    of    50 
spent    on     the     Army,   and    34^    on    the    Navy,    apart    altogether 
from  the  very  large  sums  spent  each  year  on  Naval  and  Military 
works.     Lord  Beaconsfield  once  declared   that   **  armaments   depend 
upon  policy,"  and  it  must  be  insisted  that  the  country  neither  wants 
nor,  even  if  it  wanted,  could  afford  a  policy  which  makes  necessary 
any  such  colossal  expenditure   on  armaments.      It  is  not  in  dispute 
that  we  need  a  strong  Navy  and  a  well-organised  Army,  but  that  does 
not  justify  limitless  expenditure  on  the  Navy,  nor  does  it  excuse  the 
preposterous  Army  Corps  scheme,  "  Made  in  Germany  "  and  elsewhere, 
and  extravagantly  costly  as  well-  as  wholly  unsuited  to  our  national 
necessities.     Economy  is  imperative,  and  it  need  not  be  thought  tliat 
it  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  efficiency  or  security.     It  is  well 
to  remember  that  just  after  the  last  Liberal  Government  left  office 
Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  there  never  had  been  a  moment  '*  in  the 
recent  history  of  this  country  when  the  British  Empire  was  a  better 
fighting  machine  than  it  is  at  the  present  time."     If,  as  the  result  of 
the  seven  years  of  Tory  Government  which  have  elapsed  since  those 
words  were  spoken,   the  fighting   power  of   the  machine   has  to  be 
increased,  it  can  only  be  because  of  the  foreign   policy  pursued  in 
that  period — a  mixture  of  aggressiveness   towards   the    weak   with 
timidity  and  muddle  when  dealing  with  the  strong.     On  this  point 
the  words  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  last  September  could  hardly 
be  bettered : — 

'*  And  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  let  us  carry  out  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us.  Let  us,  while  keeping 
our  powder  dry,  be  careful  to  avoid  provocation,  whether  of  word  or  action. 
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Let  us  estimate  at  their  true  value,  which  is  nothing,  the  yapourings  of  the 
aenaational  press,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  let  us  not  always  consider 
it  a  menace  or  an  injury  to  ourselves  if  a  foreign  nation  follows  our  own 
example  by  founding  some  station  for  the  benefit  of  its  trade,  or  even 
annexing  a  certain  territory  in  a  country  which  hitherto  in  barbarous  hands 
has  yielded  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Whatever  our  wealth,  and 
whatever  our  strength  it  is  on  that  policy  and  on  that  policy  alone  that  the 
welftoe  of  our  people  can  be  secured,  and  the  greatness  of  our  Empire 
maintained." 

These  are  wise  words,  not  the  less  wise  because  the  speaker  was  a 
member  of  a  Government  which  has  given  so  little  heed  to  the  principles 
bound  up  in  them.  Economy  is  a  supreme  national  need  and  it  can 
and  must  be  secured  by  a  policy  towards  other  nations  which  shall 
eschew  provocation,  know  its  own  mind  and  avoid  entanglements  that 
create  risks  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interests  involved ;  by  efficiency 
in  administration ;  and  by  putting  a  stop  to  a  policy  of  doles  which 
bleeds  the  taxpayer  in  the  interests  of  the  favoured  friends  of  the 
Tory  party. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

When  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Federation  was  drafted 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war  were  still  trembling  in  the  balance.  The 
negotiations  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  peace  of  Yereeniging 
had  been  begun  but  not  concluded,  and  the  only  observation  on 
these  negotiations  which  the  Committee  permitted  itself  was  the 
expressipn  of  a  prayer  for  an  end  of  war  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
a  regular  peace,  followed  by  a  regular  settlement. 

We  can  now  with  profound  satisfaction  record  that  peace 
came,  and  came  in  the  way  in  which  the  Federation  had 
always  said  it  could  only  and  ought  only  to  come— as  the  result  of 
negotiations  between  the  two  combatants,  and  not  of  unconditional 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  folly  of  the  latter 
procednre  is  so  patent  on  reflection  that  even  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sought  to  repudiate  it  before  peace  came,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  it  was  the  proclaimed 
policy  of  the  Government.  Lord  Roberts,  in  June,  1900,  said  ex- 
plicitly that    "his    terms    with    the    Transvaal    Government    were 
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unconditional  surrender,"  whilst  so  late  as  February,  1902,  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  speaking  in  this  country,  declared  that  "the 
end  .  .  .  must  be  unconditional  surrender."  A  rash  vow,  however, 
is  better  broken  than  kept,  and  the  war  was,  in  fact,  only 
concluded  when  this  senseless  policy  was  discarded.  The  sense  of 
relief  which  peace  brought  need  hardly  be  emphasised,  but  no  re- 
ference to  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  Lord  Kitchener's  sympathetic  treatment  of  and  considera 
tion  for  our  brave  opponents  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
give  up  a  struggle  the  end  of  which  meant  the  extinction  of  their 
own  national  independence.  By  our  own  traditional  love  of  independence 
we  can  gauge  hovr  much  that  meant  to  them,  though  we  hope  that, 
as  British  subjects,  they  may  at  the  earliest  possible  date  enjoy 
those  representative  institutions  which,  as  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
give  eflfective  freedom  under  the  British  flag.  The  loyal  way  in  which 
those  who  fought  so  bravely  and  resolutely  have  accepted  and 
carried  out  the  conditions  of  peace  reflects  the  greatest  possible 
honour  on  them  and  their  leaders,  and  we  rejoice  that  amnesty 
has  been  extended  to  those  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  who  took  up  arms  against  us. 

The  fulfilment  of  that  amnesty  is  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's journey  to  South  Africa — a  journey  which,  when  history 
comes  to  be  written,  will  be  accounted  far  more  truly  "  a  feather  in 
his  cap"  than  the  war,  of  which  he  once  regretted  that  he  could 
not  claim  the  sole  authorship.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  well  to  go,  and 
those  who  have  most  strongly  criticised  his  South  African  policy 
gladly  recognise  that  his  object  was  by  personal  intercourse  and 
observation  to  discover  first-hand  the  facts  which  in  matters  connected 
with  South  Africa  it  is  peculiarly  unsafe  to  get  through  partisans 
more  eager  to  make  a  case  than  to  state  the  truth.  Thus  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  now  found  out  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  Boers  to 
say  that  they  were  guilty  of  personal  ill-treatment  of  the  natives,  and 
whilst  his  candid  expression  of  regret  that  he  was  misled  does  him 
credit,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  South  African  history  might 
have  been  spared  the  story  of  a  devastating  and  terrible  war  if  at 
every  stage  the  facts  had  been  as  carefully  discovered.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain having  helped  to  put  the  "  wild  waters  in  a  roar "  was  right 
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in  going  to  South  Africa  to  seek  to  aJlay  them,  but  a  similar  journey 
before  the  war  began  might  well  have  resulted  in  an  accommodation 
that  would  have  kept  the  peace. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  within  a  year  of  the  war  repre- 
aentative  institutions  would  have  been  set  up,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
recent  declaration  on  this  point  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
satisfactory.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  representative 
government  should  be  conceded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  not 
merely  in  the  interests  of  the  two  new  Colonies,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Imperial  Government  itself.  The  Home  Government  cannot  for 
any  length  of  time  govern  a  community  of  freedom-loving  white  people 
without  failing  to  satisfy  some  section  or  other  of  those  it  governs. 
The  Mother  Country  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  resentment  which 
that  failure  could  not  fail  to  create. 

It  is  probable  that,  when  the  accounts  are  finally  made  up,  the  war, 
for  which  the  first  estimate  was  10  millions,  will  be  found  to  have  cost 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  225  millions.  The  expectation  held  out 
at  various  times  that  a  large  portion  of  this  would  be  recovered  from 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal  has  already  been  dissipated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  failure  to  get  the  100  millions  he  calculated  upon.  He 
has  had  to  be  content  with  30  millions,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
war  will  have  cost  this  country  225  millions,  125  of  which  will  be 
added  to  the  National  Debt. 

A  final  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  native  labour  question. 
Whatever  may  be  plausibly  urged  as  to  the  desirability  of  inducing 
the  native  to  work,  it  is  imperative  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to 
exact  from  him  forced  labour  under  any  name  or  by  any  pretence 
whatever.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  Imperial  factor  ought 
to  come  in  as  an  influence  for  good,  for  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  powerful  influences  in  South  Africa  which  are  anxious  to  secure 
cheap  labour,  and  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  methods  they  would  adopt 
to  obtain  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  native — to  see  that  he 
is  not  coerced  into  labour,  and  to  make  certain  that  if  he  freely 
consents  to  work  he  does  so  under  righteous  conditions,  and'  that  the 
promises  held  out  to  him  are  fulfilled  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter. 
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THE   BY-ELECTIONS. 

The  proper  point  of  departure  in  considering  the  by-elections  i» 
the  introduction  last  year  of  the  Corn  Tax  and  the  Education  Bill ; 
for  up  to  that  time  the  country  remained  in  the  khaki  atmosphere  in 
which  the  General  Election  was  fought.  Since  March,  1902,  there 
have  been  in  Great  Britain  (excluding  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
contest)  12  contested  elections — Bury,  North  Leeds,  Sevenoaks, 
Deronport,  Cleveland,  East  Toxteth,  Newmarket,  West  Derby, 
Woolwich,  Rye,  Chertsey,  and  Camborne.  With  the  solitary  exception 
of  Devonport,  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  the  Liberal  position,  in 
most  cases  an  enormous  improvement.  The  result  in  seats  is  aa 
follows : — 
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By-Elections,  (  L 
1902-3       1  C 


C  majority 

C  majority 
L  majority 


..  4 
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The  result  in  votes  is,  if  possible  even  more  remarkable.  We 
make  comparisons,  not  only  withal  900,  but  also  with  1886  and  1892, 
as  being  years  of  Liberal  triumph  : — 


1885. 

•    1892. 

1900. 

By-elections, 
1902-3. 

liberal  Vote      ... 
Conservative  Vote 

44,836 
45,298 

43,089 
51,834 

38,695 
68,697 

C  20,002 

68,367 
64,871 

Majority     ... 

C     462 

C    8,715 

L    3,496 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  recent  by-electional  results  are  not  only 
incomparably  better  than  1900  and  1892,  but  actually  better  than 
1885,  the  high- water  year  of  Liberalism.  The  significance  of  thia 
need  hardly  be  emphasised — ^it  should  be  at  once  an  encouragement  to- 
Liberals  and  an  incitement  to  them  to  be  ready  for  any  and  every 
contingency. 

Taking,  however,  the  whole  period  since  the  General  Election,  the- 
Government  have  lost  7  seats  and  only  gained  2  (that  in  Lanark 
'^wing  to  a  third  candidature) : — 


Gains  (2). 
N.  E.  Lanark. 
Devonport. 
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GOYRRNMKNT  LoSSES   (7). 

Gal  way  (to  Nationalists). 

Bury. 

North  Leeds, 

Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Newmarket. 

Woolwich. 

Rye. 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Michael  Foster  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  elected  as  Liberal  Unionists,  have  severed  their  connection 
with  the  Ministerialists,  whilst  the  Government  have  lost  two  seats  in 
Ireland  to  Land  Purchase  Members. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  unity  shown  by  the 
Liberal  electors  in  the  by-elections,  in  which  the  candidates  have 
represented  all  sections  of  Liberal  and  Progressive  opinion — an 
example  which  may  be  commended  to  all  Liberal  politicians  or  news- 
papers that  incur  the  grave  and  serious  responsibility  of  opposing  the 
candidate  duly  and  freely  selected  by  the  local  Liberal  Association. 


In  this  connexion  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  desire  to 
express  their  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
labour  representatives.  The  steps  taken  by  working  men  to  secure 
that  members  of  their  own  class  shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  will  tend  to  make  that  House  more  really  representative  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  desire  to 
see  all  classes  taking  their  fair  share  in  the  government  to  which 
all  classes  are  subject.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  division  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  Toryism,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Liberals  everywhere  to  show  a  reasonable  accommodation  on  the 
matter  of  Labour  representation.  The  subject  is  one  that  is  full  of 
difficulties,  but  they  are  not  insuperable  if  both  sides  will  only  bring  to 
the  task  of  the  co-operation  of  forces  a  friendly  spirit  of  give  and  take. 
The  governing  consideration  ought  to  be  to  select  the  candidate  most 
likely  to  unite  the  Progressive  forces  and  to  secure  a  Progressive  victory. 
The  Parliamentary  division  lists  show  clearly  enough  the  identity  of 
aim  in  all  points  of  practical  policy  between  Liberalism  and  Labour, 
and  it  would  be  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  working  man   to 
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imagine  that  he  can  be  deceived  by  the  legend  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  two  great  parties.  We  are  glad  to  note  the 
spread  of  the  conviction  that  friendly  co-operation  is  the  true  policy  as 
between  Liberals  and  trade-unionists  and  working  men  who  see  that 
central  organisation  is  the  only  way  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  their  own  class  can  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Any 
other  policy  can  only  give  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to  a  Tory  Government, 
whose  record  on  questions  more  immediately  affecting  the  workers  must 
tell  them  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope  for  so  long  as  it  continues  co 
misgovern  the  country. 


THE   SITUATION   AND   OUTLOOK. 

Much  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  Mr.  Kitchie's  first  Budget  is 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Tax.  The  tax  was  one  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  imposed ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even  the  present 
Government  has  not  thought  it  prudent  to  continue  it  for  more  than  a 
year.  Its  withdrawal  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  paid  by  the  foreigner,  for  if  that  had  ever  been  true  Mr.  Ritchie's 
present  action  would  be  to  make  a  present  of  2^  millions  a  year  to  the 
importer.  The  abolition  of  the  tax  is  a  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  the 
objections  taken  throughout  to  it  by  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  all  the  rest  of  the  surplus  is  to  be  given  to  the  income- 
tax  payer,  who  thus  gets  relief  to  the  extent  of  8^  millions.  As  is 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  even  with  these  remissions  it  is  true  to  say  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  normal  expenditure,  the  war  taxation  remains 
although  the  war  is  over.  As  compared  with  1899  (before  the  war) 
an  extra  sum  of  21^  millions  is  to  be  raised  this  year,  13^  millions 
in  indirect,  and  only  8J  millions  in  direct  taxation.  The  Govern 
ment  have  taken  care  of  their  "friends,"  for,  as  the  SUmdard 
has  explained,  a  reduced  income-tax  was  necessary  in  order  "to 
revive  Conservative  energy"  and  to  console  "the  mass  of  middle- 
class  voters  who  form  the  backbone  of  modem  Conservatism."  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  also  that,  although  the  war  will  add  125 
millions  to  the  National  Debt,  the  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  not 
increased,  especially  when  so  lately  as  last  July,  after  peace  had  come, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  declared  that  this  year's  Budget  ought  "  to 
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bring  the  establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war  debt."  The  Budget  is  of  an  electioneering  character,  but  it  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  proper  share  of  taxation  remitted.  It  should  show  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  indirect  taxation,  what  they  have 
to  expect  from  a  Tory  Government. 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  Irish  question  since  a  year 
ago.  For  a  time  the  Government  proceeded  on  the  old  policy  of 
coercion.  The  perpetual  Crimes  Act  of  1887  was  put  into  force; 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  were  cast  into  prison  for  political  offences 
— a«  was  subsequently  proved  to  demonstration  when,  for  political 
purposes,  they  were  all  suddenly  released;  everything  pointed  to  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  hopeless  state  of  affurs,  in  which,  in  an  ordinarily 
crimeless  country,  the  prisons  were  full  of  "  criminals,"  guilty  of  no 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  threatening  situation 
cleared  through  the  almost  incredible  outcome  of  the  Land  Conference, 
which  met  as  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Captain  Shawe-Taylor. 
Representatives  of  the  landowners  and  tenants  conferred  together 
and  agreed  upon  a'scheme  of  land  purchase.  That  was  a  sufficiently 
notable  peace  movement,  but  since  the  bringing  into  operation  of  the 
scheme  involved  a  large  demand  on  Imperial  resources,  as  well  as  on 
Imperial  credit,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  submit  proposals  to  Parliament  in  the  direction  desired 
by  the  Conference.  Mr.  Wyndham's  Bill  solves  the  doubt  by 
proposing  a  scheme  of  land  purchase,  in  which  State  credit  is  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  100  millions,  whilst  a  cash  bonus  of  12 
millions  is  to  be  given  to  the  Irish  landlords  over  and  above  the  sum 
which  they  would  receive  from  the  purchasing  tenants.  Nothing 
but  an  exceptional  situation  could  justify  so  large  a  dole  of  public 
money  to  one  class,  but  exceptional  is  precisely  what  the  Irish 
situation  is.  It  is  one  of  Time's  revenges  that  the  Unionist 
party  should  now  be  making  this  proposal,  in  view  of  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Purchase  proposals  of  1886.  The  arguments 
then  advanced  by  the  Unionist  party  would  be  even  more 
&tal  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  scheme;  but  this  is  not  the  first,  as 
it  will  not  be  the  last  time,  that  the  Tory  party  has  had  to  put  into 
practice  what  it  has  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question  when  proposed 
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by  Liberal  statesmen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wyndham  wa» 
not  able  to  give  effect  to  his  avowed  personal  desire  to  set  up  in  Ireland 
an  Irish  authority  to  which  rents  should  be  paid  and  which  in  turn 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  We  are  convinced  that  such  an  authority  ought,  and  indeed  will 
have,  to  be  set  up ;  once  in  existence  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend 
its  power  to  matters  other  than  those  connected  with  land.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wyndham's  Bill  will  settle  the  Irish  Land 
question,  in  the  interests  both  of  Ireland  herself  and  of  the  whole 
question  of  Irish  Government,  the  solution  of  which  could  not  fail,  in 
consequence,  to  become  simplified.  All  the  indications  point  to  the 
grant  to  Ireland  at  no  very  distant  date  of  large  powers  of  •,  self- 
government  which  shall  give  her  effective  freedom  to  manage  Irish 
affairs,  and  by  so  doing  reconcile  her  to  her  place  in  the  Empire. 
Whichevw  party  may  take  steps  to  bring  that  about,  the  vitally 
important  point  is  that  the  thing  should  be  done — that  Ireland  should 
become  contented,  and,  because  contented,  able  to  develop  her 
resources,  and  that  the  Irish  question  should  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
internal  and  Imperial  weakness. 

The  result  of  recent  decisions  by  the  judges  has  been  very  seriously 
to  threaten  the  rights  of  combination  which  workmen  and  Trade 
Unions  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  decisions,  however 
sound  in  point  of  law,  have  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  workmen  and 
master  alike,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  law,  as  now  expounded  by 
the  judges,  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Parliament  intended  at  the 
time  the  law  was  made.  In  the  interests,  not  merely  of  the  workmen 
themselves  but  of  the  whole  community,  profoundly  interested  as  it  is 
in  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  it  is  imperative  that  the  law  shall 
be  reconsidered  and  so  amended  as  to  permit  workmen  to  combine  in 
order  to  obtain  collectively  what  the  law  at  present  permits  them  to 
strive  for  individually.  The  Bill  which  Mr,  Shackleton  is  introducing 
contains  a  temperate  and  moderate  set  of  proposals  on  the  subject,  and, 
whatever  its  fate  may  be  in  the  present  Parliament,  it  will  secure  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Liberal  party.  Another  serious  menace  to  the 
social  well-being  of  the  community  is  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Lord 
Penrhyn  in  his  dispute  with  the  workmen  in  his  quarries.  The  negotia- 
"^ions  initiated  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke  prove  beyond  question  that  Lord 
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Penrhjn  is  determined  to  deny  to  the  workmen  (not  as  is  alleged)  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  quarry  management  but  all  the  rights  of  direct 
representation  as  to  grievances,  rights  which  in  a  free  country  ought 
to  be  elemental.  The  inaction  of  the  Government  in  the  matter,  in 
that  they  have  not  even  attempted  to  induce  Lord  Fenrhyn  to  give 
way,  is  highly  reprehensible,  since  his  action,  if  it  were  imitated 
generally,  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  something  like  social  and 
industrial  anarchy. 

To  allow  of  more  time  for  the  detailed  consideration  of  resolutions 
on  specific  subjects  of  reform,  the  Agenda  for  the  Council  Meeting 
this  year  does  not  contain  any  general  resolution  dealing  with  Liberal 
principles  as  a  whole.    The  Committee  desire,  therefore,  in  this  Report 
to  put  on  record  the  continued  adherence  of  the  Federation  to  all  the 
points  of  Liberal  policy  for  which,  during  the  whole  of  its  existence, 
it  has  contended.  There  is  little  temptation,  indeed,  to  disavow  Liberal 
principles  in  view  of  the  evil  results  which  their  violation  entails,  as 
exhibited  only  too  clearly  in  the  record  of  the  present  reactionary  and 
inefficient   Government.      In   every  direction   the   necessity  for  the 
application  of  Liberal  principles  is  patent  to  all;  the  old  Liberal  watch- 
words,  "Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,"  have  still  in  them  the 
living  fire  which  alone  can  purge  the  country  of  the  baleful  influences 
of  Toryism.     In  the  task  of  resistance  to  reaction  and  advocacy  of 
Liberal  principles  the  Committee   gratefully  recognises   the  services 
rendered  to  the  party  by  its  two  Parliamentary  leaders.  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.     Lord  Spencer,  in  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  and  even  depression,  never  fails  stoutly  and  clearly 
to  state  the  Liberal  case,  even  though  it  is  certain,  in  advance,  that 
argument  is  wasted  on  Tory  legislators — responsible  to    nobody  but 
themselves.     Sir   Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has,   perhaps,   even  a 
more  difficult  task,  though   he  now  knows  that  the  strength  of  the 
Opposition  for  whom  he  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  ludicrously 
under   what  it  would  be  if   it  corresponded  in  size  to  the  Liberal 
feeling  in  the  country.     The  courage  and  grasp  of  principles  he  has 
shown  both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform  put  all  Liberals  under 
a  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to  him.     That  obligation  should  not  obscure 
the  duty  which  lies  on  Liberals  themselves  everywhere  to  be  up  and 
doing  in  the  cause  which  has  only  to  be  organised  and  expounded  to 
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be  sure  of  early  victory.     No  one  pretends  that  the  Government  any 
longer  commands  the  confidence  of  the  constituencies,  but,  if  victory  is 
to  come  to  the  Liberal  cause,  it  will  only  be  when  the  battle  is  waged 
by  an  army  that  is  both  well-equipped,  organised  and  united*     When 
the  record  of  the  Gk>vemment  is  remembered,  for  Liberals  not  to  form 
such  an  army  would  not  be  so  much  a  blunder  as  a  crime.     Toryism 
can  now,  as  ever,  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and,  with  such  examples 
as  the  increased  national  expenditure,  the  Army  Corps  scheme,  the 
Venezuelan  muddle  and  mess,  the  sugar  and  coal  taxes,  the  Sugar 
Convention,   the   Education   Act,  and   the  London   Education   Bill, 
the  country  naturally  turns    from    so    unsatisfying  though  costly  a 
diet,  and  looks  to  Liberalism  to  provide  it  with  more  nutritious  and 
wholesome  fare.     And  if   Liberals,  putting  aside  minor  differences 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  vital  issues  at  stake,  stick  loyally 
to  their  posts,  leaving  nothing  to  chance,  but  always  ready  for  what- 
ever work  it  may  fall  to  their  share  to  perform,  it  is  certain  that 
whenever  the  country  is  next  appealed  to  at  a  General  Election  the 
present  Government  will  have  to  make  way  for  a  Liberal  successor. 
The  task  of  such  a  Liberal  Government  will  be  to  set  in  order  the 
nation's  finance,  to  repair  the  ravages  made  on  Free  Trade  principles, 
to  secure   a  really  national  system  of  education  free  from  tests  and 
violating  no  cherished  constitutional  principle — in  a  sentence,  to  secure 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  by  giving  privileges  to  none 
whilst  striving  at   equality  of  opportunity  for  all.     Peace  will  be 
promoted  by  a  firm  but  unprovocative  foreign  policy.     Retrenchment 
will   be  effected   without  any  loss  of  security,  and  with   increased 
national  efficiency.    Reform  will  not  merely  set  right  the  reactions  of 
recent  years,  but  will  steadily  work  for  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a 
free,   self-governing  people,  enjoying  the  completest  measure  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  with  no  barriers  set  up  to  its  progress,  whether 
by  vested  interests  or  by  privileged  sects  and  classes. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH 

ANNUAL    MEETING 

OP  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION 

HELD  AT  SCARBOROUGH, 

ON 

MAY  Uth,  15th,  and  16th,  1903. 


Moat  of  the  speeches  here  recorded  {inclvding  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Ca/mpbell-Bcmnnemian)  have  been  specially  revised  by  the  speakers^ 
mainly  from  the  excdleni  reports  oj  the  "Manchester  Guardian,**^ 
"Yorkshire  Observer,"  and  "Sheffield  Independent." 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION, 

HELD  AT  SCARBOROUGH, 
MAT  14th,    15th,   and  16th,   1903. 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14th. 

The  first  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Londesborough 
Theatre,  at  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President 
of   the  Federation),  occupied  the  chair. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  meetings 
were  the  following  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner  man,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  the 
Right  Hon,  Herbei^t  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Battersea,  Sir  John  T. 
Bnmner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Ellis ;  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.,  Mr. 
F.  John  Homiman,  M.P.,  Mr.  N.  W.  Helme,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-Geoige, 
M.P.,  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P. ; 
ifr.  T.  Willans  Kussey,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Nussey ;  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett, 
M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Rickett;  Mr.  Harold  J.  Reckitt  M.P.,  Mr.  George 
Toulmin,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  J.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Wason ; 
Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P. ;  the  following  officers  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  :  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
K.C.  (President),  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  jun.  (Chairman  of  Committee), 
Dr.  John  Massie  (Treasurer),  Mr.  E.  T.  Ann,  Mr.  Alfred  Barran,  Mr. 
Robert  Bird,  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Bnmner,  Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting,  Mr. 
Howell  Davies,  Mr.  Hugh  Fullerton,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Radford,  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree,  Mr.  J.  E.  Willans,  Mr. 
Frank  Wright,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hudson  (Secretary),  Mr.  Frank  Barter 
(Assistant-Secretary),  Mr.  Charles  Geake  (Secretary,  Liberal  Publication 
Department),  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook  (Secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Federation), 
Mr.  John  Clarke  (Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Federation),  Mr. 
J.  Renwick  Sealer  (Liberal  Central  Association),  Mr.  Francis  D.  Adand,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Beeley,  »&.  Allan  H.  Bright,  Mr.  W.  P.  Byles,  Mr.  W.  Phipson  Beale, 
K.C.,  Mr.  T.  R.  Ferens,  Mr.  R.  A.  Germaine,  K.C,  Mr.  Hamar  weenwood. 
Colonel  Ivor  Herbert,  Mr.  A.  G.  C.  Harvey,  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  Mr.  Lewis 
Haslam,  Mr.  William  Johnson,  Mr.  B.  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  Mr.  A. 
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J.  Keeble,  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Lister,  Mr.  W.  H, 
Lever,  Mr.  J.  Lovatt,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law  (Secretary  of  the  Free 
Church  Council),  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella  (Secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association),  Mr.  W.  Allard  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  League), 
Mr.  Donald  Murray  (Secretary  of  the  National  Liberal  Club),  Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton,  Mr.  Edward  McHugh,  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  Captain  Leslie 
Ren  ton,  Mr.  James  Rowlands,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  H.  Seavems,. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Samuel,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Mr.  Richard  Winfrey,  Mr. 
William  Webster  (Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  Association  ;  and  the 
following  officers  of  the  local  Liberal  Association  :  Mr.  G.  Alderson-Smith 
(President),  Mr.  W.  P.  Newham  (Treasurer),  Mr.  John  Hall,  Mr. 
Edgar  J.  Birdsall,  and  Mr.  John  Whitfield,  jun.  (Honorary  Secretaries). 
With  very  few  exceptions  every  Liberal  Association  in  England  and  Wales 
was  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Federation  Council,  the  proportion 
of  appointed  Delegates  in  actual  attendance  being  much  above  the  average 
— the  total  number  of  Delegates  appointed  was  2,850. 


Mayoral  Welcome. 

The  President  said  the  Liberal  party  loved  to  be  supported  on  all 
proper  occasions  by  constituted  authority.  He  had  the  happiness  to 
tell  them  that  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  had  been  good  enough  to  come 
there — of  course,  in  a  non-political  capacity — to  bid  them  a  welcome  as 
law-abiding  citizens  within  his  realms. 

The  Mayor  op  Scarborough  (Mr.  William  Morgan)  said  he  had 
the  greatest  pleasure,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  residents 
of  Scarborough,  in  gi\'ing  the  Federation  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  town. 
They  were  always  pleased  to  see  visitors,  of  whatever  nationality,  creed, 
or  party.  He  trusted  that  the  members  of  the  Federation  would 
thoroughly  enjoy  themselves,  and  that  their  deliberations  would  be 
satisfcu^tory  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  country.  (His  Worship 
then  retired.) 

The  Adoption  of  the  Report. 
Mr.  Birrell's  Presidential  Address. 

The  President  (Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.)  said:  The  constituted 
authority  having  disappeared,  it  is  my  duty  as  president — although 
that  office  will  soon  depart  from  me  unless  I  am  re-elected,  and  I  am 
far  too  good  a  democrat  to  make  any  assumptions  until  after  the 
event — it  is  my  duty  to  bid  you  delegates  a  hearty  welcome  to  Scar- 
borough. We  are  here  in  unusually  large  numbers,  after  a  period  of 
heavy  weather,  and  in  very  high  spirits.  We  are  met  as  a  political  party 
combined  upon  an  errand  and  with  an  object  in  view  which  we  need 
not  be  afraid  to  avow.  Scarborough  is  not  in  Finland,  and  therefore 
nobody  will  call  in  question  our  right  to  be  engaged  upon  the  business 
which  occupies  us  in  the  main,  and  that  is  to  combine  and  consider 
together  how  best,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  to  turn  out  His 
Majesty's  present  Government.  In  our  belief  they  no  longer  enjoy  any 
measure  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  But  behind  mere  party 
aims,  exalting  and  ennobling  them,  so  far  as  they  are  exalted  or 
nnobled,    there    lie    dim   and    difficult   the    real    interests    of   the 
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people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No  patriot  should  \ye  satis- 
fied unless  he  sees  his  native  land  using  her  influence,  spending 
her  wealth,  in  maintaining,  nurturing,  planting  and  watering  all 
over  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  gifts  of  civilisation.  But 
civilisation  is  not  Empire.  It  cannot  be  counted  in  square  miles, 
nor  can  its  value  be  estimated  even  in  the  huge  figures  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  estimates.  The  great  work  of  ci^dlisation  is  the  production 
of  character,  of  humane,  just  men,  lovers  of  liberty  all  the  world 
over,  and  it  is  not  only  a  political,  but  it  would  be  a  moral  danger 
were  we  to  see  substituted  in  this  country  the  idea  of  Empire  for  its 
own  sake  as  against  the  idea  of  character.  Our  children,  it  appears^ 
are  soon  to  be  taught  in  their  schools  on  an  Empire  Day  to  worship 
the  red  map,  and  armed  with  mimic  weapons  of  warfare — supplied,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  War  Office,  and  therefore,  probably,  far  from 
deadly — they  are  to  be  marched  up  and  down  worshipping  the  God  of 
Battles,  and  chanting  in  some  sort  of  revised  Litany,  not  the  attributes 
of  the  Almighty,  but  the  acreage  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  think^ 
proud  as  we  are  of  our  Empire,  determined  as  we  are  to  maintain  it, 
that  that  is  an  ideal  fit  or  proper  to  hold  before  either  the  Liberal 
party  or  the  children  of  this  country.  We  have  other  things  to  think 
about  nearer  at  home,  and  of  far  greater  permanent  importance.  I 
read  the  other  day  that  the  great  question  of  the  future,  involving  the 
existence  of  this  nation,  was  the  Persian  Gulf.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  induced  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  value 
the  trade  of  the  country  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  any  man  need  do,  and 
as  far  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  Persian  Gulf  I  wish  the  Persian  Gulf 
well.  But  the  fortunes  of  this  country  are  involved  somewhere  else. 
They  are  mixed  up  with  the  great  population  growing  up  in  our  own 
streets,  and  in  our  own  homes.  And  the  question  what  that  popula- 
tion is  doing  to-day,  what  kind  of  houses  they  live  in,  what  air  they 
Inreathe,  what  hours  they  work,  what  education  they  are  getting  in  the 
schools— aye,  and  in  the  streets  too — what  games  they  play,  what 
language  they  employ,  what  books  they  read,  what  notions  they  enter- 
tain of  national  honour  and  justice — it  is  upon  those  questions,  and 
not  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  that  the  permanence  of  the  Empire 
depends.  I  hope  the  Liberal  party  will  always  be  a  zealous  party, 
and  full  of  faith  in  those  great  causes  in  which  are  bound  up  the 
hopes  of  generations  to  come — peace,  sobriety,  religious  liberty, 
health,  justice— irrespective  of  race  or  colour,  whether  at  home  or 
in  South  Africa— honest  finance,  absolutely  impartial  distribution  of 
the  vast  and  growing  burden,  both  of  Imperial  and  municipal  debt, 
the  Labour  question,  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  Here  is  a  theatre 
for  our  action  which  may  well  engage  us  for  the  remainder  of  our 
lives,  which  may  well  bind  us  together  in  political  fnendship  and  in 
party  union,  our  leaders  combining  and  their  followers  co-operating  in 
both  preserving  the  liberties  we  have  with  difficulty  obtained  and  in 
spreading  and  promoting  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  future.  We 
believe  that  the  present  Ministry  has  injured  and  thwarted  all  these 
great  causes,  has  encouraged  militarism,  has  heaped  a  vast  burden  of 
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debt  upon  posterity,  has  imposed  religious  tests  upon  a  great  profession, 
and  has  sought  to  interfere  with  the  magistrates  in  the  exercise  of 
their  bounden  duties — duties  too  long  neglected,  it  may  be,  but  which 
I  am  satisfied,  being  Englishmen,  they  will  perform,  despite  the  threats 
even  of  the  Prime  Minister.     In  the  report,  the  adoption  of  which  I 
now  move,  you   will   find   treated  many  important   questions.     You 
will  find  a  paragraph  dealing  with  the  question  of  trades  unionism, 
a  great  question  at   the  present  moment  upon   which   the   country 
has   gone   back   under   the  guidance  of  the   Ministry.      Legislation 
upon  that  subject  is  absolutely  essential.     The  Penrhyn  case  is  most 
valuable  as  raising  questions  which,  if  not  now  ripe  for  the  solution, 
soon  must  be  solved.     It  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  future  when  a  great 
many   things   which   now   seem   as   immutable  as   the   heavens   will 
have  to  be  altered.     There  are  only  two  subjects  more  upon  which 
I  must  say  a  word.     The  first  is  the  Election  Fund — to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war,   a  holy   war  against  reaction.     But  having  said  so 
much,   I   must  leave    the    subject  in   the   hands   of  the    Treasurer- 
Elect.     The  second  is  a  thorny  question,  but  the   President  of  the 
National    Liberal    Federation    is  accustomed   to   thorns.       He   is   a 
veritable  pin- cushion  into  which  every  thorn  is  thrust.     He  must  not 
be  frightened  by  thorny  questions.     I  am,  therefore,  going  to  asl^  your 
attention  for  a  moment   to   the  consideration  of  a   very   important 
question,  namely,  that  of  Labour  representation^  and,  feeling  as  I  do  the 
great  importance  of  that  question,  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  which  I  do 
not  often  indulge  in,  of  putting  my  ideas  into  written  words  and  reading 
them   to  you   in   the   manner  tolerated,  but   not  permitted,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     I  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  pro- 
positions :  First,  all  good  Liberals  desire  to  see  the  House  of  Commons 
strengthened,  both  in  its   representative  capacity  and   its   debating 
power,  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  members  who  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  collectively  possess  the  experience  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  who  work  with  their  hands  and  are  paid  by 
weekly  wages.     Second,  in  pursuance  of  this  desire,  good  Liberals  in 
those  constituencies  where  Labour  representation  is  discussed  have  no 
wish  to  attach  mere  party  labels  to  honest  men  who  would  by  their 
votes  and  voices  in  Parliament  promote  peace,  progress,  and  reform. 
Third,  Labour  representatives  who  seek  to  contest  seats  where  there  is 
not  a  clear  working  majority  of  Labour  votes  on  their  side  must  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  wish  to  get  into  Parliament  by  Liberal 
votes  or  by  Tory  votes.  Fourth,  if  by  Tory  votes.  Liberals,  of  course,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  if  by  Liberal  votes.  Labour  repre- 
sentatives must  not,  however  independent  they  remain,  flout  the  party  to 
which  the  Liberals  votei*8  belong;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  memoers 
of  Liberal  associations  refuse  to  weigh  in  friendly  scales  the  claims  of 
Labour  to  be  directly  represented  in  Parliament.    Fifth,  the  question  is 
one  which  has  finally  to  be  settled  by  each  constituency  for  itself.   Head- 
quarters can  only  tender  advice  when  advice  is  sought,  and  have  no 
-^eans  of  enforcing  that  advice,  even  if  asked  to  give  it.     Electors  will 
t  be  bullied  either  by  federations  or  by  leagues,  or  by  Independent 
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Labour  parties.  When  the  polling  day  comes  they  will  vote  as  they 
are  mindeoL  Anybody  who  lays  down  his  statutory  contribution  to 
the  returning  officer's  expenses  can  go  the  poll.  Nobody  can  stop 
him.  But  the  man  who  wants  vot«s  must  first  win  the  confidence  of 
the  voters,  and  be  a  man  they  can  respect  and  honestly  support, 
lastly,  though  the  electors  must  ultimately  decide  at  the  polls,  yet  in 
most  cases  where  the  difliculty  in  deciding  between  the  claims  of 
candidates  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  Labour  and  those  outside  the 
ranks  has  actually  arisen,  the  question  can  be,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be,  settled  in  a  conference  where  all  the  Progressive — call 
them  by  what  name  you  please — influences  at  work  in  the 
constituency  are  represented,  but  Liberals  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  at  such  a  conference  the  adoption  of  the  Labour  representative 
unless  the  latter  is  prepared,  whilst  maintaining  and  retaining  his 
personal  independence,  to  pledge  himself,  as  did  the  Labour  candidate 
at  Woolwich,  to  do  all  he  can,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  to  further  the 
general  cause  of  pea.ce,  economy,  temperance,  religious  liberty,  and 
financial  and  electoral  reform.  Now,  as  if  to  give  force  to  these  poor 
words  of  mine,  there  is  an  election  going  on  at  this  minute  in  Preston, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Council  have  felt  themselves  doing  only 
the  right  thing  in  sending  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Hodge : — 
•*  Council  National  Liberal  Federation  assembled  Scarborough  heartily 
wishes  you  success."  In  Chartist  times  there  was  a  famous  election  at 
Preston,  and  Orator  Hunt,  a  remarkable  man  in  his  day,  was  returned 
to  Parliament  against  the  Stanley  of  the  time,  and  Lord  Dei;by  was  so 
angry  at  the  insult  which  he  said  was  done  to  his  family  by  Preston 
that  he  actually  pulled  down,  stone  by  stone,  his  town  house  in  that 
place.  And  what  is  more,  as  if  for  ever  effectually  to  work  the  ruin  of 
Preston  he  sold  his  cock-pit  to  the  Methodists.  But  the  result  was  not 
in  accordance  with  his  Lordship's  momentary  wishes.  Preston  was 
then  a  fourth  rate  county  town  ;  it  is  now  a  great  industrial  centre 
with  its  own  life  and  its  own  problems.  I  hope  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  now  going  on  between  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Stanley 
and  the  great  question  of  Labour  will  prove  that  Preston  has  not 
wholly  lost  its  old  spirit  of  independence. 

Sib  Charles  McLaren,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Bos worth  Division),  seconded 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  He  observed 
that  if  that  remarkable  gathering  was  an  index  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
feeling  which  the  present  condition  of  political  affairs  was  rousing  in 
the  country,  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  finger 
of  fate  was  pointing.  The  country  had  been  sitting  for  two  years  in  a 
state  of  vague  apprehension.  It  did  not  know  in  which  direction  the 
^linistry  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  drifting.  The  country  could 
understand  a  Liberal  Administration,  and  it  could  understand  a  Tory 
Administration,  but  it  could  not  understand  a  Government  which  was 
simply  a  Government  of  wobblers  without  backbone,  without  intelligible 
policy — in  fact,  to  use  the  description  of  one  of  their  own  members, 
"a  Government  of  mess,  muddle,  and  make-believe."     Referring  to  the 
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education  question,  he  observed  that  the  Government  had  succeeded — 
against  the  protests  of  the  country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  hardest- 
fought  contest  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons — in  placing 
the  heel  of  the  bigot  upon  the  neck  of  the  people.  It  was  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  that  unfair  act  that  was  nerving  politicians  to 
come  into  the  battle  and  fight;  and  not  once  or  twice  in  English 
history  had  the  people  shaken  off  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  He 
believed  they  were  determined  that  the  education  of  their  children 
should  be  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  the  money  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay  in  taxes  for  that  education  should  be  administered 
by  men  of  their  own  choice.  The  speaker  went  on  to  point  out^ 
in  reference  to  the  increasing  national  expenditure,  that  this  country 
was  paying  for  its  army  a  larger  sum  than  was  paid  either  by  France 
or  Germany  for  the  millions  of  men  those  countries  had  under  arms. 
And  in  return  we  had  Mr.  Brodrick's  phantom  army  corps.  'How 
long  was  this  state  of  things  to  go  on  ?  There  was  nothing  so 
cheering  in  the  Liberal  outlook  as  the  relations  that  were  growing 
between  the  Liberal  and  Labour  causes ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
active  and  prominent  part  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was  taking  in  this 
matter.  What  had  the  Labour  party  to  gain  from  the  present 
Administration  1  They  were  interested  in  hours  of  labour,  in  the 
housing  question,  in  the  amendment  of  the  Compensation  Act,  and 
they  wished  their  trades  union  funds  to  be  protected.  On  none  of  these 
points  had  they  received  help  from  the  present  Administration.  The 
Liberal  party  had  been  looked  to  for  help,  and  he  was  glad  to  know 
that  it  had  been  given.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  the  party  leaders 
ihould  have  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  registration  and 
franchise  reform.  Scores  of  Liberal  constituencies  had  been  lost 
because  there  had  not  been  "  One  Man,  One  Vote."  Until  this  was 
obtained  the  Liberal  party  would  be  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  their  back  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  never  curb 
the  pretentions  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Alteration  of  Rule. 

The  President  moved  : — 
**  To  insert  in  Rule  V.,  at  end  of  first  paragraph*: — 

^*  *  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  casual 
vacancies  occurring  during  the  year.'  " 

The  object  of  this  alteration  was  to  get  their  old  friend  Dr.  Spenoe 
Watson  on  the  Executive  Committee.  That  name,  observed  the 
President,  was  a  charm,  but  at  all  events  it  was  not  a  secret  charm. 

Mb.  J.  E.  WiLLANS  (Huddersfield)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

*  Paragraph  referred  to,    Rule   V.~'*  Executive  Committee—The   Executive 
Committee  ahall  ooneist  of  the  officers  of  the  Federation,  with  not  more  than  twenty 
er  members  (Members  of  Parliament  being  ineligible)  to  be  elected  by  the  Greneral 
mittee  at  its  first  meeting  in  each  year,  in  accordance  with  Rule  Iv." 
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Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  CoMPTON  RiCKETT,  M.P.  (Scarborough),  moved : — 
"That  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  be  re-elected  President,  and  that 
Dr.  John  Massie  be  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  hon.  member  said  that  although  the  Federation  took  their 
president  last  year  on  his  public  name  and  reputation,  they  knew  him 
now  more  than  as  politican,  more  than  as  a  literary  man — they  knew 
him  as  a  wise  and  sagacious  leader.  He  was  torn  with  conflicting 
emotions  in  proposing  that  they  should  retain  so  able  a  man  as  Mr. 
Birrell  as  president  of  the  Federation,  because  he  would  like  to  see 
that  gentleman  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  he  understood 
that  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  disqualify  Mr. 
Birrell  for  the  post.  There  were  few  men  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
who  could  illuminate  debate,  who  could  so  well  save  the  House  from  a 
long  and  dreary  speech  by  a  few  pungent  sentences  as  could  Mr.  Birrell. 
It  was,  however,  of  great  advantage  to  the  party  that  Mr.  Birrell 
should  be  free  from  Parliamentary  duties  to  further,  up  and  down  the 
country,  the  great  principles  of  Liberalism.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Massie, 
he  was  sure  the  Federation  would  take  no  denial  from  him ;  any  form 
of  passive  resistance  would  fail  in  his  case.  The  Royalists  sent  their 
money  to  Oxford  for  the  King  in  the  great  Civil  War.  When  the 
money  was  exhausted  the  family  plate  followed.  The  standard  of  the 
people  was  now  unfurled  at  Oxford ;  there  let  them  send  their  coin 
and  melt  their  plate. 

Mb.  Harold  J.  Rbckitt,  M.P.  (Brigg  Division  of  Lincolnshire), 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
would  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Birrell  would  be  elected 
president  of  the  Federation,  because  he  was  wanted  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Instead  of  bending  their  energies  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Education  Act,  as  it  had  been  suggested  they  should,  the  speaker 
observed  that  he  should  prefer  to  see  a  contest  on  the  greater  and 
broader  issue  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  Mb.  Edward  Evaks,  Jun., 
and  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Prbsident,  in  replying,  said  he  would  only  commit  himself  to 
one  remark,  namely,  that  without  in  any  way  exaggerating  his  very 
slender  measure  of  usefulness  to  the  Liberal  party  during  the  past 
year,  he  could  honestly  say  that  he  believed  he  was  more  useful  to  it 
oat  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  ever  he  was  inside. 

National  Liberal  Campaigrn  Fund. 

Db.  John  Massie,  having  been  unanimously  elected  treasurer, 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  this  Council  warmly  approves  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  National 
liberal  Campaign  Fund.  The  Uouncil,  believing  that  the  issues  to  be 
determined  at  the  next  General  Election  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
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good  government  and  future  well-being  of  the  country,  pledges  itself  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  raise  such  a  fund  as  shall  be  adeauate  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  the  Liberal  party." 

Dr.  Massie  said :  I  thank  Mr.  Rickett  and  Mr.  Reckitt  for  their 
kind  expressions,  all  the  more  welcome  to  me  because  they  oome 
from  two  gentlemen  whose  harmony  this  morning,  coupled  with  the 
infinitesimal  difference  in  their  names,  is  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
unity  in  diversity  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  now  my  speech  shall 
be  brief  and  to  the  point,  a  combination  of  qualities  in  which  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  I  do  not  always  shine.  First  of  all, 
I  thank  you  for  electing  me  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  that  is 
a  piece  of  rank  hypocrisy  worthy  even  of  a  Tory  Government. 
When  a  man  who  spends  his  time  in  mortifying  the  natural 
indolence  of  his  flesh  sees  a  burdensome  office  thrust  upon  him,  he 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  insincerely  glad.  But,  gentlemen,  I  may 
thank  you  without  hypocrisy  for  your  confidence.  The  idea  that  I 
could  rise,  or,  as  it  would  be  more  true  to  say,  that  I  could  soar 
to  the  confidence  which  you  have  always  felt  in  my  great  predecessor. 
Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson,  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive.  We 
are  very  sorry  that  indisposition  and  absence  absoad  prevent  Dr. 
Spence  Watson  from  being  here  to-day.  I  believe  I  am  speaking  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  that  since  the  year  1886  only  on  one  occasion 
has  he  been  absent  from  these  meetings  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  and  that  was  an  occasion  when  on  account  of  a  grievous 
family  bereavement  he  had  our  deepest  sympathy.  But,  gentlemen, 
if  I  cannot  win  the  success  of  that  confidence,  I  can  at  least  do 
better — I  can  deserve  it.  Now,  I  want  all  the  support  you  can  give 
me,  lest,  like  Israel  of  old,  though  not  like  Israel  of  modem  times,  I 
have  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  I  want  all  the  confidence  you 
can  give  me,  because  I  propose  to  try  the  confidence  trick.  What  is 
required  of  me  *?  Well,  I  suppose  a  certain  elementary  knowledge  of 
arithmetic — but  not  much.  There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Mr.  Baring 
who  was  once  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after  his  appointment 
his  little  girl,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  much  arithmetical  confidence 
in  her  father^  exclaimed  :  "  But,  papa,  you  can't  add  ! ''  "  Ah  !  "  he  said, 
"  that's  true,  but  it's  of  no  consequence  :  subtraction  is  all  I  want." 
When  I  ask  what  is  required  of  me  I  am  reminded  of  the  scriptural 
question,  "  What,  O  man,  is  required  of  me  1 "  And  you  know  the 
answer,  "  To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humoly."  That  is 
all  very  well  for  the  ordinary  Christian,  but  it  won't  do  for  a  trea^iurer. 
We  have  it  on  plentiful  authority  that  Scripture  has  to  be  modified, 
and  sometimes  abandoned,  to  suit,  so  it  is  said,  the  complexity  of  our 
modem  civilisation,  or  barbarism.  Well  now,  to  take  those  in  order. 
To  do  justly — you  want,  I  suppose,  from  me  a  certain  common  honesty — 
honesty,  perhaps,  that  is  not  too  common  in  these  days.  But  again 
•Scripture  has  to  be  modified.  I  have  got  to  get  money,  and  you  know 
the  old  maxim,  "  Get  money — honestly  if  you  can,  but  anyhow  get 
money."  Then  the  second  qualification,  as  to  loving  mercy,  I  propose 
to  have  no  mercy  at  all.     And  as  to  the  third  qualification,  walking 
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humbly,  I  mean  to  be  as  aggressive  as  a  bishop.  Covetousness  is  a 
virtue  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  Liberal  cause  is  a  good  and  deserving 
cause.  The  Liberal  party  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  poor  party.  Like 
many  another  respectable  party,  it  comes  of  poor  but  honest  parents, 
and  grand  parents  too.  Why,  look  at  one  of  the  grandest  parents 
the  Liberal  party  has  ever  had,  the  Grand  Old  Man.  Relatively 
speaking,  as  a  politician  he  lived  a  poor  man,  and  what  is 
better  still,  he  died  a  poor  man.  He  took  nothing  for 
himself  or  for  his  family;  and  that  is  an  example  to  any 
treasurer.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  money  ;  certainly  not  for 
ourselves,  and  not  alone  for  our  own  party ;  we  want  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  The  nation  is  in  the  direst  straits.  It  is  saddled  with 
a  very  poor  Government,  but,  as  the  Frenchman  says,  we  want  to 
change  all  that,  and  that  is  where  my  resolution  comes  in,  in  the 
interest  of  the  new  campaign  fund.  Please  to  remember  that  I  have 
never  asked  you  for  anything  before,  and  you  ought  to  encourage  a 
young  beginner.  I  will  promise  you  that  it  shall  not  be  the  last  time  I 
sliall  ask  you.  Now,  gentlemen,  to  be  serious,  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  to  retain  your  respect,  though  I  have  really  been  serious  all  the 
time — I  have  only  concealed  my  seriousness  as  a  pious  man  sometimes 
conceals  his  piety,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  hypocrisy,  to  be  pious 
and  not  look  it— the  cause  for  which  I  plead  is  a  poor  cause.  It  is 
more  than  that ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  poor.  You  know  that  he  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  I  am  perfectly  serious  about 
that,  and  as  the  old  preacher  said,  if  you  trust  the  security,  down  with 
your  dust.  Now,  what  are  the  objects  we  have  in  view  ?  There  are 
many  Liberal  constituencies,  or  Liberal  parties  in  constituencies  in  the 
country,  that  are  what  is  called  moribund.  That  is  a  word  suitably  taken 
from  a  dead  language  to  refer  to  the  dead.  We  want  to  bring  the  dead 
to  life  again.  There  are  plenty  of  Liberal  causes  in  the  country  that  are 
alive  enough ;  they  are  spirited  enough,  but  they  are  straitened  in  their 
resources.  Tliey  cannot  even  pay  for  their  registration.  We  want  to 
set  them  in  a  larger  room.  We  want  active  agents  and  good  agents  to 
go  about  the  country  quickening  dead  causes.  You  can't  get  good 
men  to  give  up  their  work  unless  you  give  them  good  pay.  It  is 
not  fair.  They  deserve  compensation.  It  is  the  kind  of  compensa- 
tion I  believe  in.  Then,  we  want  to  bring  it  about  that  there 
shall  be  plenty  of  good  candidates,  even  if  the  candidates  be  poor. 
We  don't  want  the  first-rate  candidate  to  be  refused  because  he  has 
not  money  and  the  second-rate  candidate  to  be  taken  because  he  has. 
Bat  to  spend  the  money  in  simply  paying  the  election  expenses 
of  candidates  is  like  sowing  seed  on  the  hard  wayside.  We  must  first 
till  the  ground  before  the  seed  can  be  sown.  In  a  word,  we  must 
organise.  We  want  to  get  better  candidates,  and  we  must  give  the 
better  candidates  a  better  chance.  Now,  these  are  our  objects, 
and  that  is  the  order  of  them.  I  am  sure  that  in  your  sight  they 
arc  irreproachable  ;  I  am  sure  they  have  your  sympathy.  Well, 
how  much?  We  are  modest;  we  are  aiming  at  £50,000.  That  is 
something,  but  we  could  do  with  a  great  deal  more.     We  are  not 
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aiming  at  the  stars — we  are  aiming  at  the  tree  tops;  but  we 
hope  that  with  your  aid  we  may  still  aim  at  the  high  moun- 
tains. We  have  made  a  very  good  start :  in  a  few  weeks — two 
or  three  weeks  —  we  have  secured  £21,000.  A  little  piece  of 
autobiography  —  only  the  "auto"  is  plural,  if  you  please.  The 
Executive  first  asked  themselves  how  much  their  sympathy  was 
worth,  and  they  put  down  what  they  could.  Then  they  went  to  their 
friends,  their  richer  friends.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Lioeral  party  not 
many  rich  men  are  called,  but  there  are  still  a  few  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  StilJ,  there  are  comparatively  few  called,  and 
therefore  comparatively  few  to  be  called  upon.  Let  me  express  our 
debt  of  gratitude  first  of  all  to  our  President,  who  has  worked 
unremittingly  in  the  cause  of  the  £21,000.  Let  me  also  say  a 
word — and  he  deserves  far  more  than  a  word — for  our  friend  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  secretary.  He  is  not  a  talking,  blustering,  bullying 
kind  of  man.  He  is  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  the  man  at  the 
wheel  must  not  talk  too  much,  and  you  must  not  talk  too  much  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  But  for  steady  and  wise  judgment,  and  for  quiet 
and  persistent  energy,  give  me  our  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson.  And  then 
the  Executive  as  well  went  about  the  country,  I  mean  by  correspon- 
dence, and  the  £21,000  is  partly  due  to  their  exertions.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  the  sting  of  my  speech  being  in  the  tail,  we  are  making  a 
new  departure,  and  I  first  of  all  appeal  to  you.  Surely  this  Govern- 
ment has  shown  you  how  to  open  your  pockets.  We  can  rely  entirely 
on  their  teaching  there ;  that  is  a  form  of  education  in  which  they  are 
perfectly  efficient.  Why  should  not  the  delegates  set  an  example  to  those 
whom  they  represent  ?  We  want  you,  I  don't  say  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  money  yourselves — I  know  that  many  of  you  give  us  what  is  far  better 
than  money,  splendid  and  useful  work — we  want  you  to  help  in  various 
ways.  You  have  given  me  an  office — you  have  given  me  no  salary,  at 
least  you  have  premised  me  none — but  you  must  nob  make  that  office 
a  sinecure.  If  you  make  it  a  sinecure  I  shall  come  and  ask  for  a 
salary,  because  I  shall  want  compensation,  like  Mr.  Kruger,  for  moral 
and  intellectual  damage.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  when  I  tell  you,  or 
remind  you,  that  you  have  blank  forms  in  your  hands,  you  will  not 
assume  a  blank  expression.  Any  of  you  who  are  inclined  to  fill  up 
those  forms,  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  blank,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity either  at  the  doors  this  afternoon,  or  at  the  doors  to-morrow,  of 
handing  the  promises  to  those  who  will  receive  them.  I  am  to  be 
second^  and  supported,  I  am  happy  to  say,  by  two  of  our  most 
generous  givers,  Mr.  Lever  and  Sir  John  Brunner.  They  will  be  able 
to  say  to  you,  "This  is  the  way  ;  walk  ye  in  it."  The  MeUiodists  raised 
a  million  guineas.  Of  course,  the  Methodists  are  excellent  people  ;  I 
can't  expect  you  to  be  better  than  the  Methodists;  but  you  don't 
know  how  good  you  can  be  till  you  try.  Depend  upon  it  you 
will  work  all  the  harder  for  the  Liberal  cause  if  you  put  an  investment 
in  the  business ;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  this  fund  shall  not  be,  like 
the  Transvaal  loan,  over  subscribed.  And  I  will  also  guarantee  that 
the  allotment  shall  be  perfectly  fair  and  above-board.     But  now  one 
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concluding  word  :  Is  not  it  with  us  "  now  or  never  "  ?  The  Government, 
while  they  have  been  in,  have  played  ducks  and  drakes ;  you  must  not 
call  me  profane,  I  am  dealing  in  sober  Scriptural  truth  when  I  say  that 
if  you  allow  them  to  get  in  again  at  the  next  election,  they  will  play, 
not  ducks  and  drakes,  but  the  devil.  That  they  must  not  and  shall 
not  do,  with  our  consent ;  so  give  us,  if  you  please,  the  sinews  of  war 
that  we  may  grip  and  crush  the  worst  Government  of  modern  times. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Lever,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said  :  It  gives  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  be  called  upon  to  second  this  resolution.  It  is 
true  that  I  was  a  member  of  this  Federation,  but  you  have  a  rule  about 
the  minimum  amount  of  attendances,  and  about  retirement.  Well, 
occasion  arose  when  I  had  to  go  to  Australia  and  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  election  on  to  the  Liberal  Federation  was  the  only 
•election  I  had  ever  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  as  I  should  be  very 
loath  to  be  taken  off,  I  thought  I  had  better  not  seek  re-election  for 
that  year.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  the  seconder  of  this 
resolution  to  foUow  Professor  Massie,  because  he  has  covered  the 
^ground  so  thoroughly,  so  completely,  and  has  left  the  seconder — I  won^t 
say  the  supporter  (Sir  John  Brunner),  because  he  can  speak  on  all 
occasions — he  has  left  the  seconder  nothing  to  say.  Professor  Massie, 
however,  did  not  say  very  much  about  the  amount,  but  I  think  the 
sum  mentioned  is  far  too  little.  Certainly,  we  can't  do  with  anything 
less  if  the  programme  sketched  by  Mr.  Massie  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Every  Liberal  organisation  in  the  country  ought  to  be  properly 
-equipped,  and  good  candidates  ought  to  be  found  by  the  con- 
stituencies, who  ought  also  to  be  able  to  make  their  selections 
uninfluenced  by  monetary  considerations.  And  every  Liberal 
agent  in  the  country  ought  to  be  properly  paid.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  work  so  zealously  for 
the  party,  and  so  disinterestedly  for  the  party  and  for  so  little  pay 
as  the  Liberal  agents  of  the  country.  I  think  we  have  a  grand 
opportunity  just  now  for  raising  money.  At  the  present  time  people 
are  very  often  interested  in  making  their  investments  by  the  fact  that 
the  particular  moment  is  opportune.  And  I  think  that  is  a  strong 
reason  why  this  appeal  should  be  met.  The  Government  have 
made  the  way  about  as  easy  as  they  could  for  us.  We  Liberals 
have  an  excellent  case;  as  we  cannot  fight  without  the  sinews  of 
war  we  make  an  appeal  for  support.  We  make  it  not  to  the 
people  who  can  give  large  sums,  although,  of  course,  large  sums 
are  very  convenient,  but  we  hope  to  get  the  single  shillings 
and  pence  of  those  who,  by  their  numbers,  determine  the  fate  of 
•elections.  You  would  see  at  the  recent  Trades  Unions'  conference 
that  by  a  contribution  of  only  one  penny  per  member  per  year 
they  could  maintain  a  certain  number  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  great  masses  of  Liberals  of  this 
country  could  by  a  very  modest  contribution  to  this  fund  support  and 
enable  the  Liberal  Federation  to  do  all  the  work  it  has  the  heart  to 
do.     It  is  not  the  large  contributions  that  are  going  to  be  the  support 
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and  strength  of  this  Federation ;  it  is  the  shillings,  the  half-crowns, 
the  guineas,  and  we  feel  this :  We  make  this  appeal  with  the  utmost 
confidence  to  our  supporters  to  help  us  in  that  way.  We  know  it  will 
want  some  organisation  to  reach  them,  but  we  believe  that  that 
organisation  can  soon  be  set  to  work.  We  feel  that  the  sum  of 
£50,000  that  has  been  named  is  far  too  small,  but  we  must  begin. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  a  decaying  party.  Just  consider  this  : 
On  the  one  side  there  are  the  Tories,  and  on  the  other  side  the  very 
extreme  section  of  Trades  Unionists.  We  have  between  these  two 
points  the  great  mass  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  vote  of  this  country, 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  has  been  no  Government 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  has  not  been  put  into  office  by 
Liberal  votes,  perhaps  with  an  adjective,  but  still  Liberal  votes.  You 
will  find  that  the  people  who  are  going  to  have  the  balance  of  power 
in  their  hands  at  the  next  election  will  not  be  the  two  extremes 
— the  extreme  of  the  Tory  party  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  extreme  of 
the  Labour  party  on  the  other,  but  the  great  force  of  Labour  and 
Liberalism  working  hand  in  hand  together.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  work  together.  We  have  everything  in  common,  and 
we  could  work  together  when  the  next  election  comes.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  without  funds.  It  may  be  hard  work  to  raise  these 
funds,  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  but  the  object  we  have  in  view  gives  us 
hope  that  we  shall  succeed.  The  Liberal  Federation  has  in  the  past 
been  the  subject  of  criticism,  but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  the 
members  have  had  of  being  able  to  show  their  sympathy  by  subscribing 
to  this  fund.  I  hope  that  we  shall  feel  that  our  criticism  in  the 
past  has,  at  any  rate,  placed  this  upon  us  :  That  we  are  responsible 
for  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  the  Federation,  that  we  are  responsible 
for  answering  to  this  appeal,  and  that  if  we  do  not  answer  to 
it,  if  we  do  not  support  the  Federation,  if  we  do  not  work  all 
we  can  to  increase  this  fund,  then  our  criticism  in  the  past  has 
lacked  sincerity.  I  can  put  no  other  interpretation  than  that  upon  it. 
We  have  always  desired  that  the  Federation  should  be  strong,  and  that 
it  should  act  throughout  the  country  as  a  vitalising,  organising  force. 
Now  the  dpportunity  has  come.  Let  us  respond,  and  let  us  see  that 
the  sum  asked  by  the  Federation  is  not  only  raised,  but  doubled  and 
trebled. 

Sib  John  Brunnrr,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Cheshire — Northwich  Division), 
supported  the  resolution.  He  said :  I  have  been  pitied  in  that  I  had  so 
thin  a  subject  to  speak  to,  but  from  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  plenty  to  be  said  for  this  resolution. 
Why,  a  speech  upon  this  subject  includes  all  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made,  and  that  can  be  made  at  this  meeting  of  the  Federation. 
There  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Birrell  wants,  there  is  nothing  tluit  Mr. 
Rickett  and  Mr.  Reckitt,  and  Mr.  Massie  and  Mr.  Lever  want  that  is 
not  in  this  resolution.  But  this  resolution  points  out  that  if  you  desire 
all  these  good  things  it  is  your  duty  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  them.     In  that  brilliant  survey  of  the  needs,  not  of  the  party. 
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but  of  the  country,  of  the  Empire,  which  Mr.  Birrell  has  given  to 
us,  there  was  no  one  of  them  that  came  so  fully  home  to  me  as 
that  one  of  national  education.  And  in  my  mind  that  question 
of  education  is  in  intimate  touch  with  the  question  of  Labour 
representation.  I  have  now  for  over  forty  years  been  working 
with  men  who  earned  their  living  by  weekly  wage,  always  on  good 
friendly  terms  with  them.  And  I  have  known  among  them  many  and 
many  a  man  whose  intellectual  power  and  whose  moral  character  fitted 
him  for  any  position,  however  honourable,  however  responsible,  to 
which  his  fellow-countrymen  could  call  him—  all  of  them  kept  where 
they  were,  all  of  them  i*epressed,  all  of  them  suffering  hardships 
through  lack  of  opportunity  in  their  youth.  Now,  isn't  it  clear  what 
an  intimate  association  there  is  between  the  question  of  Labour  repre- 
sentation and  the  question  of  Education?  I  see  these  men  with 
the  keenest,  deepest  sympathy  in  my  heart.  I  know  all  the  Labour 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  known  all  of 
tliem  for  many  years  past,  even  before  I  came  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  whilst  I  say  to  you  that  I  desire  that  men  like 
them  shall  be  freely  admitted  and  multiplied  in  number,  I  ask  it 
from  you  to  help  this  fund  whose  cause  I  am  advocating  at  this 
moment,  to  help  not  only  these  men,  but  the  children  of  every  man 
in  the  country,  because  you  can  only  obtain  absolute  freedom  of 
opportunity  for  all  classes  through  the  success  of  the  funds  which  are 
to  be  raised.  One  other  point,  and  I  have  done,  and  I  end  on  a 
persona]  note.  It  is  now  twenty  years  ago  since  I  had  the  duty  of 
going  through  the  papers  of  my  old  father  who  died  at  that  time.  He 
lived  a  long  and  honoured  life.  He  was  a  man  always  of  narrow 
circumstances,  but  when  I  found  amongst  his  papers,  carefully  and 
methodically  kept  as  they  all  of  them  were,  records  of  gifts  year  by  year 
out  of  his  hard-earned  money  for  noble  objects,  I  tell  you  my  pride  in  my 
father  was  infinite.  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  and  I  ask  you  to 
nay  to  all  your  friends,  that  you  can  leave  no  nobler  legacy  to 
your  children  than  the  memory  of  sacrifices  made  in  a  cause  so 
great,  so  noble,  and  so  holy  as  that  which  we,  as  a  party,  have 
before  us  to  day. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Education. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Geobge,  M.P.  (Carnarvon),  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

'*  That  this  Council  places  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament,  can 
be  DO  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for 
such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of 
edocatioD  baaed  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and 
nectarian  influences.  Further,  this  Council  protests  against  the  shameless 
obitinacy  of  the  Govemlhent  in  ignoring  the  censure  unmistakably  expressed 
by  the  country  on  the  Education  Act  of  1902  by  the  introduction  of  an 
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Education  Bill  for  London,  which  is  not  only  marred  by  the  same  vices,  but 
made  grotesque  and  impossible  by  vices  of  its  own." 

He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  moving  this  resolution.  It  condemned 
the  Education  Act  of  last  year  and  the  Education  Bill  of  the  pi-esent 
year,  because  they  were  contrary  to  constitutional  principles.  The 
Education  Act  had  been  carried,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
who  had  never  been  previously  consulted,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  Parliament.  And  what  was  done  with  the  Bill  of  last  year 
was  being  done,  and  to  a  worse  extent,  with  the  London  Education 
Bill  this  year.  To  say  all  this  of  the  Act  and  the  Bill  was  simply  to 
say  that  they  were  pieces  of  Tory  legislation.  They  were  Tory  in  their 
principles  and  they  were  Tory  in  the  methods  whereby  they  were 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  some  people  who 
imagined  long  ago  that  Toryism  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  thought 
that  once  the  Liberal  Unionists  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
Tories  the  Ethiopian  would  change  the  colour  of  his  skin.  Well,  the 
Ethiopian's  features  were  pretty  much  the  same,  in  spite  of  a  goo«i 
many  years  of  Liberal  Unionist  massage  upon  it.  There  wa&  an  old 
Eastern  proverb  that  said,  "A  cur's  tail  may  be  warmed  and 
pressed  and  bound  with  ligatures,  and  after  twelve  years  it  will  still 
resume  its  natural  form'';  and  these  dog  fanciers  from  Birmingham 
had  been  performing  all  these  operations  upon  the  Tory  tail,  and  after 
seventeen  years  there  was  still  the  same  old  twist  in  it.  "  All  we 
contend  for,"  continued  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  "  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  control  the  institutions  which  are  of  the  most  vital  importance  ta 
them.  The  Tories  did  not  consult  the  people.  True ;  but  the  people 
were  not  their  clients.  They  consulted  Convocation,  who  really  are 
their  clients.  Education  of  the  children  in  the  State  schools  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  people,  and  they  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  management.  It  means  the  difference  to  the 
children  between  entering  upon  the  struggle  for  existence  with  &• 
sword,  sharpened  and  of  tempered  steel,  and  simply  facing  that 
terrible  struggle  with  a  blunt  weapon  of  unhammered  iron ;  it  is  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure,  between  comfort  and  misery', 
between  plenty  and  penury,  between  light  and  darkness.  I  say  it  ia 
an  intolerable  affront  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  should  not 
manage  these  most  important  institutions.  Tlierefore,  I  say  that  the 
principle  in  the  resolution — the  principle  of  popular  control — 
is  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  for  which, 
we  shall  fight  at  the  next  general  election  But  we  are  told 
it  is  not  a  question  of  popular  control.  It  is  a  question 
between  two  ethical  systems-— the  Godless  school  board  and  the 
Christian  denominational  sectarian  schools;  a  pagan  system, 
supported  by  those  schismatic  institutions  known  as  Nonconformist 
churches,  and  the  Christian  system  supported  by  that  noble  trade 
which  has  always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  on  the  altar  of  sobriety 
and  morality  in  this  kingdom — I  mean  the  liquor  trade."  If  anything 
were  wanted  to  show  how  thoroughly  hollow  the  contention  was  that 
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this  was  a  great  contest  about  religious  instruction,  he  thought  they 
had  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  pretty  well  in  Wales.  "We 
offered  to  all  these  schools  all  that  they  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction.  We  conceded  all  they  demanded  on  the  purely 
religious  side,  but  refused  to  concede  popular  control.  What  was 
the  answer  to  that  1  *  You  give  us  all  we  ask  for  in  the  matter 
of  religion ;  we  want  patronage  and  power.* "  How  hollow  were 
their  demands,  and  their  pretences  that  they  were  simply  fighting 
in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  fighting  for  pelf  and  patronage.  The  hon.  member 
said  that  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  sincerity  of  the  sup- 
porters of  sectarian  schools,  in  the  matter  of  religious  education,  was 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  introduction  of  the  Kenyon- 
Slaney  clause.  As  a  rule  they  knew  perfectly  well  the  two  great  sup- 
porters of  these  sectarian  schools  in  rural  districts  were  the  squire 
and  the  parson.  Tlie  squire  supported  them  for  two  reasons — one 
economical,  the  other  theological.  The  squire's  notion  of  the  Protestant 
religion  was  the  notion  of  Henry  VIII. — that  the  most  important 
dogma  in  the  religion  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  important 
person  in  his  own  dominions.  Tlie  squire  took  the  same  view.  The 
parson  was  now,  however,  a  changed  man,  and  conceived  himself  to  be 
bigger  than  the  squire  himself.  In  fact,  he  was  suffering  from  apostolic 
succession.  In  conclusion  he  declared  that  it  depended  upon 
whether  Englishmen  fought  the  priesthood  in  the  same  spirit  as 
of  old  whether  Britain  would  remain,  as  it  had  in  the  past,  in  the  van 
of  human  liberty  and  progress,  or  whether  it  would  sink  back  into 
decay  with  Spain  behind  the  triumphal  car  of  the  priest. 

Sib  George  Kbkewich,  K.C.B.,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said 
he  felt  a  little  diffidence  about  speaking  there  that  afternoon,  first, 
because  he  knew  that  he  should  have  to  follow  such  an  accomplished 
orator  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  secondly,  because  he  remembered  the 
great  speech  on  the  same  subject  made  last  year  by  his  friend  and  former 
chief.  Sir  Arthur  Acland,  the  only  Minister  of  Education  he  had  ever 
seen.  "  But,"  Sir  George  added,  "  I  thought  to  myself  if  so  many  years' 
experience  as  an  official  under  a  Tory  Government  had  not  toughened 
my  skin  sufficiently  to  face  any  audience,  I  might  as  well  retire  from 
the  political  arena  altogether.  And  then  I  thought  again,  surely  you 
will  extend  to  the  dispossessed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
cordial  welcome,  knowing  why  he  has  been  dispossessed."  He  wished 
to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  Bill  that  the  Government  had  introduced 
for  the  worser  education  of  London.  They  had  disregarded  the  warn- 
ing of  the  by-elections — Woolwich,  Rye,  Bury,  Newmarket,  and  else- 
where. They  had  not  learned  wisdom  from  these  by-elections — what 
Tory  Government  ever  learned  wisdom  1 — but  had  proceeded  from  folly 
to  foUy.  The  intention  of  this  Bill  was  to  place  all  the  admirable  schools 
erected  by  the  School  Board  of  London  in  the  hands  of  vestrydom — in  the 
hands  of  the  borough  councils— in  order  that  they  might  be  ruined  in  the 
interests  of  denominationalism.   That  was  the  meaning  and  the  intention 
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of  the  Bill.  It  was  possible  that  some  alteration  might  be  obtained  in  its 
machinery.  It  was  possible  that  it  might  go  out  of  Parliament  less 
an  insult  to  the  County  Council  and  to  the  School  Board  than  it  was 
at  present,  but  it  would  never  go  out  free  of  all  those  defects  which  it 
shared  with  the  other  Act — the  defects  of  religious  tests  and  of  State 
endowment  of  denominational  schools.  It  would  never  go  out  free  of 
that  proselytism  which,  it  was  known,  went  on  so  constantly  in  Church 
schools.  Continuing,  Sir  George  said  that,  as  might  be  imagined,  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  religious  difficulty  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  the  religious  difficulty  that  was  created  by  this  Bill. 
The  religious  difficulty  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  was  the 
difficulty  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  country  schools.  Now  the 
religious  difficulty  had  been  made  universal.  Everywhere  the  Non- 
conformist ratepayer  had  to  pay  his  rates  for  the  teaching  of  doctrines 
which  he  abhorred.  And  were  not  the  children  in  the  schools 
proselytised  1  (A  Voice  :  "They  are.")  "They  are,"  said  Sir  George. 
What  happened  to  a  child  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction  under 
the  Conscience  Clause  ]  The  child  was  either  put  into  a  class-room 
or  sent  into  a  comer  of  the  schoolroom.  He  once  asked  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  how  he  managed  with  the  children  thus  withdrawn  in 
his  school.  The  priest  told  him,  in  reply,  that  he  had  been  to  see  the 
mother  of  one  of  them  a  short  time  previously,  and  liad  asked  how 
the  child  was  getting  on.  "Oh  Father,"  the  woman  said,  "he 
is  getting  on  first-rate.  You  should  see  the  dear  little  fellow 
when  he  comes  from  school.  He  goes  down  flop  on  his  knees 
before  that  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  says  his 
"  Ave  Maria."  That  was  the  proselytising  of  the  child,  who  was 
put  into  the  comer  of  the  schoolroom  to  drink  in  everything  he 
heard.  .  Then  there  was  the  child  who  was  sent  into  a  class-room.  He 
knew  a  case  of  a  girl  who  was  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction 
by  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister.  When  she  went  to  school  next 
morning  the  teacher  said  to  her,  "  Go  into  the  class-room  alone,  you 
little  black  sheep."  The  child  went  home  crying,  and  said  that  in  the 
playground  the  children  had  been  running  after  her  all  day  calling 
out,  "  Ba,  ba,  black  sheep.*'  Was  it  not  a  shame  and  a  scandal  that 
such  things  should  be  1  There  were  also  the  religious  tests  in  training 
colleges.  What  an  inducement  they  were  for  a  Nonconformist  to  pro- 
fess a  creed  in  which  he  did  not  really  believe  !  He  knew  a  case  of  a 
pupil  teacher  who  was  crowded  out  of  an  undenominational  college, 
and  sought  admission  to  a  Church  college.  Being  informed  that  he 
could  not  be  accepted  unless  he  produced  a  certificate  of  baptism,  he 
promptly  got  baptised,  and  forwarded  the  certificate  the  very  same 
day,  and  was  admitted.  Was  not  that  proselytising.  W^hy,  asked 
Sir  George,  has  the  country  suffered  all  these  things  at  the  hands  of 
the  Church  1  We  were  told  that  the  Church  was  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion. So  the  Church  was — of  religious  education.  Instruction  in 
secular  subjects  was  a  mere  necessary  evil  added.  The  pioneer  times 
of  the  Church  were  about  1840.  In  Blackwooits  Magazine  of  1839, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  organ  of  the  Church  party,  he  found  this 
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passage  :  "  Education  would  make  the  people  uneasy  and  restless. 
Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  contentment.  The  only  education  that 
could  be  fitly  given  is  a  religious  education,  which  renders  them  (the 
people)  patient,  humble,  and  moral,  and  relieves  the  hardship  of  their 
present  lot  by  the  prospect  of  a  bright  eternity."  "  Still,  I  myself  am 
a  Churchman,"  said  Sir  George  in  conclusion,  "  and  I  believe  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Churchmen  who  think  as  I  do.  I  believe 
that  the  Church  has  been  misled  to  her  own  great  disadvantage  by 
those  l^slative  anachronisms  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I,  for  my  part, 
hope  that  the  Church  will  throw  over  those  leaders,  and  that  they  will 
recognise  that  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
a£fection  of  the  people,  and  not  the  money  of  the  State." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Land  Values. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Macnamara,  M.R  (N.  Camberwell),  moved  the  following 
resolution : — 

•*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
owners  of  land  values  should  be  placed  under  the  obligation  of  directly 
contcibuting  their  fair  share  towards  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  local 
administration. '  * 

Dr.  Macnamara  said  that  for  the  last  eight  years  Tory  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  had  been  asking  for  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
Imperial  taxation,  so  that  they  might  have  new  revenues  wherewith  to 
meet  the  increasing  burdens  upon  the  public  puree.  If  the  broadening 
were  done  on  demqpratic  lines,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  great 
democratic  financier.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  followed  in  1894,  the 
Liberal  party  would  be  in  agreement  with  them.  But  Tory  ideas  of 
broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  usually  worked  out  to  relief  for  the 
rich  and  greater  burdens  for  the  poor.  Admitting  that  on  democratic 
lines  there  was  a  need  for  a  broader  basis  of  Imperial  taxation,  how 
did  the  case  stand  with  local  taxation  1  For  the  past  five-and-twenty 
years  Imperial  taxes  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  gone  up  100  per 
cent.,  a  great  deal  of  it  within  the  last  eight  years.  In  the  same  time 
local  rates  had  gone  up  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  100  per  cent.,  but 
150  per  cent.,  and  in  England  200  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  the  claim 
for  the  redress  of  the  incidence  of  Imperial  taxation  was  urgent,  how 
much  more  urgent  was  the  claim  for  the  redress  of  the  incidence  of 
local  rating.  The  incidence  of  local  rating  was  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  progressivism  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment.  The 
burden  of  the  rates  was  grievous  to  be  borne  by  the  working  class, 
the  smaller  shopkeeping  class,  the  professional  class,  and  the  middle 
class,  and  as  the  standard  of  comfort  was  raised  the  burden  must  increase. 
Continuing,  Dr.  Macnamara  said  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  scientific 
economist,  but  he  did  claim  to  be  a  fairly  observant  person — and  a 
ratepayer.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  watched  this  matter  with 
great  care,  and  in  his  unintelligent  way  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  there  was  a  direct  relationship  between  rate  expenditure  and  land 
values,  and  that  relationship  was  the  very  simple  one  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  immediate  and  direct  result  of  any  public  improvement 
was  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  The 
ratepayers  of  a  great  town  spent  their  money  on  laying  out  a  park, 
opening  a  pleasure  garden,  widening  a  street,  making  provision  for 
electric  trams  or  light  railways,  and  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of 
seaing  the  direct  result  of  their  expenditure  in  the  fabulously 
increased  value  of  all  the  sites  in  the  locality.  The  landowner 
was  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  great  bulk  of  rate  expenditure. 
He  would  take  three  specific  cases  only.  First  a  London  case.  In 
the  year  1865  a  piece  of  land  on  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  near 
the  Temple  Station  covered  with  coal  sheds  and  coal  wharves 
changed  hands  for  £8,250.  In  the  year  1869-70  the  London  rate- 
payers, at  an  enormous  cost  to  themselves,  built  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment. In  the  year  1872  the  London  School  Board  sought  to  purchase 
the  piece  of  land  in  reference  for  the  erection  of  central  offices.  It 
cost  them  £26,420.  That  was  an  enhancement  of  £18,000  in  the 
year  or  two  which  had  elapsed ;  and  that  enhancement  was  entirely 
due  to  ratepayers  expenditure  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  In  this 
case,  of  course,  the  ratepayers'  were  bit  twice — bit  for  the  cost  of 
the  Embankment,  and  bit  to  the  tune  of  £18,000  becaase  of  their 
improvements  on  the  Embankment.  He  would  now  take  an  Edinburgh 
case.  Some  time  ago  the  City  Council  desired  to  secure  a  piece  of  land 
from  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  gasworks. 
Now,  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  value  of  that  land  according  to  its 
rating  assessment  would  have  made  the  purchasing  price  £17,300.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Edinburgh  City  Council  had  to  pay  £124,000,  or 
312  years'  purchase  of  the  value  of  the  land  according  to  its  contri- 
bution to  the  public  purse  at  the  moment.  Finally,  he  took  a 
Manchester  case.  When  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  commenced 
the  Trafford  Park  Estate  was  worth  £237  per  acre.  Before  the  canal 
was  finished  the  Trafford  Park  Estate  was  sold  for  £4,840  per  acre. 
In  all  large  towns  two  striking  phenomena  were  to  be  witnessed. 
The  first  was  that,  as  leases  fell  in,  ground  rents  could  be  created 
on  the  land  amounting  to  four  or  five  times  the  entire  rental 
value  of  the  premises  hitherto  standing  thereon.  The  second 
phenomenon  was  the  movement  of  the  population  towards  the 
suburbs,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  suburban  land 
brought  about  by  the  competition  for  dwelling-houses.  "  Now,  what," 
Dr.  Macnamara  asked,  "is  our  demand?  We  say  tliat  land,  and 
especially  urban  land,  should  be  assessed  separately  from  the  buildings 
upon  it.  That  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  practical  proposal,  even  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  And  having  got  the  land 
separately  assessed,  we  say  that  a  special  site  value  tax  or  rate  shall  be 
levied  on  it."  We  were  decades  behind  most  other  civilised  countries 
in  this  matter.  At  the  present  time  there  were  seventy-six  German 
to^'ns  and  counties  which  separately  assessed  land  and  levied  a  separate 
rate  upon  it.     Five  out  of  the  seven  Australian  colonies  had  this  system 
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in  force,  and  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  it  existed  in  New  Zealand. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked,  **  Why  should  the  owners  of 
ground  rents  escape  all  contribution  to  the  expenditure  of  their  localities  1 
These  ground  rents  have  all  grown  out  of  the  prosperity  and  industry 
of  the  community.  The  property  has  been  improved  by  local  expendi- 
ture, and  why  should  not  the  owners  contribute  towards  the  local 
expenditure  of  which  they  ought  to  bear  a  parti"  He  sympathised 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  he  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  an  answer. 
But  he  (Dr.  Macnamara)  ventured  to  say  that  after  the  next  general 
election  the  Liberal  party  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  question.  He  would  say  more ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  give  a  prompt  and  a  very  effective  answer  to  that  question, 
and  an  answer  whicl^  he  honestly  believed,  would  astonish  its  original 
propounder. 

Mr.  Edward  McHuoh  (President  of  the  Society  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values)  seconded  the  resolution.  The  question,  he  said,  was 
much  more  than  a  financial  question.  It  was  the  greatest  moral  question 
towards  which  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  this  country  could  be 
directed.  It  was  the  wages  question,  it  was  the  labour  question,  it  was 
the  housing  question,  and  it  was  the  cure  for  the  disparity  which 
existed  between  man  and  man  in  what  was  by  courtesy  called  civilisa- 
tion. There  were  thirty-two  and  a  half  million  people  in  England, 
mostly  landless.  Could  anything  more  astonishing  be  conceived  when 
one  considered  the  profound  relation  between  man  and  the  land,  which 
was  the  source  of  his  material  welfare  ?  There  was  a  time  in  this 
country  when  the-  holders  of  the  nation's  land  bore  the  nation's 
burdens.  But  they  got  tired  of  that,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
verted themselves  from  landholders  into  landowners,  and  then  they 
proceeded  to  tax  the  necessaries  of  life.  Taxation  had  been  the  means 
by  which  the  people  had  been  alienated  from  the  land,  and  by  taxation 
landlordism  could  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  pauperism  would 
disappear,  the  wages  question  and  the  housing  question  would  both  be 
«>lved,  and  we  should  be  a  nation  of  free  men,  living  as  men  possessed 
of  reason  ought  to  do — ^by  co-operating  socially  for  the  common  benefit. 
If  land  were  taxed  no  other  taxes  would  be  necessary.  There  would 
be  funds  enough  for  all  needs,  local  and  national. 

A  Delegate  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  land  that  had 
'been  spoken  of  as  having  gone  out  of  cultivation  could  be  profitably 
cultivated.  Our  strong  clay  lands  would  not  grow  wheat  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labour,  not  to  speak  of  rates  and  taxes. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF.  THE  COUNCIL 

FRIDAY,  MAY  15th. 

The  second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Londesborough 
Theatre  at  10.30  a.m.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of 
the  Federation),  occupied  the  chair. 

National  Expenditure. 

Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  (Rushcliffe  Division,  Notts.),  moved  th& 
following  resolution : — 

'*That  this  Council  views  with  alarm  the  enormous  growth  of  the- 
national  expenditure,  due  to  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  reckless  policy  of  the  Government,  an  expenditure  which  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  national  needs,  whicn  lays  upon  the  people  an- 
intolerable  buiden  of  taxation,  which  cripples  the  commerce  and  endangers- 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  those  great 
principles  of  Free  Trade  on  which  our  national  prosperity  depends." 

He  said  he  was  not  about  to  weary  them  with  many  figures,  but  the 
resolution  did  demand  that  he  should  give  some.  When  they 
dealt  with  figures  as  to  national  expenditure  there  was  always  danger 
of  some  confusion  and  variation,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  th& 
Parliamentary  papers  that  were  issued  on  this  head  were  multifarious, 
and,  to  some  extent,  contradictory,  but  there  was  one  of  those  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  at  any  rate,  that  the  House  of  Commons  considered  as- 
satisfactory  on  which  to  base  an  argument.  It  was  the  return  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Fowler's  return,  after  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who- 
annually  moved  it.  This  return  showed  the  net  issues  from  the 
Exchequer,  excluding  from  its  purview  all  the  money  that  was  raised 
and  paid  over  to  local  authorities.  Nothing  in  the  figures  he 
was  about  to  give  arose  from  the  war  in  South  Africa  or  the  conflict 
in  China.  They  might,  therefore,  rely  that  they  had  that  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  all  financial  comparisons,  namely,  a 
comparison  of  like  with  like.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1887,  a  year  belonging  to  a  period  for  which  a  Liberal 
Government  was  responsible,  was  78  millions  sterling  odd.  In  the* 
year  ending  March  31st,  1896,  for  which  also  a  Liberal  Government 
was  responsible  financially,  the  total  national  expenditure  was  85 
millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1899,  before  the  great  conflict  in 
South  Africa,  it  stood  at  94  millions  odd.  This  year,  ending  March 
31st,  1904,  the  national  expenditure  would  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £127,000,000.  That  was  to  say,  we  were  spending  this  year, 
under  the  heads  he  was  about  to  particularise,  £162  for  every  £100 
we  spent  in  1887,  or  £135  for  every  £100  we  spent  in  1899.  But 
everyone  who  had  any  dealings  in  commerce  or  finance  would  agree 
that  the  point  was,  where  did  the  increase  of  expenditure  arise? 
Well,  the  figures  would  show.     The  naval  and  military  expenditure- 
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of  this  country  in  the  year  1887  was  32  millions  sterling;  in  the 
year  now  running  it  was  69  millions  sterling.  That  was  where  the 
increase  arose.  But  he  thought  this  analysis  might  be  advantageously 
carried  a  little  further.  He  was  now  about  to  give  them,  the 
proportions  of  expenditure,  under  three  heads,  namely  (1)  service  of 
debt,  including  repayment,  interest,  and  cost  of  management; 
(2)  the  Civil  Services  (embracing  all  the  great  departments  that 
go  to  build  up  the  real  life  of  the  nation) ;  and  (3)  armaments,  naval 
and  military.  In  1887  out  of  every  £100  expended,  £34  went  in 
service  of  debt,  £25  on  the  Civil  Services,  and  £41  on  the  military 
and  naval  services.  In  1896,  £30  went  to  debt,  £26  to  Civil  Service, 
and  £44  to  naval  and  military  services.  Those  were  both  Liberal 
years.  In  1899  a  change  occurred  ;  only  £27  went  to  debt,  £26  to  the 
Civil  Service,  and  £47  to  the  military  and  naval  services.  But  in  this 
year  (1903-04)  the  figures  were  going  steadily  in  the  wrong  direction  ; 
only  £23  was  going  to  debt,  a  less  amount  relatively  and  absolutely  ;  • 
£24  to  the  Civil  Service,  but  £53  to  military  and  naval  services  out  of 
every  £100.  What  did  that  really  meant  He  was  not  going  to 
argue  there  whether  we  ought  to  have  an  army  and  navy,  but  he  did 
say  this  :  Everyone,  he  thought,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  would 
agree  that  a  large  portion,  at  all  events,  of  that  £53  out  of  every  £100 
was  not  what  could  he  termed  truly  reproductive  expenditure.  It 
might  be  insurance  against  {)Ossible  danger,  but  it  was  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  ardent  lover  of  armaments,  like  that  which 
we  paid  to  the  police  force  for  the  preservation  of  civil  order.  It  was 
not  reproductive  in  the  sense  that  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  to 
produce  articles  of  commerce  were.  It  was  not  in  the  highest  sense 
productive,  and  therefore  if  the  unproductive  expenditure  was 
rising  and  the  reproductive  expenditure  was  falling,  we  mtist  be 
going  along  the  wrong  road.  That  was  a  proposition  that  even  the 
person  who  desired  the  greatest  extension  of  the  Empire,  who  held 
most  surely  and  firmly  by  the  word  "  Imperialist,"  whatever  it  might 
mean,  would  agree  to.  There  were  two  main  sources,  after  all,  of  this 
alarming  increase  of  expenditure.  There  was  the  source  at  which 
he  had  hinted — territorial  expansion.    In  the  year  1896  it  was  said : — 

**  Fur  the  last  twenty  years,  still  more  for  the  last  twelve  years  [that  is 
since  1884],  you  hnve  been  laying  your  hands  with  almost  frantic  eagerness 
on  every  tract  of  territory  adjacent  to  your  own,  or  desirable  from  any 
point  of  view,  you  thought  it  desirable  to  take.  That  has  had  two  results. 
The  first  result  is  this,  that  you  have  excited  to  an  almost  intolerable  degree 
the  envy  of  other  colonising  nations,  and,  that  in  the  case  of  many  countries 
<»r  several  countries  that  were  friendly  to  you,  you  can  reckon  in  conse- 
4jaence  of  your  colonial  policy  not  on  their  active  benevolence  but  on  their 
active  malevolence." 

Those  were  very  striking  words  from  a  remarkable  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  in  1896.  The  authority  was  indisputable ;  the 
assertion  was  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  a  certain  policy  this 
country  had  to  reckon  upon  the  active  malevolence  of  certain  Powers. 
Therein  lay  the  origin,  the  basis,  the  beginnings  of  what  he  would 
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venture  to  call  that  mad  race  with  respect  to  the  navies  in  Europe. 
He  had  been  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  Budget  speech  that  the  Government  acknowledged 
that  there  were  some  signs  on  the  part  of  certain  people 
of  a  desire  to  cry  "Halt!"  in  that  mad  race,  and  he  hoped  we 
should  not  be  the  last  to  do  that.  He  hoped  that  this*  great 
country  would  set  the  example  in  holding  out  the  view  to  the  Powers 
of  Europe  that  at  all  events  some  sort  of  understanding  might 
be  arrived  at  that  this  process  should  be  arrested.  Apart  from  that 
mad  race,  which  mainly  began  in  the  middle  *'  eighties,"  a  new  idea 
had  grown  up  recently,  that  of  this  country  being  a  great  military 
Power;  that  it  should  strive  and  vie  with  the  great  autocratic 
and  despotic  Powers  in  Europe  in  having  an  enormous  standing 
army.  This  was  a  matter  that  one  very  simple  fact  would  settle. 
They  had  only  to  go  to  the  census  returns  to  see  that  the  decadal  rate 
of  increase  of  the  population  of  these  islands  was  decreasing,  and  it 
must  be  manifest  to  any  man  who  understood  those  figures  that  it  was. 
impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  put  itself  alongside  Russia 
or  Germany  in  the  matter  of  number  of  soldiers.  Tliat  was  sufficient, 
quite  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  to  settle  the  question.  But 
he  welcomed  very  much  the  new  crusade  which  had  arisen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  led  by  the  Tory  member  for  Whitby,  Mr.  Beckett, 
to  bring  the  Government  to  a  sense  of  sobriety  in  t]^s  matter.  He  was. 
unable  to  follow  t)^  technical  discussion  about  these  Army  corps,  but 
he  was  told,  and  the  argument  had  certainly  remained  absolutely  un- 
answered in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  to  vote  the  large  number  of 
men  that  had  this  year  been  voted  to  the  colours  was  absolutely 
misleading,  and  that  a  small  and  efficient  army  that  was  a  reality  would 
be  far  more  useful  than  the  army  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
have  on  paper.  Well,  under  the  head  "  Navy  and  Army  "  we  got,  as. 
he  had  pointed  out,  almost  all  the  terrible  increase  in  our  national 
expenditure.  The  whole  thing  rested  upon  policy,  and  upon  a  policy 
that  was  mistaken  and  wrong.  This  enormous  growth  of  expenditure 
in  the  direction*  he  had  indicated,  had,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  crippled 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  as  asserted  by  thei'esolution.  The  rate  of 
interest  had  risen,  the  value  of  securities  had  gone  down.  Even  the 
matter  discussed  in  the  House  on  Wednesday  illustrated  this.  A  Bill 
which  he  supported  had  been  introduced  to  create  a  new  authority  for 
the  Port  of  London.  In  that  case  that  authority  would  be  unable  to 
borrow  the  money  it  required  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  would 
mean  the  levying  of  heavier  duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  port,  and 
consequently  heavier  prices  for  the  consumer.  That  was  only  one 
example  of  the  harmful  effect  upon  commerce  of  the  financial  embar* 
rassment  resulting  from  present  policy,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
credit  of  the  country.  The  Resolution  went  on  to  allude  to  the 
"credit  of  the  country."  In  1863  the  National  Debt  amounted  to 
821  millions,  tnKl883  to  753  millions,  in  1893  to  671  millions,  in  1899 
to  635  millions.  Hence  nearly  200  millions  had  been  swept  oflT 
between  1863  and  1899.     Where  were  we  now  ]     The  National  Debt 
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now  stood  at  798  millions.  Consols  were  in  1893  at  98,  in- 1899  at 
106,  in  1901  at  94,  and  in  1902  at  92.  '  That  was  sufficient,  he  should 
think,  to  demonstrate  the  depreciation  which  the  credit  of  the  country 
had  ondergone.  There  had  been  specious  arguments  that  all  this 
was  of  no  great  consequence.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  serious 
matter.  As  individuals  the  matter  came  home  to  them.  If  he  wrote 
a  promise  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  that  table  to  pay  £100,  and  found 
outside  in  the  street  it  was  only  worth  £92,  he  should  think  his  credit 
was  bad,  and  so  would  they  all.  For  the  issue  of  £146,000,000 
war  debt  we  only  got  £139,000,000  in  cash.  That  was  bad  finance. 
The  resolution  spoke  of  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory  party, 
Well,  it  was  now  twenty-three  years  since  the  electors  pronounced 
with  no  uncertain  sound  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  principles,  for  in 
1892  there  was  no  genuine  movement  in  the  large  boroughs.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Tory  party  and  Tory  principles  were  under  a  cloud  for 
twenty-eight  years  of  the  last  century,  from  1846  to  1874  ;  but  it  was 
significant  that  while  that  occurred  under  a  high  franchise  and  a  bad 
system  of  representation,  there  had  been  Liberal  decadence  under  a 
low  franchise  and  a  better  system  of  representation.  Let  Liberals  look 
facts  in  the  face.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  permeate  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large,  not  merely  in  meetings,  but  in  their  houses,  in  their 
homes,  with  the  principles  they  professed.  What  was  wanted  really  was 
a  change  of  spirit  in  one  vital  matter,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing.  What  was  needed  was  a  reversion  to  the  old  idea  not 
among  '*  peace-at-any-price "  people  alone,  but  among  the  nation  at 
large,  and  the  responsible  people  in  the  kingdom,  with  respect  to 
the  evils  of  war.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
half  a  century  ago,  left  the  declaration  in  writing  that  his 
conscience  had  told  him  that  such  responsibility  as  he  had  for 
the  Crimean  War  disqualified  him  as  war  had  done  David  of  old 
from  building  a  church  on  his  estates,  and  he  left  it  to  his 
successor  to  carry  on  his  design.  The  letters  and  papers  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  a  real  soldier,  who  faced  Europe  in  arms 
under  Napoleon,  were  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  horrors  and 
evils  of  war,  and  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Not  for  nothing  was 
it  that  our  forefathers  put  the  word  "  Peace  "  at  the  head  of  the  old 
formula,  "  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform."  It  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing.  The  necessity  of  these  things  would  ever  abide  with 
as,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  was  peace  and  the  spirit 
of  peace.  He  believed  with  William  Penn,  that  *'A  man  should 
make  it  part  of  his  religion  to  see  that  his  country  is  well 
governed."  Life  was  earnest ;  politics  should  be  earnest ;  it  was  the 
spirit  of  earnestness,  the  spirit  of  manhood,  that  we  netxled  to  inculcate. 
It  was  with  such  thoughts,  so  imperfectly  expressed,  that  he  had  come 
there  that  morning,  and  commended  most  earnestly  and  cordially  this 
resolution  to  their  notice. 

Mb.  Luke  White,  M.P.  (Buckross  Division  of  Yorkshire),  seconded 
tbe  resolu^on.      He  said  the  people  were  beginning   to  realise  the 
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excessively  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The  war  was  ended,  but  still 
the  Government  were  keeping  up  expenditure  at  a  war  rate  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  that  although  taxation  was  near  the  limit  which  this 
country  could  bear.  Four-fifths  of  that  taxation  was  borne  by  the 
working  classes.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  the  direction  of  economising  expenditure ;  in  no 
department  of  State  was  the  country  getting  value  for  its  money,  and 
there  was  widespread  disapproval  of  the  Government's  wasteful  and 
extravagant  methods.  In  the  new  Budget  the  income-tax  had  been 
reduced  4d.  in  the  £,  and  the  corn  tax  had  been  abolished.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  equitable  or  fair  that  one  class  should  receive  four  times  more 
relief  than  any  other  class ;  and  to  that  extent  the  country  had  not 
received  justice  with  regard  to  the  remission  of  taxation.  The  Govern- 
ment favoured  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor;  they  were  to-day 
pursuing  a  policy  that  had  led  and  was  leading  to  excessive  and 
extravagant  expenditure ;  they  had  injured  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  they  had  placed  upon  the  people  excessive  and  unjust  taxation. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Arnold  Luptox  (Leeds)  the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Representation  of  the  People. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P.  (Morpeth),  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  in  view  of  the  social  reforms  which  are  imperatively  needed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  essential  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  contain  a  more  effective  representation  of  all  classes,  and 
to  this  end  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  obstacleH  which  hitherto  have 
prevented  members  of  the  less  wealthy  and  the  labouring  classes  from  being 
themselves  elected  to  Parliament  should  be  removed  by  measures  securing, 
amongst  other  things,  manhood  suffrage,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  pay- 
ment of  returning  officers'  expenses,  and  payment  of  members  of  Parliament. ' 

Mr.  Burt  remarked  that  he  need  not  enumerate  the  social  I'eforms 
needed.  Drink,  pensions  for  the  aged,  better  housing  accommo^la- 
tion  for  the  people — these  were  three  of  the  items.  Drink  was  the 
great  social  curse  of  our  nation,  and  a  wise  Government,  instead  of 
checking  and  thwarting  enlightened  public  opinion  when  it  occasionally 
showed  itself,  ought  to  encourage  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
abolishing  that  evil.  The  masses  of  our  population  were  miserably 
housed,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  creditable  to  us,  as  a  nation,  that 
our  wealth  producei-s,  or  those  who  contribute  largely  to  the  production 
of  our  wealth,  should,  by  tens  of  thousands,  have  no  refuge  left  to  them 
after  a  life  of  toil  other  than  t^e  •workhouse.  The  Tories  claimed  to 
be  the  great  social  reformers.  Their  promises  came  in  showers  ;  their 
perfonnances  in  driblets.  A  >vise  man  had  said,  "  The  eyes  of  a  fool 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  feared  that  John  Bull,  so  far 
as  he  was  represented  by  the  present  Government,  was  in  some  danger 
of  coming  under  Solomon's  fatuous  category.  But  how  were  these 
i^eforms  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  resolution  suggested  that  it  was  by 
more  effective  representation  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  We 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Labour  representation  lately,  and  he 
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rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  a  general  movement  in  favour  of  the 
•extension  of  Labour  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  resolution  mentioned  classes.  Tie  did  not  think  class  afforded  a 
«ound  basis  for  representative  government ;  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
•cherished,  and  certainly  we  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obliterate  for 
«ver  class  hatreds  and  class  antagonism.  Other  things  being  equal, 
working  men  were  entitled  to  claim  that  men  from  their  own  ranks, 
who  had  lived  their  life,  who  knew  the  houses  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  occupations  they  followed — that  these  men  should  not  only 
have  every  obstacle  removed  out  of  their  way,  but  have  every 
•encouragement  in  order  to  find  their  way  to  Parliament.  Recalling 
the  fact  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty 
jrears  as  a  Liberal-Labour  member,  Mr.  Burt  said  there  had  been 
twenty  Labour  members  in  the  House  during  that  period.  "Those 
men,"  said  Mr.  Burt,  "have  all,  whatever  their  differences  on  other 
points,  somehow  or  other  sat  on  the  Liberal  side  and  voted  with  the 
Liberal  party.  They  were  elected  without  any  pledges,  asked  or  given. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  independence.  Well,  I  think  the  Labour 
members  have  been  independent.  And  I  venture  to  say  that,  so  far 
I  know,  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  would  have  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  had  not  had  the  support  of 
Liberals  generally,  as  well  as  of  members  of  his  own  particular  class. 
What  does  this  indicate  ]  It  indicates,  as  the  elections  of  Woolwich, 
of  Rye,  of  Camborne,  and  even  the  diminished  Conservative  majority 
4kt  Preston  indicate,  the  desirability  of  thorough  and  compact  union  on 
the  part  of  Liberalism  and  Labour.  Then,  I  say  that  Labour  members 
have  had  every  encouragement  from  the  Liberal  Federation  at  head- 
quarters. I  know  that  Lord  Tweedmouth,  when  he  was  Whip  ;  I 
know  that,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  recently  stated — I  know 
that  for  years  these  men  and  others  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  done  all  they  possibly  could  in  that  direction,  and  have 
been  exceedingly  anxious  indeed  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible 
Labour  candidates.  What  they  cannot  do,  what  they  ought  not 
to  do,  is  to  override  local  opinion.  Now,  occasionally,  the  Labour 
member  has  himself  to  blame,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  He 
^oes  into  a  locality  where  he  is  unknown,  with  his  carpet  bag 
or  without  it,  and  there  he  plants  himself,  and  he  thinks  he  is 
•exceedingly  ill-used  if  he  is  not  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
Liberal  Association  of  the  district,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  time 
he  is  attacking  the  seat  of  a  Liberal  member.  Of  course  that  is 
not  the  way  to  success.  That  is  an  Ishjnaelitish  policy.  May  I  say  a 
word  or  two  about  Ishmael.  To  my  shame  I  must  admit  that  since 
my  schoolboy  days  that  interesting  figure  has  not  been  very  intimately 
known  to  me,  but  he  has  come  recently  so  much  into  our  political  life 
and  into  the  newspapers  that  I  just  took  the  trouble  to  refresh  my 
memory  and  to  look  him  up  a  little  bit.  Mind,  I  have  had  friends  of 
mine  that  are  Ishmaelites,  so  it  must  not  be  undei-stood  that  I  am  at 
.all  personal  or  dealing  with  any  particular  party — I  fear  they  have 
them  in  all  parties.     What  I  did  know  about  Ishmael  was  that  ^ 
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hand  was  against  every  man.  Bat  there  is  a  good  deal  more  about  him. 
He  shall  be  '  as  a  wild  ass/  Stop  a  bit.  A  wild  ass  may  be  very  well 
in  his  place,  but  it  says  *^  among  men.''  I  find  the  conclusion  of  the 
verse  holds  out  some  hope  of  reform.  It  says,  after  telling  us  what 
he  does  with  his  haads,  '  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren.'  That  looks  as  if  he  was  tameable,  at  any  rate ;  or,  if  not, 
I  hope  that  his  brethren  are  the  other  wild  asses.  Really  what  to  do 
with  Ishmael  is  a  serious  political  problem.  If  we  could  bridle  and 
yoke  him,  then  his  superfluous  energy  might  be  utilised  to  pull  on  the 
car  of  progress,  which  drags  terribly.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  As  he  is,  he  is  simply  a  hindrance 
and  a  nuisance,  and  we  will  just  have  to  let  him  severely  alone.  I 
confessed  my  ignorance  of  Ishmael,  but  I  have  had  to  do  with  asses, 
tame,  too  tame,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  did  not  find  them  very 
amenable  to  reason,  I  must  confess.  It  is  one  very  unfortunate  circum> 
stance  in  connection  with  this  history  that  Ishmael's  mother  waa 
promised  a  large  family,  and  it  is  one  of  the  promises  that  has  been 
fulfilled.  I  am  really  putting  forward  a  plea  as  strong  as  I  can  for 
unity  and  for  the  management  of  those  who  won't  unite.  There 
are  two  points  on  which  I  will  touch  very  briefly.  There  is  man- 
hood suflrage.  That  was  my  platform  when  I  came  forward  as  a. 
political  propagandist  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  remember 
being  startled  very  much  by  a  question  put  to  me  by  an  elector — I 
presume  he  was  an  elector,  but  one  deals  very  civilly  with  everybody 
at  election  times — he  cried  out  to  me,  *  Are  you  in  favour  of  manhood 
suffrage  1 '  Being  taken  unawares,  I  fear  my  answer  was  not  very  pre- 
cise. I  said,  '  Certainly  I  am,  embracing  woman.'  That  seemed  to- 
be  radical  and  comprehensive  enough.  They  elected  me,  and  I  have 
been  member  ever  since."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Burt  said  they  were  met 
to  help  forward  the  return  to  power  of  a  Government  whose  supreme 
object  would  be  the  well-'being  of  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmakn,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  after 
they  had  had  a  round  of  mafficking  and  intoxicating  glory,  so-called, 
and  after  having  watched  the  recreant  democrat  of  Birmingham 
prance  through  South  Africa  with  a  limelight  on  him,  the  people  of 
this  country  had  come  back  to  their  senses,  and  now  they  realised,  in. 
spite  of  all  the  excitement  and  all  the  expenditure  of  money,  that  all 
the  hoary  old  anomalies  of  the  time-dishonoured  abuses  were  still  in 
existence,  and  what  was  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  those  abuses  a& 
soon  as  possible.  Let  them  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which,  for 
instance,  a  Mullah,  mad  or  sane,  of  Somaliland,  introduced  and  main> 
tained  an  electoral  system  by  which,  on  one  frivolous  pretext  or 
another,  he  prevented  a  large  number  of  electors  from  voting  at  alL 
Having  described  the  anomalies  of  the  imaginary  representative  system, 
of  Somaliland,  Mr.  Lehmann  asked  his  hearers  to  imagine  further  the- 
indignant  tones  in  which  we  should  be  told  by  the  Colonial  Minister 
that  such  a  country  could  not  be  allowed  to  keep  its  independence,  but 
must  be  at  once  incorporated  in  our  own  Empire.     Yet,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  all  these  anomalies  existed  in  our  own  electoi*al  system.  We- 
wanted  to  get  the  peal  voice  of  the  people.  But  that  could  not  be  done- 
with  the  present  electoral  system.  The  real  voice  of  the  people  waa 
heard  in  muffled,  instead  of  clear  and  ringing,  tones.  What  was 
wanted  was  an. electorate  strengthened  by  calling  into  its  ranks  every 
man  of  full  age  who  was  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  properly  educated. 

The    President,    at    this    point,    invited    Sir   Henry   Campbell-^ 
Bannerman  to  say  a  few  words. 

SPEECH  BY 
SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 
Sir  Hexrt  Cahpbell-Bannerman  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  where  the  necessity  for  the  few  words  now 
arises.  I  had  not  the  privilege  to  hear  my  friend,  whom  those  who 
know  him  best  call  Tommy  Burt.  I  had  not  the  privilege,  as  I  say,  to- 
hear  his  speech.  (A  voice  :  "  Bead  it.")  Oh,  I  will  read  it.  If  there 
is  one  man  in  the  country  more  than  another  of  whom  I  should  be- 
disposed  to  say  that  whatever  he  said — without  having  heard  it — I 
agreed  with,  it  would  be  Mr.  Burt.  But  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lehmann's 
amusing,  but  very  just  and  accurate  description  of  the  Somaliland 
constitution,  and  I  think  that  that  puts  the  case  so  vividly  before  us- 
that  we  hardly  require  any  argument.  Why,  ladies  and  gentleman, 
what  is  the  simple  key  to  all  these  anomalies  in  our  electoral  system  V 
It  is  that  we  are  taking  the  original  machinery  and  plan  which  was^ 
devised  for  one  theory  of  representation  and  we  are  trying  to  apply  it 
to  another.  The  old  theory  was  that  a  man,  voting  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  discharging  a  trust.  It  was  a  limited  franchise.  He 
was  bound,  therefore,  to  exercise  it  in  the  open  that  other  people 
might  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  all  the  safeguards,  as  they  were- 
called,  all  these  pernicious  restrictions  as  we  think  them,  which  prevent 
the  expression  of  popular,  opinion — these  were  necessary  in  those  days^ 
to  make  sure  that  no  man  voted  who  was  not  entitled  to  vote,  because 
it  was  a  trust  that  he  was  exercising  on  behalf  of  other  people.  But 
now  the  power  of  voting  is  not  a  trust,  but  a  right,  and  so  far  from 
saying  that  you  should  restrict  the  number  who  exercise  that  power, 
we  say  the  more  among  us  who  exercise  it  the  better,  and  it  is  the 
crmfusion  and  the  conflict  between  these  two  ideas  which  cause  the 
ridiculous  anomalies  with  which  our  electoral  system  abounds. 

Electoral  Impediments. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  ]  As  has  been  said,  you  wish  to  obtain, 
a  representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
you  put  all  sorts  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  men  being  put 
on  the  register  at  all.  Oh  !  in  my  benighted  country  of  Scotland — 
no  far  behind  you  in  England,  at  least  further  away — we  make- 
iTgiMtration  a  public  duty.  It  works  automatically.  It  is  the- 
Ku^ness  of  a*  public  functionary  to  see  that  every  man  is  placed  upon. 
the  register.     That  is  a  thing  I  think  you  might  adopt  with  advantage,^ 
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and  then  do  away  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  change  of  residence, 
■and  all  those  other  things  which,  as  I  say,  were  originally  intended  to 
identify  the  man,  to  make  sure  that  he,  who  was  a  tnistee  for  other 
people,  really  was  the  man  he  professed  to  be.  Then  the  man  goes  to 
vote,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  voting-place,  having  with  this  difficulty 
been  got  on  the  register,  he  finds  that  he  is  among  a  number  of 
strangers — people  from  other  parts  of  the  world  who  come  to  vote,  and 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  locality  except  some  property  interest, 
perhaps,  nay,  some  who  have  not  even  that  property  interest,  and  who, 
because  they  have  property  in  some  neighbouring  town,  are  dumped 
•down  in  a  particular  division  of  a  county,  and  overwhelm  the  voice  of 
the  natural  inhabitants,  of  those  interested  in  the  locality.  Well, 
then,  after  all  these  things  he  gets  his  vote  recorded,  but  who  for  ? 
Not  for  a  man  of  his  choice,  not  for  the  man  he  would  like  to  vote  for, 
because  the  man  he  would  like  to  vote  for  is  not  a  rich  man,  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  the  heavy  expense  not  only  of  the  election, 
but  the  life  after  he  is  elected.  So  that,  again,  the  unfortunate  voter 
does  not  get  his  own  way. 

Completing:  the  Picture. 

But  supposing  he  does — supposing  he  is  more  happy  and  he  gets  the 
member  returned  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  still  the  question  arises — 
I  am  going  a  little  beyond  the  terms  of  this  particular  resolution.  Let 
us,  however,  complete  the  picture.  The  chosen  member  exercises  his 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  votes  in  favour  of  something  that 
our  friend  the  constituent  is  very  keenly  interested  in.  But  his  vote 
is  superseded  by  another  Chamber,  which  is  not  responsible  to  anybody 
except  in  a  vague  way  to  public  opinion,  and  it  does  not  alwaj's 
seem  to  pay  very  much  attention  to  that.  Now  we  are  accustomed  to 
these  things,  and  we  have  borne  and  endured  them  for  all  these  years. 
No  doubt,  every  one  of  these  reforms  will  be  fought  to  the  death, 
because  they  are  every  one  of  them  a  buttress  on  the  side  of  privilege, 
of  monopoly,  of  power,  and  of  other  good  things  in  this  country. 

A  First  Duty  for  Liberals. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  very  first  duty,  the 
preliminary  duty,  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  make  these  things  straight. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  Liberal  party  rushing 
at  grand  schemes,  however  attractive  and  charming  and  beneficent 
they  may  be,  to  find  itself  thwarted  and  hampered,  and  its  schemes 
distorted  and  nmtilated  at  every  turn,  in  consequence  of  these  absurd 
electoral  arrangements.  Let  us  have  our  weapons  bright  and  clean 
and  our  machinery  effective,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  party  feature  of  the  question,  and 
that  we  wish  all  these  things  done  because  it  will  strengthen  our 
party.  No,  sir.  If  it  would  have  that  effect,  what  does  that  prove  ? 
That  the  country  is  on  the  side  of  our  party.  It  is  not  because  it  will 
help  our  party,  but  it  is  because  it  will  provoke  and  obtain  a  genuine 
opinion  and  genuine  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
If  the  people  of  the  country  exercise  that  power  in  opposition  to  our 
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wishes  upon  any  subject,  and  will  have  none  of  our  politics,  but  prefer 
the  strange  Will-o'-the-wisp  policy  of  other  people,  let  them  do  so. 
Some  of  us  will  then  fold  our  tents  and  depart  like  the  Arab,  and  bow 
our  head  to  the  popular  will.  That  is  the  true  democratic  principle,. 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
enforce  that  democratic  principle,  and  that  is  the  sure  way  and  the 
only  way,  and  besides  that,  it  is  the  straight  and  constitutional  way, 
to  obtain  any  large  changes — social,  political,  what  you  like — upon 
which  we  have  set  our  hearts. 

The  Cook  of  the  Party. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  have  dropped  in  just  at  the 
time  when  you  show  your  appreciation  of  that  fact  by  passing  this 
resolution.  I  am  glad  to  come  here  to-day,  because  it  lets  one  see 
something  of  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  party.  We  are 
living  here  in  Scarborough — which  seems  to  me  to  consist  principally 
of  hotels — and  we  naturally  have  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  I  am  therefore 
to  be  pardoned  if  I  use  a  simile  which  is  taken  from  the  art  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  the  preparations  for  that  very  pleasant  occupation. 
If  a  great  banqi^t  is  going  to  be  given  at  one  of  these  sumptuous  hotels 
in  Scarborough,  who  is  the  most  important  person  ]  Is  it  the  manager, 
pleasant,  nice-mannered  and  agreeable  to  all  his  guests  ]  Is  it  the 
waiter,  very  attentive,  no  doubt,  and  obliging  'i  Is  it  the  man  in  the 
chair  at  the  dinner,  who,  poor  fellow,  has  to  make  speeches  at  the  end, 
and  is  an  object  of  pity  for  gods  and  men  1  No,  it  is  the  cook.  The 
whole  thing  depends  upon  the  cook.  This  association  is  the  cook  for 
the  Liberal  party ;  and  you  are  preparing  the  dishes,  you  are  pointing 
out  to  us  what  it  is  wholesome  and  desirable  we  should  consume.  We 
may  not  always  be  able  to  complete  the  dinner  that  you  provide,  but 
we  will  do  our  best.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  from  your  point  of 
view  you  give  a  prominent  place  to  this  subject  with  which  I  found  you 
dealing,  because  without  it  we  should  have  no  appetite  nor  powers  of 
digestion  for  anything  else  that  might  come  in.  We  want  electoral 
reform  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  Liberal  party  has  before  it,  and  upon 
that  we  shall  be  able  with  certainty  and  with  good  effect  for  our  country 
to  complete  these  other  great  projects  which  the  rest  of  your  resolutions 
I  have  no  doubt  deal  with.  What  a  splendid  thing  it  is  for  all  of  us 
who  are  honest  and  sincere  and  earnest  Liberals  to  see  this  gi-eat 
meeting  here,  and  to  find  the  air  full,  not  of  wild  and  rabid  and  silly 
enthusiasm,  but  of  earnestness  and  real  sincerity,  and  of  confidence 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  principles  should  prevail. 

The  Pbesidknt  intimated  that  he  had  a  letter  which  he  was  under 
a  legal  obligation  to  read — and  he  should  therefore  read  it.      It  ran  : — 

Deab  Mb.  Birrell, — You  may  put  my  name  down  to  a  £2,500  sub- 
scription to  the  National  Liberal  Campaign  Fund,  but  on  this  condition  only, 
that  you  read  this  letter  to  the  Council  before  they  pass  the  resolution  duwn 
Of)  the  agenda  advocating  manhood  suffrage.  My  object  is  to  protest  against 
the  aex  qualification,  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice.  Our  great 
leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  said  in  1877  that  '*  justice  is  the  rarest  of  all  virtues. 
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*the  most  precious,  the  least  valued."  Justice  demands  that  if  Parliament 
passes  laws  restricting  women's  right  to  labour,  to  the  custody  of  their 
-children,  and  lays  down  conditions  of  marriage  and  divorce  which  they  are 
bound  to  obey,  women  should  have  a  voice  in  the  passing  of  these  laws.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  at  one  of  its  former  meetings  the  Council  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  adult 
«u£frage,  and  that  this  later  resolution  is  a  retrogression  from  those  principles. 
However  this  may  be,  being  unable  to  come  to  Scarborough  to  move  an 
Amendment,  I  desire  to  make  this  protest.  Do  not  suppose  I  wish,  in  a<iy 
case  to  refuse  any  subscription  to  the  Campaign  Fund.  In  the  interests  of 
women,  as  of  men,  it  is  essential  to  get  rid  of  the  present  disastrous  Ministry 
that  deprived  women  of  the  right  to  be  elected  on  School  Boards  or  educa- 
tional authorities,  or  on  the  London  boroiu^h  councils,  which  succeeded  the 
vestries  on  which  women  were  eligible. — iouts  faithfully, 

John  P.  TnouiLSsoN. 

Mrs.  Swaxn  (Bristol)  supported  the  resolution  as  far  as  it  went. 
She  declared  that  it  was  because  women  had  not  the  power  of  voting 
that  they  were  to  be  co-opted  by  men  on  to  the  education  authorities. 
She  regretted  that  the  many  Women's  Liberal  Associations  in  the 
country  had  to  devote  so  much  time  to  educating  men's  associations  on 
the  point  of  women's  suffrage,  because  if  that  were  not  necessary  their 
energy  could  be  turned  into  the  general  channel  of  Liberalism. 

Miss  Alison  Garland  (Plymouth)  said  she  would  occupy  very  little 
time,  knowing  that  she  would  be  preaching  to  the  converted.  She  was 
glad  to  think  that  the  great  majority  of  Liberals  were  in  favour  of 
women's  suffrage.  It  had  been  said,  as  an  objection  to  giving  women  the 
power  to  vote,  that  they  were  largely  Tory.  That  might  be  true,  but 
After  the  last  two  general  elections  it  was  not  for  men  to  cast  a  stone 
at  them.     ^'  Angels  in  heaven  might  reproach  us,  but  not  you." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.  (Anglesey),  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 

**That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  State  ;  it  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  Executive  and  the 
representative  Chamber  by  causing  measures  to  be  prepared  with  direct 
reference  to  that  which  will  satisfy  the  narrow  views  of  an  hereditary  and 
irresponsible  body  ;  it  rejects  or  mutilates  Liberal  measures,  whilst  always 
assenting  to  and  often  intensifying  the  mischief  of  Tory  legislation  ;  and 
this  Council  considers  it  imperative  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be 
taken  by  a  Liberal  Administration  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the  people^  as 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

In  doing  so  he  said  that  if  the  Liberal  party  was  true  to  its  name  they 
would  find  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  at  the  very  base  and  foundation 
of  its  programme.  Everything  they  did  was  useless  so  long  as  the 
House  of  Lords  stood.  It  was  important,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  House  of 
Commons  representative  of  the  people,  but  it  was  still  more  important 
to  get  the  House  of  Lords  obedient  to  the  people.     Unless  the  Liberal 
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party  made  up  its  mind  to  attack  these  two  matters,  they  might  meet 
year  after  year  and  yet  do  nothing  effective  for  the  legislation  of  the 
450untry.  Could  they  expect  to  get  licensing  reform  or  land  reform 
from  the  House  of  Lords  1  Would  they  get  labour  reform  1  No  one 
laboured  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  Con- 
serratives  were  in  it  was  a  mere  echo,  and  when  the  Liberals  were  in 
it  was  a  check.  When  the  Home  Rule  agitation  was  before  the  country 
Lord  Salisbury's  complaint  was  that  it  would  give  the  Liberal  party  a 
bodyguard  of  eighty  members.  What  about  the  bodyguard  of  500 
the  Tories  had  in  the  House  of  Lords  1  If  it  thought  a  little  less  of 
the  purity  of  its  birth,  and  a  little  more  of  the  purity  of  its  conduct, 
they  might  make  more  progress.  At  present  it  was  a  tied  house — 
tied  to  the  Conservative  party — and  there  could  be  no  direct  influence 
or  direct  pressure  upon  it.  All  Liberals  could  agree  on  this  point, 
that  until*  the  House  of  Commons  was  improved  and  the  House  of 
Lor* Is  had  its  powers  of  mischief  taken  away  there  could  be  little  real 
progress. 

Mr.  Ha.mar  Greknwood  (prospective  Liberal  candidate  for  York) 
seconded  the  resolution.  As  a  Canadian  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
attending  this  session  of  the  Liberal  Federation,  and  to  speak  upon 
the  howling  anachronism  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Englishmen  seemed 
proud  of  their  ancient  lineage,  but  he  put  no  stock  in  ancient  lineage 
unless  the  present  line  justified  it.  He  did  not  believe  in  being 
^vemed  by  nobodies,  the  sons  of  somebodies,  and  he  hoped  they  did 
not  believe  in  a  legislative  body  being  composed  of  the  prestige  of 
•dead  grandfathers,  for  if  the}'  took  out  the  hereditary  element  of  the 
House  of  Lords  they  took  out  almost  entirely  the  obstructing  element 
in  that  body.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Jx)rds  was  a  violation 
4>f  the  very  essence  of  the  principle  of  democratic  government.  Those 
principles  were  best  developed  with  the  people's  own  kith  and  kin. 
Lord  Rosebery  once  said  to  the  speaker  that  the  apathy  to  Liberalism 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  great  that  if  the  Liberals  in  the  House 
of  Commons  tried  to  legalise  the  Lord's  prayer  the  Lords  would  throw 
it  out. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 
Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Jun.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion), moved: — 

*'  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Council  be  tendered  to  the  President  of 
the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Reception  Committee  for  their  excellent  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Scarborough  ;  to  Mr.  J. 
Couipton  Rickett,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Ellis  for  their  generous 
hospitality ;  and  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  for  the 
welcome  extended  by  him  to  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  the  borough." 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  after  a  brief  acknow- 
ledgment by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough 
Liberal  Association)  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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MEETING    IN    PRINCE    OF    WALES   CIRCUS. 

MAY  15th,  1903. 
On  Friday  evening  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Circus,  St.  Thomas  Street.  The  hall  was  crowded,  upwards  of 
3,000  persons  being  present,  and  the  proceedings  were  throughout 
enthusiastic.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Alderson-Smith^ 
J. P.,  D.L.  (President  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Federation). 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  upon  the  Liberal  leader  to  address  the 
meeting,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  make  observations  on  the  questions 
of  the  day  from  that  platform.  It  was  not  because  he  was  afraid  of 
expressing  his  opinion,  but  because  there  were  more  able  men  present 
than  he  to  do  so.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  taken  his- 
place  on  that  platfoim,  either  as  chairman  or  in  support  of  every 
candidate  that  had  been  accepted  by  the  Liberal  Association.  His- 
views  on  political  subjects  were  well  known.  The  speaker,  dealing^ 
with  what  he  termed  "ancient  history,"  said  that  the  first  time  he 
stood  on  that  platform  was  when  Mr,  Caine  was  the  Radical  candidate 
for  Scarborough.  Mr.  Caine  had  now  joined  the  great  majority,  but 
they  did  not  forget  that  he  did  more  for  the  Liberal  party  in  Scar- 
borough than  any  other  man  he  (the  speaker)  knew  of.  He  placed  the 
Liberal  party  on  a  purely  business-like  footing.  The  Scarborough 
people,  too,  owed  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  He  established  the 
School  of  Art,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  town.  Another  friend 
whom  they  had  hoped  to  welcome  was  Dr.  Hutchinson,  M.P.  He  could 
not  come,  however,  and  perhaps,  said  Mr.  Alderson-Smith,  he  was  now 
trying  to  get  his  conscience  right  on  the  question  of  compensation. 
Another  gentleman  they  would  have  heartily  welcomed  was  Mr. 
Joshua  Rowntree.  They  hoped  soon,  however,  to  see  him  back  in 
Scarborough  again.  This  week  they  had  welcomed  the  Liberal  Federa- 
tion to  Scarborough.  That  Federation,  he  took  it,  was  the  advance 
guard  of  Libenilism.  Its  object  was  to  organise  and  to  strengthen 
local  Liberal  associations,  an  object  which  all  must  consider  was  a  high 
one.  He  hoped  those  efforts  would  be  successful,  and  that,  when 
another  appeal  was  made  to  the  country,  they  would  once  more 
put  a  Liberal  Government  in  office.  Alluding  to  the  presence  of  the 
Liberal  leader,  the  speaker  said  that  for  the  last  five  years  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  fought  with  the  greatest  courage 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Every  Liberal,  he  did  not  care  to  what 
tabernacle  he  belonged,  or  whether  he  rode  his  own  solitary  rail 
or  not,  must  admit  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  held  the 
premier  position  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's  Opposition,  and  let 
Sir  Henry  feel,  by  their  cheers,  that  their  hearts  were  with  him. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Alderson-Smith  said  there  never  was  more  need 
for  a  united  Opposition  than  at  the  present  time. 
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SPEECH  BY  THE  BT.   HON. 
SIR  H.  CAMPBELL-BANNEEMAN,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Sib  H.  Campbbll-Bannerman,  who  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
TPjception,  said: — We  are  met  to-night  at  a  period  which  marks  high 
noontide  in  the  Parliamentary  session,  and  although  we  may  not 
know  what  the  future  of  that  session  may  bring  forth,  or  what  new 
wonders  may  be  presented  to  us  before  we  glide  into  the  calm  haven  of 
the  autumnal  recess — if  autumnal  recess  there  is  to  be — we  have  at 
least  seen  enough  to  pronounce  what  the  character  of  this  Parliamentary 
year  will  be.  Whatever  new  aspects  it  may  yet  ultimately  present, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  distinguished  as  having  exhibited  more 
surprising  instances  of  vacillation  and  tergiversation  in  the  policy  of  a 
great  party  than  have  been  recorded  since  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
given  and  since  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed. 

The  Govemment  and  the  Corn  Tax. 

And  yet — can  you  believe  it  1 — the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day 
went  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
in  London,  and  plumed  himself  especially  and  above  all  upon  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  not  as  certain  other  men  are,  in  that 
their  opinions  and  principles  are  fixed,  ascertained,  and  immutable. 
He  said — these  are  his  own  words  :  "  We  at  all  events  are  agreed  upon 
the  main  lines  of  our  policy,  on  what  it  is  we  want  to  maintain  and 
what  it  is  we  want  to  do."  One  of  my  own  countrymen,  not  unknown 
to  you — Robert  Burns — who  in  his  unlearned  and  unscholastic  way 
had  a  marvellous  insight  into  human  nature,  breaks  out  with  the 
words: — 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  the  wholesomeness  of  this  aspiration  Mr. 
Balfour  affords  it  when  he  shows  himself  unable  to  see  himself,  even 
as  "in  a  glass  darkly,"  and  when  he  proceeded  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  continuity  of  policy  and 
fixity  of  opinion  by  discoursing,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  upon  the 
Titory  of  the  Corn  Tax,  which  has  been  imposed  one  year  and  is  to  be 
removed  the  next  by  this  Ministry  of  the  clear  eye  and  the  firm  hand 
and  the  resolute  purpose.  We  were  told  last  year  that  it  was  above 
all  things  necessary  to  "broaden  the  basis  of  taxation" — a  blessed 
phrase,  and  very  convenient  on  occasion.  We  were  told  that  that 
wretched  shilling  of  "registration"  duty  had  been  recklessly  abandoned 
a  generation  ago  by  an  ill-informed  Minister — he  was  a  Liberal  Minister, 
of  course  ~  and  that  it  would  not  be  paid  by  anyone  in  this  country  at 
leaAt,  but  would  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  trituration,  like  the 
<roinmodity  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  would  disappear  on  its 
way  horn  the  hand  of  the  man  who  planted  the  seed  in  some  distant 
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part  of  the  world  to  the  mouth  of  the   man  who  eats  the  loaf  io 
Scarborough. 

The  "Broad  Basis  of  Taxation"  Dropped. 

But  now  this  year  the  Finance  Minister  drops  the  "  broad  basis  of 
taxation  "  altogether.  He  declares  it  "  quite  impossible,  if  there  has 
been  no  actual  rise,  that  the  tax  has  had  no  effect  on  the  price,"  and 
he  goes  on :  "  Undoubtedly  the  price  of  flour  has  increased  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  a  good  deal  more,  and  as  a  good  many  people 
make  their  own  bread  the  cost  of  the  latter  must  have  been  increased." 
This  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  sensible  man,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — who  presents  to  us  the  very  arguments  that  we 
employed  last  year  when  we  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  He 
recognises  facts  and  discards  fallacies,  and  he  sees,  if  I  may  say  so,  as 
far  as  most  people  into  a  millstone. 

Fiscal  "Philosophy." 

But  next  arises  the  Prime  Minister  among  those  dames  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  he  argues,  in  his  most  philosophic  and  therefore 
most  convincing  manner,  that  this  tax  neither  hurts  the  consumer  nor 
benefits  the  farmer.  Therefore  he  says— although  you  and  I  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  conclusion — but  something  must  be 
allowed  to  philosophy — it  may  safely  be  taken  off,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  people.  So  here  we  have  it,  all  within  twelve  months. .  The 
first  Finance  Minister  says,  ''The  tax  will  hurt  nobody;  put  it  on.'* 
The  second  Finance  Minister  says,  **  The  tax  will  hurt  a  whole  lot  of 
people  ;  take  it  off.'*  What,  I  ask  you,  is  a  distracted  Prime  Minister 
to  say  when  his  Finance  Ministers  contradict  each  other  1  How  is  he 
to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable  1  Happy  thought !  Philosophy  comes 
to  the  rescue.  He  takes  the  premiss  of  the  one  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  other,  and  he  joins  them  together  and  tells  us,  "  The  tax  hurt  no 
one,  it  could  do  no  harm  at  all ;  therefore  take  it  off  at  once.*' 

A  Historic  Event 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps  I  do  wrong  to  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  however  attractive  the  picture  may  be.  It  may 
be  a  mistake  to  accuse  a  man  of  inconsistency  when  he  is  in  the  very 
act  of  coming  round  to  your  side,  and  to  make  sport  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  conversion.  I  am  disposed  to  admit  it.  But  if  the 
prodigal  son  comes  home  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  vowing  that 
whatever  you  may  have  done,  he,  for  his  part,  has  never  strayed  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  virtue,  what  are  you  to  do  1  What 
you  must  do  is  this.  You  have  got  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  look  as 
if  you  believed  his  story,  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  all  the  same,  and  press 
him  to  draw  in  his  chair  and  partake.  This  incident  easily  lends  itself 
to  comical  treatment,  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  historic  event. 

A  Forerunner  and  a  Signal. 

The  shilling  duty  was  intended — ^not,  I  presume,  by  all  its  authors, 
but  by  some  of  them,  and  certainly  by  those   who  urged  it  and 
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applauded  it  and  danced  a  saraband  of  joy  over  its  birth — to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  revolution  in  fiscal  policy.  The  duty  would  not 
have  stopped  at  this  modest  shilling  on  a  single  article.  It  was  an  era 
of  Protection  that  was  to  set  in.  Now  the  generation  to  which  we 
belong — I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  hover  about  the  past  generation 
myself,  but  at  all  events  let  us  say  the  present  generation — has  had  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  a  system  of  Protection,  has  never  seen 
the  pinch  of  poverty,  of  distress,  and  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  which 
accompanied  it  when  it  existed  before.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  I  have  some  words  here  to 
quote  which  I  find  appearing  in  the  latest  number  of  a  most  unimpeach- 
able Conservative  journal,  the  Qttarterly  Review — not  in  one  of  your 
Radical  subversive  magazines.  This  is  what  an  article  in  that  Review 
says  :  "  The  era  of  Protection,  as  we  read  the  history  of  those  times,  is 
inseparably  associated  with  violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  widespread 
suffering,  agrarian  outrages  and  discontent,  high  rents  for  landlords, 
huge  profits  for  farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism  for  the 
labourers.  Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds  and  the  curse  of 
millions."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  when  we  hear  Protection 
glibly  talked  about.  But  it  was  something  more.  This  tax  was  not 
merely  a  bread  tax  or  a  subvention  to  the  farmer  or  the  miller ;  it  was 
a  signal  held  out  to  the  whole  Empire  to  send  in  its  claims  for  pre- 
ferential treatment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Preferential  Tariffs  for  the  Colonies. 

I  have  excellent  authority  for  that.  Here  is  what  was  said  by 
the  Colonial  Secretaiy  at  Birmingham  on  the  16th  May,  1902,  almost 
a  year  ago  to  the  day.  He  said  :  *'  I  must,  before  sitting  down,  call 
TOOT  attention  to  one  argument  which  has  been  used  against  thia 
bread  tax  which  I  hope  this  country  will  note,  which  I  hope  the 
country  will  remember."  I  hope  the  country  will  remember,  too — 
and  I  will  tell  you  why — because,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  line,  it 
is  my  argument.  The  Colonial  Secretary  went  on  :  '^  On  the  last  day 
of  the  diiBcussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion told  us  that  the  tax  had  another  and  a  most  dangerous  aspect. 
It  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy,  of  which  he  spoke  with  bated  breath  and  in  tones  of  horror. 
And  what  do  you  think  is  the  new  policy  to  which  he  thinks  this  tax 
may  lead  ?  It  is  the  policy  of  preferential  relations  with  our  colonies. 
We  are  not  going  to  adopt  his  fears.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  our  isolation  we  must- 
look  to  ourselves.  We  must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations,  the  ties 
of  sentiment,  the  ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and  the  ties  of  interest.  If 
by  adherence  to  economic  pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose 
opportunities  of  closer  union  which  are  oflTered  to  us  by  our  colonies, 
if  we  are  to  put  aside  occasions  now  within  our  grasp  " — mark  that ! — 
"  if  we  do  not  take  every  chance  in  our  power  to  keep  British  trade  in 
British  hands,  I  am  certain  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  will 
infdlibly  come  upon  us.'*     First  of  all  there  is  his  prophecy  of  the 
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dreadful  things  which  will  happen  if  this  tax  is  removed,  but  also 
there  is  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  was  imposed  in  order 
that  it  might  be  taken  off  again  in  the  case  of  colonial  imports. 
Canada  would  expect,  no  doubt,  a  tax  upon  com,  Australia  upon  wool, 
New  Zealand — I  should  think  we  should  leave  it  to  Mr.  Seddon,  but 
probably  it  would  be  mutton.  If  the  self-governing  colonies  are  all  to 
have  their  claims  so  listened  to,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  would 
surely  have  to  be  put  also  on  a  preferential  footing,  and  we  should 
have  a  Chinese  wall  built  round  the  Empire,  from  the  battlements  of 
which  we  should  shout  defiance  to  the  world  at  large.  Is  this  a  new 
doctrine  'i  Is  this  to  be  a  twentieth-century  doctrine  ?  Why,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  It  is  the  mediaeval,  feudal  ideal ;  it  is  that  old  ideal 
of  your  border  towers  and  castles  on  the  Bhine,  and  of  each  little 
town  having  its  circumvallation  of  walls,  and  at  the  gate  an  octroi 
duty  demanded  on  all  that  passes  in.  From  this  dangerous  ideal — 
dangerous  to  trade  and  dangerous  to  peace  and  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people — Mr.  Ritchie  by  his  courage  has,  I  hope, 
saved  us. 

Our  "Isolation." 

But  let  us  look  into  this  a  little  closely.  "  In  our  isolation,"  says 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  we  must  look  to  ourselves."  But  what  is  this  but  to 
accept  and  accentuate  a  position  of  isolation,  which  if  it  ever  existed — 
I  doubt  if  it  has,  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  desired  it — can 
be  nothing  but  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  to  us  and  to  the  Empire.  Our 
relations  with  our  colonies  are  excellent.  We  are  tied  to  them  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  regard  and  esteem  and  common  blood 
and  common  sentiment.  In  what  respect  would  this  great  and 
memorable  and  unexampled  commonwealth  of  free  nations — ^because 
that  is  what  our  Empire  is — be  strengthened  by  leaguing  itself  against 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  1  The  whole  spirit  of  such  a  policy  is 
false.  Its  object  is  unattainable,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  ever  it 
was  brought  to  practical  realisation  it  would  contain  in  itself  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  dismemberment.  No,  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empire  are  to  be  attained  not  by  great  military  expenditure, 
not  by  treating  our  neighbours  with  jealousy  and  defiance,  not  by 
interfering  with  the  natui*al  processes  and  courses  of  trade,  but  by 
opening  the  channels  of  industry,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  com- 
munication, by  promoting  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  by  giving 
new  life  and  new  inspiration  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  our  people. 
Let  us  be  thankful  then,  alike  on  domestic  and  Imperial  grounds,  that 
this  tax — whose  ultimate  use  and  purpose  have  been  so  candidly  mani- 
fested to  us — is  to  be  summarily  abandoned. 

The  King's  Tour. 

Will  it  be  out  of  place  for  me,  while  I  am  speaking  on  our  external 
relations,  if  I  give  a  passing  expression  to  the  universal  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  which  the  whole  nation  has  followed  the  recent  visits 
of    the  King  to  some  of   the  countries  of  Western   Europe  1     His 
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Majesty,  by  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  attitude,  has  not  only  done 
much  to  gain  for  himself  and  for  his  subjects  the  goodwill  of  the 
governments  and  populations,  but  he  has  also  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  friendly  spirit  which  we  wish  to  subsist  between  ourselves  and 
neighbouring  countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  His  Majesty  has  placed 
his  people  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  intention  which  is  attributed  to  him  of  extending  his 
visits  to  others  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Education  Question. 

Now  let  me  for  a  change  turn  to  a  subject  on  which  the  Government 
has  shown  an  evil  persistency  instead  of  that  airy  opportunism  which 
has  characterised  their  course  upon  the  corn  duty.  What  is  this 
subject  upon  which  they  have  been  so  steadfast  in  wrong-doing  1  It  is 
no  other  than  perhaps  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
State — the  education  of  the  young.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
so  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  Act  of  last  year  that  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  its  inherent  vices.  These  are  so  great,  and  so  alien 
from  our  political  principles,  and  they  are  so  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  many  men,  that  we  can  never  admit  or  tolerate  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  embodying  a  national  system  of  education.  The  Govern- 
ment and  their  friends  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  the  heat  and  storm  of  last  autumn  will  die  down.  I  see  no  sign 
of  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  growing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  intensity 
The  condemnation  of  the  Act,  as  ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding 
from  their  proper  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  ratepayer,  the 
two  classes  most  concerned,  and  as  writing  upon  the  door  of  entry  to 
a  great  and  honourable  and  beneficent  profession  a  sectarian  test  — 
that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which  time  can  never  wither.  If  any 
man  is  cut  to  the  quick  by  such  wounds  to  conscience  as  the  operation 
of  the  Act  may  inflict,  and  if  he  refuses  to  bear  his  share,  the  matter 
iN  one  of  individual  conscientious  conviction,  outside  the  immediate 
range  of  political  parties ;  but  no  politician,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  can  fail  to  take  note  of  such  action  and  of  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
j^entiment  which  it  implies.  It  was  England  and  Wales  last  year,  and 
it  is  London  this  year. 

The  London  Education  Bill. 

I  wish  here  to  express  the  hope  that  those  of  our  friends  who  speak 
fur  Yorkshire  and  other  constituencies  outside  of  London  will 
remember  how  their  own  withers  were  wrung  last'  year,  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  few  London  members  and  fight 
not  only  their  battle  but  their  own  battle  over  again.  All  the  evils 
of  last  year's  Bill  are  incorporated  in  this  one.  No  further  back  than 
the  day' before  yesterday  I  received  a  resolution  from  a  body  which  I 
think  you  will  listen  to  with  respect,  and  I  quote  it  because  of  the 
^^urce  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
.Sunday  School  Union.  Nothing  political  here  ;  nothing  extreme  ;  no 
rabid  feeling  either  religious  or  political;   it  comes  from  a  body  of  men 
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who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  very  hallowed  work  of  teaching 
the  children  in  the  higher  things  appertaining  to  their  welfare.  And 
this  is  what  they  say :  "  The  Council  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret  the  Bill  introduced  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  supersede  the  London  School  Board  and  in 
its  place  to  adopt  an  organisation  which  will  largely  encourage  and 
endow  denominational  teaching,  and  revive  the  discredited  and  unjust 
system  of  excluding  fully  competent  teachers  from  public  employment 
on  sectarian  grounds.''  The  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  London 
School  Board,  the  pioneer  of  education,  perhaps  the  highest  exemplar 
of  popular  local  government  among  us,  is  to  be  done  to  death.  It  is 
to  be  despatched  without  benefit  of  clergy.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  accurate. 
I  should  say  it  is  to  be  despatched  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  clerical  interest. 

The  Government  and  the  Municipalities. 

But  this  Government  of  ours  have  developed  an  extreme  antipathy 
to  what  are  called  ad  hoc  bodies.  Their  idea  is  to  municipalise  eiduca- 
tion,  smothering  it  up  with  baths  and  washhouses  and  streets  and 
sewers.  Why  have  they  this  objection  to  ad  Ju>c  bodies?  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  carries  his  objection  even  to  the 
words  themselves,  and  he  finds  them  linguistically  incorrect.  But  then 
he  is  the  Head  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  that  must  be  allowed  for. 
Ad  hoc  is  at  all  events,  however  incorrect  it  may  be,  a  convenient 
phrase,  indicating  that  a  person  has  been  appointed,  or  body  created, 
or  course  taken,  for  a  special  and  particular  purpose.  But  allow  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  secret,  for  it  is 
evident  to  us  all — that  it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element,  it  is  not  the 
element  of  a  special  function  that  is  distasteful  to  the  Government 
— it  is  the  direct  election,  it  is  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
ad  hoc  principle  to  which  they  cry  **  Avaunt ! " 

"Ad  Hoc  "  Authorities  Created. 

But  is  it  not  an  odd  thing  in  this  very  promiscuous,  but,  we  are  told 
by  the  highest  authority,  consistent  Government,  that  they  themselves 
have  been  busy  creating  ad  hoc  authorities  ?  Why,  the  water  supply 
of  London  was  in  the  hands  of  great  companies,  who  had  a  statutory 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  water.  The  most  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  have  given  the  supply  of  water  in  London,  as  it  is  in  all 
other  municipalities,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  the  municipality  itself — the  County  Ck>uncil.  But,  no,  the  County 
Council  is  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  they  don't  like  it ;  they 
thwart  it  in  every  way  possible.  And  they  create  a  heterogenous  body 
not  one  member  of  which  is  elected  directly,  but  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  other  bodies,  which  may  or  may  not  be  elected  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  That  is  what  they  have  done  with  regard  to 
water.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  port  of  London,  about 
which  my  friend  Mr.  John  Ellis  knows  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  most 
people  because  he  has  taken  a  lion's  share  of  the  work  on  the  Royal 
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Commiasion  that  investigated  it.  There,  again,  they  have  not  handed 
that  subject  over  to  any  municipal  authority.  They  have  not 
municipalised  that,  but  they  have  created — and  I  think  in  that  case 
rightly  created — an  ad  hoc  body.  Yet  these  are  the  opponents  of 
the  ad  hoc  body  for  education. 

An  "Ad  Hoc"  Government 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  still.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  an 
■ad  hoc  Grovemmentl  They  were  elected  in  1900,  as  we  all  know,  not^ 
indeed,  to  finish  the  war,  because  that  was  finished,  but  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  in  South  Africa  and  to  reform 
the  army,  and  nothing  else.  That  was  the  one  purpose,  because 
whoever  gave  a  vote  against  them  gave  a  vote  to  the  enemies  of  their 
-country;  and  if  they  are  thus  an  ad  hoc  Government  they  have 
the  very  principle  and  quality  which  they  object  to  in  a  public  body. 
But,  dear  me,  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  stop,  because  if  I  look  at 
the  party  which  supports  them  it  is  itself  an  ad  hoc  party,  because  it  is 
a  mixture  of  men  of  multifarious  views — at  least  they  express  their 
multi&rioas  views  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  speeches,  but  I  never  see 
much  multifariousness  about  their  votes, — but  at  any  rate,  that  party 
▼as  created,  and  has  existed  since  1886,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
the  Empire  from  the  mad  incursions  of  the  Irish  and  all  the  evils  which 
would  follow  from  trusting  those  dreadful  people.  They  will  often  tell 
you,  "  We  may  disband  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  but  not  till  the 
danger  from  this  Irish  party  is  removed. ''  So  here  they  are — ad  hoc 
all  along  the  line.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  loudly  reject  that 
method.  But,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element  they  object  to — it  is  the  direct  election 
which  they  distrust  and  avoid.  But  give  them  time ;  they  may  come 
r^jund. 

The  Irish  Question. 

Look  what  we  are  seeing  with  regard  to  their  Irish  policy.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  extraordinary  volte  faxie  made  by  the  Government 
in  their  relations  with  Ireland?  Their  inconsistency  over  the  Com 
Tax  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  like  a  puff  of  vapour  compared  to  the 
impenetrable  fog  of  inconsistency  which  hangs  over  their  Irish  policy. 
Six  months  ago,  having  suspended  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  civil 
liberty,  they  were  busy  haling  to  prison  and  to  hard  labour  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  and  others,  the  advocates  of  the  tenants  to 
whom  they  are  now  handing  over  the  land  of  Ireland.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  were  then  rebels  and  traitors,  and  even  to  rub 
shoulders  with  them  in  a  Parliamentary  lobby  was  a  slur  upon  the 
character  of  any  patriotic  Englishman. 

The  Blenheim  Speeches. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  speeches  made  at  Blenheim  in  August, 
1891,  again  to  the  Primrose  League.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Primrose 
League  dames  and  harbingers — I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  titles — have 
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the  effect  no  one  else  can  have  of  inspiring  the  courage  and  unlocking, 
the  heart  of  the  Prime  Minister.  For  what  does  he  say  at  Blenheim  T 
He  is  scornful  of  the  Irish.  He  says  that  they  mean  to  torment 
and  worry  the  House  of  Commons  into  yielding  to  their  wishes. 
He  exclaims,  "  They  have  mistaken  their  men ! "  Then  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  not  to  be  outdone — he  does  not  say  so  much  about 
his  own  courage — is  full  of  regret  for  the  conduct  of  other  people.  He- 
says  he  is  distressed  "  that  those  who  profess  to  carry  forward  the 
traditions  of  one  of  the  great  honourable  parties  in  British  life  should 
be  mixed  up  with  these  men,"  and  he  goes  on,  "  We  still  believe  that 
they " — that  is  you  and  I — '*  are  as  willing  as  before  to  sell  the- 
interests  of  their  country  for  eighty  Irish  votes.  What  is  the  Irish 
party  ?  It  consists  of  eighty  persons  more  or  less,  who  have  all  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  who  openly  avow  themselves  to  be  enemies- 
of  this  country.  Pretty  allies  for  an  English  party ! "  But  these 
*'  pretty  allies  "  have  not  had  their  help  on  an  English  Education  Bill 
repudiated  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  now  these  '*  pretty  allies  "  are  states- 
men to  be  conferred  with  and  to  be  deferred  to.  But  the  violence  of 
last  year  and  all  the  bad  language  of  Blenheim  may  have  been  a  mere 
temporary  aberration. 

Pestilent  and  Pernicious  Prejudices. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  if  we  go  further  back,  deeper  down  1  In 
1886  two  Bills,  which  I  shall  do  no  more  than  mention,  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  both  denounced  and  derided, 
and  this  wonderful  coalition  of  two  parties  was  created  in  order  to- 
defeat  them,  and  prevent  their  ever  appearing  again.  Why  ]  Because 
the  Irish  people  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  given  such  powers  as  were 
contained  in  those  Bills,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be 
trusted  that  the  whole  of  the  opposition  was  based.  But  what  are  we 
told  now  1  Tlieir  present  Purchase  Bill,  devoid  of  the  safeguards  of 
the  Purchase  Bill  of  1886,  rests  mainly  on  the  "chivalry"  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  Chief  Secretary  proclaims  that  his  reliance  is  placed 
on  their  self-respect,  their  probity,  and  their  goodwill.  They  prove 
their  change  of  opinion  towards  the  Irish  people  by  handing  over  the 
land  of  Ireland,  as  they  would  have  said  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  even 
half  a  year  ago,  to  the  men  who  made  the  I^and  League  and  worked 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Well,  better  a  late  repentance  than  never.  I 
rejoice  for  my  part  that  this  party — we  can  hardly  now  call  it  the 
Unionist  party — let  us  take  a  convenient  phrase — this  ad  hoc  party — 
has  at  last  purged  itself  from  the  pestilent  and  pernicious  prejudices 
which  have  for  the  last  few  years  poisoned  its  relations  with  Ireland. 

The  Land  Purchase  Bill. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  upon  this  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
to  point  out  to  you,  if  I  can,  those  matters  with  regard  to  it  which  are 
most  important  to  you  as  taxpayers.     The  first  thing  I  would  say  is 
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that  you  cannot  remain  as  you  are  in  this  matter.  You  have  entered, 
under  Conservative  auspices,  on  a  course  of  ousting  the  landlord  and 
installing  the  tenant,  and  you  cannot  stop  where  you  are.  Already 
bOjOOO  are  so  installed,  scattered  over  Ireland.  You  are  on  an  inclined 
plane :  you  cannot  maintain  your  equilibrium  :  you  must  extend 
similar  advantage  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  remain,  or  you  can 
never  secure  rest  or  peace.  That  is  the  governing  consideration  in  this 
matter.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  bound  to  pass  some  Bill  or  other 
having  the  professed  object,  and  aiming  at  the  promised  effect,  of  the 
measure  now  before  Parliament.  But,  accepting  such  a  Bill  as  inevit- 
able, what  are  the  main  points  to  be  secured  1  I  will  only  mention  two. 

Points  to  be  Secured. 

The  first  is  this :  For  more  than  two  generations  in  future  annual 
instalments  will  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  tenants  to  the  British 
Treasury,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  any  chance  of  avoiding  friction  and 
conflict  and  danger  and  difficulty  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the  terms 
are  easy  and  reasonable,  and  such  as  will  bear  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances. Now  remember  this.  By  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  were  to  be  collected  by  the  Irish  State  Authority, 
which  secured  punctuality  in  payments,  which  enforced  the  payments 
when  they  were  due,  and  which  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit.  If  the 
whole  amount  of  fifty  millions  was  taken  up,  then  no  less  a  sum  than 
£400,000  a  year  was  left  to  ease  the  progress  of  the  transaction.  But 
here  is  the  difficulty.  With  what  face  could  the  present  Government 
set  up  in  Ireland  a  State  authority  1  Their  very  reason  of  existence, 
as  I  have  said,  the  vital  fluid  of  the  Government,  conies  from  their 
hostility  to  any  Irish  authority.  Therefore  what  stands  between  you, 
the  taxpayers,  for  the  next  seventy  years  and  the  danger  of  losses  and 
difficulties  is  nothing  but  the  chivalry  and  the  probity  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Irish  tenants,  so  lately  discovered  by  the  gentlemen  now 
in  power.  I  don't  underrate  the  security,  although  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  flaccid  and  almost  fluid  security  for  so  mighty  a  transaction.  But  I 
don't  underrate  the  honesty  of  the  security.  Only  mark  the  fact  that 
that  is  all  you  have,  and  on  that  ground  it  is  peculiarly  and  super- 
latively necessary  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  underlie  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  are  generous  and  easy.  One  other  point  only  I 
vill  allude  to.  We  are  going  to  abolish  under  this  measure  estates  in 
Ireland  great  and  small,  and  set  up  a  number  of  small  individual 
braidings.  But  a  vast  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland,  as  we  know — 
lometiraes  conglomerated  in  one  locality,  but  others  scattered  over  the 
cuuntry — are  what  are  called  uneconomic ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot 
*mpport  a  man,  still  less  his  family.  He  has  to  get  contributions  from 
hiH  relatives  who  have  gone  abroad,  or  he  has  to  come  to  this  country 
to  work  to  make  a  little  money.  Surely  the  very  worst  thing  we  can 
^io  is  to  stereotype  for  all  time  such  a  condition  of  things,  which  would 
not  only  be  a  danger  in  itself,  but  probably  be  the  parent  of  new  evils. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  support  us  if  in  the  House  of  Commons  we 
^ive  our  aid  to  any  provision  calculated  to  meet  the  danger. 
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The  Law  Affecting  Trade  Unions. 

Leaving  these  Irish  questions,  there  are  two  subjects  which  are 
salient  and  urgent  at  the  present  moment,  and  on  which  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  first  of  these  is  the  law  affecting  labour  and  the 
combination  of  workmen,  which  is  naturally  exciting  a  rather  strong 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  the  niceties  of  legal  language,  such  as  my  friend  Mr.  Birrell 
and  others  delight  and  revel  in,  or  the  strange  varieties  of  judicial 
interpretation  of  that  language.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  broad  issua 
The  other  day  it  was  said  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  workmen  were  claiming  to  be  in  some  respects  a  privileged 
class.  I  believe  that  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  their  desire.  On 
the  contrary,  what  they  ask  is  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  from  which  others  are  free ;  that  their  freedom  of  com- 
bination should  not  be  hampered  by  such  a  stretching  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy  as  to  deny  to  working  men  rights  which  belong  to  any  body 
of  citizens  taking  action  for  the  protection  of  their  legal  interests. 
That  being  so,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  perfectly  honest,  justifiable,  and 
proper  contention  on  their  part.  I  was  in  Parliament  when  the 
statutes  on  this  subject  were  passed,  and  it  was  certainly  then  intended 
that  the  working  man  should  be  freed  from  the  unfair  operation  of  the 
old  conspiracy  laws  and  be  placed  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  the 
employers — neither  better  nor  woi-se,  but  the  same.  That  I  trust 
and  believe  is  the  contention  now.  If  the  law  does  not  accomplish 
this  object  let  it  be  amended ;  give  us  a  chance  of  amending  it.  The 
Home  Secretary,  while  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is 
perfectly  clear,  is  going  to  institute  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the 
law  is.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the  law  is ;  it  is  to 
discover  a  policy  on  this  subject  for  His  Majesty's  Government.  Thus 
a  question  which  is  urgent  is  shelved,  and  meanwhile  a  false  situation 
is  stereotyped,  to  the  injury  of  all  those  who  are  concerned. 

The  Licensing  Question. 

My  second  subject,  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two,  is 
one  which  has  also  been  before  us  in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the 
question  of  licensing,  the  most  salient  point  in  connection  with 
which  at  present  is  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  compensation  of  the  publican.  Let  us  make  our  position  clear. 
We  quite  appreciate  the  hardship  which  is  suffered  by  a  licensee  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  loses  his  licence.  If  this  happens  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  holds  his 
licence,  and  therefore  he  has  no  legal  claim,  and  no  claim  against 
the  public.  But  I  for  one  should  be  glad  that  he  should  be 
compensated  out  of  trade  funds.  That  is  the  first  proposition; 
but  the  second  is  that  whatever  mutual  arrangements  for  in- 
demnifying themselves  or  one  another  the  "trade,"  as  it  is 
called,  may  come  to,  they  must  be  such  as  to  leave  the  magistrates' 
decisions    absolutely  free,    so    that  they  may  fairly  exercise  theii 
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discretioiL  The  magistrates  must  not  be  hobbled,  as  they  would 
if  Mr.  Butcher's  Bill  passed  into  law,  which  would  limit  their  discre- 
tion to  the  amount  available  for  compensation  in  the  district.  The 
trade  is  highly  organised,  and  I  should  have  thought  was  well  able  to 
look  after  itself.  If  thero  is  a  difficulty  about  the  minority — I  believe 
in  many  districts  only  a  very  small  minority—^which  are  not  tied  houses, 
then  let  a  bench  of  magistrates  who  find  a  redundance  of  houses 
begin  with  the  tied  houses,  as  to  which,  not  so  far  as  the  men  manag- 
ing the  houses  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  proprietors  and  those 
who  profit  by  the  business  are  concerned,  they  are  very  well  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 

The  Old  Liberal  Principles. 

We  have  often  been  reproached — it  has  become  a  habit  of  the  Tory 
press  and  the  nondescript  press  in  this  country  to  reproach  us — that 
our  cause,  our  theories  and  doctrines,  are  old  and  worn  out.  They  say 
we  are  ten  years  behind  the  times  in  talking  about  religious  equality, 
Pree  Trade,  and  licensing  reform,  and  fifty  years  behind  the  age  in 
talking  of  such  out-of-date  objects  as  peace  and  economy.  We  have 
been  invited  to  forget  that  which  is  behind  and  to  attack  larger  and 
newer  and  more  attractive  topics,  which  are  not  always  defined  so 
•exactly  as  we  should  like.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  I  have  again  and  again,  from  time  to  time,  even 
when  these  doctrines  may  have  seemed  to  many  to  be  dead  letters, 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  constantly  before  our  minds, 
of  keeping  our  old  armour  bright,  and  the  old  weapons  sharp. 
How  is  it  now  1  Are  these  doctrines,  these  old  obfuscated  doctrines 
of  ours,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  concerned,  dead, 
or  are  they  alive  ]  They  are  very  much  alive,  and  who  has  enlivened 
them  1  (A  Voice  :  "  The  Tories.")  Quite  so.  It  is  not  you  and 
I.  It  is  the  present  Government  and  the  foolish  electors  who  put 
them  in  power — it  is  they  who  have  aroused  the  sleeping  issues. 
Religious  equality  is  brought  into  question  by  the  Education  Act,  Free 
Trade  is  brought  into  question  not  by  us  but  by  the  taxation  of  the 
Government  and  the  sugar  convention.  Licensing  reform,  which  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  is  in  question.  Freedom  of  combination  is  in 
question ;  ay,  how  long  may  it  be  before  freedom  of  labour  is  in  question, 
if  things  march  on  their  apparent  course  in  South  Africa  1  Peace  is 
always  in  question  when  a  Tory  Government  is  in  power.  As  to 
economy,  if  it  is  in  question,  it  is  because  they  have  cast  it  to  the 
winds,  and  its  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.  We  are  unexpectedly 
forced  to  fight  these  rearguard  actions  against  the  powers  of  reaction 
and  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  out  of  the  bitter 
comes  forth  sweet,  and  our  success,  which  is  inevitable,  in  these  rear- 
guard actions,  can  only  serve  to  give  training  and  fresh  inspiration  to 
the  progressive  forces  of  our  country  in  the  onward  march  which  we 
are  determined  to  pursue  towards  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people 
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Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Adherence  to  Liberal  Principles. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  KLC.  (President  of  the  Federation)^ 
moved  the  following  resolution: — 

*"  That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  his  presence  and  speech  to-night,  assures  him  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  loyal  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party,  cordially  endorses 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  ai  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
its  meetings  in  Scarborough,  and  pledges  itself  to  help  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power 
whenever  the  country  is  next  appealed  to." 

He  said  he  had  been  asked  to  move  that  resolution,  not  on  account 
of  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  on  account  of  the  great  dignity  of  his. 
office.  He  so  seldom  found  himself  in  a  position  to  boast  of  his  dignity, 
that  they  really  must  permit  him  to  take  advantage  of  that  rare 
occasion.  It  was  because  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  and  with  the  committee  connected  with  that  body, 
which  was  responsible  to  some  degree  for  that  meeting,  because  had 
they  not  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Rowntree — why,  they 
might  have  been  somewhere  else,  to  the  enormous  disadvantage  of 
that  enlightened  watering-place.  He  rejoiced  to  be  there,  although  he 
was  not  now  a  member  of  Parliament.  (A  Voice  :  "  You  soon  will 
be.")  He  was  an  exile — a  Peri  at  the  gates  of  that  Paradise,  kept 
outside  of  its  lobbies,  where  he  wasted  so  much  time  for  eleven  years 
of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  first  called  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Liberal  members  to  assume  the  great  responsibilities  of  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  Well,  his  time  had  been  troubled.  His  difficulties 
had  been  enormous.  The  situation  he  had  to  face  was  crucial  and 
cruel ;  but  Sir  Henry  was  there  that  night  receiving  from  them  all 
that  welcome  and  love  which  were  due  to  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
Sir  Henry  had  referred  in  his  most  powerful  speech,  which  he  had 
noticed  carried  force  and  conviction  to  everyone  present — he  had 
referred,  as  Liberal  leaders  had  often  to  do,  to  the  incorrigibility  of 
the  Tories,  to  their  marvellous  gift  of  opportune  conversion.  They 
must  face  that.  It  was  inherent  in  their  natures.  The  truths  of 
physical  science  were  said  to  go  through  three  stages.  Firstly,  they 
were  untrue ;  secondly,  they  were  contrary  to  religion ;  and,  thirdly, 
everybody  knew  them  before.  Political  reform  in  this  country  haid 
always  undergone  a  very  similar  experience  Firstly,  they  were 
wicked,  and  must  ruin  the  country ;  secondly,  they  were  at  the 
moment  inexpedient ;  and,  thirdly,  they  were  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Tory  party.  They  had  also  noticed — as  Sir  Henry 
had  pointed  out — the  Tories'  remarkable  conversion  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  tenant.  A  short  while  ago  the  Irish  tenant  was 
a  murderous  moonlighter,  regardless  of  his  obligation  to  God — 
and  to  his  landlord.  It  had  l)een  noted,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
said,  the  Tories  thought  that  he   had  a  double  dose  of  original  sin. 
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And  now  he  was  good  enough  for  them  to  pledge  their  credit  for  to 
the  extent  of  150  millions,  without  taking  from  him  any  security 
whatever.  He  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Beckett,  a  banker,  would 
tfiink  of  such  a  transaction.  He,  for  his  part,  welcomed  it  as  showing 
that  the  Tories  had  at  last  conceived  that  a  great  and  national  question 
when  the  feelings  of  a  nation  were  involved,  could  not  be  settled  by 
the  rule  of  the  ledger  and  a  profit  and  loss  account.  Surely,  after  all, 
they  might  take  some  credit  for  belonging  to  a  pioneer  party — to  a 
f^rty  which,  through  misrepresentation  and  in  the  teeth  of  calumny, 
lasting  for  years,  had  expressed  their  belief  and  confidence  in  a  nation 
which  he  hoped  was  at  last  to  be  pacified.  They  were  not  now  per- 
mitted by  the  Irish  to  talk  about  Home  Rule.  They  must  not  frighten 
the  Englishman,  who  was  going  to  pledge  his  credit  to  the  extent  he  had 
in<iicated.  He  was  a  timid  being,  but  being  an  old  Home  Ruler 
he  confessed  he  had  no  particular  inclination  to  clean  his  slate 
But  suppose  the  Irish  cleaned  it  for  himi  what  then  was  his 
condition  to  be?  They  must  not  shout  Home  Rule  now.  Never 
mind,  let  them  bide  their  time — and  let  them  wait  until  they  saw 
whether  the  Irish  demand  for  a  reasonable  measure  of  local  government 
and  the  control  of  their  own  affi&irs,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  got  their  land  on  terms  of  paying  for  it  over  a  term  of 
j»ixty-eight  years.  Let  them  rejoice,  then,  that  they  belonged  to  a 
pioneer  party.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  was  that  they  could 
not  regulate  the  party  pace  quite  with  the  nicety  of  the  Tories,  who 
were  all  converted  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  would  be 
far  ahead — others  of  them  limped  lamentably  in  the  rear ;  and  a  few 
wandered  perhaps  into  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  where  they  could  not 
always  follow  them.  Nevertheless  they  rejoiced  to  know  that  they 
were  moving  forward  and  looking  forward.  The  ideals  they  professed 
they  might  never  see  realised,  but  much  they  should  have  the 
.satisfaction  of  knowing  would  be  partially  realised  by  their  opponents. 
He  rejoiced  to  think  they  had  haid  as  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings 
of  tlie  National  Liberal  Federation  that  great  and  important  meeting 
addressed  by  the  Leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  a 
man  they  delighted  to  honour.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
satisfaction  he  submitted  that  resolution  to  their  approval. 

Mb.  J.  CoMPTON  RicKBTT,  M.P.,  said  although  all  might  not  have 
gone  step  by  step  with  Sir  Henry — though  many  had — during  the  last 
Aeven  or  eight  years,  and  particularly  during  the  war,  they  felt  admira- 
tion for  a  man  who  had  declined  to  conform,  to  change  hi^  opinions 
to  fashions  in  politics,  who  had  sat  still  and  waited  until  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  brought  public  opinion  to  him.  Were  there  to-day  no 
question  of  Education,  no  Irish  Land  Bill,  nothing  to  have  distracted 
the  country  and  concentrated  it  on  the  forward  and  downward  move- 
ments of  Conservatism,  we  should  have  been  talking  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  on  the  mismanagement  of  the  war.  He 
did  not  mean  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  the  reasons  for  the  war,  but  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  and  the  loss  of  money  caused  through  a  Qovem- 
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ment  which  had  professed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  country  and  its- 
interests  in  South  Africa,  allowing  the  country  to  drift  into  a  war 
when  they  imagined  that  they  were  going  to  settle  it  on  the  lines  of 
Fashoda.  They  made  no  allowance  for  the  tenacity  of  the  Boers, 
for  the  conditions  of  the  country.  If  they  could  not  recall  the 
dead,  they  could  and  ought  to  demand  some  explanation  and 
enquiry  for  the  loss  of  money,  the  length  of  the  war,  and  the  misery 
inflicted  on  South  Africa.  Our  credit  could  never  be  restored  until  a 
sinking  fund  had  been  created  larger  than  the  one  now  suggested. 
We  could  not  push  off  to  other  generations — ^just  as  we  were  delaying 
the  purchase  of  Irish  land — the  payment  for  the  war.  In  addition  to 
the  original  sinking  fund,  we  ought  to  do  more  than  we  were  doing  to 
meet  the  debt  of  this  generation  and  to  provide  against  future  con- 
tingency of  war.  Mr.  Rickett  went  on  to  say  that  we  were  called  upon 
further  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  country  for  considerably  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  to  settle  the  question  of  Ireland,  which  would  not 
be  settled  by  such  expenditure,  because  by  the  Government  proposals- 
we  were  securing  for  the  Irish  tenantry  the  purchase  of  their  farms 
for  their  grandchildren  and  not  for  themselves.  We  were  remitting 
to  the  present  tenants  only  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  their  rent — some- 
thing to  have  for  the  moment,  but  a  margin  which  might  diminish 
through  a  change  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
Then,  as  we  had  been  reminded,  it  was  not  simply  a  question  of  rent. 
We  had  been  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  one  man  who  spent 
money  on  his  land  raised  the  value  of  it  threefold.  Ireland  had 
become  a  derelict  country  as  regarded  agriculture,  and  the 
farmer  knew  that  he  must  get  assistance  in  order  to  get  hi» 
land  into  condition  to  regain  his  markets  and  make  a  living. 
Yet  under  the  Government  Bill  he  was  forbidden  to  mortgage 
the  farm — he  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  the  money  necessary 
for  its  proper  cultivation.  Therefore  we  were  not  likely,  unfortunately, 
to  pacify  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  as  a  result  of  this  measure.  How 
could  this  be  done  ?  By  establishing  in  Ireland  an  authority  to  collect 
the  rents,  establishing  a  bank  for  the  assistance  of  farmers,  anil 
enabling  them  to  raise  sums  on  the  security  of  taxation  to  restore  the 
land  to  a  marketable  condition,  and  make  the  country  fit  for  the  invest- 
ment of  British  capital.  These  were  the  things  which  might  have 
been  done  but  for  the  bogie  created  in  regard  to  Home  Rule.  Sooner 
or  later  they  were  bound  to  be  done.  There  was  only  one  fear,  he 
believed,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  country  which  prevented 
them  from  recalling  the  Liberals  to  power — the  idea  that  the 
Imperialism  of  Liberalism  did  not  make  for  a  federated  Empire.  But 
how  could  we  federate  until  various  portions  of  the  Empire  came 
together  by  their  own  free  will  1  They  could  not  expect  us  in  the 
future  to  undertake  great  wars  for  the  benefit  of  portions  of  the 
Empire  and  then  look  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country  to  bear 
the  cost,  no  taxation  falling  on  the  Colonies.  When  the  question  of 
taxation  came  up  then  we  should  know  the  value  of  Imperialism 
and  he  hoped  it  would  mean  that  the  portions  of  this  great  Empire 
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would  be  Drilling  to-  draw  closer  together,  and  in  associating 
themaelres  in  federated  bonds  bear  some  of  the  cost  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  Smpire.  That  could  not  be  done  by  shouting,  by 
toasting,  by  sentixnent,  by  waving  of  flags.  That  was  a  matter  of 
badness,  and  to  business  men  it  would  have  to  come  for  settlement. 
He  thought  tbe  p>eople  at  large  felt  that  if  the  Conservative  party 
failed  ia  one  tHing  more  than  another  it  was  in  not  possessing  within 
their  ranks  business  men.  Although  the  Radical  party  might  be 
homdmni  and  unemotional,  it  was  a  party  which  had  shown  its 
capacity  for  business,  for  economy,  for  retrenchment,  and  for  good 
management.  Tbe  whole  question  of  taxation  depended  on  foreign 
affiurs,  on  tbe  policy  of  the  country.  While  we  were  alarmed  one  day 
in  one  part  of  Asia,  while  we  had  questions  of  the  seaboard  of  India 
one  day  and  tbe  seaboard  of  China  the  next,  we  were  not  likely  to 
reduce  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  two  great  services  of  the 
State.  liberals  meant  to  maintain  the  Empire,  but  they  could 
mninfAin  it  on  more  moderate  terms  by  coming  to  agreement  with 
GOT  friends  and  neighbours  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He 
heartily  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mb.  J.  151.  ISllis,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  remarked  that 

his  remarks  i^ould  be  confined  strictly  to  the  tribute  to  their  guest  and 

that  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  House  of  Commons.     They  were 

no  respecters  of  persons  there.     They  did  not  judge  a  man  by  what  he 

laid — it  was  a  bad  test   sometimes.     The  way  to  judge  him  was  by 

what  be  did.      Those  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  called 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  their  leadership  and  had  followed 

\uin   througbout,    had   had  one   steadily   going  sentiment   of    warm 

admiration — he  might  almost   say  affectionate    admiration — for   the 

admirable  manner   in   which   he  had   filled   a  very  diiiicult  position 

among  the  oneroos  duties  placed  upon  him.    He  said  difficult  advisedly. 

He  knew  as  much  as  any  man  present  in  that  place  of  the  internal 

politics  of  the  party.     He  knew  a  deal  more  of  some  things  than  he 

wanted  to  know,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  word  difficult  was  a 

lig^t  word  to  apply  to  the  task  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  to 

perform.  They  had  always  found  him  in  matters  of  principle  steadfast. 

They  had  always  found  him  abounding  in  the  good  humour  of  which 

they  had  seen  such  evidences  that  night — that  practical  Scotch  sagacity 

which  lay  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  any  a  poor  Englishman  could 

Attain  to.     There  was  a  higher  note  than  that.      There  were  higher 

grounds  on  which  they  had  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

It  had  been  well  said  that  the  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 

eofmtrymen  on  the  part  of  the  great  statesman  whose  biography  their 

distinguished  friend  Mr.  Morley  had  written,  the  highest  claim  was 

that  he  kept  alive  the  soul  in  the  people.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone. 

Tbej  had  missed  him;  but  he  believed  Mr.   Gladstone's  spirit  was 

retoming  among  them.     What  they  had   mainly  and  in  the  highest 

dsfgne  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  for  was  that  not  only 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  at  all  times  through  that  terrible  three 
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years  which  his  country  was  called  upon  to  face,  he  sustained  a  high 
and  a  noble  note.  Sir  Henry  Gampbell-Bannennan  was  not  afraid 
during  dark  and  evil  days,  and  never  lost  his  head  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  humanity.  A  clear  and  unfaltering  note  was  heard  from  him 
throughout  the  whole  time.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  a  protest  if 
he  thought  matters  wrong.  There  were  many  men  present  that  night 
who  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  then,  but  he 
always  upheld  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  magna- 
nimity. He  {Mr.  Ellis)  had  been  brought  in  his  Parliamentary  career 
to  value  such  a  leader.  There  wa«:  nothing  his  constituency  in 
Nottinghamshire  desired  him  more  urgently  to  press  forward  than 
supporting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  devotion  to  great  and 
high  principles  of  conduct  and  action. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Sir  H  CAMPBELL-BAyKERMAN,  in  reply,  referred  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis 
as  his  friend,  comrade,  and  stern  ally,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
more  respected  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Proceeding,  he 
said  he  was  deeply  obliged  to  them  all.  All  would  agree  that  the 
most  charming  thing  about  that  meeting  was  the  obvious  spirit  not 
only  of  enthusiasm  but  of  stern  purpose  which  existed,  and  of 
confidence  in  the  result  of  their  struggles  that  that  meeting  made 
apparent.  This  was  the  greatest  compliment  of  all  they  could  pay. 
He,  therefore,  parted  with  them  with  the  most  grateful  feelings  of 
gratitude,  and  hoping  by  their  united  efforts  to  be  successful  before 
very  long  in  winning  a  triumph  for  the  cause.  In  conclusion,  he 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  saying  that  he  had  always 
been  serviceable  to  the  Liberal  party  in  Scarborough,  and  on  that 
ground,  as  well  as  upon  the  ground  of  his  discharge  of  the  formal 
duties  of  chairman,  he  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed 
regret  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  unable  to  be  present.  They  knew, 
and  the  members  of  the  Federation  knew,  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had 
done  magnificent  service  at  the  meeting  held  in  Scarborough.  They 
also  knew  that  he  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  going  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  in  doing  a  vast  and  great  work  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Therefore,  while  they 
regretted  his  absence,  he  was  sure  of  this,  they  all  wished  him  health 
and  strength  to  continue  those  magnificent  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country.  He  would  like  to  convey  to  the  President  of 
the  Scarborough  Association  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
thanks,  not  only  of  the  meeting,  but  all  who  had  been  interested  in 
the  Liberal  Federation  meetings  in  Scarborough,  for  the  able  assistance 
which  the  President^  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  and  every 
member  of  the  Association,  had  rendered  in  order  to  make  the  meetings 
of  the  Federation,  and  that  large  and  magnificent  meeting,  such  a 
,  great  success. 
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Mb.  W.  S.  Rowntree,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he  did  so 
first  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  for  the  part 
their  Chairman  had  taken  in  promoting  the  holding  of  the  meetings, 
which  had  been  amongst  the  most  successful  the  Federation  had  held. 
He  also  did  so  as  representing  the  Liberals  of  Scarborough  for  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  having  the  best  political  education  and 
instruction  they  had  ever  had  in  their  lives.  They  hoped  the  Federa- 
tion would  come  again,  and  that  they  had  not  found  that  this  bleak 
north-east  coast,  even  in  the  spring,  was  so  inhospitable  as  it  was 
sometimes  painted.  The  lesson  of  this  most  magnificent  meeting  was 
clear.  It  was  a  lesson  of  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party  nationally 
and  locally,  and  if,  putting  aside  all  miserable  personal  matters,  they 
stood  by  each  other,  and  by  their  duly  selected  leaders,  who  had  stood 
by  them  in  the  gloomy  and  dark  days,  they  would  be  able  when  the 
>un  shone  at  the  next  general  election  to  do  something  worth  doing  for 
the  cause  of  national  righteousness  and  international  peace. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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Breakfast  to  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents. 

On  Saturday  morning,  May  16th,  the  Li\)eral  Secretaries  and 
Agents  attending  the  Scarborough  meetings  were  entertained  at 
breakfast  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  the  Chief  Liberal  Whip,  and  the  President  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation. 

Mk.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  said  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
welcome  them  there  that  morning.  Mr.  Birrell  would  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies  of  his  in  the  warmth  of  that  welcome.  He  had  met 
them  a  year  ago  on  a  similar  occasion  when  the  outlook  was  not  so 
bright  as  now.  He  remembered  many  points  of  what  he  said  on  that 
occasion.  He  appealed  for  unity  in  the  party.  He  must  say  that  the 
Liberal  party  had  responded  splendidly  to  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  by  the  responsible  leaders.  They  had  got  unity  now,  and  their 
opponents  were  beginning  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  it.  Turning 
to  matters  of  business,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them  the  essential 
duty  of  attending  to  the  register  this  year.  Nobody  knew  when  an 
election  would  come.  But  they  did  know  this,  that  the  Government 
were  like  a  tree  rotten  to  the  core  with  a  shell  which  sustained  it,  but 
no  human  being  could  tell  when  it  would  come  down.  That  was  the 
view  they  should  take  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  As  to  the 
general  question  of  organisation,  he  regretted  to  say  there  were 
several  constituencies  in  which  even  at  the  present  day  very  little  was 
being  done.  Of  course,  none  of  those  present  represented  any  of  the 
constituencies  to  which  he  was  referring.  A  great  many  of  them, 
however,  knew  the  kind  of  constituency  he  had  in  his  mind.  He 
hoped  that  they  who  were  prominently  connected  with  active  local 
associations  would  do  what  they  could  towards  stimulating  the  derelict 
constituencies.  He  thought  the  time  might  come  when  they  should 
establish  something  like  a  "  black  list."  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  the  parfcy  that  Liberals  at  large  should  know  who 
were  the  individuals  and  which  the  individual  constituencies  that  were 
failing  in  their  duty  to  the  party.  There  was  a  great  movement  on 
foot — the  Liberal  Election  Campaign  Fund — to  provide  the  party  with 
an  additional  source  of  supply  in  the  way  of  funds.  There  was  no  more 
interested  supporter  of  this  movement  than  himself;  but  although 
money  was  all  very  well,  another  thing  they  needed  even  more  than 
money  was  candidates.  He  did  not  say  that  because  there  was  any 
special  scarcity  in  the  Liberal  land  in  that  respect,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  candidate  who  might  be  looked  upon  to  win  a  constituency 
WCU3  not  easy  to  find  in  any  party.  The  Conservatives  would  have 
been  in  an  equally  difficult  position  if  it  had  mattered  to  them  as  much 
as  to  the  Liberals  who  their  candidate  was.  The  demands  from  Liberals 
certainly  required  a  most  superior  being.  He  confessed  that  sometimes 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  meet  the  demand  when  he  was  approached.  How- 
ever, they  were  better  off  for  candidates  than  they  had  been  for  many 


a  long  year.  Every  week  that  passed  strengthened  their  position,  so 
that  he  did  not  think  thei*e  need  be  any  great  anxiety  on  that  score. 
Passing  on  to  the  Labour  movement,  he  described  it  as  really  a  political 
movement.  Some  of  their  friends  were  saying  that  it  involved  a  great 
upheaval  and  the  death  of  both  political  parties.  They  seemed  to  think 
there  wa.s  something  in  the  Labour  movement  which  detached  it  from 
politics.  That  was  a  very  great  mistake  in  his  judgment.  A  man 
might  be  put  forward  to  fight  a  constituency  representing  a  trade  or  a 
number  of  combined  trades  to  whose  special  interests  he  attached 
special  importance.  How  could  that  divest  him  of  political 
responsibility?  If  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  he  would  have  to 
face  all  the  questions  which  created  the  two  great  political  parties. 
He  would  have  to  give  an  opinion  about  them.  The  direct  interests 
id  Labour  required  a  man  to  formulate  his  ideas  on  such  questions  as 
the  franchise,  electoral  reform,  free  trade,  trade  privileges,  national 
education.  All  these  matters  had  tended  to  create  political  parties 
and  to  separate  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives.  Therefore  when 
he  regarded  the  Labour  movement  he  did  not  look  upon  it  perhaps  as 
some  did — as  some  extraordinary  new  development  and  manifestation. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  new,  vigorous  political  movement  directed  to  a  certain 
side  of  politics,  but  none  the  less  it  was  political,  and,  being  political,  it 
could  not  be  separated  from  other  political  parties,  whose  sympathies 
ran  concurrently  with  its  own  on  most  of  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  day.  He  was  the  last  man  to  call  them  a  wing  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  looked  upon  them  as  a  new  Progressive  force,  and  they  as 
Liberals  ought  to  welcome,  as  Mr.  Birrell  had  said,  every  progressive 
force  wliich  they  thought  would  tend  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  ideas. 
But  Labour  candidates  had  to  meet  constituencies,  and  what  was 
more  formidable  in  the  long  run,  constituents.  It  was  easy  to  go  to 
their  constituencies  and  make  speeches  before  electors,  but  when 
returned  they  would  have  constituents  in  the  flesh,  and  would  have  to 
pay  very  much  greater  attention  to  their  views  than  they  might  be 
disponed  to  do  when,  so  to  speak,  they  were  speaking  in  the  air  before 
an  election.  Labour  representatives  knew  quite  well  that  when  they 
were  elected  by  a  constituency,  they  could  not  give  their  attention 
merely  to  what  were  called  Ijabour  questions.  They  had  to  represent 
their  constituents,  and  all  their  constituents.  It  was  constituencies 
and  constituents  which  levelled  up  or  levelled  down,  as  the  case  might 
he,  those  who  represented  them.  As  long  as  constituencies,  and 
especially  as  long  as  the  Liberal  and  Progressive  forces  of  the  con- 
Htitnencies  were  straight  and  did  their  duty,  he,  for  one,  did  not  fear 
any  number  of  Labour  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Birrell  said  that  he  gladly  associated  himself  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  thanking  them  for  their  welcome.  He  did  not  like 
ti>  tell  agents  stories,  because  he  often  thought  with  horror  of  the 
Dumber  of  stories  which  he  had  had  to  tell.  But  he  could  never  dream 
t4  that  breakfast  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  passing  without  a 
"rtory.  He  was  reminded  of  the  circus-owner  who,  in  a  somewhat  mis- 
oeUaneous  and  dramatic  entertainment,  liad  some  magnificent  horses. 
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After  several  somewhat  dull  interludes  he  said,  hastily,  to  the  manager, 
"  Cut  your  cackle,  and  come  to  the  horses."  He  saw  before  him  those 
instruments  which,  if  properly  employed,  would  drive  their  Parliamentary 
chariot  and  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  victory.  He  looked  upon  the 
agents  as  the  best  of  men,  who  seldom  made  mistakes,  and  who  could 
give  great  aid  when  Parliament  came  to  consider  the  present  relation 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  legislation,  which  was  most  unnecessarily 
complicated.  The  man  who  was  a  good  agent  had  to  be  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  professional  man.  He  did  not  say  it  was  a  paying 
profession,  but  it  was  an  honourable  profession,  and  it  was  a  pro- 
fession which  brought  out  all  the  qualities  which  were  to  be  found  in 
good,  honest,  well-skilled  professional  men.  He  had  had  experience  in 
his  time  of  agents,  but  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  how 
grateful  he  was.  He  was  once  taken  on  to  the  platform  by  an  agent 
who  knew  that  there  would  be  breaking  of  chairs  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  no  sooner  did  that  agent  see  him  on  his  legs  than  he 
disappeared,  saying  he  had  a  piece  of  work  to  do  in  the  village,  and, 
still  further,  that  he  would  be  better  employed  on  that  than  in  listening 
to  what  he  (Mr,  Birrell)  had  to  say.  Whenever  there  was  important 
work  to  do  they  did  it  well,  but  it  could  not  be  done  without  some 
consideration  being  shown  and  without  some  monetary  support  being 
employed.  He  was  sure  that  every  pound  spent  some  months  before 
the  election  was  worth  XI 00  spent  during  the  last  ten  days.  They 
must  do  the  best  they  could  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  generosity  of  friends  in  providing  a  fund  which  could  be  employed 
at  once  and  not  kept  back  and  squandered  merely  on  the  printers.  A 
great  deal  of  the  money  might  be  more  usefull}'  employe<l,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  it  employed  in  a  way  which  would  enable  them  and 
other  men  of  the  craft  to  at  once  set  to  work  and  get  ready  the  con- 
stituency and  to  look  after  registration,  to  make  committees  in  the 
villages  living  and  active,  to  get  rid  of  dead  chairmen,  and  of 
secretaries  who  were  Liberal  Unionists,  and  to  make  every  organisa- 
tion alive,  active,  and  real.  He  believed  if  that  was  set  about  at  once, 
and  if  the  election  did  not  take  place  at  once,  they  would  be  able  to 
revive  every  constituency  in  the  country.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
bidding  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  said:  Gentlemen,—!  must  ask  for 
some  indulgence,  because  I  am  rather  short  in  the  (juality  of  voice,  but 
I  rise  with  great  pleasure  as  one  of  those  who  have  been  welcomed  U> 
this  breakfast,  because,  in  my  small  way,  I  claim  to  be  an  agent.  T 
appear  this  morning  at  a  sort  of  breakfast  after  a  feast.  I  believe, 
although  I  have  no  experience  in  the  matter,  that  those  who  have 
enjoyed  themselves  overnight  sometimes  i*esort  to  tea  or  soda  water  in 
the  morning.  And  just  to  be  in  the  atmosphere  you  have  been  breath- 
ing, it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  little  politics  in  order  not  to  have 
a  too  sudden  revolution  upon  the  topics  you  have  been  discussing 
almost  continuously.  During  the  last  two  days,  when  I  have  not  been 
driving  about  with  Mr.  Rickett  seeing  the  town  and  district,  or 
eating  and  drinking,  I  have,  in  the  few  intervals,  either  been  engaged 
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in  liKtening  to,  or  in  the  much  lesH  pleasant  business  of  making  speeches. 
T  observe  that  Mr.  Birrell  began  by  rather  excusing  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  going  to  add  to  the  large  number 
of  stories  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  audience.  Nothing  would 
induce  me  to  tell  a  story.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Birrell's 
words  left  me  in  a  little  doubt,  because  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
b«»y,  Albert  Smith,  who  was  a  humorous  journalist,  got  himself 
dragged  by  main  force  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  immediately  on 
coming  home  he  started  a  performance  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
in  which  he  described  his  experience  in  that  great  undertaking.  He 
narrated  that  when  he  came  down  to  Chamounix  he  met  a  Yankee, 
who  told  him  he  was  there  with  a  view  to  setting  up  in  New  York  a 
model  of  Mont  Blanc.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  we  are  not  going  to  be 
outdone  by  the  old  country,  and  so  we  will  make  it  a  foot  or  two 
higher."  "What  will  you  do  with  itl"  said  Albert  Smith.  "Oh,  I 
will  have  an  entertainment  an^  make  it  go,  and  I  will  tell  them  a  lot 
of  stories."  "Oh,  anecdotes,  I  presume*?"  said  Albert  Smith.  "No, 
lies,"  replied  the  Yankee.  Now,  I  must  point  out  to  Mr.  Birrell  that 
the  word  "  story  "  is  rather  an  ambiguous  expression.  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  not  given  us  the  sort  of  story  to-day  which  the  Yankee  con- 
templated, and  I  hope  none  of  us  will  fall  into  that  mistake.  We  are 
here  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Birrell.  I  don't  think 
enough  is  said  or  thought  about  them.  Here  is  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
who  occupied,  as  you  know,  a  high  place  in  the  Liberal  Government, 
and  who  is  a  man  with  varied  tastes,  not  indifferent  to  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  yet,  because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  to  a  large  extent  from  loyalty  to  me,  he  under- 
t4x»k  this  drudgery  he  has  to  go  through,  interesting  and  important  as  it 
may  be — constant  day  and  night  drudgery— and  he  has  slaved  at  it  ever 
since  without  a  murmur,  without  interruption,  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
with  great  success.  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  who  has  shown  greater  courage  and  higher  qualities  than 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  But  then  we  have  this  sort  of  irregular 
horseman  {re/erring  to  Mr.  Birrell),  this  Colonel  of  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry, outside  the  regular  army,  and  he  is  very  forward  too,  and  very 
active,  and  he  also  is  sacrificing  himself  for  the  interests  of  the  party, 
^hat  has  he  to  gain  by  it  1  Nothing,  except  that  he  may  think  he  is 
doing  something  to  further  the  political  cause  in  which  he  thinks  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country  is  involved.  I  think  we  couldn't  have 
two  better  models  to  set  before  us — you  and  I,  the  agents  of  the 
party — than  these  two  gentlemen.  Therefore  this  meeting,  on  the 
morning  after  our  orgie,  to  meet  here  is  a  charming  occasion  on  which 
we  can  show  some  of  our  gi'atitude  to  them  for  all  they  have  done 
for  us.  I  agree  with  every  word  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  about 
our  relations  to  what  is  called  the  Labour  movement.  I  never  could 
•^ee  why  there  should  be  any  jealousy  and  friction  between  an  honest 
Labour  candidate  and  an  honest  Liberal  candidate.  They  are  both 
elements  in  the  Progressive  force  of  the  country.  I  believe  the 
Colonial  Secretary  last  night  was  engaged  in  making  a  few  light 
and  airy  observations  as  to  the  position  of  affairs   in  England  while 
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he  was  unfortunately  absent  from  the  country.  It  was  read  out 
to  me  that  he  had  said  of  me  that  if  I  would  only  give  up  being 
a  friend  of  every  country  but  my  own— a  form  of  words  I  think 
I  have  heard  before  —  then  he,  as  I  understand  it,  would  sing 
"  Nunc  Dimittis."  I  should  recommend  him  to  sing  "  Nunc 
Dimittis,"  and  see  what  came  of  it,  because  as  to  my  being  a  friend 
of  other  countries,  that  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  my  principal 
objection  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his  cult  is  that  his  policy 
has  in  many  instances  been  really  in  the  interests  of  other  countries 
to  the  detriment  of  this  country.  When  I  have  opposed  it,  it  was 
because  I  believed  it  was  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  For  a  man  in  his  position  to  make  a  sneer  of  that  sort, 
because  we  have  differed  from  him,  is  really,  I  think,  going  a  little  too 
far — when  he  founds  upon  it  so  very  serious  a  matter  as  his  total 
retirement  from  public  life.  I  trust  that  his  retirement  will  not  take 
place.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  if  he  only  joins  in  an  appeal  to 
the  country  and  gets  himself  defeated  for  the  moment.  Then  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  whether  a  policy  may  not  be  instituted  which  will  keep 
up  the  fame  and  character  of  this  country — the  real  interests  of  the 
country,  perhaps,  even  before  the  showy,  acrid,  and  bilious  policy 
which  is  in  favour  apparently  with  him.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  read 
my  newspapers ;  there  may  be  a  great  deal  more  in  his  speech  which 
qualifies  what  he  has  said.  One  thing  more  I  have  been  told  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  surprised  to  find  on  coming  back  to  these  shores 
that  they  had  been  occupied  with  a  lot  of  trifling  things — by-elections. 
Education  Bills,  corn  duties,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  What  are 
these  compared  with  the  great  schemes  in  which  he  has  been  involved  1 
I  like  to  see  a  man  who  magnifies  his  office,  and  who  is  so  interested  in 
his  own  af&irs,  and  who  thinks  everything  else  is  of  no  consequence. 
That  is  a  useful  and  wholesome  spirit  in  any  public  man— and  in 
private  affairs  also — but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  these  by-elections  and  other  little  questions  of  that  sort  are  not 
without  their  meaning — that  they  really  imply  a  decided  change  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  opinion  in  this  country.  That  is  what  we 
look  for  and  work  for.  We  are  in  no  hurry ;  as  my  friends  have 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  do  to  perfect  our 
machinery.  There  is  no  truer  thing  than  that  which  has  been  said, 
that  money  spent  now  is  worth  ten  or  twenty  times  what  it  will  be 
near  an  election.  We,  at  all  events,  are  perfectly  patient,  perfectly 
confident,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future ;  and  we  shall  not  forget,  we 
and  the  party  generally,  that  whether  we  succeed,  or  whether  we 
don't  completely  succeed,  if  we  make  a  good  show  and  do  justice  to 
our  cause,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  humble  and  unnoticed  exertions 
of  you  who  have  to  work  the  machinery  in  the  different  districts,  and 
on  that  ground  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you. 

On  the  motion- of  Mr.  J.  H.  Linforth  (Leeds),  seconded  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  RiTBRfl  (Eastbourne),  a  hearty  vdte  of  thanks  was  accorded  with 
acclamation  to  the  hosts,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Birrell,  and 
the  pit)ceedings  terminated. 
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OTHER    GATHERINGS. 


In  addition  to  the  Meetings  reported  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
following  gatherings  were  held.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  them 
being  more  than  merely  chronicled. 


Wednesday y  May  13^. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Certificated  and 
Associated  Liberal  Agents  was  held  at  the  Liberal  Club,  Scarborough. 

Previous  to  the  Meeting  the  Members  of  the  Society  were  enter- 
tained at  Luncheon  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.;  and  in  the 
evening  at  Tea,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Scarborough  Women's  Liberal 
Association. 

Thursday,  May  lith. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund  for 
Liberal  Agents  met  at  the  Liberal  Club  on  the  morning  of  this  day. 

In  the  evening  a  Reception  was  given  in  the  Grand  Hotel  by  the 
President,  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal 
Association,  to  the  Members  of  Parliament,  Delegates,  and  other 
representative  Liberals  attenting  the  meetings.  Mr.  George  Alderson- 
Smith  (President  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association)  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  visitors  to  Scarborough,  and  short  speeches 
were  also  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
others. 

Previous  to  the  Reception,  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  enter- 
tained at  dinner,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  Liberal  candidates  and  other  representative  visitors,  to 
meet  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 


Friday,  May  \bih. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Liberal  Federation  was 
held  in  the  Londesborough  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 

Invitations  to  this  Meeting  were  extended  to  the  Delegates 
appointed  by  the  Yorkshire  Liberal  Associations  to  attend  the 
meetings  of   the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 

There  was  a  large  and  representative  attendance.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Priestman,  Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  presided.  After 
confirming   the   Resolution   adopted   at   Leeds  in  October,   1902,  to 
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establish  a  Liberal  Federation  for  Yorkshire,  the  Meeting  proceeded 
to  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows  : — 

PreMent — The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.6. 
0^*rm<Mi— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  (Scarborough). 
Vice- Chairman — Mr.  Alfred  Barran  (Leeds). 
Treasurer — Mr.  Harry  H.  Tiling  worth  (Bradford). 
Hon,  Secretary— M^r.  Cecil  H.  Wilson  (Sheffield). 

The  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Federation  as  drafted  by  the 
Provisional  Committee  were  adopted,  a  General  Council  elected,  and 
the  proceedings,  which  were  characterised  throughout  by  much  hearti- 
ness, were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Provisional 
Committee ;  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Priestman,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  John  Clough, 
Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Augustine  Honey  (Secretary  of  the  Bradford 
Liberal  Association),  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  were  also  thanked  for  the  assistance  and  advice  rendered 
in  the  formation  of  the  Yorkshire  body. 

ScUu^day,  May  16<A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Ellis  entertained  the  Delegates  at  a  Garden 
Party,  at  their  charming  residence,  Wrea  Head,  Scalby.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  by  about  nine  hundred  Delegates,  for  whom 
special  trains  were  provided  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Before  separating  the 
guests  assembled  on  the  lawn,  and  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
theii'  host. 


Prinled  by  tiM  National  Pra«Ac«My,  LImltod,  Whitefrian  Houm,  Carmelite  St..  London,  B.C. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    NATIONAL    EDUCATION 
IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


Bt  the  Eight  Hon.  Jambs  Brtce,  M.P. 


I  have  before  now  expressed  my  amazement  at  the  position  in 
▼hich,  in  the  matter  of  national  education,  we  in  England  stand.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  year  1902,  and  that  this  is  an 
Act  which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  secondary  and 
elementary  instruction  and  of  the  schools  of  our  country.  When  I 
am  asked  to  explain  what  the  contest  is  about,  I  don't  find  it  easy  to 
make  an  intelligent  stranger  comprehend  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  an 
inquisitive  young  American  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  Colorado  or 
Califomia  visits  me — as  some  do — ^not  knowing  much  of  England, 
except  that  it  is  a  free  country  and  the  parent  of  free  political 
institutions.  There  follows  some  such  sort  of  dialogue  as  this  as  to 
the  Act  and  all  the  controversy  it  has  aroused.  He  begins  by  saying 
that  he  supposes  it  is  intended  to  remedy  defects  in  our  system  of 
education,  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been  heard.  I  have  to  explain 
to  him  that  the  Act  is  not  directed  towards  the  remedy  of  any 
educational  defects,  but  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  question  of  who 
shall  manage  the  elementary  schools.  "  But  don't  your  people  manage 
your  elementary  schools  1 "  he  asks.  Then  I  explain  that  they  have 
manaf^  some,  but  that  most  of  the  schools  have  been  hitherto 
managed  by  the  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy  insist  that  in  the  future 
these  schools  are  to  be  managed  by  private  persons  among  whom  they 
will  have  the  leading  place.  He  says :  "  But  I  thought  it  was  the 
English  view  that  the  people  who  pay  for  the  institutions  should 
manage  them,"  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  it  is  so,  but  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  are  exceedingly  interested  in  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion, and  that  they  think  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  dogmatic 
instruction  that  the  schools  should  remain  under  private  management. 
He  replies,  '*  That  is  strange,  but  the  fact  that  the  clergy  should  enjoy 
such  immense  power,  influence,  and  consideration  in  England  shows 
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what  a  religious  people  you  are."  Then  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  clergy  are  not  so  popular  as  he  supposes,  that  although  the  clergy 
are  respected  for  their  private  virtues  and  their  assiduity  in  parochial 
work,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  clergy  who  are  chiefly  anxious  to  pass 
this  Bill  are  rather  unpopular,  because  they  forn^  the  very  section  of 
the  clergy  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  type  of  worship  and 
of  doctrinal  teaching,  and  a  type  of  practices  in  the  Church  which  are 
very  repugnant  to  the  immense  majority  of  Englishmen.  Then  my 
visitor  says :  "  If  the  clergy  are  going  to  have  their  way  it  surely  must 
be  because  the  parents  attach  some  immense  importance  to  definite  and 
distinctive  dogmatic  teaching,''  and  once  more  I  have  to  admit  that  of 
the  ordinary  British  lay  parents  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  nor  one  in  a 
hundred  who  values  this  distinctive  dogmatic  teaching,  and  that  all 
the  British  parents  want,  or  have  wanted  for  many  years,  is  that  they 
should  have  the  Bible  read  to  their  children  in  the  school,  and  that 
moral  instruction  should  be  founded  upon  it.  Finally,  he  observes 
that  we  are  taking  an  odd  way  of  showing  the  freedom  of  Englishmen 
and  of  vindicating  that  supreme  control  of  public  opinion  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  free  country,  and  of  which  Americans  have 
believed  England  was  the  example,  if  we  now  allow  a  Bill  to  pass  of 
which  (as  we  are  convinced  and  have  had  good  evidence)  the  people 
at  large  disapprove.  What  will  be  thought  of  the  Parliament  which 
has  passed  this  Act,  not  only  in  America  but  in  our  own  colonies  ]  Is 
there  a  single  one  of  our  British  colonies  in  which  an  Act  like  this 
could  be  passed,  or  in  which,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  laughed  out  of 
any  legislative  chamber  ?  Indeed,  one  need  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  cite 
our  own  colonies,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  one  of  the  free 
countries  of  Continental  Europe  such  an  Act  would  have  been  allowed 
to  pass. 

We  are  very  far  behind  other  countries  if,  in  this  year  1902,  we 
are  allowing  our  educational  arrangements  to  be  prescribed  and  their 
system  determined,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people  at  large,  nor  even 
by  the  will  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  even 
perhaps  by  the  will  of  the  clergy  as  a  whole,  but  by  a  section 
of  the  clergy  which  has  unhappily  secured  the  ear  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  induced  it  to  compel  its  Parliamentary  majority  to 
pass  the  measure.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  largely  with  us  on  this  question,  and  their 
desire^  as  ours,  is  that  the  principle  of  popular  control  should  be 
vindicated,  especially  where  popular  funds  are  concerned. 

How  is  it  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  come  to  this  pass  ?    We 
^liberals  are  not  wholly  without  blame  for  our  acquiescence  in  past  years. 
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Ever  flinoe  1870  we  have  borne  far  too  patiently  the  continual  encroach- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  the  clerical  party.  We  have  allowed  the  system 
establiahed  in  1870  to  be  by  degrees  nibbled  away,  large  additional 
grants  to  be  made  to  sectarian  schools,  and  thus  the  Board  schools, 
which  were  intended  in  1870  ultimately  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
have  been  stopped  in  their  natural  and  legitimate  growth.  But  there 
has  been  an  even  more  serious  fault.  Down  till  a  comparatively 
recent  date  we  had  allowed  the  spirit  of  local  self-government,  the 
sense  in  every  citizen  that  he  should  bear  a  part  in  actively  concerning 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  locality,  to  languish  and  almost  die 
out.  It  was  strong  among  us  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century; 
it  survived  and  became  powerful  among  the  settlers  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  established  the  system  of  local  self-government  of  which 
the  New  England  States  in  America  are  so  justly  proud.  But  here 
in  England,  and  especially  in  rural  England,  we  had  allowed  the  spirit 
and  purpose  which  used  to  pervade  local  government  to  die  out,  and 
when  in  1832  we  made  our  Parliamentary  government  truly  popular 
by  that  great  reform,  and  when  in  1834  we  made  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  boroughs  truly  popular,  we  neglected  to  do  the  same  work 
for  the  country  districts,  and  we  left  it  until  1894  before  we  created 
io  the  niral  parts  of  England  those  local  popular  institutions  which 
are  the  proper  basis  of  every  democracy.  And  in  1870  especially, 
when  we  began  to  create  our  system  of  national  education,  we  did  not 
realise,  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  how  important  and  vital  a  part  of 
any  system  of  education  local  self -government  is,  and  how  our 
education  can  never  be  purely  and  truly  national  until  everywhere  it 
rests  upon  the  control  of  local  popularly  elected  bodies. 

To  be  effective,  education  must  be  popular,  and  the  people  must 
be  educated  to  see  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
children  to  insist  that  it  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  they  can 
make  it.  Recognising  and  believing  this,  we,  in  this  controversy 
waged  upon  great  principles,  must  resolve  that  upon  those  principles 
we  can  neither  propose  nor  accept  any  compromise.  This  Act 
does  not  settle  the  question.  Two  points  in  particular  have  been 
raised  which  must  be  kept  to  the  front  in  the  struggle  on  which  the 
country  is  now  entering  One  is  the  popular  election  of  managers  of 
schools,  and  the  other  is  the  right  of  local  authorities  to  appoint  the 
teachers  in  all  schools.  The  people  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  these  issues,  and  we  may  trust  that  the  Liberal  party 
will  obtain  at  the  next  election  that  which  the  present  Ministry  has 
not  obtained  now — popular  interest,  popular  sympathy,  a  popular 
mandate — and  that  when  our  saUs  have  been  filled  by  the  swelling 
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breeze  of  national  resolve  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  unhindered  in  & 
swift  course  and  reach  our  haven.  It  will  be  a  haven  of  peace,  because 
it  will  be  a  haven  from  which  all  these  religious  controversies  will 
then  have  been  finally  driven.  Let  our  aims  be,  first,  to  set  free  the 
teacher,  to  make  him  for  all  purposes  a  member  of  a  free  and  open 
profession,  untrammelled  by  any  religious  tests,  and  not  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  any  private  manager,  to  secure  the  widest  entrance  into 
that  profession  for  men  of  ability  and  character,  and  to  raise  the 
position  and  status  of  the  teacher  by  making  him  a  servant  of  the 
public.  And  our  second  aim  must  be  to  exorcise  once  for  all  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  aggression  and  clerical  pretension,  which  has 
prompted  this  Act,  and  which  is  proving  itself  the  foe  and  the  bane  of 
true  educational  progress. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  wholly  and  solely  to  the  work  of  making 
the  schools  able  to  do  all  that  England  expects  from  them  and  has 
need  of.  The  need  is  a  great  one.  It  is  not  merely  the  need  for 
technical  education,  serious  as  are  our  defects  in  that  respect.  It  is 
the  need  that  we  have  to  widen  and  to  stimulate  and  to  inspirit  the 
minds  of  the  younger  generation  for  the  work  that  lies  before  it.  We 
inhabit  a  small  island,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  rival  the  immense  and 
almost  inexhaustible  natural  resources  which  America  possesses.  But 
what  we  have  is  the  possession  of  a  race  of  men  unequalled  in  Europe 
for  energy,  for  enterprise,  and  for  tenacity,  coupled  with  a  range  and 
variety  of  intellectual  powers  which  have  approved  themselves  in 
every  field  of  invention,  creation  and  production.  Those  things  are 
oar  national  capital — ^they  form  the  highest  capital  that  any  nation 
can  have.  Upon  the  development  of  these  gifts  of  ability  and 
character  by  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  training  the  future  of 
England  as  a  ruling  nation,  a  colonising  nation,  an  inventing,  trading, 
and  manufacturing  nation  must  depend,  and  in  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  our  courage  may  be  steeled  and  our  arms  may  be 
nerved  by  the  thought  that  we  are  fighting  in  this  issue  not  only  for 
the  principles  of  local  self-government,  not  only  for  the  constitutional 
rights  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  humblest  peasant  in  his  village 
school,  but  also  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  upon  which  the  future 
of  England  and  of  her  Empire  will  for  ages  to  come  depend. 

Jambs  Brtcb. 
December,  1902. 


OUTLIKB  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


I.-THE   STORY    OF    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN 
OUTLINE    UP   TO    1895. 


The  beginnings  of  our  present  system  of  elementary  education 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  efforts  of  two  men — Joseph  Lancaster  and 
Andrew  Bell — at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  the  history 
of  the  two  societies  which  they  founded  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  whole  educational  movement  up  to  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of 
1870.  Lancaster's  object  was  to  provide  schools  and  supply  teachers, 
urbilst  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  regard  to  religion  he  wrote, 
*'The  grand  basis  of  Christianity  is  broad  enough  for  the  whole  of 
mankind  to  stand  upon."  His  schools  were  very  successful,  and  in 
1814  his  efforts  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  "British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,"  which  maintains  its  title  down  to  the  present  time. 
Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  upon  the  scene  by  Lancaster's 
success,  sought  to  establish  schools  for  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
the  industrial  arts.  The  cry  of  "  religion  in  danger,"  which  supporter* 
of  the  Church  had  raised  against  Lancaster's  establishments,  secured 
many  supporters  for  Bell,  and  in  1817  "the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church"  was  formally  instituted.  It  was  in  the  Voluntary 
schools  of  these  two  great  societies  that  in  the  period  preceding  1870 
the  bulk  of  those  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  who  received  any 
education  at  all.  It  would  be  ungererous  in  this  connection  not  to 
acknowledge  the  great  services  which  the  Church  of  England  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Elementary  Education.  But  it  is  equally  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  struggle  which  the  National  Society  waged  with  the 
British  Society  was  not  so  much  a  competition  in  the  interests  of 
edncation  as  a  struggle  for  its  control.  The  welfare  of  the  child  was 
constantly  lost  sight  of  in  the  importance  to  the  clerical  party  of 
retaining  the  direction  of  education  within  its  grasp. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  education  movement.  In  1834  the  State  began  to- 
make  building  grants  to  Voluntary  schools,  with  the  result  that  the 
Chorch  of  England  schools  alone  received  over  a  million  and  a  half  in 
forty  years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of  Council  was  created — in  the 
first  instance  to  consider  in  what  manner  grants  should  be  distributed. 
In  1853  the  system  of  the  "capitation  grant"  was  instituted,  certain 
conditions  being  made  as  to  attendance,  teaching,  and  contributions 
from  other  sources.  In  1861  innovations  were  introduced  which  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  the  "Revised  Code"  and  "Payment  by  Results. "^ 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Report  of  that  year  stated  that  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  managers  of  schools, 
bat  that  the  parents  were  principally  interested  in  secular  education  ; 
further,  that  out  of  2,213,694  children  of  the  poorer  classes  receiving 
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instruction,  only  917,255  were  receiving  inspection.  Finally  came 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870,  which,  by  enabling  Board  schools  to  be 
•established  by  School  Boards,  secured  the  provision  of  sufficient  school 
^accommodation  everywhere. 

•  The  Compromise  of  1870. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1870,  as  introduced  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Forster,  contained  many  provisions  which  proved  highly  unpopular  in 
the  country.  A  great  agitation  against  these  provisions  resulted,  in 
which  the  orunt  of  the  fighting  was  borne  by  the  National  Education 
League,  with  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  as  its  President,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.F.,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  strenuous 
members.  A  set  of  coimter  proposals  was  formulated,  and,  after  great 
controversy,  in  which  public  feeling  was  much  aroused,  both  in  the 
•country  and  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  the  Government  accepted 
certain  amendments,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Compromise  of  1870.  The  three  main  lines  of  the 
Compromise  were  as  follows.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "  Com- 
promise "  does  not  apply  to  each  part — it  was  the  whole  arrangement 
which  was  the  Compromise. 

(a)  No  rates  were  to  he  levied  except  for  the  support  of  schools 
controlled  by  directly  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Bill,  as  introduced,  provided  that  School  Boards  were  to  be 
elected  in  Boroughs  by  Town  Councils,  and  in  Parishes  by  Select 
Vestries,  and  were  to  have  the  power  to  assist  existing  schools  out  of 
the  rates.  The  Compromise  secured  that  the  spending  of  the  rates  on 
education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  specially  elected  to  deal 
with  that  subject,  and  that  all  rate-aided  schools  should  be  under 
direct  local  control. 

(6)  No  denominational  religiotts  teaching  was  to  he  allowed  in  rate- 
aided  schools,     (The  Cowper-Temple  clause.) 

In  the  Bill  of  1870,  as  introduced,  no  restrictions  were  to  be 
placed  on  School  Boards  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  except  the 
observance  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  The  Government  eventually 
Accepted  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  clause  *^  that  in  all  schools  established 
by  means  of  local  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  was 
•distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  should  be  taught." 

(0)  All  Elementary  Schools  were  to  he  maintained  half  out  oj 
local  sources  and  half  out  of  money  provided  by  the  State  in 
the  shape  of  a  Government  gra/nt 

Money  provided  from  "  local  sources "  includes  the  income  from 
all  sources  other  than,  then,  the  Parliamentary  Grant  paid  under  the 
Code,  and  includes  the  Science  and  Art  Grant,  voluntary  subscriptions 
(or  rates  in  the  case  of  School  Boards),  endowments,  school  fees,  and, 
since  the  Free  Education  Act,  the  Fee  Grant,  etc.  This  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1870  carried  out  the  police  which  had,  prior  to  that  year, 
been  followed  as  to  grants  of  State  money  for  Educational  purposes. 
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I870-I895, 

While  largely  increasing  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to 
schools,  the  Act  of  1870  retained  the  limit  that  such  grant  should 
never  exceed  the  local  income  of  the  schools.  £ut  in  1876,  what  i& 
commonly  known  as  Lord  Sandon's  Act  seriously  hroke  down  the 
remaining  barriers  against  the  tendency  to  increase  the  Parliamentary 
grant  without  securing  a  corresponding  increase  in  local  contributions. 
Not  only  did  modifications  of  the  Code  make  it  possible  for  schools  to 
gain  greatly  increased  grants,  but  it  was  enacted  that,  provided  the 
grant  did  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  a  head,  it  should  not  be  subject  to 
reduction  on  account  of  its  exceeding  the  other  sources  of  income  of 
the  school ;  and,  moreover,  special  grants  to  rural  schools  were  made 
which  were  independent  of  corresponding  local  contributions.  To  show 
what  the  17s.  6d.  limit  actually  meant,  suppose  a  school  earned  a 
Government  grant  on  its  results  of  1 8s.  3d.  per  child,  but  that  its  total 
"local  income"  only  amounted  to  16s.  9d.,  i.0.,  fell  short  of  the  limit 
of  178.  6d.  Then  instead  of  the  school  receiving  from  the  State  the 
amount  of  18s.  3d.,  all  that  was  paid  is  17s.  6d. 

Increasingly  liberal  grants  were  paid  under  later  Codes ;  legislati(m 
added  to  the  grants  to  rural  schools.  The  grants  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  including  the  grant  for  Drawing,  which  is  now  com- 
pulsory, and  the  fee  grant  paid  under  the  Free  Education  Act  of 
1891  were  (like  the  grants  to  rural  schools)  not  only  not  liable  to 
reduction,  but  were  treated  as  local  income  and  were  used  in  avoidance 
of  reduction  of  grant  under  the  17s.  6d.  limit. 

To  sum  up,  from  1870  to  1895  the  settlement  of  1870  was  con- 
stantly encroached  upon  in  the  interests  of  the  managers  of  denomi- 
national schools. 

Under  the  Act  of  1876,  the  obligation  to  produce  any  other 
income  to  balance  the  Government  Grant  disappeared,  so  far  as  the 
first  17s.  fid.  per  head  (equal,  in  Church  schools,  to  If  million  a  year) 
was  concerned. 

Under  the  Free  Education  Act  of  1891  the  managers  were  allowed 
to  receive  an  additional  10s.  per  head  from  taxes  (equal  to  nearly  a 
million)  and  this  Government  money,  because  it  replaced  parents' 
fees,  was  counted  towards  the  managers'  half,  as  distinct  from  the 
Goveniment  half  of  the  income. 

The  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  allowed  to 
be  counted  in  the  managers'  income  "from  other  sources." 
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II.— THE    TORY   EDUCATIONAL    RECORD,    1895-1902. 


A.— 1896-1900, 

The  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  elected  in  1895  was  soon 
shown  to  be  one  of  disturbing  the  Compromise  of  1870,  and  of  un- 
duly favouring  denominational  schools.  Viscount  Cranbome,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Balfour,  of  August  20th,  1895,  sets  out  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Church  Parliamentary  Committee : — 

**  That  this  committee  desire  to  represent  to  her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
that,  since  the  parents  of  a  large  number  of  children  prefer  that  they  should 
i>e  educated  at  those  public  elementary  schools  which  are  attached  to  the 
particular  denominations  to  which  the  parents  themselves  belong,  these 
schools  are  entitled  to  receive  further  assistance  to  defray  the  heavy  and 
increasing  cost  of  education  ;  and  this  committee  hope  that  legislation  with 
this  object  may  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date." 

To  which  Mr.  Balfour  replied  on  August  22nd,  1895  :— 

**Iam  extremely  anxious  that  something  effectual  should  be  done  to 

relieve  the  almost  intolerable  strain  to  which  these  schools  are  now  subjected ; 

and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  general  wish  of  the  party  and  of  the  Gbvemment." 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  Church  of  England  Memorial  which 

was  presented  by  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty-seven  bishops  on 

November  20th,  1895,  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  points  that  were  then 

urged : — 

(1)  The  right  of  parents  to  determine  the  character  of  the  reUgious 
instruction  provided  for  their  children  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
right  both  in  Board  and  Church  Schools.  [This  aimed  at  the  abolition 
of  the  "  Cowper-Temple  Clause  "  forbidding  the  use  in  a  Board  school 
of  any  denominational  catechism  or  formulas.] 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  and  of  the  other  limitation 
on  the  grant  in  Article  107.  [This,  the  abolition  of  all  statutory 
obligation  to  maintain  subscriptions,  was  actually  done  by  the  Act  of 
1897.] 

(3)  An  increase  of  contributions  from  public  sources  sufficient  to 
meet  the  general  increased  cost  of  education  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  what  is  harmful 
in  the  competition  between  Voluntary  and  Board  schools. 

[The  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  this  point  said  to  the  deputation  : — 
'*  If,  on  the  one  hand,  any  such  increased  fixed  grant  could  be  applied  by 
School  Boards  to  the  increase  of  salaries  and  other  expenditure  it  would  be 
a  verv  extravagant  expenditure  and  nothing  would  then  be  done  to  relieve 
the  Voluntary  schools  from  that  competition  ;  and,  indeed,  t&at  competition 
might  to  some  extent  be  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ad^tion  to 
the  fixed  grant  should  be  applied  by  the  managers  of  our  Voluntary  schools 
to  reduction  of  subscriptions,  the  aim  which  you  have  in  view  of  oompetinyc 
on  more  equal  terms  with  the  Board  schools  would  not  be  attained.  I 
observe  with  great  pleasure  that  it  has  been  stated  in  the  memorial  and  it 
has  been  repeated  uy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  Churchmen  had 
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no  wish  to  reUeve  themselves  from  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  been  and 
Are  still  making.  But,  still,  statistics  of  the  Education  Department  do 
ahow  that,  while  the  cost  of  education  per  child  has  been  increasing,  never- 
theless the  voluntary  subscriptions  have  diminished.  I  am  aware  thftt  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  very  large  sums  have  been  spent  by  various  religious 
denominations  in  initial  expenditure  on  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
&ct  that  the  cost  per  head  which  is  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  schools  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  I  think  on  that  ^und  no 
increase  in  the  fixed  erant  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  still  further 
reducing  ihem."'-(lfovember  20th,  1895.) 

This  reads  oddly  enough  in  the  light  of  the  Act  of  1902.] 

(4)  The  revision  of  School  Board  precepts  by  some  superior  public 
authori^. 

(5)  ^creased  facilities  for  federation  of  Voluntary  schools.  [Given 
by  the  "Associations"  of  the  Act  of  1897.] 

(6)  That  classes,  scholarships,  and  other  educational  advantages 
provided  by  School  Boards  at  the  cost  of  the  public  shall  be  open  to 
the  teachers  or  scholars  of  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  on  the  same 
terms. 

(7)  Provision  that  all  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the 
separate  religious  instruction  of  children  in  Board  or  Voluntary 
sdiools  whose  parents  may  desire  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial 
Schook  Act  of  1866. 

(8)  Liberty  to  provide  in  any  district  "annual  grant"  schools 
where  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  no  satisfactory  provision  exists 
for  the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being  had  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  parents. 

The  Education  Bill,  1896. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Church  of  England  Memorial  were 
largely  adopted  in  the  Education  Bill  which  was  introduced  on  March 
31st^  1896,  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  After  a  waste  of  some  eleven  days  of 
valuable  public  time,  it  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Balfour,  destroyed  by 
the  wcathing  destructive  criticisms  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
MinisteraliBts  as  well  as  of  the  Opposition.  The  briefest  summary  of 
its  objects  will  therefore  be  sufficient. 

New  Educational  Authorities  were  to  be  erected  throughout  the 
coontry,  elected  by  the  County  Councils,  and  consisting  of  a  majority 
of  County  Councillors.  The  new  authority  was  to  administer  a  New 
Special  Aid  Grant  and  existing  Parliamentary  grants,  inspect  schools, 
alter  the  Code  to  meet  local  needs,  be  a  School  Attendance  Committee 
lot  all  places  not  having  a  School  Board,  and  take  the  place  of  a  School 
Board  in  places  where  Voluntary  schools  break  down. 

To  relieve  Voluntary  schools  an  additional  Aid  Grant  was  pro- 
Tided  of  4s.  per  child  in  average  attendance  for  all  Voluntary  schools, 
«nd  for  Board  schools  in  necessitous  places.  [Sir  John  Gorst  calculated 
that  this  would  cost  £500,000.]  Primarily  this  was  to  be  applied  in 
improving  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  educational  fittings  and  apparatus 
<i  the  achooL  The  statutory  obligation  to  provide  "  local  income " 
(rabscriptions,  etc.)  was  aboluhed,  and  statutory  limit  was  placed  upon 
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the  Parliamentary  grants.  Voluntary  schools  were  to  be  exempted 
from  payment  of  rates. 

It  limited  the  School  Board  rate  to  whichever  was  the  higher  of 
(a)  the  existing  rate  of  annual  maintenance  per  child,  or  {b)  20s.  per 
child. 

As  to  the  religious  question,  the.Bdl  provided  that  if  the  parents 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  the  scholars  attending  the  school  require 
that  separate  religious  instruction  be  given  to  their  children,  the 
managers  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  whether  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  wete  regulated  by  any  trust  deed,  scheme,  or  other 
iustrument  or  not,  permit  reasonable  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
allowing  such  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and  should  not  be 
precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  provisions  of  any  such  deed,  scheme,  or 
instrument.  Any  questions  arising  on  this  were  to  be  finally  decided 
by  the  Education  Department. 

These  provisions  would  of  course  have  repealed  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  which  provided  that  in  all  schools  established  by  means  of  local 
rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  was  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination  should  be  taught. 

The  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897, 

Next  Session  (1897)  the  Government  contented  themselves  with  a 
handsome  "  dole "  to  the  Voluntary  schools,  given  by  the  Voluntary 
Schools  Act.  (This  Act  is  repealed  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902.) 
It  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Additional  State  Aid  to  Voluntary  SchooU  OtOy :  Voluntary 
^^  Astotiations" 
The  amount  to  be  58.  per  head  (instead  of  48.  in  the  1896  Bill) — 
estimated  total  amomit,  £610,500.     But  this  amount  was  an  average  only. 
Some  schools  got  more,  others  less. 

The  distribution  to  be  made  by  the  Ekluoation  Department,  subject  to 
the  following  provisions : — 

(1)  The  Voluntary  schools  to  form  themselves  into  Associations 
and  these  associations  to  form  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  **  to  guide  the  discretion  of  the  Department.'* 

(2)  The  extent  of  this  discretion  was  absolute  so  long  as  the  total 
money  distributed  in  England  and  Wales  did  not  exceed  5s.  per 
child  in  average  attendance,  "  due  reffard  '*  being  had  to  the  *'  main- 
tenance of  Voluntary  aubscriptions."  The  Department  could  give  Is. 
per  child  in  one  place,  and  98.  per  child  in  another. 

(3.)  An  express  instruction  was  given  with  regard  to  this  discre- 

tioniary  power  to  the  effect  that  a  distinction  miffht  be  drawn  between 

town  and  countxy.    AssociationB  with  more  urban  schools  would  in 

that  case  get  more  than  5b.  per  child,  and  associations  with  more  rural 

schools  less. 

Schools   '*imreasonably "  refusing  to   join  associations  to  be  cut   ofi* 

from  the  additional  grant.      Any  sums  thus  saved  to  be  added  to  the 

grants  to  Associations.     Schools  **  reasonablv  "  refusing  to  join  associations 

to  be  aided  individually.    In  the  case  of  aU  schools  receivms  grants  under 

this  Bill  the  Education  Department  *'  might "  (but  not  **  shoiHd  ")  insist  on 

the  accounts  being  audited. 
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(2.)  Vtlnntwry  aiui  Board  Schools  to  he  freed  from  the  17«.  6(2.  Limit. 
The  old  system  was  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  was  permitted  to  reach 
17s.  tfd.  a  head  without  any  condition  as  to  other  income  ;  but  that  no  grant 
conld  exceed  that  amount  unless  met  by  a  corresponding  amount  from  other 
ioaroea. 

(3.)  EateM  on  Voluntary  Schools  Abolished, 

Hie  liberal  objections  to  this  Act  can  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  violation  of  the  principle  of  statutory  equality. 

(2)  The  Associations. — The  coercion  of  local  independence  by 
giving  the  administration  of  public  funds  to  these  new  organisations 
who  had  the  distributing  of  these  funds  without  the  check  of  local 
control. 

(3)  The  repeal  of  the  only  existing  Parliamentary  security  for  local 
contributions  {i.e.,  the  17s.  6d.  limit). 

(4)  No  security  that  the  increased  grant  was  used  for  advancing 
education  (a)  by  improving  the  teaching  staff,  (^)  &  more  liberal 
curriculum,  (c)  better  premises  or  improved  sanitation  and  equipment, 
(rf)  in  any  other  way. 

(5)  The  exemption  of  Voluntary  schools  from  rating,  while  main- 
taining the  obligation  for  Board  schools,  an  unjust  discrimination, 
pressing  with  special  hardness  on  rural  Boards. 

(6)  The  maintenance  and  intensification  of  the  injustice  done  to 
parents  throughout  the  rural  districts,  in  their  being  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  privately  managed  schools,  over  which  they  have  no 
eflfective  control. 

(7)  The  perpetuation  of  the  injury  done  to  conscience  and  to 
efficiency  by  the  continued  imposition  of  denominational  tests  on  those 
▼ho  desire  to  become  teachers,  whilst  the  grievances  of  Nonconformists, 
who  are  forced  to  send  their  children  to  Voluntary  schools  were  left 
untouched. 

(8)  The  power  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  discriminate 
between  town  and  country  schools. 

The  Government  refused  to  allow  a  word  or  comma  of  the  Bill  to 
be  altered.  It  was  carried  by -a  more  drastic  use  of  the  closure  than 
has  been  applied  to  any  Bill  of  similar  length.  It  was  discussed  for 
69J  hours,  during  which  48  amendments  were  refused,  the  object  of 
this  being  to  avoid  the  Report  stage;  the  closure  was  asked  for  17 
times  and  actually  given  15  times. 

The  Necessitous  School  Boards  Act,  1897. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Balfour's  promise  to  deal  with  Board  schools, 
"  if  time  permit,"  Sir  John  Gorst  introduced  this  Bill,  which  was  read 
a  firat  time  on  April  8th,  1897.  Its  general  effect  was  to  give  the 
i^ool  Boards  an  estimated  additional  sum  of  £110,602  (which  proved 
to  be  an  underestimate  by  some  £70,000).  The  amount  payable  under 
the  Bill  was  estimated  at  £153,895,  but  from  that  must  be  deducted  the 
sum  of  £43,283  previously  paid  under  the  old  Section  97  of  the  Act  of 
1870.  By  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  an  estimated  sum  of  £616,000 
had  just  been  granted  to  the  Voluntary  schools.      A   proportionate 
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sum  for  Board  schools  would  have  been  £470,000.  The  actual  sum 
given  was  £110,000.  In  other  words,  the  principle  of  statutory 
equality  was  so  much  departed  from  that  the  Voluntary  schools  were 
treated  just  four  times  as  well  as  the  Board  schools. 

To  come  to  details.  By  Section  97  of  the  Act  of  1870,  where  a 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  did  not  produce  a  sum  equal  to  7s.  6d.  for  each 
Board  school  child  in  average  attendance,  the  State  undertook  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  This  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  1897,  but  a  sliding  scale  was  introduced,  and  whilst  the  amount 
of  the  test  rate  was  still  kept  at  3d.,  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  varied  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  School  Board  rate  in  each  particular  town.  If 
the  rate  is  3d.  the  amount  was  kept  at  7s.  6d.  But  for  every  penny 
in  excess  in  che  rate  in  the  £  an  additional  4d.  was  added  to  the 
7s.  6d. 

The  Liberal  objections  taken  to  the  Act  were : — 

(1)  It  distributed  about  Is.  2d.  per  head  for  the  Board  school 
children,  whereas  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  gave  5s.  per  head  to  the 
Voluntary  school  children. 

(2)  It  created  a  burden  on  urban  districts  and  boroughs,  the 
benefit  of  which  went  chiefly  to  rural  districts. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  particular  mode  of  relief  adopted,  glaring  irregu- 
larities were  created. 

This  Act,  too,  is  repealed  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

The  1899  Code  and  Pupil  Teachers. 

The  1899  Code  contained  two  articles  dealing  with  pupil  teachers. 
Article  37  provided  : — 

**  After  January  Ist,  1900,  no  pupil  teacher  will  be  recognised  in  a  8ch<M>l 
in  which  there  are  not  at  least  two  adult  teachers  employed,  except  with  the 
special  consent  of  the  inspector." 

By  Article  42,  two,  instead  of  three,  pupil  teachers  were  allowed  to 
each  principal  teacher.  The  effect  of  these  alterations,  by  decreasing, 
the  opportunities  for  cheap  child  labour,  would  have  been  materially 
to  increase  educational  efficiency.  But  the  effect  would  also  have 
been  to  increase  the  cost  of  conducting  some  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  now  run  "on  the  cheap."  Accordingly,  on  April  17th,  1899, 
Mr.  Jeffreys  moved  an  address  to  her  Majesty  to  strike  out  thene 
objectionable  articles — and  the  Government  at  once  consented  to  do  it, 
but  not  before  Sir  John  Gorst  had  satisfied  the  House  that  on  the  merits, 
the  Government  proposals  were  absolutely  and  entirely  justifiable.  On 
the  vote  he  walked  out  of  the  House  rather  than  vote  with  his  own 
Government  for  the  abandonment  of  the  attacked  provisions  of  the 
Code. 

The  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 
This  Act  was  passed  in  the  Session  of  1899,  after  having  been 
first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  established  a  Board  of 
Education,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  matters  relating  to 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  to  consist  of  a  President  and  of  the 
Lord  President  of  Council,  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First 
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Conuniasioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
At  the  next  vacancy  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (the  office  then  held  by  Sir  John  Gorst)  was  to 
be  abolished.  That  has  taken  place,  since  Sir  William  Anson,  Sir  John 
Gorst's  successor,  is  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  took  (April  1st,  1900)  the  place  of  the 
Education  Department  (including  the  Science  and  Art  Department). 

The  Board  of  Education  was  empowered  to  inspect  any  school 
supplying  secondary  education  and.  desiring  to  be  so  inspected,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 
and  the  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health 
of  the  scholars. 

The  Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  were  to  be  able,  out 
of  any  money  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education,  to 
pay  or  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  inspecting  under  this  section 
any  school  within  their  county  or  borough. 

A  Consultative  Committee  could  be  established  by  order  in  council 
consisting  (as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds)  of  persons  representing 
Universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education.  This  Committee 
has  since  been  duly  established. 

The  Secondary  Education  Bill,  1900. 
A  Secondary   Education    Bill  was  introduced   by   the   Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  the  Lords  on  June  26th,  1900,  and  read  a  second  time 
on  July  23rd.      It  never  got  any  further.      It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 

(1)  that  it  gave  the  Councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs 
limited  powers  as  to  Secondary  Education,  and 

(2)  that  it  left  elementary  education  entirely  untouched. 

This  was  the  last  word  of  the  Government  on  education  before  the 
General  Election  of  1900. 

B— 1900-1902. 

A  new  situation  was  created  by  the  Cocker  ton  judgment,* 
delivered  late  in  1900.  In  a  case  in  which  the  London  School  Board 
'^M  the  defendant,  the  Court  decided  that,  broadly  speaking.  School 
Boards  could,  out  of  the  rates,  only  provide  elementary  instruction  for 
children.  This  made  illegal  all  the  work  done  in  the  higher  grade, 
continuation  and  evening  schools — ^work  done  because  of  its  pressing 
necessity,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Education  Department  and 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Education  (No.  x.)  Bill  of  1901. 
In  the  Sling's  speech  of  February  14th  a  Bill  was  announced 
*^for  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  education."  On  April  1st 
the  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  in 
the  Cockerton  case.  On  April  25th  the  London  School  Board  decided 
t<>  accept  this  judgment  and  not  to  carry  the  case  to  the  House  of 

*  Mr.  Coekoton  wm  tbe  eagle-eyed  auditor  who  detected  that  the  expenditure  was  illegal. 
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Lords.  On  May  7th  the  Government  Education  (No.  1)  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Gk>rst.  Shortly  summarised  it  was  as 
follows : — 

A  new  Educational  Authobfty  was  set  up  to  be  the  Council  of  a  county 
or  county  borough  acting  through  an  eduoatian  eommittee.  This  committee 
to  be  constituted  by  scheme,  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  A  majority  of  the  Education  Committee  to  be  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  operations  of  this  committee  were  strictly  defined  to  be  outside 
elementary  education — ^the  School  Boards  were  left  to  do  their  work,  as 
defined  by  the  Cockerton  judgment.  The  committee  niisht  deal  with  all 
other  kinds  of  education,  and  took  over  the  work  of  the  Te3i,n%eal  Iti9lructiafi 
Committeea, 

The  provision  of  money  rested  with  the  Council,  The  financial  powers 
which  the  Gmmcil  might  exercise  in  favour  of  the  Committee  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  *^  whisky  money  "  might  (not  mud)  be  spent  on  education. 

ib)  A  rate  not  exceeding  2d.  in  the  £  in  any  year. 

(c)  The  Council  might  borrow  money. 

Existing  schools  carried  on  ultra  vires  by  the  School  Boards  (the  Cockerton 
schools)  might  be  still  carried  on  by  the  Boards,  provided  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  Education  Committee  who  was  to  settle  how  much  could 
be  spent  on  such  schools. 

This  Bill  proved  so  controversial  that  on  June  27th,  1901,  Mr. 
Balfour  announced  its  abandonment  to  a  meeting  of  Ministerial 
members.  He  said  the  Bill  was  introduced  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  Cockerton  judgment,  and  described  it  as  a  '*  measure 
which  constituted  a  permanent  central  authority  for  secondary 
education.''  He  promised  a  «*very  early  and  a  very  honourable 
place  to  an  Education  Bill"  in  the  Session  of  1902.  The  vital  and 
important  points  here  are  that  this  Bill  was  expressly  designed  to 
meet  the  situation  created  by  the  Cockerton  judgment.  It  was  a 
Bill  which  did  not  touch  elementary  education.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  plead  that  the  Education  Act  of  1902  is  the  inevitable  product 
of  the  Cockerton  judgment,  since  the  Government  themselves  in  1901 
propounded  a  solution  which  left  the  School  Boards  still  in  existence, 
and  gave  the  new  Education  Authority  secondary  powers  only. 

The  Education  Act,  zgoz. 

The  question  of  the  Cockerton  schools  was  solved  for  the  time  by 
the  Education  (No.  2)  Act  which  empowered  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  to  allow  the  School  Boards  to  carry  on  the  schools 
for  a  year,  all  surcharges  for  past  illegal  expenditure  being  at  the 
same  time  condoned. 

The  Inclusion  of  Elementary  Education  in  the  Bill  of  xpoe. 

Why  is  it  then  the  Education  Bill  introduced  in  March,  1902,  wan 
found  to  deal  with  elementary  education  t  What  was  it  that  had 
induced  the  Government  suddenly  to  alter  its  course  1  Was  it  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  John  Qorst  decided  that,  in  the 
interests  of  Education,  further  large  sums  of  money— this  time  out  of 
the  rates — must  be  dealt  out  to  the  Voluntary  schools  7  Or  did  the 
Church  of  Enghuid,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  denominational  schools. 
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exert  pressure  on  the  Government  1  The  Bishop  of  Truro  said,  early 
in  1902:— 

**  Nobody  was  so  open  to  pressure  as  the  Cabinet,  and  he  believed  that 
OD  this  question  (EdtiecUion)  the  Cabinet  was  not  united.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  brilliant  and  able  as  they  were, 
who  only  knew  the  Church  from  outside,  would  feel  exactly  on  this  matter 
as  those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  did,  but  if  such  men  were 
ciAvinced  that  the  country  had  made  up  its  mind  on  the  matter,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  support  any  (Echtcatiati)  Bill  that  might  be  desired." — 
(Bodmiti^  February  bth,  1902.) 

This  looked  a  little  ominous  at  the  time,  and  when  the  Education  Bill 
was  introduced  it  was  all  too  clear  that  the  "  pressure  "  referred  to  by 
Uke  Bishop  had  been  successfully  exercised.  What  was  the  precise 
machinery  by  which  the  pressure  was  exercised  1  Well,  the  following 
drcolar  will  show  : — 

THE  CHURCH  COMMITTEE  FOR  CHURCH  DEFENCE  AND 
CHURCH  INSTRUCTION. 

Church  House, 

Westminster,  S.W., 

April,  1902. 

Dbab  Sir, — ^Tou  will  doubtless  remember  that  in  October  last  the 
Executive  Committee  invited  local  secretaries  to  convene  their  committees 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  position  of  Voluntary  schools  and 
of  urging  the  (xovemment  to  include  elementary  education  in  a  compre- 
hensive measure,  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  further  communication  was  sent,  in  which 
a  form  of  petition  to  the  Government  was  enclosed,  and  it  was  suggested 
that,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  question,  prompt  efforts  should  bo  made 
to  obtain  signatures,  and  that  the  same  should  be  dispatched  to  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  response  to  this  request  was  so  immediate 
and  satisfactory  that,  in  addition  to  the  six  or  seven  thousand  petitions 
originally  dispatched,  nearly  three  thousand  more  were  forwarded  upon  the 
written  request  of  secretaries  and  clergy  all  over  the  country.  The  peti- 
tions were  numerously  signed,  and  the  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  through  their  oi^anisation  they  had  been  the  means  of  focussixig 
and  expressing  the  almost  unamimous  opinion  of  Church  people  in  this 
matter. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  observed 
in  the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  this  year  a  specific 
announcement  that  proposals  for  the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  would  be  made,  a  pledge  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  since  redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  their  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This,  the  Committee  venture  to  think,  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  the  earnest  representations  which,  through  their  organisation,  they  were 
enabled  to  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  they  are 
rare  that  this  result  will  be  felt  to  be  some  encouragement  and  recompense 
by  those  clergy  and  secretaries  who,  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  trouble, 
were  instrumental  in  obtaining  signatures  to  the  petitions.     .     .     . 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)        Ashcobibe,  Chairman. 

T.  Mabtin  Tilby,  Secntary. 
(By  diftetion  of  the  Execxdive  CmnmiUee.) 
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In  the  issue  of  The  National  Church  for  June  16th,  1902,  we  find 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Church  Committee  of 
Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury presided,  and  from  the  Abstract  of  the  lleport  which  was 
received  and  adopted  we  take  the  following : — 

'*  Recording  in  order  the  events  of  the  year  the  Committee  reported  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  resolutions  were  passed 
(a)  declaring  the  need  for  continued  and  systematic  organisation  on  the  lines 
of  the  Church  Committee  ;  {b)  approving  of  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
Convocation  and  the  institution  of  Houses  of  Laymen  on  a  legal  footing  ; 
and  (c)  affirming  the  desirability  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question 
of  elementary  education.  .  .  .  For  the  purpose  of  can-ying  out  the  third 
resolution  the  Committee,  recognising  that  the  question  of  Voluntary  schools 
was  approaching  a  crisis,  and  in  compliance  with  suggestions,  decided  to 
make  a  further  communication  to  all  the  secretaries,  parochial  as  well  as 
decanal,  inviting  them  to  convene  their  local  committees  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  or  early  winter  months  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
existing  position  of  Voluntary  schools  and  making  representations  thereon 
to  the  local  member  of  Parliament  and  to  the  Government.  It  was  further 
decided  to  recommend,  as  an  alternative  procedure,  that  petitions  should  be 
promptly  signed  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  action  thus  taken  met  with  an  immediate  and  widespread 
response.  In  addition  to  about  6,000  single  petitions— the  number  originally 
despatched  to  individual  secretaries— nearly  3,000  more  i>etitions  were 
applied  for,  besides  several  thousand  leaflets.  The  Committee  refi-ained 
from  suggesting  in  the  petition  any  particular  source  from  which  the  addi- 
tional public  funds  needed  for  Voluntary  schools  should  be  drawn.  Their 
main  desire  was  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  Church  opinion  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  promised  introduction  of  an  Education  Bill  to 
induce  the  Government  to  include  it  in  the  subject  of  elementary  education, 
and  to  claim  that  so  far  as  this  secular  education  was  efficient  Voluntaiy 
schools  should  receive  equal  financial  aid  from  public  fimds  as  Board  schools 
had  for  so  many  years  enjoyed.  The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  co- 
ordination and  improvement  of  primary  and  secondary  education  was,  the 
Committee  ventured  to  think,  in  some  degree  due  to  the  earnest  representa- 
tions which,  through  their  oi^anisation,  they  were  enabled  to  press  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Government.  The  Committee  believed  that  Churchmen 
were  practically  unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
induce  the  Government  to  carry  the  Bill  in  the  present  session." 

The  Church  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their 
labours,  but  they  were  unkind  to  "give  away"  Mr.  Balfour.  For 
when  we  complain  that  the  Act  of  1902  is  a  Voluntary  Schools  Relief 
Act  we  are  always  assured  that  it  is  in  reality  the  result  of  long 
excogitation  on  the  part  of  educational  "  experts."  To  the  naked  eye 
it  looks  much  more  like  the  handiwork  of  expert  Churchmen. 
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The  Education  Bill  was  finally  got  through  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  closure  by  compartments.  Without  saying 
that  closure  by  compartments  is  never  justifiable,  none  of  the  pror 
cedents  which  may  exist  for  its  application — whether  it  be  the  Tory 
Coercion  Act  of  1887  or  the  Liberal  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893 
— justify  its  use  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  frank- 
nesSy  in  moving  for  the  guillotine,  to  admit  that  there  had  been 
no  obstruction,  and  the  admission  cut  away  the  only  possible 
justification  he  could  have  pleaded.  For  this  was  an  Act  which 
had  never  anything  to  fear  from  the  House  of  Lords — as  it  emerged 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  so  in  all  its  main  clauses  it  is 
placed  upon  the  statute  book.  That  is  one  sufficient  reason  why  the 
representative  House  ought  to  have  had  the  fullest  possible  freedom 
in  discussing  it,  whilst  a  second  (not,  in  our  opinion,  less  operative) 
reason  is  that  this  Bill  is  one  which  arises  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  last  General  Election. 

No  Express  Mandate. 

The  Government  in  1900  secured  no  educational  mandate,  whether 
express  or  implied.  First  as  to  what  expressly  the  electors  were 
asked  to  decide.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  one  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Education  Bill,  said  (pn  July  21st,  1902)  that  to  concede  "popular 
control  and  management  of  denominational  schools"  would  be  to 
**  betray  "  those  who  had  sent  them  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Well, 
here  are  extracts  from  Ministerial  Election  addresses  which  show  what 
the  issue  in  1900  was  (the  italics  are  our  own) : — 

" And  every  citizen,  therefore,  who  desires  that  the  blood 

which  men  of  our  race  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  have  so  freely  shed 
in  defence  of  the  Empire  shall  not  have  been  shed  in  vain  is  bound  to  dis- 
mis$  all  smaller  issues^  and  resolve  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  there  shall  be 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  our  national  policy,  no  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  by  which  that  policy  can  alone  be 
soooeasfully  maintained. 

**This,  then,  gentlemen  seems  to  me  the  essential  question  on  which  you  have 
to  decide.  Other  subjects  no  doubt,  there  are  of  first  rate  importance  which 
at  the  present  moment  engage  public  attention — such,  for  example,  as  the 
development  of  events  in  the  Far  East  and  Army  organisation.  But  it  is 
not  on  matters  like  these.y  hoivever  interesting,  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  can 
dqpeftd  ;  for  the  general  principles  which  should  guide  our  policy  in  China 
afford  Httle  matter  for  dispute,  and  no  satisfactory  attempt  to  utilise  the 
lesBons  of  the  war  can  be  made  until  the  return  to  this  country  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  gallant  troops  under  his  command.  Their  capacity  and 
cocmge  have  added  lustre  to  our  mihtary  history.  Their  victories  have  re- 
moved a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Empire.  They 
have  shown  us  how  excellent  is  the  military  material  which  we  have  at  our 
our  command  ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  their  services  will  consist  in  show- 
ing 08  by  their  experience  how  best  that  material  may  be  turned  to  account." 

Mk.  BaIiFOUR  (Manchester). 
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"  The  issue  which  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kinffdom  you  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  is  the  most  important  presented 
to  the  people  of  this  country  during  the  present  generation.  We  hare* 
reached  the  final  stage  in  a  great  war,  which  has  involved  a  heavy  sacrifice 
of  life  and  treasure,  but  has  been  made  illustrious  by  the  heroism  of  the 
Imperial  forces  and  the  patriotism  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  has  also  enlisted  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  kinsmen  in  all  the  self-govemiag 
colonies.  You  are  now  asked  to  aay  whether  this  ioar  toae  jud  aiui  tnamfo^ 
or  tchether  it  was  wily  another  instance  of  the  policy  of  greed  and  oppression  of 
Vfhich  our  enemies  accuse  us.  Above  all  you  are  asked  to  decide  whether  the 
glorious  valour  of  our  soldiers,  the  ungrudging  support  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  sacrifices  which  we  and  they  have 
sustained  are  to  be  thrown  away ;  or  whether  the  objects  with  which  the 
war  was  undertaken  are  to  be  fully  secured." 

Mb.  Ohaubeblain  (Birmingham), 

''  Both  in  South  Africa  and  in  China  there  are  grave  issues  rec^uirin^ 
prompt  decision  by  a  Crovemment  which  can  show  that  the  people  are  at  it» 
Imck  ;  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  early  pacification  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  successful  conduct  of  our  a£Eairs  in  China,  that  the  constituencies  should 
deda/re  with  no  uncertain  sauiid  whcU  policy  they  approve^  and  to  tohom  they 
desire  to  entrust  its  executim\.  I  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  your  answer.  You 
know  that  a  party  divided  against  itself  is  impotent  for  good  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  like  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas,  you  realise  to  the  full  the 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  Empire  of  the  judgment  you  are  now  invited 
to  pronounce." 

Sib  M.  Hickb-Beach  (Bristol). 

**  The  issue  before  the  electors  is  so  dear  that  it  requires  hut  fete  words  to 
state  it.  .  ,  .  We  now  ask  that  the  completion  of  the  settlement  of  the 
South  African  problem  may  be  entrusted  to  our  hands,  and  not  turned  over 
to  that  political  party  whose  vacillation  and  disunion  have  been,  and  are 
still,  the  main  difliculty  of  the  situation.  We  ask,  in  order  that  bloodshed 
may  be  stayed  and  order  and  tranquillity  restored,  for  such  a  declaration  of 
opinion  as  will  be  regarded,  both  abroad  and  in  South  Africa,  as  final  and 
irrevocable." 

LoBD  Geoboe  Hahilton  (Ealing). 

'*  But  it  is  not  ofi  inter^iol  affairs^  important  as  they  are^  that  tke  cdtention 
of  the  cowiUry  is  at  present  fixed.  For  many  months  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  difiicult  and  sanguinary  war,  forced  upon  us  by  the  deliberate  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  to  accord  to  our  subjects  there  the 
riffhts  to  which  they  were  legitimately  entitled.  Persistent  efforts  by  peaoe- 
fid  negotiations  were  made  to  obtain  those  rights,  but  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  war  was  declared  by  the  Governments  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State,  with  which  we  had  no  quarrel,  and  the  forces  of  those 
Republics  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Queen.  The  distance  from  our  shores 
of  the  seat  of  war,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  elaborate  preparations 
of  the  Republics  made  the  task  of  this  country  exceptionally  difiicult,  but  ht 
the  skill  of  our  Generals  and  the  conspicuous  bravery  of  our  troops,  bow 
regular  and  volunteer,  both  Home  and  Colonial,  the  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  and  the  war  practically  brought  to  a  victorious  termination  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  territory  of  the  two  Republics  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  flight  of  the  late  President  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

*'  This  result  has  been  achieved  by  sacrifices  we  all  deeply  deplore,  many 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  much  treasure  expended.     It  is  for  you  to  see  that 
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these  aacrifioes  have  not  been  in  vain.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
a  final  and  durable  settlement  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
carried  this  war  to  a  successful  termination,  and  who  entered  into  it  with  the 
firm  conviction,  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  at  home 
and  abioad,  that  it  was  a  just  and  unavoidable  war,  or  to  be  relegated  to  the 
hands  of  a  party  divided  among  themselves  both  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war 
and  the  settlement  to  be  secured." 

Mr.  Ritchie  (Croydoti). 

*^  2%e  main  issite  upon  which  the  electors  of  the  country  are  asked  to  pro- 
nounce their  verdict  is  tiie  tear  in  Sonth  Africa,  Were  the  Grovemment 
justified  in  entering  upon  the  war  ?  Have  they  done  their  utmost  to  conduct 
the  war  with  vigour  f  Can  they  be  trusted  to  finally  settle  the  future 
government  of  the  new  Colonies  ?  To  all  these  questions  1  believe  you  will 
reply  in  the  afiirmative." 

Mb.  Walter  Long  (Bt-istd). 

*'  The  main  question  for  the  cmvi\try  to  decide,  and  oidy  the  country  itself 
can  properly  decide  it^  is  the  future  administralion  of  large  districts  of  the 
9(f}Uh  of  the  African  cotiHnent.** 

Mr.  Hanbury  {Preston). 

'*  The  issue  to  be  decided  in  the  comifig  elation  is  one  of  overfohelming 
importance.  »  .  .  It  is  for  you  to  say  ichether  you  approve  of  the  policy 
of  her  Majesty's  (rowmment  in  maintaining  for  all  time  the  supremacy  of 
tike  Queefi  in  South  Africa,  and  will  entrust  them  to  arrange  on  that  basis  the 
future  settlement  of  that  country  ;  or  whether  you  will  risk  the  loss  of  the 
objects  which  have  been  obtained  at  so  heavy  a  cost  by  leaving  that  settle- 
ment to  a  divided  Opposition,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  our  enemies,  and  averse  to  any  Imperial  idea." 

Mr.  Akebs-Douolas  (St.  AugmtUte\  Kent). 

"  It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  the  settlement  in  South  Africa,  and 
of  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  in  China,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  present  Ministers  and  placed  in  those  of  an  Opposition  weakened 
by  divided  counsels  and  holding  divergent  views  of  the  cause  for  which  so 
niany  valuable  lives  have  been  given." 

Mb.  St.  John  Brodrick  {(hiildford). 

"^  The  all-important  isst^e  on  wh/ich  the  constitue^uiies  will  shortly  hcive  to 
rerord  their  verdict  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  matters  concerning  the 
Empire  at  large,  and  in  partieidar  the  policy  they  have  pursued  and  are 
pursuing  in  South  Africa.  Those  of  the  electors  who  approve  of  that  policy 
can  hardly  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  vote  they  ought  to  give.  The  pacifi- 
cation and  settlement  of  South  Africa  and  the  problems  which  await 
solution  in  China,  demand  a  strong  and  united  Government.  Such  a 
Government  cannot  be  constructed  out  of  the  discordant  elements  of  which 
the  Opposition  is  composed. 

**  A  Liberal  majority  at  the  polls  would  place  in  power  a  paity  without  a 
policy  and  without  a  recognised  leader,  a  party  which  on  the  supreme 
•(uestion  of  the  day  is  hopelessly  divided  against  itself. 

''  If  Imperial  matters  were  less  urgent,  I  would  still  confidently  base  my 
appeal  for  your  support  on  considerations  affecting  domestic  affairs  only. 
But  when  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Empire  are  involved,  the  introduction 
into  an  Election  Address  of  a  number  of  other  topics  would  be  to  conftue  the 
really  vital  issue." 

Mb.  Gbbald  Balfour  (Leeds). 
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"  Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  -dissolve  Parliament  in  order  that  the 
opinioji  of  the  country  niay  be  taken  upon  the  policy  of  the  Chtfenxment  in 
South  Africa."  ^^  g.  T.  Ansteptheb  (St.  Andrexos). 

**The  circumstances  under  which  Parliament  was  dissolved  make  the 
verdict  of  the  country  upon  this  occasion  one  of  exceptional  importance. 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  troops  acting  under  his  orders  have  brought  to  the 
eve  of  a  successful  termination  the  greatest  war  of  our  generation.  It 
remaim  for  the  country  to  confirm  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  and 
the  terms  of  settlement  which  they  have  anitouiuied  their  inteiUion>  of  securing 
as  its  resrdt.  ...  I  invite  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  your  approval  to  the 
action  taken  by  Ministers.  It  is  essential  for  the  peace  of  South  Africa 
that  their  policy  should  have  the  unmistakable  support  of  the  people  and 
that  all  concerned  should  know  that,  whatever  changes  the  future  may  have 
in  store,  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  this  country  that  the  territories  now 
added  to  the  British  Crown  shall  never  again  be  restored  to  the  independence 
irhich  they  have  forfeited  by  their  unprovoked  aggression.  The  suoceeseB 
won  by  the  courage  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  must  not  be  thrown  away  by 
any  weakening  of  our  counsels  after  peace  is  restored." 

Me.  Austen  Chamberlain  (E.   Worcester). 

^'  The  great  question  on  which,  in  the  present  Election,  you  are  called 
to  primounce  is  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  settlement  of  South 
African  affairs.  .  .  .  The  war  being  fortunately  ended  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  Boers,  the  country  is  now  asked  to  decide  on  the  terms  of 
s«ttlement."  ^^    j^^^  Collinos  (Birmingham). 

**  The  main  issue  for  you  to  decide  is  whether  you  approve  or  condemn  a 
policy  which  has  resulted,  in  the  face  of  many  open  and  secret  foes  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  planting  firmly  in  Africa  the  British  flag,  under  which  all 
races  can  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges." 

Me.  W.  Hayes  Fishbe  (F\dham). 

"The  question  for  the  Electors  of  the  country  to  decide  by  their 
votes  is  whether  they  will  accept  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  war  in 
South  Africa  which  the  resolute  action  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  and 
the  gallantry  of  our  troops  have  just  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
give  to  that  Gk>vemment  their  mavidate  to  devise  and  carry  through  such  a 
settlement  in  that  country  as  loill  secure  in  it  permanent  and  honourable 

P*^*^*  Mr.  J.  Grant  Lawson  (Thirsk  and  Maldofi). 

*'  The  issue  before  the  country  at  the  present  moment  is  one  on  which  you 
are  asked  to  give  ?to-  uncertain  decisum.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
should  have  dwelt  upon  the  ample  record  of  legislative  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment,  and  I  should  have  touched 
upon  various  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  may  yet  be 
usefully  directed  ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  count^'y  is  ashed  to  affirm 
the  justice  of  our  policy  in  South  Africa  aud  to  entrust  to  tiie  present  Govern^ 
ment  the  settlement  which  must  follow  on  the  suspension  of  hostilities.^* 

Sir  William  Walrond  (Devonshire,  Tiverton). 

'*  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  task  undertaken  in  South  Africa  is  to 
be  completed  without  doubt  or  hesitation  by  those  who  have  laboured  on 
with  complete  unanimity  of  purpose,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  transferred  to 
others,  with  this  result :  that  its  achievement  must  be  delayed  pending  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and  may  be  frustrated  should  any 
reconcUiation  prove  impracticable."        mb.  George  Wyndham  (Dover). 
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No  Implied  Mandate. 

In  the  second  place,  was  there  an  implied  mandate?  No,  for 
not  only  did  the  Government  not  ask  for  a  blank  cheque,  but  they 
deliberately  promised  that  it  should  be  crossed  "  War  Account  only." 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  wrong  and  unconstitutional  thus  to  tie 
their  hands,  but  the  point  is  that  they  did  it.  Mr.  Balfour,  on 
October  2iid,  1900,  went  into  the  Prestwich  Division  and  made 
A  speech,  in  which  he  argued  that  Mr.  Cawley  (the  Liberal  candidate) 
had  no  right  to  refer  to  domestic  questions.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  went  on  to  say  :  — 

*'  It  was  not  now  a  question  of  programmes  of  domestic  legislation.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  he  knew  it  was  a  question  of  Imperial  policy." — {Prestwich, 
October  2tid,  1900.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  same  line.  When  his  Lichfield  speech  (see 
below)  was  quoted  against  him  in  the  House,  he  retorted  : — 

**It  is  perfectly  absurd  .  .  .  now  to  complain  that  we  have  no 
right  to  deal  with  education,  because  I,  who  was  not  the  Prime  Minister  but 
peaking  in  my  individual  capacity,  in  a  single  speech  out  of  twenty,  said 
that  the  principal  issue  was  the  war." — (Honst  of  Comm&ns,  November  11th, 
1902.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  he  spoke  merely  as  an 
"individual."  More,  he  made  twelve  speeches,  not  twenty,  nearly  all 
of  them  wholly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  one  speech  in  Birmingham,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
contention  was  that  the  social  programme  had  been  carried  out 
with  the  exception  of  old-age  pensions,  whilst,  as  to  that,  he  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  "was  not  dead  yet."  Let  us  give  some  elegant  extracts 
from  the  dozen  speeches  : — 

**  Now  we  have  come  practically  to  the  end  of  the  war  ;  there  is  nothing 
going  on  now  but  a  guerilla  business  which  is  encouraged  by  these  men  ;  I 
was  going  to  say  these  traitors,  but  I  will  say  instead  these  misguided 
individuals.  The  new  chapter  has  begun  ;  we  have  now  to  make  a  settlement 
which  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which  you  have  made  ;  we  have  to  quench 
the  embers  of  the  war,  which  has,  I  say,  degenerated  into  guerilla  tactics. 
We  have  to  bring  together  two  races  in  South  Africa  ;  we  have  to  secure 
that  the  guilty  shall  be  punished,  that  the  loyal  shall  be  rewarded,  and  in 
order  to  do  that — and  remember  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  during  the  present 
sitaatiou — in  order  to  do  that  we  must  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Scotland  behind  us,  and  that  we  are  strong  in  the 
expressed  will  of  the  nation  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  we  have  outlined 
faithfully.  And  this  is  the  issue  at  this  election.  If  then  you  think  the  war 
a  just  war,  if  you  think  that  the  settlement  we  propose  is  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  you  must  give  us  not  merely  an  ordinary  majority,  you  nmst  give 
Oft  an  overwhelming  majority,  so  that  we  may  in  the  future,  and  not  as  in  the 
past,  be  able  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemies  of  this  country.  Now 
was  this  war  just  ?  " — (Birmingham,  September  22nd). 

**The  question  which  every  honest  man  should  ask  himself  before  he 
gives  his  vote  was  whether  the  war  was  r^hteous,  whether  it  was  inevitable. 
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and  whether  it  could  have  been  avoided  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  country." — (BiUton,  September  2Sih,) 

"  I  go  to  a  question  which,  after  all,  dominates  all  others,  and  that  is  the 
issue  of  this  war  in  which  we  are  engaged/' — (SaU  Birmwhghamy  September 

**  This  was  no  ordinary  election.  It  was  an  election  not  to  decide  the 
social  and  domestic  issues  generally  before  them  ;  at  such  a  period  they  had 
to  deal  with  the  greatest  national  and  Imperial  questions." — (CavetUry^ 
October  Id.) 

''He  met  cries  about  '  old-age  pensions  *  and  other  social  questions  by 
saying  these  did  not  form  the  issue  at  present.  .  .  .  The  special  issue  the 
electors  were  asked  to  vote  upon  was  the  war." — {Warwick,  October  2ikd.) 

''It  was  only  by  having  a  united  nation  behind  them  that  the  nation 
could  secure  the  pacification  of  Africa.  He  asked  for  the  support  of  not  only 
those  electors  wlio  were  ordinarily  with  the  Government  for  personal  or 
party  reasons,  but  of  Eadicals  who  in  a  time  of  national  danger  and  crisis  put 
their  patriotism  before  their  party."— (£icrtofi-an-2Vetit,  OcSfber  bth.) 

"A great  many  of  the  elections  had  already  been  held,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  them  was  the  great  turnover  of  the  mining  vote. 
In  the  North  of  England  thousands  and  thousands  of  miners  who  had  never 
voted  Unionist  before,  who  still  caUed  themselves  Liberals  and  Radicals, 
had  on  this  occasion — even  if  it  were  only  to  be  for  this  occasion — 
supported  the  Unionist  candidates.  He  did  not  say  they  had  changed 
their  views.  They  were  probably  Liberal  and  Radical  as  before,  and 
they  would  probably  vote  for  Liberals  and  Radicals  at  the  next  election ; 
but  at  this  election  they  had  voted  for  the  Unionist  candidates.  Why  had 
they  done  that  ?  .  .  .  Because  they  saw  that  the  issue  at  the  present 
time  was  not  a  question  of  domestic  policy,  such  as  Church  disestablish- 
ment or  liquor  prohibition,  but  a  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Empire. " 
—(Lichfield,  October  Bth.) 

"He  urged  the  electors  not  to  think  of  persons  or  parties,  but  only  to 
think  of  Imperial  interests." — (Stourbridgey  October  9th.) 

Possible  Justifications  for  Lack  of  Mandate. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  lack  of  a  mandate  might  get  cured  in 
two  sets  of  circumstances  : — 

( 1 )  Some  unexpected  imforeeeen  adminiatrative  or  legislative  necesniy 
might  arise. — That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  Education  Bill  of 
1900  did  not  touch'  elementary  education — the  subject  over  which 
the  controversy  has  arisen — nor  did  the  Bill  of  1901,  although  the 
last  measure  was  introduced  after  the  Cockerton  judgment.  More,  in 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  August  8th,  1902,  signed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  John  Gorst,  we  find  the  following : — 

"  The  general  efKciency  of  public  elementarv  schools  throughout  the 
country  is  maintained  at  a  high  level ;  and.  while  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  many  schools,  very  few  wholly  fail  to  provide  adequate 
instruction  for  the  children  attending  them,  during  the  year  only  one 
school  had  the  grant  withheld  on  a  second  report  of  inefficiency  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  86  of  the  Code.  The  number  of  schools  on  which  a 
first  report  of  inefficiency  has  been  made,  and  which  have  accordingly' 
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reottved  formal  warning  under  that  Article  that  the  next  Annual  Qrant  may 
be  withheld  if  they  have  again  to  be  reported  as  inefficient,  is  23, 14  of  which 
were  schools  for  older  scholars  and  9  schools  or  classes  for  infants.  As  a 
tuIcy  this  warning  is  found  to  produce  its  desired  effect  of  stimulating 
managers  to  restore  the  school  t<i  an  efficient  state." 

What  happened  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  1901  Bill  and  the 
1902  BiU  to  make  the  latter  one  for  putting  the  Denominational 
schools  on  the  rates  1  Well,  for  one  thing,  10,000  Church  petitions  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  begging  him  not  merely  to  make  the  ''strain"  less 
''intolerable  "  but  to  take  it  away  altogether  (see  page  15). 

(2)  Public  opinion  might  approve  a  measure  after  it  was  introduced^ 
even  t/iough  no  previous  autliority  existed  for  it. — So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  whenever  the  country  has  had  a  chance,  it  has  shown  how 
strongly  it  disapproved  of  the  Bill.  Between  the  time  that  it  was  intro- 
duced and  carried  into  law  there  were  six  contested  by-elections.  (We 
exclude  Orkney  and  Shetland,  since  there  the  fight  was  three-cornered, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Angier,  the  only  candidate  in 
favour  of  the  Education  Bill,  polled  700  odd  votes  out  of  over  5,000.) 
For  these  at  the  General  Election  four  Unionists  and  two  Liberals 
were  returned.  Two  of  the  six  seats — Bury  and  North  Leeds — were 
won  by  the  Liberal  party;  one  was  lost — Devonport — though  it  is 
notorious  that  in  that  case  Mr.  Lockie  won  on  what  is  elegantly  called 
the  "  bread  and  butter  policy."  Even  so  the  Liberal  gain  of  seats  is 
cue  in  six.  But  it  is  on  the  votes  that  the  turnover  of  opinion  was 
most  manifest.  Where  a  seat  was  uncontested  in  1900  we  take  the 
last  contest  prior  to  that  date;  in  the  case  of  Devonport,  a  two- 
membered  constituency,  the  1900  figures  are  the  average  votes  cast  for 
the  party  candidates.     We  thus  get  the  following  : — 

L.  c. 

1930.  1902. 

Bury                 4132  ...  3799 

North  Leeds  7512  ...  6781 

Sevenoaks      6604  ...  5333 

Devonport      3426  ...  3785 

Cleveland       ...  i897.4080  ...  3798 

East  Toxteth ...  isss.  3628  ...  3610 


1900. 

190?. 

3283     . 

..     4213     

4995     . 

..     7539     

1792     . 

..     4442     

3582     . 

..     3757     

iflw.5508     . 

.     5834     

105.1706     .. 

.     3233     

20,866       29,018  29,882       27,106 

Putting  the  totals  together,  we  have : — 

1900.  1902. 

C     29,382     27,106      a  c/ecr<5<M«  of  8  per  cent. 

L     20,866      29,01 8     an  increase  of  39  per  cent. 


Majority...    C  8,616  L  1,912 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  They  show  beyond  question  that 
a  Khaki  majority  was  used,  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  to  pass  an 
Education  Act  of  which  the  country  never  i-eceived  notice,  'and  which, 
once  introduced,  it  has  never  ratified.  Could  the  art  of  government 
by  falae  pretences  go  further  ? 
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IV.-SUMMARY  OF  THE   EDUCATION   BILL,  1902, 
AS  INTRODUCED  (March  2Uh). 


\N,B, — The  BUI  toaa  not  to  a2)ply  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  London,"] 


The  New  Educational  Authority. 
(a)  Its  Constitution. 

The  new  Educational  authority  to  be  the  Council  of  a  county  or 
county  borough,  acting  through  an  Education  Committee  (or  Committees) 
This  Committee  to  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme,  made 
by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  scheme, 
not,  like  an  Endowed  School  Scheme,  to  come  back  to  Parliament. 
If  the  Council  made  no  scheme  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  Board  to  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  purpose  for 
which  a  scheme  might  have  been  made. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  had  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council,  and,  where  it  appeared  desirable^  there  might 
be  other  members  (proportion  not  specified)  not  members  of  the 
Council,  nominated  by  other  bodies  (not  specified)  and  who  were  to  be 
persons  of  experience  in  education  or  persons  with  knowledge  of 
schools  in  the  district. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  the  county  governing  bodies  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889  were  to  become  the 
Education  Committees  unless  any  other  scheme  was  proposed  by  the 
Council. 

There  could  be  joint  Education  Committees  for  a  comlMiiatioii  of 
counties,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or  more  Education  Committees 
than  one  for  any  one  county. 

(6)  Its  Powebs. 
(i.)  Higher  Education, 
The  Bill  cast  no  specific  duty  upon  the  Education  Committee,  except 
that  it  might  supply  or  aid   the    supply    of  education  other  than 
elementary. 

(ii.)  Elementary  Education. 
Permissive  power  was  given  to  the  Council  to  pass  a  resolution,  by 
which  the  Education  Committee  would — 

(a)  become  the  heir  of  the  School  Board,  which  by  the  resolution 
would  be  "  abolished  "  and 

(b)  secure  so-called  "  control  of  all  secular  education  "  in  Voluntary 
schools. 

Except  for  the  cost  of  the  school-house  (see  below)  the  Voluntary 
schools  were  to  be  supported  by  the  Education  Committee  out  of  money 
obtained  from  the  rates,  the  amount  of  control  secured  by  the  Com- 
mittee being — 

(a)  the  right  of  giving  directions  to  the  managers  concerning 
secular  instruction ; 
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(h)  the  right  of  inspection  and  audit  of  accounts  ; 

(c)  the  right  of  veto  of  appointment  of  teachers,  but  consent 
was  not  to  be  withheld  *'  except  on  educational  grounds  "  ; 

((f)  the  right  of  appointing  managers,  so  that  the  number  of 
managers  so  appointed  by  the  Committee  was  not,  if  more 
than  one,  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

(c)  Its  Finance. 
The  Education  Committee  was  not  to  have  power  to  raise  a  rate  or 
to  borrow  money  or  to  issue  a  "  precept "  upon  the  Council. 

(i.)  Higher  Education, 

The  financial  powers  which  the  Council  could  exercise  in  favour  of 
the  Committee  for  the  purposes  of  Higher  Education  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  "whisky  money"  might  (not  must)  hQ  voted  towards- 
higher  education. 

(6)  A  rate  might  be  levied  not  exceeding  in  any  year  2d.  in  the  £, 
cir  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local  Government  Board  might  fix  by  Pro- 
visional Order. 

(c)  The  Council  might  borrow  money. 

(ii.)  Elementary  Education, 
When  the  Council  exercised  its  option  and  took  over  the  control  of 
elementary  education,  the  financial  position  was  as  follows  : — 
The  Education  Committee  to  have  the  spending  of — 

(a)  The  proceeds  of  a  rate  (not  limited  in  amount),  to  be  levied  by 
the  Council.     (The  Council  could  also  borrow  money.) 

(b)  The  aid  grant  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Education  through 
the  Associations  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897. 

(c)  The  annual  Parliamentary  grants  paid  to  the  School  Board,  or 
Voluntary  school  managers. 

The  effect  of  this  was  that  in  any  district  where  the  Council 
abolished  the  School  Board,  the  Voluntary  school  managers  need  only 
prtivide  the  school-house,  and  keep  it  ''  in  good  repair,"  making  also 
"  «uch  alterations  and  improvements  "  as  the  Education  Committee 
"  reasonably  "  required. 

For  the  expenses  a  general  rate  over  the  whole  of  the  county  or 
county  borough,  but  capital  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  provision  or 
improvement  of  a  public  Elementary  S  hool  chargeable  on  to  the  area 
served  by  it  The  same  considerations  to  apply  to  existing  School 
B(»ard  liabilities,  which  remained  those  of  the  School  Board  area. 

Religious  Instruction 
For  schools  giving  higher  education,  sectarian  schools  could  be 
subsidised.     A  conscience  clause  for  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
For  elementary  education  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  left  untouched. 

Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 
Special  pTo^ision  for  (1)  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000, 
and   (2)   urban  districts   with  a  population  of  over   20,000.      Their 
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councils  (a)  had  the  option  of  becoming  the  local  education  authority 
for  elementary  education  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Councils  in 
the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  also  acting  through  an  Education 
Committee  [In  this  case  the  County  Council  to  raise  no  money  for 
elementary  education  in  the  area  controlled  by  the  Town  or  Urban 
District  Council] ;  (6)  might,  concurrently  with  the  County  Council, 
spend  on  higher  education  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £. 

Provision  of  New  Schools. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  proposed 
to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school  they  were  to  give  public 
notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  schools  and 
the  local  education  authority,  where  they  themselves  were  not  to  provide 
the  new  schools,  and  any  ten  I'atepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  the  school,  might,  within  three  months  after  the 
notice  was  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  school  was  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  a 
local  education  authority  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed 
to  be  provided ;  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  was  to  be  treated  as  un- 
necessary. 

The  Board  of  Education  to  determine,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  whether 
a  school  was  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  de 
ciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  to  have  regard 
to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children,,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rate ;  but  a 
school  actually  in  evistence  was  not  to  be  considered  unnecessary  in 
which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  not  less  than  thirty. 

Delegation  of  Powers. 

The  Eklucation  Committee  might,  on  terms,  delegate  to  any  County 
Borough,  District,  or  Parish  Council  (whether  a  local  education  authority 
or  not)  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  the  control  and  management  of  a 
fichool  in  that  Council's  area. 

The  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  or 
urban  district  of  over  20,000  might  agree  to  yield  up  to  the  County 
Council  all  its  powers  under  the  Act. 

Miscellaneous. 

'*  Elementary  School ''  defined  not  to  include  an  evening  school. 

The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  limited  to  that  given  under  the  Board  of  Education 
regulations  to  scholars  under  fifteen  in  a  public  elementary  school. 

The  Education  Act,  1901,  continued  till  the  appointed  day,  which 
was  fixed  as  March  26th,  1903,  or  such  day,  not  more  than  twelve 
months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education  might  appoint.  The  day 
might  vary  for  different  purposes  and  different  local  authorities. 
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v.— THE  ACT  COMPARED  WITH  THE  BILL 


How  does  the  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  receives  the  Royal  assent 
in  December  compare  with  the  Bill  as  introduced  in  March  ]  The 
best  way  of  answering  the  question  seems  to  be  to  take  the  12  objec- 
tions originally  taken  to  the  Bill  in  a  leaflet,  issued  by  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department  in  April,  and  to  see  how  far  they  have  been 
removed  or  intensified.  The  leaflet  was  called  "  Twelve  Reasons  why 
the  Education  Bill  must  be  mended  or  ended/' 

1.  Because  the  Bill  is  not  so  much  an  Education  BUI  as  another 
Voluntary  Schools  Relief  BUL 

This  has  become  abundantly  clear  during  the  time  during  which 
the  Bill  has  been  converted  into  an  Act.  Indeed,  so  audacious  have 
the  denominationalists  become  that  the  "bargain"  as  the  result  of 
which  their  schools  are  now  comfortably  quartered  on  the  rates  is 
declared  to  be  a  hard  one,  because  the  school-houses  have  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair  as  well  as  provided. 

2.  Because^  while  professing  to  make  provision  for  Secondary 
Education^  the  BUI  only  gives  the  new  educational  authority  permissive 
powers  and  casts  no  obligation  or  duty  of  any  sort  uponU  to  provide 
Sectrndary  Education,  admittedly  the  kind  of  education  for  which  it  is 
imperative  that  further  provision  should  at  once  be  made. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  is  admittedly  an  improvement  upon  the 
Bill,  though  it  is  still  true  that  the  local  education  authority  has  no 
obligation  cast  upon  it  to  provide  higher  education.  But  it  is  now 
directed  to  consider  its  area^9  educational  needs  and  empowered  to 
take  such  steps  as  "  seems "  to  it  "  desirable."  This  is  far  short  of 
what  a  satisfactory  measure  would  have  enacted. 

3.  Becattse,  so  far  from  promoting  Secondary  Education,  the  Bill 
mil  block  tfie  way  towards  progress  in  ity  since  it  tvUl  m^ke  a  heavy 
additional  rate  compulsory  for  the  maintenance  of  denominational 
Khools,  and  the  new  educational  authority  will  hesitate  to  impose  a 
double  burden  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  prospect  of  this  double  burden  caused  such  consternation 
amongst  the  country  Tories  {e.g,,  Mr.  Chaplin)  that  the  GovernmcDt 
consented  to  ease  the  future  "  intolerable  strain "  upon  the  ratepayer 
by  giving  an  additional  yearly  aid  grant  of  XI, 300,000  out  of  the 
taxes.  This,  of  course,  will  help  the  ratepayer,  as  ratepayer,  but  even 
^i  in  the  counties  a  rate  will  have  to  be  paid  for  elementary  education, 
often  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  progress  in  higher 
education  will  be  timid  and  hesitating. 
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4.  Because  the  BiU^  so  far  from  creating  "  one  atUhority  "  unil 
prodttce  a  multiplication  of  autJiorttiea,  v)Uh  potoers  and  duties  so 
complex  and  conflicting  thai  administrative  chaos  is  the  first  amd  almost 
certain  result. 

The  compulsory,  instead  of  optional,  abolition  of  School  Boards 
helps  the  one  authority  idea,  but,  as  opposed  to  that,  the  Act  (unlike 
the  Bill)  permits  the  Council  of  every  town  and  urban  district  to  be  a 
higher  education  authority.  The  gains  that  will  accrue  from  the 
so-called  "one  authority"  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  to  the 
sacrifices  that  have  had  to  be  made  to  get  even  this  semblance  of  it — 
of  which  sacrifices  the  abolition  of  the  School  Boards  is  not  the  least. 

5.  Because  the  Bill  allows  education  to  he  handed  over  to  so-called 
education  "  committees  "  not  a  single  member  of  which  need  be  directly 
elected  by,  or  responsible  to,  the  ratepayers  or  the  people. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  differs  very  materially  from  the  Bill,  since 
words  have  been  introduced  which  clearly  leave  the  supreme  control 
with  the  Council,  not  the  Committee.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  control  will  really  reside  with  the  Council  (considering  all  the 
other  duties  it  has  to  perform)  or  whether  it  will  in  practice  come  to 
the  Committee.  A  majority  of  the  Committee  must  now  be  members 
of  the  Council,  though  the  Council  of  a  county,  if  they  think  it 
desirable,  may  still  decide  otherwise.  Theoretically  in  such  a  case  no 
member  of  the  Committee  need  statutorily  be  a  member  of  the  Council, 
though  we  are  not  saying  that  that  is  likely  to  happen. 

6.  Because  the  BUI  permits  and  encourages  the  immediate  destruction 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  School  Boards,  which  have  done  such 
splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  education  during  the  last  third  of  a 
century. 

The  Act  not  merely  permits  and  encourages  the  destruction  of  the 
School  Boards— it  destroys  them. 

7.  Because  the  Bill  permits  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  {except  that  of  the  up-keep  of  the  school-house)  to  he 
taken  from  the  taxes  and  rates  without  leaving  die  ratepayers  any 
^jffective  right  of  control  or  management. 

The  Act  does  something  more  to  give  control — through  the  local 
education  authority — than  did  the  Bill;  but  the  management  still 
remains  two-thirds  in  the  hands  of  the  denominationalists,  though  their 
sole  contribution  is  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  kept  in  proper  repair. 

8.  Because  the  Bill  unll  leave  the  great  majority  of  the  denominational 
Achools  precisely  as  tJtey  are  now,  except  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  fvill  be  thrown  upon  the  rates,  which  unll  be  enormously  increcLsed 
to  save  the  pockets  of  the  Voluntary  school  subscribers. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  burden  on  the  rates  has  been 
eased  to  the  extent  of  £1,300,000  given  out  of  the  taxes,  but  subject 
to  that  this  objection  to  the  Bill*  is  not  removed  by  the  Act.     Indeed, 
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extra  care  has  been  taken  to  save  the  pockets  of  tho  voluntary 
subscribers,  since  at  the  last  moment  the  denominationalists  have  been 
^ven — 

(a)  The  rent  of  the  teacher's  residence ; 
(6)  A  share  of  the  endowment ; 

(c)  A  share  of  the  school  fees ; 

(d)  The  right  to  shift  the  burden  of  wear  and  tear  repairs  on  to 

the  local  authority. 
A  minimnm  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  concessions  places  them  at 
X300,000  a  year.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
9p€ke  out  bravely  and  strongly  against  the  "  game  of  grab  "  1 

9.  Became  the  Bill,  if  passed,  so  far  from  getting  rid  of  denomina- 
tional strife,  will  lead  to  increased  sectarian  bitterness. 

Gan  anybody  doubt  this,  now  that  the  Bill  is  passed] 

10.  Because  under  the  specious  guise  of  decentralisation,  the  BUI  gets 
rid  of  the  control  from  Whitehall  which  in  backward  counties  hoM 
hitherto  proved  the  one  element  of  stimulus  towards  educational  progress 
and  efficiency^  with  the  result  that  the  backward  counties  unll  be  more 
backward  than  ever,  thus  working  grave  injustice  to  the  children  who 
happen  to  live  in  them. 

The  Act  does  nothing  to  get  rid  of  this  criticism  of  the  BilL 

11.  Because  the  BUI,  in  the  provision  as  to  new  schools,  so  Cbrranges 
fnaiters  that  practically  all  new  schools  unU  be  denominational,  whilst  it 
encourages  the  multiplication  of  small  schools,  a  policy  educationally 
unsound. 

The  New  School  Clauses  have  been  passed  in  their  original  form. 
Looked  at  from  any  and  every  point  of  view,  they  form  one  of  the 
yerj  worst  and  most  reactionary  features  of  the  Act. 

12.  Because  the  BUI  recognises  and  permits  in  schools  which  are  to 
become  rate^maintained  the  imposition  of  a  religious  test  for  teachers  as 
a  condition  of  employment  in  such  schools. 

This  is  still  absolutely  true  of  all  head  teachers  in  these  schools. 
As  to  assistant  and  pupil  teachers,  the  managers  are  allowed,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  elect  persons  not  of  the  denomination  with  which  the 
school  is  in  connection.  The  one  real  improvement  is  as  to  pupil 
t€acher8.  If  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  post,  the  local 
education  authority  elects. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Opposition  attempted  to  amend  the 
BUI  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  points  upon  which  the 
Government  gave  way  wUl  be  seen  from  the  foUounng  detaUed  account  of 
all  the  important  amendments  moved  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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VI.^PARLIAMENTARY    DISCUSSJON    OF   THE    BILL 


L— HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
A.— COMMITTEE  (June  2nd—A''(>vember  20th,  1902). 

{In  ail  cases  the  text  of  the  clause  as  in  the  original  Bill  is  given  cU  the 
head  of  tie  account  of  the  Committee  discussion  on  it.) 

Part  I. — Local  Education  Authority. 
Clause  I.— Local  Education  Authority  (now  Section  z). 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  every  county  and 
of  every  county  borough  shall  be  the  local  education  authority. 
Provided  that  the  Council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over 
ten  thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over 
twenty  thousand,  shall,  as  respects  that  boroi^h  or  district,  be  the 
local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act, 
and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that  borough  or  district,  the 
expression  'Mocal  education  authority"  means  the  Council  of  that 
borough  or  district. 

1.  Mr.  Lambert  (L)  moved  (June  2nd)  an  amendment  to  confine 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  secondary  education.  C]osui*ed  and  lost 
by  299  to  114  (majority  185).  Mr.  Balfour  contended  that  secondary 
education  is  not  the  most  imperative  need  : — 

*'  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Afr.  Asquith)  seemed  to  think  the  one  over- 
whelming defect  in  our  education  was  the  position  of  secondary  education. 
He  did  not  agree  with  that ;  bad  as  was  the  position  of  secondary  education, 
nobody  could  deny  that  under  the  existing  system  primary  education  needed 
much  reform,  and  would  need  reform  more  and  more  every  year  owing  to  the 
position  of  so  many  of  these  schools  supported  by  voluntai^  contributions." 
— (House  of  Commons  J  June  2nd,  1902.) 

Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  subsequently  rubbed  in  this 
admission,  for  it  is  plain  Mr.  Balfour  contends  that  it  is  at  least  a» 
imperative  to  succour  the  Voluntary  schools  as  to  reorganise  secondary 
education.     Mr.  Balfour  also  said  : — 

"It  was  impossible  for  any  authority  properly  to  weigh  and  to  decide 
upon  the  course  it  ought  to  pursue  with  regard  to  primary  education  without 
liaving  secondary  education  m  view ;  and,  conversely,  it  was  impossible  fur 
any  authority  to  consider  what  it  ought  to  do  with  regard  to  secondary 
education  without  considering  the  needs  of  primary  education.  These  were, 
he  thought,  indivisible  halves  of  one  great  whole.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  secondary  education  authority  could  carry  out  its  work  to  the  fullest 
advantage  unless  it  not  only  had  under  its  control  or  supervision  the 
secondary  education,  which  was  the  crown  of  the  work  of  primary  education 
short  of  the  Universities,  but  unless  it  had  also  under  its  control  the  whole 
apparatus  by  which  citizens  were  to  be  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  money 
spent  on  secondary  education.  If  that  were  not  so,  the  money  spent  on 
aeamdary  education  was  money  throu>n  into  the  8ea,"-—(HonM  of  Comtnofis, 
June  2nd,  1902.) 

This  is  a  case  of  being  too  clever  by  half,  for,  if  Mr.  Balfour  is  right 
now,  he  only  proves  that  the  Government  Education  Bills  of  1900  an<i 
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1901 — both  dealing  with  secondary  education  alone — ^were  Bills  for 
throwing  money  into  the  sea  1 

2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  (June  2nd)  an  amendment  providing 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  School  Boards  in  boroughs,  and  in 
urban  districts  with  a  population  of  10,000,  and  for  other  areas  the 
County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils  should  be  the  local 
education  authority.  Lost  by  291  to  117  (majority  174).  Mr. 
Pease's  declared  object  was  to  give  the  Government  "  an  opportunity 
of  saying  whether  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  members  of  that  House,  and,  he  believed,  the  large  majority 
of  the  population  in  the  country,  vrith  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  School  Board  system."  The  Opposition  as  a 
whole  concurred  in  this  plea,  and  urged  the  Qovemment  to  allow  the 
School  Boards  at  least  to  continue  their  work  whilst  the  new 
authorities  got  to  work  on  secondary  education.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  concede  anything  and,  indeed,  was  daring  enough  to  say : 
"  I  need  hardly  tell  the  Conunittee  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
School  Boards  of  this  country."  Mr.  Balfour  clearly  imagines  that 
political  memories  are  short,  for  this  supporter  of  School  Boards 
in  a  speech  at  St.  Helen's  in  1895  spoke  of  the  people  there  being 
'*  threatened "  with  a  School  Board,  and  expressed  a  nope  that  they 
would  not  get  one. 

3.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  (L)  moved  (June  3rd)  an  amendment 
providing  that  "the  Council  of  every  county  and  of  every  county 
borough  elected  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  local 
education  authority."  Lost  by  272  to  119  (majority  153).  As  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant  urged,  in  proposing  the  amendment,  "at  the  time  the 
present  County  Councils  were  elected  no  one  i  magined  that  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  Bill,  and  the  electors  should  have  the  right  of  choosing 
the  men  who  were  to  select  the  persons  to  manage  secondary  and 
elementary  education  in  the  county."  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  accept 
this  perfectly  reasonable  amendment,  though,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
said: — 

**  When  the  elections  took  place  it  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
electors  or  the  elected  that  these  educational  powers  would  be  given  to  them. 
To  pretend  that  there  was  popular  representation  when  they  handed  the 
matter  over  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen  elected  for  a  wholly  different 
purpose  was  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  as  to  popular  representation  which 
could  be  conceived." — (limue  of  Commons,  June  3rd,  19(^.) 

4.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  (June  3rd)  an  amendment  with  the 
object  of  making  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  the  local  rating 
authority  instead  of  the  local  education  authority.  Discussed  and 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Balfour  resisted  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unnecessary  : — 

*'He(Afr.  Pease)  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  County  Council  had  no 
other  function  whatever  than  to  take  the  advice  given  them  by  the  committee, 
and  vote  the  money  which  the  committee  asked  for  to  carry  out  their  scheme 
That  was  not  the  case.    No  doubt  the  committee  would  have  great  weif^ 
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with  the  Council,  but  the  ultimate  control  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council,  and  not  of  the  committee  of  the  Council.  The  Council  would 
decide  whether  the  rate  was  to  be  levied ;  there  was  no  subject  on  which 
they  could  not  refuse  the  money ;  they  could  refer  back  to  the  committee 
any  element  in  the  policy  of  the  committee  of  which  they  disapproved  ;  and 
they  would  be  in  a  true  and  real  sense  the  arbiters  of  education  in  the  area 
over  which  they  had  control."— (JToiwe  of  Commons^  June  Srd,  1902.) 

And  again : — 

'*  There  is  to  be  one  authority  responsible  for  education  and  responsible 
for  rating — responsible  for  both  sections  of  the  duty  of  raising  the  money 
and  administermg  it,"— (House  of  Commonsy  June  Srd,  1902,) 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Asquith  that  in  Clause  12  it  is  stated  that 
the  County  Council  is  to  act  through  the  committee,  though  there  is 
no  provision  that  the  committee  should  report  to  the  County  Council, 
and  its  proceedings  do  not  require  to  be  approved.  According  to  the 
ordinary  principles  of  drafting  and  interpretation,  this  provision  would 
seem  to  give  the  committee  a  guo^-independent  position  and  plaxse  it 
in  the  position  not  of  an  ordinary  committee.  To  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
reply  was  to  say  that  the  question  must,  if  necessary,  be  rediscussed  on 
Clause  12.  There,  in  a  classic  phrase,  "the  matter  rests"  for  the 
present. 

5.  Mb.  Stevenson  (L)  moved  {June  Srd)  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  School  Board  should  be  the  local  authority  in  an  existing 
united  school  district  or  in  a  parish  with  a  population  of  more  than  500 
inhabitants  already  possessing  a  School  Bowl.  Lost  by  306  to  121 
(majority  185). 

6.  Db.  Macnamaba  (L)  moved  (Jv/ne  Srd)  the  omission  from  Clause  1 
of  the  proviso  which  declares  that  the  Council  of  a  borough  of  over 
10,000,  or  of  an  urban  district  of  over  20,000  population,  shall  be  the 
local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education. 
Lost  by  307  to  88  (majority  219). 

7.  Mb.  S.  T.  Evans  (L)  moved  {Jtwe  Srd)  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  population  limit  and  to  make  Councils  of  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  in  all  cases  the  education  authority.  Lost  by  244  to  91 
(majority  153). 

8.  Db.  Macnamaba  (L)  moved  {June  4th)  an  amendment  raisiiig 
the  population  limit  for  boroughs  from  10,000  to  20,000.  Lost  by  277 
to  81  (majority  196). 

9.  Mb.  Bbtnmob  Jones  (L)  moved  {June  4th)  an  amendment  to 
enable  rural  districts  of  20,000  population  to  become  education 
authorities.     Lost  by  306  to  86  (majority  220). 

10.  Mb.  Channing  (L)  moved  {June  4ih)  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  Council  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  10,000 
— instead  of  over  20,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bill — should  be  the 
local  education  authority  for  that  district.  Lost  by  284  to  101 
(majority  183). 

11.  Sib  Edwabd  Obey  (L)  moved  {June  ith  and  1 7th)  that  boroughs 
(10,000  and  over)  and  urban  districts  (20,000  and  over)  should  not  be 
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the  local  edacation  authority  for  elementary  education,  except  with  the 
conaent  of  the  County  Council.     Lost  by  272  to  114  (majority  158). 

Clause  1  {June  ilth)  cksured  by  248  ^175  (majority  73)  and 
carried  unaltered  by  305  to  122  {majority  183). 

Part  II. — Higher  Education. 

Clause  2.— Power  to  aid  Higher  Education  {now  Section  2). 

2.  The  local  education  authority  may  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  for  that  purpose  may  apply 
the  residue  under  section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  iocluding  any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  a  financial  year,  and  may  spend  such 
further  sums  as  they  think  fit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by 
the  authority  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local 
GoTemment  Board  may  &3i  by  Provisional  Order  made  as  respects 
any  particular  county  or  county  borough  on  the  application  of  the 
Oomicil  of  that  county  or  county  borough. 

1.  Mr.  J.  LowTHBR  (C)  moved  {June  2Zrd)  to  postpone  Clause  2 
onto  the  full  financial  plans  of  the  Bill  and  the  control  over  local 
expenditure  had  been  disclosed.     Lost  by  267  to  179  (majority  88). 

2.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  {June  23r(i)  to  substitute 
"shall''  for  "may,"  thus  making  it  imperative  upon  the  education 
authority  to  supply  and  organise  higher  education.  Discussed  and 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Hobhouse  withdrew  his  amendment  because  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  proposed  the  following  amendment  which  was  carried 
without  a  division  : — 

**  The  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  needs  and  take  such  steps 
after  consultation  with  the  Education  Department  as  may  seem  to  them 
desirable  to  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary." 

3.  Sir W.  Mather(L)  moved  {June  23rd  and  24:th)  to  omit  the  words 
"education  other  than  elementary"  in  order  to  insert  "secondary, 
technical  and  higher  education,  and  shall  provide  for  the  organisa- 
tion and  coK>rdination  of  all  forms  of  education,  including  the  training 
of  teachers,  within  their  area."  Discussed  and  withdrawn.  Here 
again  after  discussion  Mr.  Balfour  consented  to  an  important  amend- 
ment by  adding,  after  the  word  "  elementary  " : — 

"  Including  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education." 

4.  Sir  W.  Mather  (L)  moved  {June  2ith)  an  amendment  to  make  it 
compulsory  instead  of  optional,  on  the  part  of  the  local  education 
authority,  to  apply  the  "whisky  money"  to  education  other  than 
elementary.  Carried  by  251  to  151  (majority  100).  Mr.  Balfour 
said: — 

"^  It  would  be  absmxl  to  contend  that  it  was  vital  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  that  the  Bill  should  remain  in  its  present  shape.  He  therefore 
pTopoeed  to  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide  this  point.  Personally,  he 
should  vote  for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  They  had  added  to  the  resom-ces  of 
^  local  authority  as  regarded  elementary  education,  they  had  given  them 
the  technical  instruction  money,   and  last  night  they  gave  them  a  clear 
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indication  that  they  ought  not  to  give  the  go-by  to  secondary  education.  He 
thought  himself  that  that  was  enough,  but  he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
deal  with  the  matter  perfectly  independently." — (House  of  Commons^  June 
24th,  1902.) 

The  only  Minister  to  take  advantage  of  this  "  perfect  independence  " 
and  to  vote  for  the  amendment  was — Sir  John  Gorst !  Mr.  Bryce  well 
commented  on  the  curiously  in-and-out  policy  of  the  Government : — 

'*  They  proposed  in  the  year  before  last  that  the  whole  of  the  drink  money 
should  be  devoted  to  technical  and  secondary  education.  This  year  they  had 
proposed  that  it  should  not  be  so  devoted.  Now,  in  Committee,  they  were 
told  that  neither  their  lirst  nor  their  second  thoughts  were  to  prevail,  but  that 
the  matter  would  be  left  to  the  House."— ^Hoiwe  of  Commane,  Jutu 
2Uh,  1902.) 

5.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  {June  2ith)  an  amendment  omit- 
ting the  limiting  the  rate  to  twopence,  and  empowering  the  local 
education  authority,  in  addition  to  the  "  whisky  money,"  to  raise  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required.  Lost  by  178  to  135  (majority 
43).  Mr.  Middlemore  (one  of  the  Unionist  members  for  Birmingham) 
made  a  strong  protest  against  the  words  of  the  Bill : — 

'*  Some  members  on  the  Ministerial  side  had  been  a  good  deal  surprised 
and  chagrined  at  this  clause.  They  deeply  regretted  the  optional  character 
of  the  c&use,  and  also  that  their  rights  of  rating  themselves  nad  been  limited 
and  interfered  with.  They  felt  that  it  was  a  humiliation  for  the  local 
authorities.  Were  the  Government  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  over- 
educate  themselves  ?  He  thought  the  fear  was  aU  the  other  way.  He 
supported  with  all  his  heart  the  present  Government  because  they  were 
Unionist  and  Imperial,  but  he  entreated  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  make  it  too  difficult  for  him  and  those  who  thought  like  him  to  continue 
that  support." — {House  of  GommMis,  June  24th,  1902.) 

6.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope  (C)  moved  {June  30th)  to  amend  the  clause 
by  substituting  the  words  "  Council  of  the  county "  for  the  word 
*'  authority,"  the  object  being  to  leave  the  county  boroughs  free  from  the 
limitation  of  rate  the  clause  imposed  on  the  local  education  authority. 
Agreed  to.  The  arguments  for  the  change  were  irresistible,  Sir  W, 
Houldsworth  (one  of  the  Tory  members  for  Manchester)  saying  for 
instance  : — 

"  Whatever  arguments  there  might  be  to  justify  the  limitation  being 

E laced  on  other  authorities,  they  could  not,  he  thought,  apply  to  county 
oroughs.  In  these  boroughs  the  work  of  secondary  education  must  bear  a 
larger  proportion  to  education  generally  than  in  other  localities.  No  doubt 
some  of  these  other  localities  would  have  large  populated  areas  to  deal  with, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  be  enabled  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  their  work, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  county  boroughs  would  have  duties  committed 
to  them  which  they  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  if  they 
were  kept  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  Bill.  For  several  purposes 
county  boroughs  had  powers  of  unlimited  rating,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
those  powers  had  been  abused.  Whatever  view  might  be  taken  of  the 
action  of  School  Boards,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  a  Council 
of  a  county  borough  running  riot  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  he  thought 
that  in  reference  to  secondary  education  they  might  be  left  with  perfect 
freedom.  Ho  had  always  had  some  difficulty  in  seeing  why  there  should  be 
a  limit  at  all.     In  the  case  of  Manchester  it  would  be  found  that  the 
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additional  dirties  placed  upon  the  authorities  by  the  Bill  would  entail  a 
deficiency  under  the  twopenny  rate  of  something  like  £17,000  or  £20,000  a 
yetf.  It  was  manifest  that  if  the  Council  in  Manchester  had  to  perform 
their  work  efficiently  nothing  less  than  a  fourpenny,  a  fivepenny,  or  a  six- 
penny rate  would  give  them  funds  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly."— (flotwe  of  CommonSy  June  SOth,  1902.) 

7.  Sib  A.  K.  •  Rollit  (C)  moved  (June  30th)  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  County  Council  might  raise  a  higher  rate  than  2d., 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     Agreed  to. 

8.  Mr.  Brtnmor  Jones  (L)  moved  (June  30th)  to  omit  "  Local 
Government  Board  "  and  insert  "  Board  of  Education."  Lost  by  251 
to  146  (majority  105). 

9.  Mr.  Helme  (L)  moved  {June  30th)  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  amount  raised  out  of  the  rates  should  not  exceed  2d.  in  the 
pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  *' having 
regard  to  financial  considerations  only,"  might  fix.  Lost  by  105  to  90 
(majority  15). 

Eventually  {on  June  30th)  Clause  2  wcls  carried  in  the  following 
l(frm  : — 

The  local  education  aiUhority  shall  consider  the  needs  and  take 
such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
tlian  elementary  (including  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  general 
co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education),  aihd  for  that  purpose  shall 
apply  all  or  so  much  as  they  deem  necessary  of  the  residue  under 
section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  {Customs  and  Excise)  Act^  1890 j  and 
shall  carry  foiward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  trhich  may 
remain  unexpended^  and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as  they  thinJc 
at :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Council  of  a  county /or  the 
pftrpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  whidi  woidd  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound, 
or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County  Council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  fix. 

The  italics  denote  those  words  which  appear  in  the  clause  as 
mtroduced. 

Clause  3.— Concurrent  Powers  of  Smaller  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts  {now  Section  3). 

3.  The  Council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district, 
tcho  hate  pmoer  to  adopt  or  have  adopted  Fart  ill,  of  this  Act,  shall 
have  power  concurrently  with  the  County  Council  to  spend  such  sums 
as  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary :  Provided  that  the  amount 
raised  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by 
a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

1.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LTJ)  moved  {June  30lh  and  July  lat)  to 
extend  the  permission  to  levy  the  penny  rate  to  all  boroughs  and 
orban  districts.  Accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  carried  without  a 
division. 

2.  31b.  Lambert  (L)  moved  {July  \st)  to  omit  the  words  limiting 
the  amount  spent  to  a  penny  rate.     Lost  by  269  to  166  (majority  103). 
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3.  Sib  A.  Rollit  (C)  moved  {July  l$t)  to  allow  a  rate  higher  thazk 
a  penny  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Lost  hj 
260  to  163  (majority  87). 

Clause  3  closured  and  carried  (as  above — the  italicised  words  being- 
omitted)  by  232  to  88  {majority  144). 

Clause  4.— Religious  Instruction  {now  Section  4). 

4.  (1)  A  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  Part  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  require  that  anv  particular  form  of  religious 
instruction  or  worship  shall  or  shall  not  be  tausrht  or  practised  in 
any  school  or  college. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained 
by,  a  Council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remain- 
ing in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday-school,  place  of  religious  worship, 
religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  m 
the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere  ;  and 
(5)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a 
religious  subiect  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar 
therefrom. 

1.  Mb.  Ooddard  (Ij)  moved  {Jufy  2nd)  to  omit  the  first  sab-sectiom 
relating  to  the  provision  by  the  Council  of  religious  instruction,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  local  authority  to  require  any  school  or 
college  assisted  by  it  to  be  undenominational.  Lost  by  278  to  122 
(majority  156).  The  rejection  of  this  amendment  means  that  the- 
local  authority  are  debarred  from  assisting  sectarian  institutions  on 
condition  that  they  cease  to  be  sectarian  in  character. 

2.  Mr.  Channikg  (L)  moved  {July  2nd  and  7th)  to  provide  that 
a  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  part  of  the  Act  •*  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  shall  require  that  in  any  school,  college,  or 
class  so  provided  or  aided  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of 
religious  belief."  Closured  and  lost  by  245  to  161  (majority  84). 
A  most  important  debate  took  place  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  it 
was  debated.  The  grievance  sought  to  be  remedied  was  clearly  set  out 
by  Dr.  Macnamara : — 

''  What  were  the  facts  ?  At  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  12,C00pupil 
teachers  submitted  themselves  to  the  final  examination  known  as  the  Kinff'a 
Scholarship.  If  they  secured  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  class,  nomint£y 
they  were  entitled  to  go  to  a  State  college  and  proceed  to  the  full  teacher'a 
certificate  by  means  of  State  assistance.  Half  of  these  12,000  might  be 
dismissed  from  their  consideration,  for  they  either  failed  altosether  or  only 
secured  a  very  low  place  in  the  list.  The  other  6,000  got  either  a  first  or 
second  class,  and  thereby  were  entitled,  according  to  the  King's  Regulations, 
to  State  assistance  in  a  training  college.  For  these  6,000  there  was  accom- 
modation in  the  residential  and  day  colleges  for,  in  round  numbers,  3,000. 
But  of  these  3,000  places  there  were,  roushly  speaking,  only  1,000  which 
were  undenominational.  Around  the  other  2,000  a  very  rigid  ring  fence 
had  been  drawn  ;  and  those  who  desired  to  obtain  admission  had,  beyond 
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the  qualification  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  the  King's  Scholarship,  and 
beyond  giving  testimony  as  to  good  character  and  conduct,  to  subscribe  ta 
some  particumr  denominational  and  religious  test.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  member  of  the  Committee  could  desire  that.  Of  the  2,000  denomina- 
tional places  three-fourths  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England, 
But  more  than  that,  of  the  1,000  undenominational  places,  one-half  were 
filled  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  not  more  than  200  were 
open  at  any  time  to  Nonconformists.  From  1898  to  1900  he  served  as> 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board's  Pupil  Teachers'  Committee.  He 
found  again  and  again  that  large  numbers  of  pupil  teachers  who  came  out 
high  in  the  examination  list  had  no  chance  of  getting  a  place  in  a  training; 
college  because  they  were  Nonconformists ;  while  others,  far  lower  on  the  list, 
secured  places  because  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had 
heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jephson  say  at  the  London  School  Board  that  Noncon- 
formist candidates  who  had  come  out  high  in  the  examination  had  come  to 
him  to  seek  baptism  and  confirmation  simply  to  obtain  admission  to  a  train- 
ing college,  what  claim  had  these  denominational  colleges  to  impose  a  test  ? 
The  Oxford  Diocesan  Training  College  last  year  had  an  income  from  private 
sources  of  £117,  and  from  Government  grants  and  fees  of  £1,800.  No  less 
than  94  per  cent,  of  the  income  was  from  public  sources.  The  Wesleyan 
CoUege  bad  a  private  income  of  £451,  and  an  income  from  grants  and  fees  of 
£7,9M).  The  Boman  Catholics  subscribed  much  more  liberally,  for  the 
Hammersmith  College  had  a  private  income  of  £1,500,  and  an  income  from 
grants  and  fees  of  only  £2,7(K).  It  might  be  said  that  the  denominationalista 
at  least  built  their  own  colleges.  But  was  that  to  justify  for  ever  a  lien  on 
the  consciences  of  those  trained  in  the  colleges  ?  But  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
the  Cfaorch  of  England  built  its  colleges  entirely  with  its  own  funds.  The 
State  found  £97,000  out  of  the  £293,000  which  the  erection  of  the  Church 
of  England  colleges  cost.  What  he  asked  for  was  a  conscience  clause  in 
these  training  coUeges.  Let  them  continue  to  be  denominational ;  but  make 
it  incumbent  on  the  conductors  to  admit  students  according  to  their  position 
in  the  examination  lists,  irrespective  of  their  denominations.  By  the  system 
which  he  proposed,  instead  of  creating  a  grievance  in  the  mind  of  these 
young  persons,  they  would  create  a  feeling  of  affection  and  goodwill  towards 
the  Church  which  had  dealt  so  handsome^  by  them." — (Hotute  of  Commohs^ 
July  2nd,  1902.) 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  supplied  a  characteristic  answer  to  this  appeal : — 

"  The  proposal  would  seriously  alter  the  character  of  the  college  and  its 
religious  influence  ;  it  would  also  affect  those  who,  supposing  the  college  to 
be  confined  to  those  desiring  that  religious  influence,  ousht  to  be  let  alone. 
It  would  introduce  a  different  element  in  the  college  by  bringing  in  a  num- 
ber of  students  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  The  question  was  one  for 
experts  in  this  form  of  education  ;  but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  con- 
cerned with  Church  training  colleges  was  that  such  an  alteration  as  that 
which  the  hon.  member  suggested  would  seriously  modify  their  character  and 
interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  their  Church  influence  by  introducing  a 
foreign  dement^  and  in  preventing  them  from  becoming  denominational.— 
{Hfnue  of  Commons,  Jxdy  2iid,  1902.) 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  so  typical  a  Churchman  as  Sir  John  Kennaway 
took  a  very  different  line : — 

'*  He,  for  one,  in  view  of  the  great  length  of  time  that  must  elapse 
before  new  undenominational  colleges  could  be  erected,  was  prepared  to 
concede  the  principle  that  children  of  Nonconformists  who  had  won  their 
positions  and  had  anything  of  a  claim  should  be  admitted  under  a  conscience 
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'Clause  into  the  training  colleges.  He  believed  that  by  this  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  strengthened  and  not  weakened,  and  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  settling  this  question  on  broad  and  liberal  lines  as  far  as  was  possible 
without  abandoning  their  own  distinctive  principles  and  just  clauns." — 
{House  of  Commons,  J\dy  2}u2,  1902.) 

On  the  second  occasion  (July  7th),  when  Mr.  Channing's  amendment 
was  discussed,  Mr.  Ba]four  announced  the  concessions  which  the 
Government  is  willing  to  make  on  the  question  of  training  colleges. 
The  denominational  colleges  are  still  to  remain  closed  to  the  "  foreign 
elements,"  but  students  in  hostels  are  to  receive  the  same  grants  a.8 
those  in  training  colleges.  But  much  the  best  thing  to  have  done 
would  have  been  to  admit  under  a  conscience  clause  all  students  to  all 
the  training  colleges.     Even  Earl  Percy  said  : — 

'*  Personally,  he  would  like  to  see  all  training  colleges  thrown  open  to 
'every  denomination.  He  did  not  think  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
anything  to  lose,  but  would  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  admission  of 
Nonconformists  into  institutions  where  her  influence  and  position  were 
already  adequately  secured." — {Ho^ise  of  CommonSy  Jidy  7th,  1902). 

No  less  than  thirty-three  Unionists  supported  Mr.  Channing's 
amendment : — 


Balfour,  Capt.  C.  B. 
Banes,  Major  G.  B. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Bowles,  Captain  II.  F. 
Corbett.  T.  L. 
Dickson-Poynder,  Sir  J. 
Duminir-Lawrence.  S.  E. 
Blliot,  Hon.  A.  R.  D. 
Foster,  Sir  M. 
Oore,  Hon.  8.  F.  Onnsby 
Hain,  Edward 


Hay,  Hon.  C.  Q. 
Hoult,  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Laml)ton,  Hon.  F.  W. 
Melville.  B.V. 
Mlddlemore.J.T. 
Mildmay,  F.  B. 
Molesworth,  Sir  Lewis 
Moon,  £.  K.  P. 
Murray,  C.  J. 
Pemberton,  J.  S.  G. 


Romt,S{rA.K. 
Boflsell,  T.  W. 
Heely,  C.  H. 
Smith.  H.  C. 
Spear,  J.  W. 
HtruU,  Hon.  0.  H. 
Tuke,SlrJ.  B. 
Wiildughby  de  Bresby.  Lord 
Wilson.  John  (Falkirk) 
Yerburgh,  R.  A. 
Younger,  William 


On  the  other  hand,  forty  Irish  Nationalists  vote<i  with  the  Government, 
whose  majority  was  only  eighty-four. 

3.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  (JtUif  7th)  that  the  first  sub-section 
should  apply  only  to  schools  or  colleges  at  present  existing.  Lost  by 
263  to  105  (majority  158). 

4.  Sir  W.  Anson  (C)  moved  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  sub-section  : 
"  And  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination  shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
flo  pro\'ided."  Carried  by  319  to  29  (majority  290).  The  precise  form 
in  which  this  was  moved  was  as  an  amendment  to  add  to  an  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Balfour's,  which  had  already  added,  "aided,  but  not 
provided  by  the  Council,  but  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  or  placed 
in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the 
Council  on  grounds  of  religious  belief ''  (the  words  in  italics  were  added 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  George  White).  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  apply  to  publicly  provided  secondary  schools  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  which  sJready  obtains  in  publicly  provided  elementary  schools. 

5.  Mr,  Mansfield  (L)  moved  (July  Sth)  an  amendment  declaring 
that  "  no  teacher  should  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  his  or  her 
employment,  to  attend,  or  abstain  from  attending,  any  Sunday-school 
or  place  of  worship  or  perform  any  duties  other  than  those  pertaining 
to  education."     Lost  by  269  to  126  (majority  144). 
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6.  Mr.  Whitlet  (L)  moved  {July  Sfh)  to  insert  in  the  clause,  "  No 
teacher  shall,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  he  required  to  make  a. 
declaration  of  religious  helief."  Lost  hy  181  to  155  (majority  26). 
The  following  nine  Unionists  supported  this  amendment : — 

TVMter.  Sir  Michael  I       Mildmay,  F.  B.  |       Sandrt.  Lieut.-Col.  T.M. 

Laxnbton.  Hon.  F.  W.  Farken,  Ebenezer  Smith,  H.  0.  (Tjneslde) 

Middlemore.  J.  T.  |       Russell,  T.  W.  |       Spear,  J.  W. 

7'he  Jirst  subsection  of  the  clause  as  carried  {July  9fth)  read  as 
follows  {the  second  subsection  being  unaltered — see  above)  : — 

4. — (1)  A  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  Part 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious 
instruction  or  worship,  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary 
which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall 
not  he  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school  or  college  aided  but 
not  provid^  by  the  Council,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  or 
placed  in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
provided  by  the  Council  on  the  ground. of  religious  belief,  and  no 
catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination  shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or 
hostel  so  provided. 

Part  III.— Elementary  Education. 

Clause  5.— Part  III.  to  apply  where  adopted. 

5.  The  following  sections  of  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  within  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  for  which  it  is 
adopted,  and  a  local  education  authority  may  adopt  it  for  their 
area  by  a  resolution  of  that  authority.  The  provisions  contained 
in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to 
the  resolution  of  adoption. 

1.  Sir  W.  Mather  (L)  moved  {July  9th)  to  amend  the  clause  so  a» 
to  make  it  to  read  :  "  The  following  section  of  this  part  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  in  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or  in  an 
urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  where  there  is  a 
School  Board  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  save  as  aforesaid 
shall  apply."     Lost  by  246  to  103  (majority  143). 

2.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  {July  9th)  to  make  the 
abolition  of  School  Boards  everywhere  compulsory  instead  of  optional. 
Carried  by  271  to  102  (majority  169).  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  not 
make  it  a  Government  question,  but  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  and  announced  his  intention  "  personally  "  of  voting  for  it 

Finalfy  the  u^hole  clause  was  {July  9/A)  cut  ov4.. 

Clause  6.— Powers  and  Duties  as  to  Elementary 
Education  {now  Section  s). 

6.  The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attend- 
ance Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  and  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whether  provided  by  them  or  not,  and  School  Boards  and 
School  Attendance  Committees  shall  be  abolished  in  thao  area. 

1.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  {July  \Ath)  to  omit  the  word* 
**  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance 
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Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,.  and/' 
60  as  to  make  the  clause  read  "  the  local  education  authority  shall 
throughout  their  area  have  the  control,"  etc.  Discussed  and  with- 
drawn after  an  important  pledge  from  Mr.  Balfour : — 

''His  own  inclination  was  to  say  that  this  power  of  retransferenoe, 
which  he  thought  hod  heen  very  rarely  used,  should  not  be  continued,  but 
that  the  denomination  should  be  content  with  the  very  large  powers  given 
to  them  to  erect  a  denominational  school  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  real 
necessity.  He  should  like  to  consider  how  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with 
from  the  drafting  point  of  view,  but  his  impression  was  that  it  should  be 
done  in  a  later  clause,  and  not  in  the  schedule." — (House  of  Commons^  July 
UtK  1902.) 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd-Moroan  (L)  moved  (July  I6th)  an  amendment 
providing  that  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  shall, 
"  if  the  local  education  authority  so  decide,"  be  abolished  in  the  area  of 
the  local  education  authority.  Lost  by  262  to  105  (majority  157).  The 
object  of  the  amendment  was  to  preserve  the  School  Board  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  local  education  authority,  it  should  be  retained  as 
the  managing  body. 

Clause  6  carried  (July  IQth)  by  287  to  102  (majority  185)  in  the 
following  form  / — 

5.  The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance 
Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900, 
and  any  other  Acts  including  local  Acts,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  insti'uction  in  public 
elementary  schools,  not  provided  bv  them,  and  School  Boaros  and 
School  Attendance  Committees  shall  be  abolished. 

Clause  7.— Managrement  of  Schools  (now  Section  6). 

7.  AH  public  elementary  schools  shall  be  managed  in  the  case 
of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  by  managers 
appointed  by  that  authority  under  section  15  of  the  Momentary 
Education  Act,  1870,  and,  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so  provided, 
by  the  persons  who  are  the  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act. 

1.  Mr.  Hkrbbbt  Roberts  (L)  moved  (July  2\8t)  to  add  the  words 
^^  within  the  area  of  any  local  education  authority "  after  the  first 
"  schools  "  in  the  clause,  with  the  object  of  raising  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  having  a  similar  system  of  management  in  all  public 
elementary  schools.  Lost  by  273  to  120  (majority  153).  The  object 
of  this  amendment  was  to  get  uniform  public  management  in  all 
classes  of  schools,  though  the  denominational  character  of  the  school 
might  still  be  preserved. 

2.  Mr.  Balfour  movod  (July  21«<)  to  leave  out  the  words  ''shall 
be  managed  in  the  case  of  schools  *'  in  the  first  line.  Carried  by  237 
to  93  (majority  144).  This  was  preparatory  to  the  amendment  he 
subsequently  moved.     (See  next  page.) 

3.  Mr.  Whitlet  (L)  moved  (July  2\st  and  22nd)  an  amendment 
to  secure  that  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  should 
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mean  that  they  were  provided  or  that  rent  was  paid  for  them,  and 
explained  that  he  had  another  consequential  amendment  on  the  next 
clause  to  provide  that  Voluntary  schools  provided  should  be  held  to  be 
schools  for  the  use  of  which  no  rent  was  paid.  His  object  was  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  right  of  having  a  majority  on  the  management 
of  a  school  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  schoolhouse  provided  free  of  rent 
to  the  local  authority.  Discussed  and  withdrawn  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
promising  that  whenever  rent  was  paid  the  school  should  cease  to  be  a 
voluntary  one,  and  should  be  considered  a  '^  provided  "  school. 

4.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  {July  22nd)  an  amendment,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  secure  that  any  school  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  and  "  which  is  the  only  public  elementary  school 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  "  should  be  treated  as  a  provided  school. 
Lost  by  243  to  124  (majority  119).  Mr.  Balfour  was  good  enough  to 
admit  the  grievance  which  Mr.  McKenna's  amendment  was  designed 
to  remove,  but  he  refused  to  consent  to  it.  He  was  strongly  urged 
from  his  own  side  of  the  House  to  agree  to  some  compromise,  but  all 
Mr.  Balfour  would  do  was  to  suggest  that  some  solution  might  be 
found  by  providing  a  Bight  of  Entry  into  the  schools.     He  said : — 

"As  to  the  solution  which  would  meet  the  grievance,  he  certainly  should 
not  go  into  particulars.  The  grievance  he  had  admitted  was  that  there  was 
no  teaching  available  in  these  single-school  districts  of  the  kind  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school  desired.  This  could  be  met  by 
permitting  such  teaching  in  the  schools,  whether  they  were  Voluntary  or 
Doaid  schools.  What  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander ; 
the  principle  was,  of  course,  applicable  to  both  ;  and  they  would  have  to 
permit  denominational  teaching  to  be  given  in  single  Board  school  districts 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  permitted  denominational  teaching,  or 
Cowper-Temple  teaching,  to  be  ^ven  m  the  single-school  districts  where  the 
schools  belonged  to  a  denomination.  Those  were  the  general  lines  on  which 
it  was  quite  clear  that  a  remedy  for  the  grievance  he  had  in  view  might  be 
xleviBed  if  that  were  the  desire  of  the  House  generally."— (ffoK^  of 
Commons^  July  22nd,  1902.)  / 

Mb.  Balfoub  then  formally  moved  his  second  amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  make  Clause  7  read  as  follows  : — 

(1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  snail,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council 
of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  Council,  together  with  a 
numW  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school  provided 
by  them  such  number  of  managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of 
trust  managers  not  exceeding  four  appomted  as  provided  by  this  Act, 
together  with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed — 

(a)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  county, 
one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority  ;  and 

(6)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borouia^h 
or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 
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(3)  One  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  minor  local  authority,  or 
the  manager  so  appoint^,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  the  parent  of  a 
child  who  is  or  has  been  during  the  last  twelve  months  a  scholar  in  the 
school. 

(4)  The  ** minor  local  authority"  means  he  Council  of  any  borough 
or  urban  district,  or  the  Parish  Council  or  where  there  is  no  Parish 
Council)  the  parish  meeting  of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  County 
Council  to  be  served  by  the  school.  Where  the  sciiool  appears  to  the 
County  Council  to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority 
the  County  Council  shall  make  such  provision  as  they  th:nk  proper  for 
joint  appointment  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

The  following  amendments  are  all  amendments  to  the  clause  in  this 
form. 

5.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (July  2Sih)  that  the  body  of 
managers  should  be  annually  appointed.  Ix>st  by  263  to  104  (majority 
159). 

6.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  (July  2Sth)  to  insert  after  the 
word  "  managers  "  the  words  "  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  woman. '^ 
Lost  by  239  to  99  (majority  140). 

7.  Dr.  Shipman  (L)  moved  (July  2Sth)  to  insert  words  providing 
that  in  the  appointment  of  managers  "neither  sex  nor  coverture" 
should  be  taken  as  a  disability.  Withdrawn  on  Mr.  Balfour  under- 
taking that  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the  Bill  that  women  are  eligible. 

8.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  (July  2St/i)  an  amendment  with 
the  object  of  reversing  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  major  local  authority  and  by  the  minor  local  authority.  Tlie 
clause  proposed  that  the  County  Council  should  appoint  not  more  than 
four  managers  and  the  minor  local  authority  not  more  than  two.  This 
amendment  proposed  to  reverse  that.  Lost  by  171  to  126  (majority 
45). 

9.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  (July  2Sfh)  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  managers  by  the  County  Council  should  be  made  by  it  out  of 
eight  names  submitted  by  the  minor  local  education  authority.  Lost 
by  161  to  109  (majority  52). 

10.  Mb,  J.  Walton  (L)  moved  [July  2Sth)  to  increase  the  number 
of  managers  to  be  appointed  by  the  minor  local  authority  from  two  to 
three.     Lost  by  155  to  102  (majority  53). 

11.  Mr.  Dillon  (N)  moved  (JulySOth)  that  in  districts  where  only 
one  school  exists  the  managers  of  the  Voluntary  school  should  be  one- 
third  nominated  by  the  trustees,  one-third  by  the  minor  Icxjal  authority, 
and  one-third  by  the  parents  of  the  children  on  the  school  books.  Lost 
by  230  to  189  (majority  41).  Mr,  Dillon  put  forward  this  amend- 
ment, as  a  friend  of  the  denominational  schools,  in  order  to  try  and 
arrive  at  some  compromise  in  this  matter  of  Voluntary  school  manage- 
ment. But  Mr.  Balfour  would  concede  nothing — the  effect  of  North 
Leeds  upon  him  was  merely  to  make  him  angry,  and  to  pepper  hia 
speeches  with  a  constant  use  of  the  adjectives,  "  absurd,"  "  amazing," 
**  inconceivable."  The  Liberal  case  was  set  out  with  admirable  cleat 
neas  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  : — 
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**  It  was  not  a  question  exclusively  between  church  and  chapel,  there 
WM  a  third  party  to  the  controversy,  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer, 
and  what  was  really  the  bed-rock  principle  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  a  vital  constitutional  element  in 
our  national  system  that  wherever  public  money  was  paid  public 
control  should  accompany  it.  He  wish^  the  risht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Balfottr)  to  understand  this  before  he  clanged  the  door  against  all  com- 
Dromise,  which  he  thought  would  be  a  most  lamentable  event.  The 
Nonoonformisis  had  two  separate  grievances  of  their  own^  first  in  connection 
with  religious  teaching,  and  secondly  with  the  exclusion  of  Nonconformist 
children  from  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  would  not  dwell  now  on  the 
latter  point,  as  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  intimated  his  intention 
of  meeting  them.  There  ought  to  be  no  compromise  on  the  point  that  public 
money  should  not  be  handed  over  to  private  management.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  that  meant  undenominationalisinff  the  denominational 
schools,  but  that  was  not  the  proposal.  The  sreat  bulk  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, he  was  sure,  recognised  that  they  coiud  not  wipe  out  the  past. 
They  had  arrived  at  a  most  anomalous  stat»  of  things  in  this  country,  but 
they  must  deal  with  facts  as  they  were.  There  were  3,000,000  children  in 
Voluntary  schools,  schools  which  in  the  main  had  been  built  out  of  private 
foods  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  teaching  certain  religious  principles, 
and  he  felt  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  would  deprive  the 
owners  and  trustees  of  their  schools  unless  they  gave  adequate  compensation. 
These  schools,  however,  were  not  going  to  be  handed  over.  The  owners  of 
the  schools  would  retain  them  absiolutely  and  exclusively  on  Sundays,  and 
Sunday-schools  played  not  an  unimportant  part  in  the  education  of  this 
country.  At  present  utiwards  of  6,000,000  children  were  on  the  registers  of 
oar  Sunday-schools.  Nobody  wanted  to  interfere  with  the  Sunday-schools, 
whether  they  were  Church  of  England  or  Nonconformist.  Then  the 
buildings  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  for  secular  purposes,  local 
business  meetings,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  Act  of  1870  one-tnird  of  the 
cost  of  the  Voluntary  schools  was  to  be  paid  by  the  denomination, 
one-third  was  to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  and  the  other  third,  perhaps 
rightly  and  wisely,  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  limitations  of  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  But 
that  state  of  things  had  been  altered.  The  parents  no  longer  paid  fees, 
and  now  the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  with  this  Bill  and  said  that  the 
one-third  formerly  paid  by  the  denomination  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  local  rates.  He  knew  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  say  that 
there  was  control  by  the  local  authority.  That  was  true ;  but  they  were 
now  dealing  with  the  mode  of  instrumentality  through  which  the  local 
authority  would  act,  and  though  the  managers  would  no  doubt  be 
Kflponsible  to  the  local  authority,  they  would  not  be  in  touch  with  the 
people  by  whom  the  rate  was  paid.  It  was  a  very  sound  principle  that 
where  they  had  money  raised  for  local  expenditure  they  must  have  local 
control  to  secure  local  efficiency  and  economy,  and  he  could  fancy  few  more 
extravagant  modes  of  expenditure  of  public  money  than  to  dissociate  it  from 
all  control  by  the  local  ratepayers.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  it 
meant  undenominationalising  unless  they  left  a  majority  of  the  denomination 
on  the  management  of  the  school.  But  what  did  he  want  the  management 
of  the  school  for  1  It  could  not  be  for  secular  education  ;  that  was 
admittedly  put  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority.  He  defied  them 
to  divide  the  control  and  management  of  a  school  into  two  separate  com- 
partments and  say  that  one  belonged  to  religion  and  the  other  to  secular 
matters.  The  body  which  controlled  the  one  must  inevitably  control  the 
other.     As  to  the  objection  that  the    denominational    8cho(»ls    would   be 
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deprived  of  their  denominational  character,  he  did  not  think  that  any  pariah 
would  be  found  in  all  England  where  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  would 
take  away  from  a  church  the  religious  teaching  whicn  its  school  was 
built  specially  to  propagate.  He  knew  something,  at  any  rate,  about 
Nonconformists,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  they  would  never 
attempt  to  deprive  the  school  of  another  denomination  of  the 
religious  teaching  which  was  on  the  lines  of  that  denomination.  He- 
would  ask  the  Pnme  Minister  why  there  should  not  be  a  school  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  managers  elected  and  yet  bound  to  keep  the  religious  teachin^p 
of  the  denomination  to  which  the  school  belonged.  But  he  wished  to  put 
it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  this  question  was  not  now  ripe  for 
compromise.  He  would  appeal  to  him  to  let  this  part  of  the  Bill  stand  over 
and  give  them  time  to  work  the  thing  out.  He  was  satisfied,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  a  compromise  was  at  all  events  within  the 
range  of  possibility  and  probability,  and  that  they  would  secure  on  the  one 
hand  the  legitimate  control  of  public  money  by  the  public  authority  without 
trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  schools  belonged. 
He  was  not  going  to  extemporise  a  scheme  now.  It  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  consultation  and  consideration.  They  must  bring  the  public  feeling^ 
of  the  country  to  bear  upon  it,  and  he  thought  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  was  now  getting  pretty  well  aroused  upon  this  subject.  He  thought 
they  had  heard  the  knefi  of  the  chapel  bell  rung,  and  it  was  in  the  intereBts- 
of  peace  that  he  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  If  he  would  make 
no  concession,  of  course  h*e  might  carry  his  Bill  through  by  the  force  of  his- 
majority,  but  it  would  have  no  shred  of  public  opinion  behind  it.  It  would 
be  a  mere  temporary  victory  of  this  Parliament  and  this  Session,  but  it 
would  be  a  victory  which  the  next  Parliament  would  be  bound  to,  and,  he- 
believed,  would  in  fact,  undo.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  war. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  let  the  clause  stand 
over  till  October,  and  then  he  thought  the  moderate,  sensible,  and 
statesmanlike  opinion  of  the  country  would  insist  on  public  men  in 
that  House  coming  to  some  reasonable  settlement."-  (H<nue  of  Commoitj, 
JTiUy  30*^1902.) 

In  one  of  his  speeches  Mr.  Balfour  gave  the  exact  figures  as  to  these 
single  school  districts : — 


5,600  National 
418  Voluntary,  undenominational 
62  British 


37  Weaieyan 
35  Roman  Catholic 
1,326  Board 

On  this  amendment  the  Government  majority  fell  to  41,  the  following 
eight  Unionists  voting  in  the  minority  : — 

Corbett.T.  L.  I         Mildmay,  F.  B.  I         Wilson,  John  (Falkirk) 

Foator,  SirM.  Parkes,^.  Wilson,  J.  W. 

Middlemore.  J.  T.  |         Kollit,  Sir  A.  K.  I 

A  considerable  number  of  Unionists  actually  present  in  the  Houne 
walked  out  without  voting. 

12.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  (L)  moved  {JtUy  30^,  1902),  that  every 
elected  churchwarden  of  the  parish  in  which  a  school  was  situate 
should  be  an  «a;  officio  member  of  the  new  board  of  management  of 
the  Church  school.     Lost  by  274  to  107  (majority  167). 

13  Mb.  G.  White  (L)  moved  {August  1st)  that  the  management 
boards  of  Voluntary  schools  should  be  constituted  under  schemeii 
framed  by  the  local  education  authorities  and  subject  to  the  approv&I 
of  the  Board  of  Education.     The  amendment  also  provided  that  one- 
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third  of  the  managers  of  a  school  should  be  elected  by  the  parents  of 
the  children.  Lost  by  198  to  72  (majority  126).  Mr.  Balfour  again, 
on  this  and  the  next  amendment,  resisted  all  appeals  (including  those 
from  his  own  side)  to  agree  to  a  compromise  or  to  allow  time  in  which 
a  compromise  might  be  arrived  at.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  for  instance, 
the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  London  University,  said  : — 

"The  Bill  could  merely  be  a  rough  hewn  measure  shaped  finally  by 
practice  aftorwards,  but  it  could  only  be  successful  by  being  cordially 
accepted  and  loyally  worked  out  by  the  people.  He  himself  was  prepared 
to  give  up  a  good  deal  to  see  it  pass.  He  did  not  believe  in  denominational 
schools.  He  believed  in  religion  being  taught  in  school,  but  he  believed  in 
the  school  itself  being  undenominational.  But  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
attain  to.  He  would  like  to  see  it,  because  he  felt  that  in  all  cases  it  was  a 
difficulty  that  in  a  denominational  school  a  teacher  was  selected  to  teach 
Bectt]ar  knowledge,  not  only  on  account  of  his  secular  attainments,  but  on 
ftooount  of  his  religious  tenets.  The  very  essential  of  a  denominational 
school  was  the  continuance  of  a  test,  the  removal  of  which  had  given  new 
life  to  our  older  seats  of  learning,  and  which  was  the  mainspring  of  our 
newer  seats  of  learning.  But  so  much  did  he  think  of  the  other  features  of 
the  Bill  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  opposition  to  that  part  of  it.  He 
felt  sure  that  no  BiU  could  be  loyally  accepted  by  the  people  which  did  not 
continue  for  the  present  the  system  of  denominational  schools.  Therefore, 
he  was  anxious  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  see  his  way  to  attaching  to 
this  scheme  the  principle  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  share  of  control 
by  the  local  authority,  combined  with  some  security,  which,  he  imagined, 
it  was  not  beyond  legal  ability  to  devise,  that  the  denominational  chc^cter 
of  the  school  should  not  be  changed,  unless  at  any  time  or  other  there  was 
An  obvious  and  irresistible  desire  on  the  part  of  the  denomination  to  change 
it.  He  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  could  not,  by  some  such  way  as 
he  had  suggested,  put  something  before  them  which  might  be  accepted  at 
all  events  by  the  majority  on  both  sides,  so  that  they  might  so  to  the 
country  having  produced  something  which  the  country  would  loyally  accept 
and  heartily  work  out"— (House  of  Commons,  August  1st,  1902.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Spear,  the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  the  Tavistock 
Division,  said : — 

"  He  felt  it  his  duty  as  a  supporter  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  to 
join  in  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  by  the  member  for  London  University 
for  some  reasonable  compromise.  He  was  strongly  in  favoui*  of  greater 
popular  control  in  the  management  of  schools  than  was  provided  for  in  the 
Bill.  He  held  that  the  larger  the  popular  control  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  denomination  and  for  education.  He  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that,  if  he  could  not  give  a  representation  of  one-half  to 
popularly  elected  managers,  he  could  at  least  give  three  to  four.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon  gentleman  would  do  something  to  meet  the  strong  feeling,  not 
only  among  hon.  members  opposite,  but  among  many  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Unionist  pirty." — {House  of  Vommons,  Ang^ist  1st,  1902.) 

14.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  (L)  moved  (August  Ut)  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  body  of  managers  should  consist  of  ^'  persona 
to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided,"  these  words  being  preliminary 
to  certain  consequential  amendments.  Lost  by  242  to  83  (majority 
159). 

15.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (August  1st)  that  the  denomina- 
tional managers  should  not  number  more  than  one-third  (instead  of 
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iwo-thirds)  of  the  whole  body.     Closured  and  lost  by    182  to  101 
{majority  81). 

16.  Mb.  Corbie  Gbant  (L)  moved  {August  6th)  that  the  founda- 
tion manager  should  be  "selected  by  the  local  education  authority 
from  amongst  the  managers  appointed  by  the  trust  deed  of  the  schooL 
Lost  by  235  to  101  (majority  134). 

17.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  {Augtut  7th)  to  increase  the 
number  of  local  authority  managers  in  denominational  schools  from 
two  to  six.  Lost  by- 228  to  107  (majority  121).  This  amendment  led 
to  an  important  debate,  but  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  make  any  conces- 
sion, and  insisted  upon  adhering  to  his  proposal  which  gives  two- 
thirds  of  the  managers  to  the  denomination.  Sir  William  Haroourt 
made  a  powerful  protest  against  the  Gk>vemment  proposal : — 

*'  Why  was  it  that  the  Church  was  in  such  a  state  of  terror  at  this 
infusion  of  popular  control  ?  Was  this  great  Church,  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  establishment,  with  its  wealth,  with  ita  social  influence,  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  unless  it  could  have  a  majority  of  four  to  one  against  the 
education  authority  ?  What  a  view  that  was  to  present  to  the  oountiy  of 
which  members  luce  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  the  representatives. 
Was  it  the  case  that  if  they  left  the  managers  of  these  schools  to  popular 
election  they  would  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  Church  ?  Hon.  members 
representing  convocation  in  the  House  said :  '  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
let  us  have  popular  control.  If  the  breath  of  popular  control  comes  upon  us 
we  shall  be  undone.'  He  confessed  that  if  he  were  a  member  of  convocation, 
which  he  was  not,  if  he  were  even  a  delegate  to  convocation,  he  would  be 
averse  to  presenting  the  Church  in  such  an  attitude  as  that.  Why  did  they 
assume  that  every  elected  member,  whether  it  were  of  the  Town  Council  or 
of  the  Parish  Council,  would  be  hostile  to  them  on  the  board  of  managers  ? 
Had  they  no  friends  on  the  Parish  Council  ?  Had  they  no  friends  on  the 
County  Councils  of  this  country  ?    Was  it  so  absolutely  certain  that  the 

Sentlemen  selected  by  the  County  Council  would  not  join  with  the  four 
enominational  members,  but  would  always  vote  against  them  ?  Could  they 
not  appeal  with  any  confidence  at  all  to  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  the 
coun^  and  especially  in  the  nural  districts  ?  Why,  everybody  knew  that 
the  Church,  and  the  classes  which  supported  the  Church,  had  the  predom- 
inant influence  in  most  of  the  counties,  and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Church  would  have  not  four  members  but  the  whole  six  on  its  side. 
Therefore  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  not  merely  ungenerous,  but  to  show 
distrust  of  their  own  sect  and  of  the  position  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
produce  a  Bill  which  took  for  its  basis  a  statutory  power  to  overrule  popular 
control  and  popular  election.  But  he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  were  Church- 
men who  took  a  different  view  of  the  position  of  the  Church.  He  read  two  or 
three  days  ago  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  management  of  schools,  which  said,  *  As  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  education,  it  is  entirely  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  education  authority  will  be  antagonistic  to  the  religious  spirit  in 
which  the  elementary  schools  have  hitherto  been  conducted.  Men  do  not 
change  their  religious  convictions  because  they  chance  to  be  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers.'  He  believed  there  were  ratepayers  who  were  friends  off 
the  Church.  He  wished  he  could  persuade  the  representatives  of  the  Uni« 
versities  to  believe  that.  The  writer  of  the  lotter  which  he  had  quoted  went; 
on  to  say  :  *  And  it  would  not  be  possible  in  practice  for  any  local  education 
authority  to  choose  as  their  representatives  persons  of  no  religious  conyic- 
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(ions  whatever.'  He  would  ask  those  who  were  interested  to  attend  to  the 
next  sentence  :  *  The  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  Engknd  in  particular  are 
those  who  are  not  jealous  of  public  authority  and  are  not  ahaid  to  trust 
their  cause  to  a  people  the  great  majority  of  whom  they  believe  to  be  wholly 
friendly  to  their  principles  and  organisation.'  If  the  authors  of  the  Bill  had 
believed  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  friendly  to  their  religion  and 
their  organisation  they  would  not  have  proposed  such  a  measure  as  this. 
They  would  never  have  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  to  themselves  a  private 
monopoly  against  public  control.  If  they  could  not  believe  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  giving  the  voice  to  the  people  in  this  great  question  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  people  woiud  support  them,  it  was  because  they 
had  no  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  their  cause." — (Soiue 
of  Craimovw,  Aiuput  7th,  1902.) 

There  were  some  notable  protests  from  Ministerialists.  Mr. 
Middlemore  (the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  North  Birmingham) 
said: — 

"He  regretted  very  much  that  no  compromise  had  been  effected,  although 
reasonable  compromises  had  been  suggested,  notably  by  the  hon.  mem  W 
for  the  University  of  London  (Sir  Mtchad  Foster).  He  thought  English- 
men outside  the  House  regretted  this,  and  he  was  sure  that  many  of  the 
sopporters  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  deeply  regret  it.  As  to 
the  share  of  the  State  in  the  matter,  the  arrangement  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
preposterous  one.  The  local  authority  which  was  to  pay  for  ana  control 
the  schools  was,  by  the  plan  of  the  Government,  put  in  a  minority.  That 
was  not  business ;  it  was  not  common  sense.  It  was  not  treatment  they 
would  mete  out  to  anyone  except  the  State.  He  thought  the  Church  was 
thoroughly  entitled  to  have  denominational  teaching  safeguarded,  but  he 
believed  that,  as  the  clause  stood,  it  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Church.  It  would  give  the  local  authority  a  grievance  ;  it  would  give  the 
Diasenters  a  grievance ;  and  it  would  multiply  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  option  had  completely  altered  the  situation  as  re- 
guded  Clause  7.  He  did  not  think  it  ouffht  to  have  been  withdrawn  if  they 
were  going  to  maintain  Clause  7.  If  the  local  authority  could  have  rejected 
or  adopted  the  Bill  as  they  thought  proper  this  clause  would  have  lost  all 
its  sting.  Now  it  appeared  to  him  they  were  forcing  it  on  the  local 
authority,  in  a  most  offensive  way,  derogatory  to  its  authority,  and,  he 
thought,  hostile  to  the  State."— (^ou«e  of  Comnuyiia,  August  7th,  1902.) 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  Lambton  (the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  South- 
East  Durham)  said  : — 

**  The  question  was  as  to  the  proportion  of  representation  on  the  board 
of  management.  A  great  many  members  on  the  (xovemment  side  had  signed 
a  memorial  asking  that  the  popular  representation  should  be  at  least  one- 
half.  He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  memorial,  and  he  had  been  told 
that  nearly  100  members  had  signed  it.  Where  were  those  100  members 
now  t  What  were  their  views  on  the  subject  ?  They  were  not  doing  good 
service  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  cause  of  education  by  concealing 
their  opinions  or  in  altering  their  opinions  without  good  reason.  The  Prime 
Minister  described  as  '  a  venerable  maxim '  the  political  doctrine  that  repre- 
Mentation  should  follow  taxation.  Personally,  he  venerated  that  maxim,  and, 
as  hoo.  members  as  a  body  venerated  it,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  logical 
and  jjMst  claim  that  popular  representation  in  the  present  instance  should  be 
given.  Dealing  witn  the  amendment,  he  said  that  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  High  Church  party  to  have  three  out  of  seven  members  than 
two  out  of  six,  because  in  country  districts  where  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
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prevalent  the  Nonconformists  who  desired  to  have  control  of  the  schools 
wotild,  if  relegated  to  two,  appoint  the  most  rabid  Radicals  they  could  find, 
whereas  if  they  had  three  it  was  practically  certain  that  they  would  appoint 
more  moderate  men.  It  was  useful  for  the  Committee  to  remember  what  it 
was  talking  about  at  the  present  time.  It  was  the  question  of  religion  in 
elementary  schools  in  which  small,  young  children  of  the  people  were 
educated.  To  tell  him  in  this  twentieth  century  that  there  was  sudi  a  vast 
difference  between  ^Nonconformist  Christians  and  Church  of  England  Chris- 
tians that  they  could  not  agree  to  give  religious  teaching  in  schools  to 
children  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  was  perfectly  astounding.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty — 
statutory  denominational  teaching.  Was  that  impossible  now  ?  During  the 
next  two  months  it  could  surely  be  possible  for  the  heads  of  the  different 
churches  to  meet  and  draw  up  such  a  code  of  ii^struction  for  daily  use  as 
would  satisfy  all  parties.  He  appealed  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  satisfy 
hon.  members  on  nis  own  side  of  the  House,  who  felt  stronsly  that  they 
were  giving  a  control  to  denominations  which  they  ought  not  to  have.  These 
denominations  possessed  the  buildings,  but  not  the  funds  to  maintain  them, 
and  the  ridbit  hon.  gentleman  should  offer  some  compromise  before  goins  to  a 
division*  The  Government  should  teU  the  Committee  that  they  were  wuling, 
without  doing  away  with  the  denominational  element,  to  give  that  amount 
of  increased  popular  control  which  he  thought  was  justly  demanded." — 
(House  of  Commons^  Auqttst  7th^  1902.) 

18.  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  {see  J9.  4 1 )  was  {Atigtut  7th)  amended 
by  adding  after  the  words  "  not  exceeding  two  appointed "  (in  the 
12th  line)  the  words  "also  as  provided  by  this  Act,"  and  by  the 
omission  of  the  rest  of  the  clause,  relating  to  the  machinery  by  which 
the  local  education  managers  were  to  be  appointed.  (This  reappeared 
in  a  later  clause  in  due  course.)  The  amendment  (as  altered)  carried 
by  230  to  89  (majority  141). 

19.  Sir  F.  Powell  mdVed  (August  7th)  to  add  words  as  to  grouping 
(see  third  subsection  below).      Carried  without  a  division. 

Clause  7  carried  (August  7th)  by  220  to  98  (majority  122)  in  the 
foUowing  form: — 

(1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the 
Council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 
number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  Councfl, 
together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
lo^  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough 
or  urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school 
provided  by  them  such  number  of  managers  as  thoy  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 
number  of  tnxst  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided 
by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two 
appointed,  also  as  provided  bv  this  Act — 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section  (a)  Schools  may  be 
grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in  manner  provided  by  this 
Act ;  and  (6)  Where  the  local  education  authority  considers  that  the 
circumstances  of  any  school  require  a  lai^er  number  of  managers 
that  authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers  so, 
however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is  propor- 
tionately increased. 
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Clause  &— Maintenance  of  Schools  (now  Section  7). 

8.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary,  subject,  in  the  case  of  a  school  not  provided  by  them,  to 
the  following  conditions : 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school. 

1.  Mr.  Llotd-Gboroe  (L)  moved  (October  16th)  the  postponement 
oi  the  clause  to  permit  of  the  Government  explaining  their  intentions 
with  r^ard  to  it.  Lost  by  226  to  78  (majority  US),  Mr.  Balfour 
was  asked  to  explain  what  the  Government  intended  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  management  and  control  of  the  Voluntary  (or,  in  the  new 
terminology,  non-provided)  schools.  Mr.  Balfour  had  said  at  Manchester 
what  amounted  to  this  :  "  Don't  complain  because  only  two-sixths  of 
the  Voluntary  managers  are  representative.  Managers  will  not  have 
nearly  as  much  power  as  you  think.  The  managers  under  the  London 
School  Board  don't  control  the  schools,  but  the  School  Board  itself." 
Asked  to  make  it  clear  in  the  Bill  that  the  County  or  Borough 
Council  is  to  have  as  much  control  over  the  Voluntary  schools  as  the 
London  School  Board  has  over  the  Board  schools,  Mr.  Balfour  ran 
away  from  what  he  said  at  Manchester : — 

*•  What  he  was  driving  at  was  to  show  that  the  Government  had  used  the 
vord  '  managers '  in  the  Bill  as  it  was  used  in  the  Act  of  1870  without 
carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  conti'ol.  He  did  not  intend  to  show  that  they 
meant  that  the  precise  degree  of  subordination  of  the  managers  in  the 
Voluntary  schools  should  be  that  of  the  managers  under  the  London  School 
Board."— <fiai we  of  Commo^is,  October  leth,  1902.) 

Of  course,  under  the  old  law.  Voluntary  school  managers  and 
Board  school  managers  had  entirely  different  powers,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  only  confused  the  issue  by  mixing  the  two  sorts  of  managers 
up  together.  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to  his  speech  in  March,  1901,  in 
introducing  the  Bill,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  education  authority 
would  *'  control  secular  education  "  in  all  elementary  schools,  whether 
voluntary  or  rate-provided.     But  what  did  he  say  in  July  1 — 

^\  .  .  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  militant  Nonconformists  .  .  . 
would  be  content  with  nothing  except  what  was  called  popular  contrd  and 
mcutagemetU  of  denominational  schools.  For  the  Government  to  give  that 
up  would  be  not  merely  to  violate  all  their  principles  and  pledges  and  to 
betray  those  who  sent  them  to  this  House,  but  would  be  to  do  something 
which  seemed  to  him  monnfrotidy  and  iUterly  nnpist.  Being  monstrously  and 
utterly  unjust,  so  far  from  bringing  that  peace  to  the  community  which  was 
promised  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  he  confessed  that,  evil  as  might  be  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  much  though  they  might  have  to  endure  from 
sharp  division  of  opinion  among  themselves,  he  earnestly  and  firmly  believed 
that  the  evil  was  as  nothing  to  the  evil  they  would  have  to  endure  if  they 
were  to  recede  from  what  had  always  been  a  central  priticiple  of  the  Bill." — 
(House  of  .Commons^  July  21«£,  1902.) 
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The  denominationalists  have  always  assumed  (not  unnaturally) 
that  they  were  to  be  left  with  the  management  of  their  schools, 
subject  no  doubt  to  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  Clause  8.  The 
result  of  the  Conmiittee  discussions  is  to  leave  the  matter  somewhere 
between  the  July  and  the  Manchester  declarations. 

2.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  {October  I7th)  to  substitute 
"may"  for  "shaU"  in  order  to  allow  the  local  autnority  to  make 
choice  of  the  schools,  of  whose  maintenance  and  efficiency  it  should 
think  fit  to  undertake  the  entire  responsibility.  Lost  by  198  to  86 
(majority  112).  This  amendment  was  designed  to  meet  the  cases  of  the 
County  Councils  (e.g.  West  Riding  and  Glamorganshire)  who  have 
declared  that  they  cannot  undertake  responsibility  for  schools  over 
which  the  Bill  does  not  give  them  full  and  effective  control.  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  that  if  the  point  was  to  be  met  it  could  "  only  be .  .  . 
by  a  revival  of  Clause  5." 

3.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  (October  17 th)  that  the  local  educa- 
tional authority  should  "  have  sole  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all 
money  publicly  provided."  Withdrawn  after  discussion,  Mr.  Balfour 
saying : — 

'*  He  had  said  at  Manchester,  what,  of  course,  he  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  said  in  introducing  the  Bill,  that  the  Government  would 
welcome  any  modification  of  CUuse  8  which  would  make  this  control  of 
secular  education  more  obvious  and  more  complete  ;  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sure,  widely  as  he  differed  from  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  Bill,  that  he  was  not  so  far  right — he  thought  he  was  right,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  it  quite  clear,  on  the  very  face  of  this  clause* 
that  financial  control,  as  far  as  secular  education  was  concerned,  was  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  body  which  levied  the  rate,  the  body  which 
ought  to  have  control.  Therefore  he  was  only  doing  what  the  Committee 
would  desire,  and  what  he  had  indicated  at  Manchester,  when  he  said  that 
as  far  as  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  amendment  was  concerned 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  it.  He  thought,  however,  that  tiiis  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  an  amendment.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  would  look  at  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  the  membes^  for  the  Wellington  Division  of 
Shropshire  (Mr,  A, H, Broum),  *  line  6,  after  **  necessary,"  insert,  ''and  have 
control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that  purpose  other  than  expenditure 
for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers," '  he 
would  see,  he  thought,  that  by  that  his  object  would  be  complet^y  carried 
out,  and  in  a  manner  more  harmonious  with  the  Bill." — (Hwise  of  (ArnimovM* 
October  mh,  1902.) 

The  Government,  no  doubt,  adopted  Mr.  Brown's,  rather  than  Mr. 
McKenna's,  amendment,  because  the  former  is  a  Ministerialist. 

4.  Mr.  Corrib  Grant  (L)  moved  (October  17 th)  the  insertion,  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  clause  providing  that  the  local  authority  shall 
maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  in  its  area,  of 
the  words  "  as  hereinafter  defined  "  after  the  word  "  efficient " :  this 
with  the  view  of  subsequently  defining  "  efficiency  "  to  be ; — "  The 
Board  of  Education  shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  The  importance 
of  securing  in  all  schools  a  continuously  progressive  development  of 
the  educational  system  and  methods  ;  (2)  the  structural  suitability  of 
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the  buildings  for  educational  purposes;  (3)  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  by  the  local  education  authority  and  by  the  managers  of  the 
schoolfl  for  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  children."  Lost  by  212  to 
87  (majority  125). 

5.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (October  ITtJi)  to  insert  the  words 
**a8  r^pards  secular  instruction"  so  as  to  limit  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  and  keeping  efficient  a]l  public  elementary  schools  to  such 
instruction  and  to  guard  against  the  distribution  of  money  for  religious 
text-books  or  any  requirements  in  connection  with  religious  education. 
Discussed  and  withdrawn.  Mr.  Balfour  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  so  far  as  regarded  Voluntary  schools,  but  doubted  whether 
any  amendment  was  necessary  to  secure  object  aimed  at.  The  matter 
should  be  further  considered. 

6.  Mr.  Lough  (L)  moved  {October  17 th)  an  amendment  to  secure 
that  the  question  whether  particular  schools  were  "  necessary  "  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  educational  authority.  Lost  by  199 
to  82  (majority  117).  As  the  Bill  stands,  the  decision  rests  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

7.  Mr.  C.  H.  Seely  (C)  moved  (October  20th)  to  omit  the  words 
fipom  "  are "  to  "  conditions,"  in  order  to  insert  "  provided  by  them ; 
and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  by  them  to  pay  over  to  the  said 
schools  all  moneys  received  by  them,  including  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant  on  account  to  the  said  schools."  Lost  by  235  to  99 
(majority  136).     Mr.  Seely,  in  supporting  liis  amendment,  said : — 

*'In  this  country  the  man  who  paid  would  manage,  and  unless  the 
voluntary  subscribers  continued  to  pay  a  reasonable  share  of  the  expense 
<^  their  schools  they  would  find  their  schools  taken  from  them.  It  would  be 
foimd  that  if  there  was  a  wish  that  Voluntary  schools  should  be  managed 
M  they  are  now  managed  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accom- 
plished would  be  by  continuing  to  pay  for  them.  He  did  not  think  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  this  so  great  as  many  people  imagined,  but,  later 
on,  he  had  notice  of  an  amendment  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  when  it 
did  occur.  Where  subscriptions  were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  in  a  state  8f  efficiency,  then,  instead  of  support  being  compelled 
from  the  rates,  the  county  or  borough  should  be  given  power  to  aiford 
usistance  should  the  authority  think  it  advisable  to  do  so.  Under  a  system 
of  freedom  instead  of  compulsion  they  would  manage  their  local  affairs, 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  managers  of  a  particular  school  by 
which  assistance  should  be  given  to  secure  efficiency.  For  these  reasons 
he  pressed  his  amendment  on  the  consideration  of  the  Government  and 
apon  all  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  our  Voluntary  schools  in  their 
present  position  and  the  religious  atmosphere  which  had  hitherto  been 
preserved  in  those  schools." — (Hoyue  of  Commons,  October  2(Hh,  1902.) 

8.  Mb.  Helmb  (L)  moved  (October  20th)  that  the  local  education 
authority  should  maintain  and  keep  efficient  public  elementary  schools 
"for  which  the  buildings  are  structurally  suitable."  Lost  by  249  to 
1 1 1  (majority  1 38).  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  supporting  the  amendment,  said : — 

*^The  supporters  of  the  amendment  had  a  right  to  ask  the  Grovemment 
to  insert  it  or  eauivalent  words  in  the  clause  to  say  that  the  denominational 
managers  should  provide  structurally  suitable  buildings,  and  that  this  need 
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should  be  complied  with  at  once  on  the  requisition  of  the  education  authority 
before  money  was  found  for  the  carrying  on  of  these  schools.  But  how  were 
they  to  compel  the  voluntary  managers,  and  where  were  the  funds  to  come 
from  ?  Were  they  to  compel  the  managers  to  raise  a  subscription  ?  They 
could  do  nothing  in  this  respect,  and  the  money  would  have  to  oe  found  out 
of  the  rates.  As  the  public  authority,  therefore,  would  insist  upon  having 
buildings  structually  suitable  and  properly  equipped,  the  argument  of  those 
who  supported  the  amendment  was  strengthened  if  the  pubbc  money  was  to 
be  spent,  not  only  in  carrying  on  the  school,  but  really  in  building  a  new 
school.  The  grant  of  that  public  money  should  be  accompanied  by  popular 
control."— (5ou»«  of  Commons,  October  20th,  1902.) 

9.  Mr.  a.  H.  Brown  (LU)  moved  {October  20th,  1902)  that  the 
local  educational  authority  should  "  have  control  of  aU  expenditure 
required  for  that  purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which  under  this 
Act  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers."  Accepted  and  carried 
without  a  division.  Mr.  McKenna's  further  amendment  to  insert 
"  sole  "  before  "control "  lost  by  241  to  104  (majority  137). 

10.  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  (L)  moved  {Oetobtr  2lst)  an  amendment 
that  all  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  should  "be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulations  as  to  religious  worship  and  religious  instruction,  namely  : 
(a)  the  school  shall  open  and  close  with  religious  worship ;  (6)  religious 
instruction,  based  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  shall  form  part  of 
the  regular  instruction  in  the  schools."     Discussed  and  withdrawn. 

11.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved,  referring  to  the  case  of  a  non- 
provided  school,  to  alter  the  words  "  subject  ...  to  the  following 
conditions"  to  ''so  long  as,"  etc.  Carried  by  262  to  102  (majority 
160).  The  division  was  taken  on  a  point  of  drafting  and  interpreta- 
tion. A  subsequent  drafting  amendment  {October  22nd)  inserting  "  are 
complied  with  "  after  "  conditions  "  was  agreed  to  without  a  division* 

12.  Mr.  Middlemore  (LU)  moved  {October  2l8t)  to  insert  after 
"  so  long  as  "  ''  in  their  opinion  "  (i.e.,  the  opinion  of  the  local  educa- 
tional authority).  Lost  by  263  to  137  (majority  126).  Mr. 
Middlemore  said : — 

*'  The  object  of  tiio  amendment  was  to  establish  some  sort  of  equality 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  provided  and  voluntary,  and  to  make 
the  local  authority  the  sole  judge — without  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education — of  any  question  which  might  arise  between  them  and  the 
Voluntary  schools  to  which  they  were  now  bound  to  afford  substantial 
support.  The  clause,  as  it  stood,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  local  authority 
and  the  Voluntary  schools  into  frequent  antagonism,  and  it  constituted  the 
Board  of  Education  the  arbitrator  between  them.  That  meant  that  any 
Voluntary  school,  which  was  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be 
able  to  flout  the  local  authority.  The  lood  authority  was  forced  by  the  Bill 
to  maintain  the  Voluntiuy  school,  just  as  it  was  forced  to  maintain  the 
Board  school,  but,  while  its  control  over  the  Board  school  was  absoluUs  ita 
control  over  the  Voluntary  school  was  contingent  on  its  being  supported  hy 
the  Board  of  Education.  Did  any  one  think  that  such  a  position  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  local  authorities  generally  ?  Did  any  one  think  that  the 
local  authorities  generally  would  submit  to  it  ?  He  did  not  think  they 
would.     He  thou^t  they  ought  not  to  submit  to  it.    The  Board  of  Edoea- 
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tion  hud  never  been  particularly  friendly  to  the  local  authorities  ;  and  it  was 
prone  to  yielding  to  outside  influences.  Clause  8  and  the  two  following 
dauaes  seemed  designed  to  degrade  the  local  authorities.  That  aim  reached 
its  shameful  and  odious  climax  in  Clause  9,  under  which  any  ten  ratepayers 
—such  as  they  might  pick  out  at  a  shilling  apiece  in  any  gin  palace — had  the 
right  to  stop  the  action  of  the  local  authority.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  if  those  responsible  for  the  Church  schools  trusted  the  local 
authorities.  If  the  Church  was  afraid  to  trust  the  people  it  could  only  mean 
that  the  Church  had  ceased  to  be  national  in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the 
word."— (JEToiwe  o/  Commmis,  October  21st,  1902.) 

13.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (October  2l8t)  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  maintenance  by  the  local  authorities  of  schools  not 
provided  by  them  should  be  subject,  not  as  the  clause  stated,  '*  to  the 
following  conditions,"  but  to  "  such  conditions  as  may  be  required  by 
the  local  education  authority,  including  the  following."  Amended  (at 
instance  of  Mb.  S.  T.  Evans)  by  adding  after  "conditions"  "not  relating 
solely  to  religious  instruction."  Lost  by  257  to  132  (majority  125). 
This  led  to  a  most  illuminating  debate.  The  question  of  text-books  in 
the  denominational  schools  came  up.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  asked  whether 
the  managers  or  the  county  council  would  decide  what  the  text-books 
for  secular  instruction  should  be.     Mr.  Balfour  replied  as  follows : — 

"  He  was  sorry  the  hon.  member  had  raised  the  question  about  the  text- 
books. He  thought  the  hon.  member  must  have  intended  to  irritate  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  those  who  thought  the  education  authority  was 
capable  of  using  historical  books  intended  only  for  secular  instruction  in 
order  to  offend  the  taste  and  outrage  the  convictions  of  the  managers  of  the 
schools.  For  his  part  he  thought  the  education  authority  ought  to  have  the 
choice  of  books."— (Hotwe  of  Commoiut,  October  2lai,  1902.) 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  allowing  the  county 
councils  to  decide.  The  following  parallel  (from  the  Westminster 
Gazeiie)  will  show  the  influence  of  heredity : — 

Lord  Salisbury, 
House  of  Lords,  Februai'y^  1894. 
"  When  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  asked  them  absolutely  to  trust 
in  every  County  Council,  he  would 
exhort  noble  lords  not  to  think  of 
their  own  uarticular  County  Council 
invariably  because,  no  doubt,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  these  bodies 
that  could  be  trusted.  But  let  them 
think  of  Wales,  and,  having  seen 
something  of  the  operation  of  the 
County  Council  in  that  Principality, 
consider  how  far  it  would  be  fair  to 
the  landowners  and  large  farmers  to 
trust  their  interests  entirely  to  that 
body." 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
Hmue  of  Commofis,  October  ^i,  1902. 
"They  had  not  only  to  deal  with 
English  County  Councils,  but  also 
with  Welsh  County  Councils.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Kngliah  County  Councils  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  using  powers 
given  with  regard  to  secular  educa- 
tion in  order  to  destroy  the  religious 
education.  But  there  was  a  particu- 
lar virulence  about  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament which  made  no  course  too 
nnreaaonable,  or  too  ill-natured,  if  he 
migfat  say  so,  to  be  adopted." 

Sir  William  Harcourt  in  replying  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  said  : — 

"  Now  that  the  noble  lord  had  told  them  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Bill, 
he   himself   was     eleased    from    secrecy    in    regard    to    the    confidentiid 
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conversation  which  he  had  with  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Bill. 
He  had  asked,  '  How  can  you  insist,  as  you  do,  upon  this  extraordinary  and 
unjust  majority  which  you  ffive  to  the  managers  ? '  '  Oh,*  was  the  reply,  *  it 
is  necessary  on  account  of  Wales.'  "—(House  of  CommatUy  October  21^,  1902.) 

14.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (L)  moved  (October  22nd)  to  add  after 
the  words  "managers"  in  subsection  (a)  the  words  "or  managers 
representing  the  local  education  authority."  Lost  by  256  to  140 
(majority  116.)  Mr.  Balfour  preferred  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 
the  case  when  the  denominational  manager  declined  to,  or  did  not, 
carry  out  the  direction  of  the  local    authority  (see  below — No.  19). 

7'he  remaining  words  of  atibaeetion  (a)  as  introduced  were  closured 
and  carried  by  267  to  135  {majority  132). 

15.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  (October  22nd)  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  words  providing  that  the  managers  of  the  schools 
should  carry  out  any  instructions  of  the  local  education  authority  "  as 
to  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  school  other  than  the 
religious  instruction  given  therein."  Lost  by  263  to  141  (majority 
122).  Mr.  McKenna  wanted  to  delimit  the  sphere  of  influence  so  that 
the  managers  had  no  control  except  as  to  the  religious  instruction. 
Mr.  Balfour  preferred  to  let  the  local  authority  have  no  control  except 
as  to  secular  instruction. 

16.  Mr.  Whitlbt  (L)  moved  (October  22nd)  to  provide  that  the 
school  managers  "shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  in  each  month 
excepting  August,  and  shall  keep  proper  minutes  of  their  proceedings." 
Withdrawn  after  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  promised  that  he 
"  would  carefully  consider  whether  as  regarded  meetings  of  managers, 
where  the  secular  education  was  concerned,  anything  should  be  done 
by  way  of  a  schedule  to  the  Bill."     (See  page  131.) 

17.  Mr.  C.  McArthur  (C)  moved  (Octoher  23rd)  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  "  including  any  directions  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be 
employed  for  such  instruction,  and  with  respect  to  the  dismissal  of 
any  teacher  on  educational  grounds."  Accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
carried  without  a  division. 

18.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (October  23rd)  an  amendment  to 
provide  that,  on  occasions  when  school  premises  were  used  for  purposes 
over  which  the  educational  authority  had  no  control,  they  should  be 
restored  by  the  managers  to  a  condition  to  allow  of  their  use  for 
educational  purposes.  Mr.  Balfour  agreed  in  the  object  of  the  amend* 
ment,  but  questioned  the  drafting,  and  asked  the  hon.  member  to 
consult  with  him  as  to  the  introduction  of  words  under  a  separate 
subhead.     Amendment  withdrawn  on  this  understanding. 

19.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (October  23rd)  the  following 
addition  to  subsection  (a) — "  And  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out 
such  directions  the  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to 
declare  such  managers  in  default  and  to  appoint  new  managers." 
Lost  by  248  to  126  (majority  122),  Mr.  Balfour's  competing  form  of 
words  being  added  without  a  division — "  And  if  the  local  managers 
fail  to  carry  out  such  directions  the  local  authority  shall,  in  addition 
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to  their  other  powers,  have  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  direction 

in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers." 

The  first  subsection  was  carried  in  the  following  form  : — 

8.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary,  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that 
purpose,  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision 
IS  to  be  made  by  the  managers  so  long  as,  in  the  case  of  a  school 
not  provided  by  them,  the  foUowing  conditions  and  provisions  are 
comptied  with : — 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications 
of  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  with 
respect  to  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational 
grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  such  direc- 
tions the  local  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other 
powers,  have  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  directions 
in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers. 


8.  (1)  (6)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 
the  school,  and  the  accounts  of  the  managers  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  that  authority. 

20.  Mb.  Levy  (L)  moved  (October  23r'l)  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  local  education  authority  should  **  periodically "  inspect  the 
school.  Lost  by  198  to  88  (majority  110).  Colonel  Pilkington  (C) 
«ud : — 

**  It  was  difficult  for  a  member  on  that  side  of  the  House  to  express  his 
opinion  on  this  question.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  risen  during  the 
Thole  of  the  Committee's  proceedings,  but  he  desired  to  follow  up  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  memoer  for  Launceston  and  he  thought  it  right  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee  that  at  the  proper  time  it  should  be  recognised 
that  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  the  local  authority  should 
be  to  inspect  the  schools  regtdarly  and  as  often  as  possible.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  no  more  loyal  supporter  than  he  was.  He  had  never  voted 
agunst  him  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so  now,  but  he  repeated  that  the  duty 
uf  inspection  by  the  local  authority  should  be  laid  down  in  the  Bill." — 
(Hatm  of  Commons,  October  2Srd,  1902.) 

21.  Mr  Bryce  (L)  moved  {Octoher  2ith)  to  insert,  after  the  word 
"  school,"  the  words  "  and  to  receive,  and  inquire  into,  any  complaints 
addressed  to  them  regarding  infractions  of  section  7,  subsection  1,  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,"  the  object  of  the  amendment 
being  to  give  the  local  authority  power  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
complaints  under  the  Cowper-Tomple  Clause.  Lost  by  171  to  86 
(maj<Hity  85). 

22.  Mr.  H.  Robertson  (C)  moved  {October  2Uh)  to  omit  the  latter 
portion  of  the  subsection  relating  to  audit.  Accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  carried  by  205  to  88  (majority  117).     Mr.  Long  said  :— 

'*  The  proposal  in  the  BiU  as  it  stood  was  one  which  he  thought  all  were 
agreed  would  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  case.     The  object  was  that  the 
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accounts  of  the  authority  responsible  for  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
should  be  audited  by  responsiole  auditors.  When  the  Bill  passed,  all  the 
revenue  of  the  schools  derived  from  rates  or  Government  grants  would  be 
received,  not  by  the  School  Boards  or  by  the  managers  of  the  Voluntary 
schools,  but  by  the  local  education  authority.  It  was  the  accounts  of  the 
local  authority,  therefore,  and  not  the  parochial  or  district  accounts,  which 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict  system  of  audit.  They  proposed  to 
accept  the  amendment  and,  by  the  omission  of  these  words,  to  subject  the 
accounts  of  the  local  education  authority  to  the  ordinary  system  of 
Government  audit." — (House  of  Commmxs^  October  24tA,  1902.) 

Stibsection  carried  in  follotving  form  : — 

(J))  The  local  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  school. 

8.  (1)  (c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds. 

23.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  (October  2Tth)  the  omission  of  the 
words  ''consent  of  the"  from  subsection  (c),  with  the  intention  of 
subsequently  moving  the  omission  of  "  be  required  to  the  appointment 
of "  and  the  insertion  of  ''  appoint."  The  effect  of  the  combined 
amendments  would  have  been  to  provide  that  the  local  education 
authority  should  appoint  teachers.  Lost  by  245  to  123  (majority  122). 
This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  secure  that  the 
local  authority  should  have  real  "control"  of  secular  education  by 
appointing  the  teachers — in  which  case  other  measures  would  have  had 
to  be  taken  for  continuing  the  denominational  teaching.  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  make  any  concession  : — 

''He  believed  that  everybody  on  that  side  of  the  House  hoped,  as  the 
Government  hoped,  that,  while  this  Bill  gave  complete  control  over  secular 
education  to  the  popularly  elected  bodies,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  saf^^uard  denominational  teaching,  that  the  appointment  of 
teachers  should  be  left  to  the  managers.  The  broad  argument  of  the 
Government  was  that  the  amendment  went  to  the  very  root  of  the 
principles  of  the  measure." — (floiwc  of  Common^^  October  27th,  1902.) 

Mr.  Middlemore  made  yet  another  damning  indictment  of  the  Bill : — 
"The  Committee  was  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  vital  points  of  the 
BOl.  But  to  whom  was  it  vital  ?  He  regretted  that  the  Grovemment 
regarded  it  as  vital  to  themselves,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  it  waa 
vitil  to  the  majority  of  the  Government's  supporters,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  vital  to  the  laree  majority  of  sound  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  many  cases  the  plan  of  the  Bill  would  be  unworkable.  The  headmaster* 
who  would  be  the  principal  agent  of  the  local  authority,  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  managers,  and  could  only  be  dismissed  after  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  War  Office  itself  would  avert  its  face  from  such  an 
extremity  of  folly.  .  .  What  civic  or  moral  right  had  they  to  deprive  the 
elected  authority  of  the  power  of  appointment?  What  moral  right  had 
they  to  inflict  this  great  disability  on  half  the  teachers  ?  What  had  they 
done  against  the  State  that  the  State  should  turn  and  rend  them  in  this 
way  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  section,  and  only  a  section,  of  the  Church 
wanted  public  money  and  distrusted  those  who  would  have  to  supply  them 
with  it.  He  did  not  believe  that  Church  teaching  would  be  preserved  in 
this  way.  That  teaching  was  threatened  far  more  by  the  usurpation  and 
exactions  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  Church  than  by  any  direct  attacks 
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from  Dissenters.  What  would  happen  if  they  deprived  the  local  authority 
of  this  essential  right  ?  In  the  first  place  they  would  give  the  teachers  a 
grievance — a  grievance  with  which  ninortenths  of  the  community  would 
^rmpathiee — and  in  the  next  place  they  would  eive  the  local  authority  a 
grievance.  And  if  the  local  authority  and  the  Voluntary  schools  quarrelled,  ' 
it  would  not  be  the  local  authority  that  wpuld  eventually  go  to  the  wall. 
He  wished  the  Church  party  had  been  large  and  generous  in  this  matter, 
and  that  they  had  really  trusted  the  people  in  the  matter  of  management 
and  general  control." — (Hovse  of  Commmis^  October  27M,  1902.) 

The  case  for  the  amendment  was  stated  with  irresistible  force  by 
Mr.  Asquith  : — 

"  The  elementary  right  of  the  public  body  to  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  was  from  every  point  of  view  ^educational^  pdUical,  and  adminis- 
fro/ire — absolutely  overwhelming.  EdiAcatuynallyy  if  they  left  the  power  of 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  all  experience  showed  that  they 
were  practically  coniining  the  area  of  selection  to  the  members  of  the 
particular  relisious  denomination.  That  was  the  practical  result.  It  was. 
useless  and  idle  to  say  that  the  power  to  veto  the  appointment  on  educational 
grounds  was  any  remedy.  The  managers  would  appoint  a  man —who  might 
not  be  the  fittest  man  for  the  purpose,  but  the  man  who  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  the  particular  denomination  who  was  not  educationally  unfit. 
Therefore,  educationally  they  were  going  on,  so  far  as  the  teaching  staff  was 
concerned,  to  starve  these  schools,  because  it  was  starving  them  if  they 
were  given  a  less  efficient  instead  of  a  more  efficient  staff  by  retaining  the 
onoontroUed  power  of  choice  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  denominational 
and  non-representative  bodies.  From  the  political  point  of  view  the  case 
was  even  more  objectionable,  because,  under  whatever  veil  of  language  they 
might  disguise  it,  the  entrance  to  a  large  public  service,  so  far  as  the 
majority  of  teachers  were  concerned,  was  only  to  be  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  a  particular  denominational  test.  That  was  not  keeping 
alive,  but  bringing  into  life — because  this  had  now  become  a  State  service — 
the  old  principle  of  religious  exclusiveness  of  which  they  had  got  rid  in 
politics,  and  which  they  hoped  they  had  got  rid  of  in  education.  There  was^ 
lastly,  and  not  least,  the  adminiatratite  objection.  Could  they  possibly 
imagine  a  more  fruitful  source  of  every-day  administrative  friction  in  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  that  they  should  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  body  of 
irresponsible  men  who  did  not  pay  the  teachers  any  portion  of  their  salary^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  authority,  responsible  to  the  ratepayers 
and  providing  the  whole  of  the  funds,  and  yet  to  have  no  voice  in  so 
elementary  and  vital  a  matter  ?  Taking  human  nature  as  it  was,  they  could 
not  possibly  bring  into  existence  a  system  more  calculated  to  wear  out  by 
constant  friction  and  collision  between  two  independent  and  practically 
autonomous  authorities,  one  of  which  manned  and  did  not  control,  and  the 
other  oontroUed  and  did  not  manage — they  could  not  do  a  greater  disservice 
to  the  working  of  the  educational  system."— (Howse  of  Commons,  October 
27tt,  1902.) 

Dealing  with  the  "  asset "  argument,  Dr.  Macnamara  said : — 

*'A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  definite  asset.'  A  most 
generous  estimate  would  put  the  Church's  contribution  to  the  up-keep  of 
the  fabric  at  about  26.  a  child  per  year.  Then  there  was  the  building. 
Public  elementary  Voluntary  sch(H)ls  were  built,  partly  with  State  aid,  from 
1839  onwards.  From  1839  to  1882  places  were  provided  in  Church  eleinen- 
tary  schools  for  1,200,000  children  at  a  total  cost  of  £5,750,000.  From 
18fe  to  the  present  day  Church  school  places  for  1,700,000  children  had 
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been  provided.  Estimating  the  cost  of  these  on  the  basis  of  the  others, 
with  lulowanoe  for  more  stringent  demands  and  the  greater  price  of  material 
and  labour,  he  put  the  amount  at  £10,600,000.  That  made  a  total  for 
building  Church  Voluntary  schools  of  £15,000,000,  3  per  cent,  on  which 
was  £450,000.  The  noble  lord  had  put  the  figui-e  at  £700,000,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  adopt  it,  though  he  did  not  think  that  could  be  shown  to  be  the 
equivalent  annual  income.  He  asked  the  Committee  to  consider  what  this 
meant.  They  wanted  the  use  of  the  building  for  only  six  hours  a  day  on 
five  days  of  the  week.  Halving,  therefore,  the  noble  lord's  estimate  of 
£700,000  the  Church  asset  might  be  set  down  at  £300,000,  which  came  to 
2s.,  or  say  3b.,  a  child  ;  and  the  State  found  the  entire  maintenance, 
amounting  to  55s.  a  child  per  year.  Out  of  a  total  of  about  GOs.  the  public 
paid  bba.— (House  of  Cowmotw,  October  27th,  1902.) 

24.  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  (L)  moved  {October  27th)  to  insert  words 
making  it  necessary  that  before  any  teacher  could  be  dismissed  the 
managers  must  get  the  consent  of  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Balfour 
agreed  to  meet  this  point,  and  next  day  {October  2^tk)  himself  moved 
the  insertion  of  the  following  words,  which  were  agreed  to  without 
a  discussion : — 

''And  the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  school." 

25.  Mr.  Levy  (L)  moved  {October  2%th)  an  amendment  cancelling 
that  part  of  the  subsection  which  provides  that  consent  shall  not  be 
withheld  except  on  educational  grounds.  Lost  by  192  to  102  (majority 
90).  This  raised  the  question  as  to  what  exactly  is  included  in  the 
right  to  object  to  a  teacher  "  on  educational  grounds."  As  to  tliat, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  put  this  case  : — 

''If  there  were  two  candidates  having  equal  denominational  qualifica- 
tions, but  one  being  superior  to  the  ouier  for  the  purposes  of  secular 
education,  would  the  county  council  have  the  riffht  to  say  tne  managers  had 
not  chosen  the  best  man  if  they  selected  the  inferior  candidate  because  he 
was  more  helpful  in  the  Sunday-school  or  could  play  the  organ  ? " 

To  which  Sir  Robert  Finlay  replied  : — 

"  He  should  say  it  was  an  educational  ground  if,  the  denominational 
qualifications  being  equal,  the  managers  selected  the  iuferior  man  for  some 
extraneous  reason.  * — {Uou^  of  Commom,  Octobtr  2Bih,  1902.) 

As  to  which,  the  suitable  comment  was  that  of  Mr.  McKenna — ^that 
this  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  it  was  in  the  Bill,  but  it  is  not. 

26.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LIT)  moved  {October  2Sth)  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "provided  that,  notunthstanding  anything  in  the  trti$i 
deed  of  a  school  fiot  provided  by  the  local  education  authority y  assistant 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit, 
without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination.''  Words  in 
italics  omitted  at  instance  of  Sir  W.  Anson.  Mr.  S.  T.  Evaxs  (L) 
moved  to  amend  this  by  changing  "  may  "  to  "  shall,"  and  leaving  out 
"if  it  is  thought  fit."  This  amendment  lost  by  246  to  124  (majority 
1 22).     Mr.  Hobhouse's  amendment  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

27.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  proposed  {October  2Sth)  to  insert  the 
words,  "provided  also,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  of 
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managers  to  make  it  a  condition  of  appointment  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  that  the  said  teacher  shall  undertake  to  perform  or  to  abstain 
firom  performing  any  duties  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours  or 
unconnected  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school."  Lost  by  246  to 
119  (majority  127).  Dr.  Macnamara  made  out  an  unanswerable  and 
unanswered  case — indeed,  everybody  admitted  the  grievance.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  said  it  was  already  guarded  against  by  prior  clauses,  and 
declined  to  insert  the  words  for  fear  of  overloading  the  Bill. 
Eventually  Sir  William  Anson  was  induced  to  give  the  following 
pledge  :— 

'*  Ha  would  undertake  that  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  Code 
of  next  year  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Committee  evidently  wished  it  to  be 
dealt  with.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  course  would  be  very  much 
better  than  encumbering  the  Bill  with  the  proposed  words." — (House  of 
Commons,  October  2Sth,  1902.) 

This  is  a  valuable  pledge,  but  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  why  the 
matter  should  not  have  been  settled  in  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  by  Code  is  to  give  the  power  to  Whitehall  instead  of 
the  local  authority,  and  to  make  the  teacher's  rights  a  matter,  not  of 
statute,  but  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Education  Department. 

Subsection  (c)  closured  and  carried  in  the  /olloioing  /orm : — 
8.  (1)  (c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and 
the  consent  of  the  authoifity  shall  also  be  required  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
school.  Provided  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
reference  to  religious  creed  or  denominntion. 

8.  (1)  (d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by 
them,  keep  the  school -house  in  good  repair;  and  make 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildiings  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority. 

28.  Sib  William  Anson  moved  {October  28<A)  to  insert  after  "  the 
managers  of  the  school,''  the  following  words,  "  shall  provide  the 
school-house  free  of  any  charge,  eoecept  for  the  teacher^s  dweUvng-hwMe, 
if  any,  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary 
school  and."  (The  Act  of  1870  defines  "  school-house  "  to  include  the 
'*  teacher's  dwelling  -  house.")  Agreed  to  subsequently  without  a 
division.  Mb.  Whitley  moved  to  omit  the  words  in  italics.  Lost  by 
217  to  111  (majority  106).  This  amendment  of  the  Government's  was 
well  described  as  a  mean  and  shabby  trick.  The  reason  why  was  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Bryce  : — 

*'0n  introducing  the  Bill  the  First  Lord  said  that  the  consideration 
which  was  being  given  for  the  Bill  by  the  denominations  was  the  provision 
of  the  buildings  and  their  repairs.  When  he  said  that  everybody  took  him 
to  mean  buildmgs  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  had  been  previously  used 
— namely,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  1870.    The  Government  amendment 
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now  effected  a  complete  alteration  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Bill  was 
recommended  to  the  country.  This  would  be  an  unfortunate  proposal  for 
the  Bill  and  for  the  Church  of  England."— ^^oiMe  of  Cotnnunu^  October 
2m^,  1902. 

Mr.  Perks,  M.P.,  said  :— 

'*  This  was  a  question  which  affected  the  Wesleyan  Church  as  well  as  the 
Established  Church,  and  certainly  the  managers  of  the  Wesleyan  schools, 
in  all  about  500,  never  entertained  the  idea  tha,t  they  were  going  to  receive 
rent  for  the  teacher's  house.  In  the  county  of  Lincoln  almost  all  the 
teacher's  dwellings  were  part  of  the  school  buildings,  and  in  many  cases 
building  grants  from  the  State  had  been  received,  not  merely  for  the  school, 
but  for  the  teacher's  house.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  going 
back  on  a  bargain  for  the  Government  to  suggest  in  the  interests,  not  of  the 
Wesleyans  or  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  in 
respect  of  the  teacher's  house  rental  should  be  paid,  which  manifestiv  must 
go  as  an  endowment  to  some  Church  institution  in  the  village." — (Mouse  of 
Commons,  October  2Bth,  1902.) 

29.  Db.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (October  2Sth)  to  amend  Sir  W. 
Anson's  amendment  by  inserting  words  requiring  the  managers  to  pro- 
vide the  school-house  free  "  for  all  educational  purposes."  Withdrawn 
in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ''and  also  for  other 
educational  purposes  if  the  local  education  authority  have  no  other 
suitable  accommodation  in  provided  schools,  but  not  more  often  than 
three  days  in  the  week."     This  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

30.  Mr.  Lotd  (C)  moved  (October  2Sth  and  29th)  that  the  school 
buildings  should  be  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  income  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  endowments.  Withdrawn  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  said, 
as  to  endowments  : — 

'*  Speaking  generally,  he  thought  the  equitable  plan  would  be  that  where 
an  endowment  was  left  for  what  might  be  generally  called,  in  an  untechnical 
sense,  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  school,  that  should  be  divided 
between  the  education  authority  and  the  manaaers,  and  that  so  far  as  it  went 
to  the  managers  it  should,  of  course,  go  in  relief  of  the  obligations  of  the 
managers  under  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  went  to  the  local 
authority  it  should  go  in  relief  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish.  The  Govern- 
ment were  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  never  do  to  use  these  funds  to 
diminish  the  general  burden  of  the  rates  under  the  local  education  authority. 
It  was,  he  would  not  say  always,  a  parochial  charity,  but,  at  all  events,  a 
charity  restricted  in  its  area,  and  they  did  not  propose  that  its  benefits  should 
go  beyond  that  area.  That  portion,  therefore,  which  would  go  to  the  educa- 
tion authority  would  be  properly  used  for  the  diminution  of  the  education 
rate  in  the  area  to  which  it  was  devoted."— (Hotue  of  Commons,  OcU^er  29th. 
1902.) 

31.  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  (L)  moved  (October  29th)  to  insert  after 
the  word  ** shall"  the  words  "discharge  all  liabilities  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  school  existing  at  the  passing  of  the  Act"  Lost 
by  197  to  113  (majority  84).  This  was  to  try  and  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  local  authorities  were  not  to  be  responsible  for  these 
liabilities  incurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

32.  Mr.  Llotd-Moroan  (L)  moved  (October  29th)  to  insert  after 
**  hoQse  "  *'  and  all  its  educational  appliances."    Withdrawn  after  the 
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GoTenuneot  had  promised  to  insert  words  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
local  authority  is  to  have  the  use  of  whatever  appliances  and 
fomiture  the  Voluntary  school  possesses. 

33.  Sir  John  Dorington  (C)  moved  (Ocfober  29th)  an  amendment 
to  limit  the  liability  of  managers  to  keep  the  school  house  in  *'  structural 
repair."    Lost  by  337  to  35  (majority  302).    Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  :— 

"The  words  'good  repair'  were  intended  to  include  structural  repairs 
and  such  small  repairs  as  the  mending  of  broken  windows.  He  thougnt  it 
was  better  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  the  Bill,  by  which  the  responsibility 
was  thrown  upon  the  managers  of  doing  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  work  of  a  school." — (House  of 
Ommona,  October  29th,  1902.) 

34.  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  (I^)  moved  {October  29th)  the  omission 
of  the  word  "  reasonably  "  from  the  expression  **  such  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
local  education  authority."     Lost  by  247  to  121  (majority  126). 

The  auhseetion  was  finally  carried  in  the  /ollaunng  form : — 

•8.  (1)  ((£)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school  house 
free  of  any  charse  except  for  the  teachers'  dwelling 
house,  if  any,  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as 
a  public  elementary  school,  and  also  for  other  educational 
purposes  if  the  local  education  authority  have  no  other 
smtable  accommodation  in  schools  provided  by  them  but 
not  more  often  than  three  days  in  the  week  and  shall, 
out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school  house  in 
l^ood  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  ouildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
local  education  authority. 


B.  (1)  (e)  The  local  education  authority  shaU  have  the  right  of 
appointing  such  persons  as  they  think  fit  to  be  additional 
managers,  so  that  the  number  of  the  persons  so  appointed, 
if  more  than  one,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  managers. 

This  wa$  cut  out  as  having  been  already  dealt  with  in  Claiue  7. 


New  Subsection. 


35.  Db.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (October  29th)  a  new  subsection  (e). 

Accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  carried  by  194  to  65  (majority  129). 

New  sabsection  added  as  follows  : — 

(e)  The  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the 
school  out  of  school  hours  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any 
damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising 
from  fair  wear  and  tear)  and  the  managers  shall  take  care 
that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school  by  them  the  room 
is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. 
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36.  Mr.  Treveltak  (L)  moved  {October  30ih)  a  new  sabsection  (J  ):^- 
"The  manaffers  of  the  school  shall  allow  any  room  in  the  school  to  be 
used  free  of  charge,  at  any  time  when  the  school  is  not  being  used  lor 
public  education,  for  any  meeting  held  in  connection  with  a  political, 
municipal,  or  local  election  ;  and  if,  by  reason  of  such  use  of  the  roonu  any 
expenditure  is  incurred  by  the  managers,  or  any  damage  is  done  to  the 
room,  or  to  any  furniture  or  apparatus  in  the  room,  such  expense  or  damage 
■hall  be  reimbursed  to  the  managers  by  the  persons  by  whom,  or  on  whoee 
behalf  the  meeting  is  convened." 

Lost  by  189  to  91  (majority  98).  Mr.  Balfour  was  fairly  cornered  in 
argument  on  this  point,  but  he  declined  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
suggesting  a  separate  Bill  should  be  brought  in.  Of  course  this  will 
not  be  done.  Sir  Francis  Powell  declared  that  he  had  "  never  heard  " 
of  the  practice  of  schoolrooms  being  given  for  Tory  meetings  and 
refused  for  Liberal — he  doubted  whether  it  existed  ! 


8.  (2)  If  any  cjuestion  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school,  that  question 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  compliance  with 
this  section  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled 
by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

87.  MR.BtiTCB  (L)  (for  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (L)  )  moved  (October  30th} 
to  insert  words  to  make  the  subsection  read :  "  If  the  managers  of 
any  school  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  no  assistance  from  the 
rates  or  the  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  given  to  such  school.'^ 
Lost  by  243  to  101  (majority  142). 

98.  Sir  E.  Grey  (L)  moved  {Oet<^>er  SOth)  to  add  to  subsection 
(2)  the  words  *'and  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  of  this  subsection, 
the  local  education  authority  shall  have  power,  subject  to  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  owners,  to  acquire  or  rent  the  building  and  treat 
it  as  a  school  provided  bv  them."  Lost  by  175  to  85  (majority  90). 
The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  provide,  in  case  of  conflict 
between  the  education  authority  and  the  managers,  such  a  remedy  as 
would  enable  the  education  in  the  school  to  be  carried  on  continuously. 

Subsection  8  (2)  carried  <u  introduced. 


39.  Sir  Wiluam  Anson  moved  (October  30th)  the  following  new 
subsection :  (3)  "  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for 
the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall 
determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination 
or  otherwise."  Mr.  Whitley  (L)  moved  to  add  "  assistant  and  "  be- 
fore "  pupil."  Lost  by  1 97  to  85  (majority  1 1 2).  Original  amendment 
carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Balfour  was  very  angry  with  Mr. 
Whitley's  amendment.  "  After  aU  he  had  done  his  best  with  the  BUI, 
largely  with  a  view  to  remedy  Nonconformist  grievances."  And  then 
Nonconformists  had  no  "gratitude."  To  which  Mr.  Br^'oe  supplied  the 
exactly  appropriate  answer : — 
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**  After  all,  the  Ministry  were  not  there  as  a  despotic  monarch  who  out 
of  the  plentitude  of  his  grace  threw  down  favors  to  his  helpless  subjects. 
The  Opposition  were  there  as  British  citizens.  They  considered  that  the 
system  of  education  which  had  gone  on  in  this  countiy  from  1870  was  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  or  tolerated  by  the  Nonconformists. 
It  had  been  a  standing  injustice  to  them.  They  considered  that  this  injustice 
was  aggravated  by  this  Bill,  and  that  all  the  concessions,  so  called,  made  did 
not  in  tiieir  totality  amount  to  anything  like  the  additional  injury  which  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  objected  to  sectarian  schools  by  being  required  to 
support  them  out  of  the  rates.  That  being  so,  there  was  no  question  what- 
ever of  any  spirit  of  submissive  gratitude  and  obligation." — (Solute  of  Com- 
tiMww,  October  30th,  1902.) 

40.  Colonel  Eenton-Slanet  (C)  moved  {October  30th  and  3l8t) 
to  add  a  new  subsection  : — 

(i)  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  tenour 
of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers. 

Carried  by  211  to  41  (majority  170).  The  Church  party  revolted  at 
this  amendment,  but  Mr.  Balfour,  be  it  said,  firmly  supported  it, 
declaring: — 

"  What  was  it  that  had  raised  almost  all  the  difficulty  in  the  public 
mind  connected  with  religious  teaching  in  the  schools  ?  It  was  the  abuse 
here  and  there — very  rare,  he  admitted,  but  here  and  there  to  be  found^ — 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  the  powers  given  him.  The  harm  that 
that  had  done  to  elementary  education  in  the  schools  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  words.  The  follies  and  indiscretions  of  a  single  individual 
were  multiplied  by  the  public  mind  until  they  Almost  stood  out  as  a 
great  public  danger.  And  it  was  because  he  desired  to  see  these  dangers 
removed  for  ever  from  the  path  of  religious  denominational  education  that 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  amendment  accepted." — (Boxtse  of  CommonSy 
October  3Uf,  1902).  

8.  (3)  The  grant  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  in 
respect  of  any  schools  maintained  bv  a  local  education 
authority,  shaU,  instead  of  being  distributed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  be  paid  by  that  Board  to  that  authority,  and 
shall  be  applied  oy  the  authority  in  aid  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  under  this  part  of  this  Act. 

41.  Sib  William  Anson  moved  {October  3l8t)  that  this  l?e  cut  out — 
agreed  to  without  a  division.  It  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  new 
finandal  clause,  which  repeals  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act. 


Hie  whole  clause  closured  and  carried  by  IQb  to  70  (majority  95) 
in  the  following  form  : — 

8. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shaU  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that 
purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision 
la  to  be  made  by  the  managers  so  long  as,  in  the  case  of  a  school 
not  provided  by  them,  the  foUowing  conditions  and  provisions  are 
complied  with  : — 
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(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  vrith  re- 
spect to  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational 
grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  such  directions 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their 
other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers  ; 

(6)  The  local  education  anthority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 
the  school ; 

(c)  The  consent   of    the    local   education  authority  shall   be 

required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and 
the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the 
dismiBsal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
school.  Provided  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination  ; 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school-house 

free  of  any  charge  except  for  the  teachers'  dwelling-house,  if 
any,  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  also  for  other  educational  purposes  if 
the  local  education  authority  have  no  other  suicaole  accom- 
modation in  schools  provided  by  them  but  not  more  often 
than  three  days  in  the  week,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided 
by  them,  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  make 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority  ; 

(e)  The  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 

authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the 
school  out  of  school  hours  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any 
damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising 
from  fair  wear  and  tear)  and  the  managers  shall  take  care 
that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school  by  them  the  room 
is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. 

(2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  maniu^ers  of  a  school,  that  question 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  compliance 
with  this  section  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  required  to  be 
fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary 
grant. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post 
of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appoint- 
ment  shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall 
determine  the  respective  qualification  of  the  candidates  by  exami- 
nation or  otherwise. 

(4)  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  tenour 
of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto  and  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  managers. 
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Clause  9.— Provision  of  New  Schools  (now  Section  8). 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons 
propose  to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give 
public  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  any 
existing  school,  and  the  local  education  authority  (where  they  are 
not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  and 
any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given, 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority,  or  not  so  provided  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school 
proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  shall  be 
treated  as  unnecessary. 

1.  Me.  C.  p.  Trevelyan  (L)  moved  {N'ovemher  3rc?)  to  omit  "  or 
any  other  persons,"  thereby  confining  the  provision  of  new  schools  to 
the  local  authority.  Lost  by  225  to  111  (majority  114).  Once  again 
Mr.  Middlemore,  the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  N.  Birmingham, 
made  a  notable  protest : — 

*'*'  The  clause  was  one  to  detlurone  the  local  authority  and  enthrone  the 
Board  of  Education  in  its  place.  What  did  the  local  authority  exist  for  ? 
Sorely  to  build  its  own  schools,  to  control  its  own  money,  and  certainly  to 
timnalate  the  wishes  of  its  people  into  action.  What  functions  were  they 
going  to  leave  the  local  authority  in  regard  to  new  schools  ?  It  would  have 
to  finance  the  schools  which  the  Board  of  Education  permitted  or  compelled 
it  to  build ;  it  would  also  have  to  finance  the  schools  which  were  built 
against  its  wishes.  The  Government  had  not  brought  forth  an  authority  ; 
they  had  brought  forth  an  abortion.  This  clause  would  create  very  great 
diaoord  in  the  community  to  which  it  applied.  It  would  set  l^he  local 
aathority  and  the  Voluntary  schools  by  the  ears.  The  two  would  be 
brought  into  collision,  and  the  weaker  would  be  destroyed.  Moderate  and 
earnest  Churchmen  Uke  himself  were  driven  to  think  that  the  only  way  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  education  was  to  supersede  the  denomina- 
tional schools  altogether.  Moderate  men  like  himself  would  be  compelled 
to  join  forces  with  men  like  the  hon.  member  for  Carnarvon  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  him.  In  matters  relating  to  union  and  Imperialism  he 
stood  up  for  his  own  side,  but  on  this  educational  matter  he  was  being 
driven  from  his  moorings  utterly  against  his  will.  He  hoped  the  Grovem- 
ment  would  make  such  radical  alterations  in  this  clause  as  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  vote  for  the  third  reading." — {HmiM  of  CommwiSy 
Xozemher  3rrf,  1902.) 

2.  Db.  Macxamaba  (L)  moved  {November  Srd)  to  insert  after  the 
first  "  school  "  the  words  "  or  to  enlarge  any  existing  public  elementary 
achooL"  Discussed  and  withdrawn.  Dr.  Macnamara  said  that  these 
vords  would  cover  the  enlargement  of  a  Voluntary  school  or  of  a 
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provided  school,  but  what  he  was  anxious  to  secure  was  that,  if  the 
denominationalists  desired  to  enlarge  a  public  elementary  school,  as  no 
doubt  they  would  do  under  this  scheme,  they  should  go  through  the 
whole  process  of  appeal,  examination,  and  investigation,  the  same  as 
any  other  body.     Sir  Bobert  Finlay  gave  the  following  pledge : — 

''He  understood  the  point  of  the  amendment  was  that,  without  building 
a  new  school  in  the  popular  sense,  there  might  be  such  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  existing  school  as  to  put  a  burden  upon  the  rates  for 
maintenance.  That  was  a  matter  which  must  bo  dealt  with  in  some  form, 
but  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  it  might  be  better  to  introduce 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  some  words  providing  that,  in  case  of  enlargement, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  determine  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  enlargement  was  such  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  new  school." 
— (MiAise  of  Commons,  November  Srd,  1902.) 

3.  Mr.  Hebbert  Roberts  (L)  moved  (November  ^rd)  to  leave  out 
from  the  clause  the  words  *'  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  school."  Lost  by  87  to  70  (majority  17). 
These  words  give  the  right  of  appeal  to  any  ten  ratepayers  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Education  against  the  erection  of  a  school  within  the  area 
in  which  they  were  interested.  As  long  as  the  power  rested  in  the 
local  authorities  there  was  no  reason  why  a  few  ratepayers  should  be 
allowed  to  intervene. 

4.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  {November  Srd)  to  substitute  for 
"any  ten  ratepayers,"  "a  majority  of  the  ratepayers."  Lost  by  176 
to  95  (majority  81).  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  asked  from  what  area  the 
ratepayers  must  be  drawn,  replied  it  would  be  the  "  area  from  which 
the  pupils  were  drawn  " — a  ridiculously  vague  definition. 

5.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (November  3rd)  to  omit  all  the 
words  after  "  required  "  down  to  the  third  "  provided "  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  '*  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  school  places."  Lost  by 
183  to  82  (majority  101).  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  small  schools. 

Cfau^se  closured  and  carried  (November  3rd)  unaltered  by  176  to  78 
(majority  98). 

Clause  ID.— Necessity  of  Schools  (now  Section  9). 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  determine  in  case  of  dispute 
whether  a  school  is  necessarv  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and 
also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school, 
shall  have  regiurd  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes 
of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  rates,  but  a  school  actually  in  existence  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  less 
than  thirty. 

1.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (November  iih)  to  insert  after  "  shall  " 
"  without  unnecessary  delay."    Agreed  to. 
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2.  Mb.  McEbnna  (L)  moved  {November  ^ih)  to  omit  all  the  words 
after  "is  necessary  or  not."  Lost  by  203  to  109  (majority  94).  Mr. 
McKeuna  said,  in  moving  his  amendment : — 

*'  The  clause  provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  decide  under 
such  conditions  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  their  decision  should  be  other 
than  favourable  to  the  existing  managers  of  schools  or  other  persons  as 
against  the  local  education  authority.  The  first  condition  was  that  the 
Board  of  Education  should  have  regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  instructUyii. 
lliat  looked  fair,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  denominational  managers  would  be 
able  to  contend  that  secular  instruction  would  not  be  damaged  by  their 
school,  as  the  local  education  authority  had  control  of  secular  instruction. 
Then  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  toishes  of  the  parents.  Would  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  ^ucation  on  this  point  -go  in  favour  of  the  ten 
parents  or  the  local  managers  as  against  a  local  education  authority  whose 
contact  with  parish  concerns,  it  coiUd  be  argued,  was  less  close  ?  The  Board 
was  also  to  have  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  and  the  managers  of  an 
existing  school  womd  be  able  to  put  forward  the  conclusive  argument  that 
they  would  find  the  building.  But  the  last  part  of  the  clause  still  further 
limited  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Wherever  a  number  of 
persons  had  built  a  school  and  got  thirty  children  to  attend  it  the  Board 
were  bonnd  to  recognise  the  institution  as  a  public  elementary  school.  The 
next  clause  did  not  provide  any  penalty  if  tne  local  education  authority  did 
not  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Education.  An  (ChvernmetU) 
amendment  had  accordingly  been  put  down  giving  the  Board  compulsory 
powers  in  the  matter  as  against  the  local  education  authority,  but  not,  he 
complained,  as  against  the  managers  of  an  existing  school  or  other  persons. 
In  practice  the  proposals  of  the  Government  would  be  used  in  certain 
districts  to  prevent  the  local  education  authority  from  doing  its  duty  by 
majring  provision  for  elementary  education  in  its  area,  while  on  those  who 
objected,  the  managers  of  existing  schools  or  other  persons,  the  duty  would 
not  be  imposed  of  making  good  the  deficiency.'  — (House  of  Commons^ 
November  4ih,  1902.) 

3.  Mr.  Hbrbrbt  Lewis  (L)  moved  {November  Uh)  to  substitute 
for  "actually  in  existence"  "existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act."  Withdrawn  in  favour  of  words  suggested  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  "  already  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school." 

4.  Mb.  Bbykmob  Jones  (L)  moved  {November  i(h)  to  substitute 
100  for  30  as  the  limit  of  pupils,  below  which  the  school  should  cease 
to  have  a  claim  to  public  support.     Lost  by  230  to  124  (majority  106). 

Clause  closured  and  carried  [November  ^th)  by  249  to  126  in  foUoto- 
ing  form : — 

The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not, 
and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  tne  interest  of 
secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  a  school 
already  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be 
considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  less  than 
thirty. 
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Clause  II.— Power  to  Enforce  Duties  under  Elementaqr 
Education  Acts  (now  Section  i6). 

If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act, 
in  any  part  of  their  area,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after 
holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  order  as  they  think  necessaiy 
or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  thoir 
duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (Novemler  ^th)  to  insert  after  the  word 
"  Act "  "or  fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school  aocommoda- 
tion  as  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary."  Agreed 
to. 

Clause  closured  and  carried  (November  ^th)  by  203  to  87  in  the 
folloujing  form  : — 

If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  or 
fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school  accommodation  as  is  in 
the  opmion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary  in  any  part  of  their 
area,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a  public  inquiry, 
make  such  order  as  they  think  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order 
may  be  enforced  by  mai^amu$. 

Part  IV.— General. 
Clause  12.— Education  Committees  {now  Section  17). 

12.  (1)  Any  Council  in  the  exercise  of  powers  under  this  Act 
shall,  except  as  respects  the  raising  of  a  rate  or  borrowing  money 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  the  adoption  by  them  of  Fart  III. 
of  this  Act,  act  through  an  education  committee  or  education  com- 
mittees, constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  bth  and  6th)  amendments 
which  entirely  recast  the  subsection,  and  left  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  ultimately  carried.  {See  bdow).  In  the  Bill  as  introduced, 
large  powers  were  apparently  given  to  the  CommUtee^  as  distinct  from 
the  Council,  The  efiect  of  the  amended  subsection  was  thus  described 
by  Sir  William  Anson : — 

*'  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  amendments  would  effect  a  definite 
modification  in  the  scheme  of  the  relations  of  the  Council  to  the  committee, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Bill  before  the  Committee.  There  was  no  doubt, 
also,  as  these  debates  had  gone  on  it  had  become  plain  that  there  was  a 
desire  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  that  the  local  education  authority 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  should  be  an  authority  popularly  elected 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers.  The  Grovemment  desired  that 
it  should  be  so.  This  body  would  have,  in  spite  of  all  that  might  be  aaid 
in  its  disparagement,  great  powei-s,  and  the  Government  believc|d  that  it 
would  exercise  those  powers  in  a  manner  salutary  to  the  education  of  the 
country  ;  but  they  wished  that  it  should  be,  definitely,  a  local  education 
authority,  and  that  it  should  be  entrusted  with  powers  in  all  matters 
relating  to  education  within  its  area.  The  objects  of  his  amendments  were 
to  make  that  point  quite  clear.  He  would  state  what  the  relations  between 
these  two  bodies  would  be.    The  local  education  authority  would  not  act 
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through  a  committee,  but  it  would  be  bound  to  aak  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  committee  did  not  advise  at  all,  or  if  its  advice — as  might 
sometimes  happen,  though  he  believed  that  such  instances  would  be  very  rare 
—should  not  be  such  as  the  Council  thought  it  desirable  to  follow,  the  local 
education  authority  would  act  either  without  the  advice  of  the  committee 
or  contrary  to  it ;  but  in  any  case  the  local  education  authority  would  be 
the  body  that  would  act  in  the  matter.  It  might  be  suggested  that  in  large 
boroughs  and  in  large  counties  some  difficulty,  some  delay,  might  be  occasioned 
if  the  local  education  authority  was  in  every  case  to  act  after  consulting  its 
committee.  The  Government  proposed  to  meet  that  by  giving  very  extensive 
powers  of  delegation  ;  but  the  amount  of  power  delegated  might  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  these  powers 
might  at  any  time  be  modified  or  withdrawn.  But  from  these  powers  of 
delegation  the  Government  made  one  very  important  exception.  The  local 
education  authority  might  not  delegate  its  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  of 
borrowing  money.  The  executive  power  necessarily  rested  with  the  local 
education  authority — the  Council — and  the  financial  power  must  rest  with  it 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  the  Grovemment  intended  them  to  be. 
The  powers  of  del^ation,  with  the  exception  of  these  financial  powers, 
would  be  regulated  by  convenience,  and  by  what  was  conceived  to  be  bhe 
educational  requirements  of  the  district.  What  he  wished  to  impress  on 
the  Committee  was  that  the  popularly-chosen  body  was,  and  would  be, 
supreme ;  that  it  misht  delegate  most  of  its  powers,  but  could  not  delegate 
its  financial  ^wen.— (House  of  Commoiis^  November'  bth^  1902.) 

2.  Mb.  J.  A.  Pbask  (L)  moved  (I^avember  6lh)  an  amendment 
striking  oat  the  words  in  the  clause  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
Council  to  have  a  scheme  submitted  to  them  for  an  education  committee 
or  committees,  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Lost  by  241  to 
119  (majority  122).  The  Government,  by  refusing  this  amendment, 
declined  to  allow  the  local  authorities  to  frame  their  own  scheme, 
uninterfered  with  by  Whitehall. 

3.  Mb.  Whitley  (L)  moved  {November  UK)  that  educational 
matters  should  "be"  not  "stand"  referred  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee.    (See  Mow.)    Lost  by  200  to  100  (majority  100). 

Suh$ection  carried  {November  6<A)  in  the  following  form  : — 

12.  (1)  Any  Council  having  powers  under  this  Act  shall 
establish  an  education  committee  or  education  committees,  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Provided  always  that  if  a  Council  having  powers  under  Part  II. 
only  of  this  Act  determine  that  an  education  committee  is  un- 
necessary in  their  case,  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  them  to  appoint 
such  a  committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
boROwiiig  money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee, 
and  the  Council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless  in 
their  opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report 
of  the  education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  Council  may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee,  with  or 
without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  any  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
Wfowing  money. 
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8.  (2)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  selection  and  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at 

least  a  majority  of  the  committee  ;  and 
(h)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination, 
where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of 
experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for 
which  the  Council  acts. 

4.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  6<A)  to  provide  that  the 
majority  of  the  Education  Committee  ^ected  by  the  Council  should 
'*  also  be  members  of  the  Council  unless  the  Council  otherwise  declare." 
Agreed  to. 

5.  Sir  C.  Dilkr  (L)  moved  (Nov^mnber  %th)  to  provide  that  Aldermen 
fihould  not  count  in  reckoning  up  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Council.  Lost  by  232  to  122  (majority  110).  The  object  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  secure  the  presence  on  the  Committee  of  as  nuiny  directly 
elected  representatives  as  possible. 

6.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  (L)  moved  (November  6<A)  to  omit  the 
words  '*  unless  r^he  Council  shall  otherwise  determine,"  so  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  in  every  case  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  Councillors  or  Aldermen  of  the  Council.  Lost  by 
232  to  125  (majority  107). 

Here  is  a  passage  from  the  debate  which  is  instructive  as  well  a« 
amusing : — 

^*SiB  J.  Bbunnkr  asked  the  Attorney-General  whether  it  was  legally 
possible  for  an  education  committee  to  be  appointed  without  one  single 
member  of  the  Council  upon  it. 

**  The  Attorney-General  failing  to  rise  in  response  to  the  question, 

'*  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoboe  rose  andpressed  for  an  answer. 

''The  Attorney-General  :  The  question  assumes  that  some  Council  is 
going  to  do  something  that  is  obviously  absurd.  According  to  the  frame- 
work of  this  amendment  the  proper  thins  is  in  the  absence  of  special  circum* 
stances  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  should  be  memberB  of 
the  Council ;  and  the  question  assumes  that  the  Council  are  soing  to  be  so 
ridiculous  as  to  appoint  the  whole  of  the  committee  on  which  there  is  not 
even  one  member. 

"  Sir  J.  Brunner  :  Can  they  do  it  ? 

''  The  Attornbt-General  :  As  an  abstract  question  of  law  the  thing 
might  be  done." 

7.  Sir  Jamfs  Woodhousb  (L)  moved  (November  1th)  an  amend- 
ment to  secure  the  selection  by  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  mere  formal 
appointment,  of  the  persons  of  theConmtiittee  representing  outside  bodies. 
Lost  by  194  to  92  (majority  102). 

8.  Sir  K  Straohby  (L)  moved  (November  1th)  to  include  i-ural 
district  councils  specifically  among  the  bodies  which  should  nominate 
persons  of  experience  in  ec^ucation  to  serve  on  the  Education  Committee. 
Lost  by  117  to  74  (majority  43). 

9.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  (November  Ith)  to  leave  out  "  other 
bodies  '*  and  insert  "  educational  institutions  in  or  near  the  district  not 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  local  education  authority,  such 
as  Universities,  colleges  of  University  rank,  non-local  schools,  and  local- 
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endowed  achools."  Lost  by  158  to  90  (majority  68).  The  Government 
declined  to  i^xsept  the  amendment,  since  it  would  have  prevented  the 
nomination  of  representatives  of  sectarian  bodies — €.5^.,  the  Voluntary 
School  associations. 

10.  Mb.  Brynmob  Jones  (L)  moved  {November  7</i)  that  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Council  should  be  resident  ratepayers 
in  the  area.     Lost  by  170  to  92  (majority  78). 

11.  Mb.  H.  Hobhouse  (LIT)  moved  (Noifember  1th)  as  an  amend- 
ment an  additional  subsection  (c)  requiring  that  every  scheme  should 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  weU  as  men  among  the  members 
of  the  education  committee.     Agreed  to  without  a  division. 

12.  Mr.Lotd  (C)  [for  Sik  J.Doringtpn(C)]  moved  {November  1th)  to 
add  the  following  words :  "  Provided  that  a  person  shall  be  disqualified  for 
being  a  member  of  an  education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holding 
an  office  or  place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract, 
or  employment,  is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the  Council 
appointing  the  education  committee.  But  no  such  disqualification  shall 
^ply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of  his  holding  ofiice  in  a  school  or 
ooUege  aided,  but  not  provided  or  maintained,  by  the  Council.''  Amended 
(at  l£e  instance  of  Mr.  Lloyd-Qeoroe)  so  as  to  make  the  last  sentence 
read  ^  But  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by  reason 
only  of  his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided,  or  main- 
tained by  the  Council.''     Agreed  to. 

13.  Mb.  Plummbb  (C)  moved  {November  1th)  the  insertion  of  a  new 
snbsection  :  "  (e)  For  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School 
Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of 
the  first  committee."  Agreed  to.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant's  (L)  amend- 
nient  to  leave  out  '*  if  desirable  "  lost  by  185  to  93  (majority  92). 

Subsection  closured  cmd  carried  {November  1th)  in  following  form  : — 
8.  (3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  For  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  who  shall  also  be  members  of  the  CouikiI 
unless  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine  ;  and 

(6)  For  the  appointment  by  the  Coimcil,  on  the  nomination, 
where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of 
experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  i^th  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which 
the  Council  acts ; 

(e)  For  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  ; 

(d)  Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an 

education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or 
place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract, 
or  employment,  is  disqiudified  for  beii^  a  member  of  the 
Council  appointing  the  education  committee.  But  no  such 
disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of 
his  nplding  ofiice  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided,  or 
maintained  by  the  Council ; 

(e)  For  the  appointment,  if  desirable, .  pf  members,  of  School 

Boards  existing  at  the  ti^e  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  aa 
members  of  the  first  committee. 
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12.  (3)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this  Act, 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  committee  for 
any  area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education  committee  for 
any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs,  or  urban 
districts,  or  of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  such  join  com- 
mittee, it  shaU  suffice  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  selected  . 
and  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  any  of  the  counties,  boroughs,  or 
districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of  which  the  area  is  formed. 

(4)  Before  approving  a  scheme,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  hold  a  public  inquiry. 

(6)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twdve 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  scheme  might  have  been  made. 

Closured  amd   carried  {yovetnber  7  th)  unalteredy  the  numbers  of 
the  subsections  being  merely  changed  to  4,  5,  and  6. 


12.  (6)  In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  any  county  governing  body 
constituted  under  a  scheme  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  shall  be  the  education  com- 
mittee under  this  Act  of  the  Council  of  the  county  or  county 
borough,  unless  any  other  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  Council. 

14.  Sir  Alfred  Thomas  (L)  moved  to  strike  out  subsection,  and 
substitute  that  given  below.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to 
avoid  dual  control.     Agreed  to. 

Subsection  carried  in  following  form : — 

12.  (7)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of 
the  Council  of  any  county  or  county  boroush  in  Wales  or  of  the 
county  of  Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide 
that  the  county  governing  body  constituted  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county 
borough  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as 
appears  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers, 
duties,  property,  and  liabilities  of  any  such  body  to  the  local 
education  authority  under  this  Act,  and  for  making  the  provisions 
of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise  by  the  local  education 
authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 

Whde  clause  as  amended  added  {November  \2th)  by  259  to  138 
(majority  121). 

Clause  13.— Expenses  {now  Section  z8). 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a  Counci}  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far 
as  not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  Council 
of  the  county  out  of  a  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of 
a  borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Council  of  an  urban  district  as  expenses  incurred  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.     Provided  that : — 
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(a)  the  County  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  charge  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
education  other  than  elementary  on  any  parish  or  parishes 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served  by  the 
school  or  college  in  connection  with  which  the  expenses 
have  been  incurred ;  and 

(6)  the  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of 
their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any 
borough  or  urban  district,  the  Council  of  which  is  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part ;  and 

(c)  the  County  Council  shall  charge  any  expenses  incurred  by 

them  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
provision  or  improvement  of  any  public  elementary  school 
on  the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  are  served  by  the  school ;  and 

(d)  the  County  Council  shall  raise  any  expenses  incurred  to 

meet  the  liabilities  of  any  School  Board  transferred  to 
them  exclusively  within  the  area  which  formed  the  school 
district  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  a  local 
authority,  including  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  but  excluding 
sums  specially  applicable  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
managers,  shall  hie  paid  to  that  authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Coimcil  of  a  borough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts 
shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Council,  and  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all  matters 
incidental  thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including  the  penal 
provisions,  shall  apply. 

1.  Mb,  Chaplin  (C)  moYed  {November  12«/*)  to  leave  out  "ex- 
penses of  a  Council  under  this  Act"  and  insert  "expenditure  out 
of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
expenditure  on  education  by  the  education  authority,  and  the  expenses 
of  that  authority."  Lost  by  291  to  14  (majority  277).  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  resisting  the  amendment^  expressed  a  "  hope  "  that  the  amount  of  the 
new  aid  grant  would  be  increased — a  "  hope ''  which  was  subsequently 
folfiUed     (See  below.) 

2.  Mr.  Scares  (L)  moved  {November  I2th  and  I3th)  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  "  the  reasonable  travelling  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  education  committee."  Amended  [at  the  instance 
of  Mb.  Alpbbd  Lyttblton  (LU)]  so  as  to  read  "  such  travelling  expenses 
for  members  of  the  education  committee  as  the  local  authority  may 
think  fit>"  and  lost  by  197  to  130  (majority  67).  The  amendment  waa 
«trongly  supported  by  the  Labour  members,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  in 
moving  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  said  : — 

**  He  thought  the  Opposition  had  had  the  best  of  the  argument  on  this 
matter.  In  support  of  tne  position  taken  up  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Cambridge  University  (Sir  John  6ont)^  he  proposed  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  He  thought  the  general  principle,  of  which 
he  was  a  ocmlial  supporter,  that  members  of  a  public  body  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  paid,  need  not  be  infringed  by  the  principle  laid  down  by  his  right 
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hon.  friend.  On  the  two  grounds  that  the  working  dasBes  were  primarily 
interested  in  this  matter  and  that  it  had  been  made  compulsory  that  certain 
women  should  be  members  of  these  committees,  he  moved,  etc." — (House  of 
Commons^  November  12thj  1902.) 

Mr.  T.  Milvain  (C),  in  opposing  the  amendment,  said:  *'In  his 
estimation  working  men  were  a  fetish  unduly  worshipped  in  that 
House." 

3.  Sir  Jamrs  Woodhouse  (L)  moved  [November  \Zth)  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  a  borough  might 
be  paid  out  of  "  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in 
like  manner  as  the  borough  rate."  Mr.  Fisok  (C)  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  if  no  borough  rate 
is  levied."     Amendment,  as  thus  amended,  agreed  to. 

4.  Mr.  Brtce  (L)  moved  (November  13<A)  to  insert  after 
"elementary"  "and  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure."  Lost  by 
223  to  122. 

5.  Sir  C.  Dilke  moved  (November  \Zth)  the  omission  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d).  Lost  by  155  to  72  (majority  83).  Sir  C.  Dilke  moved  the 
rejection  of  both  subsections  on  the  common  ground  that  parishes  which, 
under  the  Bill,  would  lose  all  local  control  of  education  ought  not  to  be 
separately  rated  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  schools.  The 
recognition  of  the  County  Council  as  the  education  authority  ought  to 
carry  with  it  the  making  of  the  education  charge  a  county  charge. 

6.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  (November  IZth)  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
by  providing  that  "  the  County  Council  shall  charge  *  such  portion  as 
they  think  fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  *  any  expenses,"  etc.     Agreed  to. 

AtW  p,m,  on  November  \Zih  all  the  Oovemment  amendments  were 
put  under  the  guillotine  resolution,  as  well  as  the  clause^  which  was 
finally  carried  as  follows  : — 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the- Council  of  a 
county  out  of  tne  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no  borough  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like 
manner  as  the  borough,  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  an 
urban  district  other  than  a  borough  in  manner  provided  by  Section  33 
.  of  the  Elementary  Act,  1876,  as  respects  the  expenses  mentioned  in 
that  section.     Provided  that — 

(n)  The  County  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  charge  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
education  other  than  elementary  on  any  parish  or  parishes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  served  by  the 
school  or  college  in  connection  with  which  the  expenses  have 
been  incurred  ;  and 
(6)  The  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of 
their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any  borough 
or  urban  district,  the  Council  of  which  is  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  for  the  purDoses  of  that  Part ;  and 
(c)  The  County  Council  shall  charge  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit,  not  being  less  than  one-hidf  or  more  than  three-fourths 
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*  of  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  capital 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  provision  or  improvement  ot 
any  public  elementary  schooKon  the  parish  or  parishes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  served,  by,  the 
school ;  and 

(d)  The  County  Council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think  ' 
fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  any  expenses  incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  onitecount 
of  loans  of  any  School  Board  transferred  to  them  exclusively 
within  the  area  which  formed  the  school  district  in  respect 
of  which  the  liability  was  incurred  so  far  as  it  is  within 
their  area. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  m 
local  education  authority,  including  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant, 
but  excluding  sums  specially  applicable,  for  purposes  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  mani^gers,  shall  be  paid  to  that 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  e^all  be  kept  by  the  Council  of  a  borough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure*  undei^  this  Act)  and  those  accounts 
ahall  be  maae  up  and  audited'in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Couhcii,  and  the 
enactn.ents  relating  to  the.  audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all 
matters  incidental  thereto  and  consequential  th^reon^  including 
the  penal  prcmsions,  shall  apply.  .     '         # 

(4)  When  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any 
borough  for  the  puqKtses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  190<\  are  payable  out  of  some  fund  or  ^ate  other  than. the 
borough  fund  or  rate,  the  expenses  6f  the  Coli'noil  of  that  borbu^ 
under  this  Act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of 
out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate» 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act 
are  intrusted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  any  comiilittee  or    ' 
managers,  the  accounts  of  these  receipts  and  payments  shall  be 
accounts  of  the  local  education  authority; 


Clause  Z4«— Borrowing  {now  Sectipn  19). 

Guiiloiined  nn' November  ISth^  the  Ualice  slwwing  the  tvarcia  inserted 
by  Government  amendment. 

14  (1)  A  Council  iiiay  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act-s  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  a  County 
Council  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act^  188^, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  county  boraugh,  borough,  or 
urban  district  as  for  the  ourposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  but 
the  money  borrowed  by  a  borough  or  rwban  distinct  Council  shalj  bo 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  fu)id  or  rate  out  of  winch  the 
erprnses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  are  pmjable. 

(2)  Subsections  (1)  and  (5)  of  Section  87  of  the  Local  Govern- 
meat  Act,  1888,  shall  apply;  with  respect  to  the  sanction  of  any 
loan  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Money  borrowed  uiider  this  Act  •  shall  not  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  Section  69  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a  county 
borough  or  urban .  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  on 
borrowing  under  Subsections  2  and  3  of  Section  234  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875. 
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Clause  15.— Arrangements  between  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  Councils  (now  Section  20). 

Guillotined  on  November  13//t,  tJie  italics  ehounng  the  uxyrds  inserted 
hy  Government  amendments, 

16.  An  authority  having  powers  tinder  this  Act — 

(a)  may  make  arrangements  with  the  Council  of  any  county 

borough,  district,  or  parish,  whether  a  local  education 
authority  or  not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council,  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on« 
of  any  powers  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  control 
«  or  management  of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of 

the  Council ;  and 

(b)  if  the  authority  is  the  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  or 

urban  district,  may,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  by  agreement  with  the  Council  of  the  county,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish 
in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  their  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act ;  and  in  that  case  the  poxotrs  and 
duties  of  the  auihority  it^ider  this  Act  shall  cecue,  and  the 
area  of  the  authority^  if  tfie  powers  atid  d^dies  relifiqtUshed 
include  powers  as  to  elementary  ed^tcatioft ,  shall  as  respects 
those  potoers  ai^d  duties  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  iJowkiy 
Council. 


Clause  i6.-~Provisional  Orders  and  Schemes  (mm) 
Section  21). 

Guillotined  on  Novemhtr  13^A,  the  italics  showing  the  words  inserted 
by  Govemmeid  amendments : — 

16.  (1)  Sections  297  and  298  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
(which  relate  to  Provisional  Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  prtiviaional 
order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  was  made  under  that  Act,  but 
references  to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
authority  to  whom  the  order  relates,  and  references  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary 
or  expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have  effect  as 
if  enacted  in  this  Act,  attd  any  stich  achenie  or  any  Provisional  Order 
made  for  the  pni  poses  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
a  scheme  made  in  like  manner  as  a  scheme  for  estaUvJiiug  an  educa- 
tion committee  under  this  Act. 


Clause  17.— Overlapping  School  Board  Areas. 

Guillotined  an  November  1 3<A  and  cut  ouL 

17.  Where  an  existing  School  Board  district  is  situate  in  the 
area  of  more  than  one  local  education  authority,  a  resolution  of  any 
of  those  authorities  adopting  Part  III.  of  this  Act  shall  not  come 
into  force  until  the  Board  of  Education  have  by  order  after  public 
enquiry  made  such  arrangements  as  they  think  expedient  for  the 
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perfonnance  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  School  Board  in  any 
part  of  the  district  for  which  Part  III.  is  not  adopted,  and  any  such 
order  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 


Clause  18.— Definitions  {now  Sections  22,  23,  atid  24). 

18.  (1)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
the  expression  '^elementarv  school  "  shaU  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
instruction  given  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Ui  scholars  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  in  a  public 
elementary  school. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any 
expression  to  which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementaiy 
Eancation  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this 
Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  ** powers,"  ** duties,"  "property" 
and  **  liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  require,  have 
the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  188iB. 

(5)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elenienary  shall  include  power  to 
make  provision  for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where 
they  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area. 

(6)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  1901. 

1.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (November  l^th)  the  omission  of 
subsection  (1).  Discussed  and  withdrawn  on  Mr.  Balfour  agreeing 
to  add  at  end  "  where  any  part  of  the  education  given  is  other  than 
elementary."  Much  of  the  teaching  given  at  evening  schools  is 
elementary  and  it  is  absurd  to  treat  it  as  ^'higher  education," 
the  amount  spendable  on  which  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Act. 

2.  Sir  E.  Strachky  (L)  moved  (November  lith)  to  leave  out 
subsection  6  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  census  of  1901,  until  superseded  by  any  future  census,  shall 
be  the  test  of  population."    Lost  by  202  to  100  (majority  102). 

Clause  guillotined  and  pattsed  (November  14^*)  in  Ute  foUminng 
form.  The  italics  show  the  words  added,  and  the  name  of  (he  Member 
moving  their  insertion  is  also  given, 

18  (1)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  the 
expression  ''elementary  school"  shall  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  ESducation  where  any  part  of  the  educatio^i  ijivtn  is  other  than 
tUmtntary, — [Mb.  Balfour.] 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  or  in  evenmg  schools,  be  limited 
to  the  provision  of  instruction  given  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  scholars  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
ige  in  a  public  elementary  school,  hrit  amj  scholar  may  remain  in 
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tuck  school  to  the  dose  of  the  school  yea/r  in  iohich  he  or  she  reaches  the 
age  o/y^/tee?*.— [Mr.  Bbyob  (L).] 

(3)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any  expression  to 
which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act  the  expression  ''*  minor  local  authority"  fne^ms- 
the  council  of  any  borough  or  urban  disttict,  or  the  parish  council  or 
{where  there  is  ?iO  parish  co^iiicil)  the  )mrish  meetiitg  of  of^y  parish^ 
which  appears  to  the  county  council  to  be  served  by  tfte  sdiool.  Wl^ere 
the  school  app&jrs  to  the  county  council  to  *erve  the  area  of  more  than 
one  mitwr  local  authority  tlie  county  c&tiiicil  shcdl  nuike  such  provi- 
sion as  they  thiiJc  pioptr  Jot  joint  appointment  by  the  authorities 
concerned.— [Sib  W.  Ansox.] 

(6)  In  this  Act  the  expressions  ''powers,"  "duties,"  "property" 
and  "liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  require,  hav& 
the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  18o8. 

(6)  The  potcers  of  a  local  edtioatiofh  atUho^ity  under  this  Act 
shall  include  the  provision  of  vehicles  or  the  ftaymeiU  of  reasonable 
travelling  expenses  for  teachers  or  children  atteiiding  school  ioheftever 
the  local  ed^ication  authority  slwU  consider  such  provision  or  payment  ' 
req^iired  hy  tl»e  circutnstaiices  of  their  district  or  of  any  part  thereof. 
— (Mr.  Whitley  (L)/oi-Mb.  H.  Hobhouse  (L.U.).] 

(7)  In  this  Act  the  expressiofi  ^^  college  "  includes  any  ediu-atioftal 
iihstitution^  whetlter  residential  or  not. — [Sib  W.  Anbon.] 

(8)  The  power  of  a  rouncU  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion other  than  elementary  shall  include  ix>wer  to  make  provision 
for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they  consider  it 
expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area,  and  shall  ind\idr^ 
power  to  provide  or  assist  in  jn'ovidii^  scfidars/tips  for,  and  to  pay 
or  assist  in  payiihg  the  fees  of  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area 
of  the  local  education  authority  at  schools  or  colleges  or  hostels  unthiu 
or  icithout  that  area, — [SiB  W.  Anson.] 

(9)  The  county  conuciUors  elected  for  an  electoral  division  consist- 
ing whoUy  of  a  borough  or  urban  distHctf  whose  co^iitcU  are  a  local 
education  atUhority  for  the  purpose  of  Fart  III.  of  this  Act,  or  of 
some  part  of  s\uh  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not  act  or  vote 
in  respect  of  any  question  arising  before  the  county  council  as  regards 
matters  under  Fart  III.  of  this  Act^     [Sib  W.  Anson.] 

(XO)  A  womcni  is  iu)t  disqtialified^  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for 
be^ig  on  any  body  of  managers  oi*  education  committee  under  this 
Act.— [SiK  W.  Anson.] 

(11)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  1901. 


Clause  19.— Provisions  as  to  Transfer,  etc.,  Application  or 
Enactments  and  Repeal  (nofv  Section  25). 

Guillotined  on  November  litk. 


Clause  20.— Extent,  Commencement,  and  Short  Title 
{no7v  Section  27). 

Guillotined  on  November  14/A  unth  drafting  alterations  moved  6y 
Sir  W.  Anson. 
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NEW    CLAUSES. 
Aid  Grant  (now  Section  zo)^ 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act, 
1897,  and  under  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897, 
there  shall  be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority, 
out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament— 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar  ;  and 

(6)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 

complete  twopence  per  scholar  by    which    the  amount 

which  would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of 

the  authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar,  provided 

that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the 

area  of  a  local  ^ucation  authority  not  being  a  county 

borough   the   rate  shall   be  calculated   upon  the   county 

rate  basis. 

But  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  paid  to  a  local 

education  authority  in  any  year  shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the 

amount  payable  out  of  rates  by  the  local  education  authority  in 

respect  of  their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  in  that  year  less 

than  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  3d.   in  the 

pound,  and  the  grants  shall,  if  necessary,  be  reduced  accordingly. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  averase  attendance, 
as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  authority. 

1.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  {Novtmber  \lth)  the  above  new  Clause. 
Agreed  to  eventually  after  amendment  (see  below)  without  a  division. 

The  financial  proposals  as  to  State  aid  have  been  through  many 
•stages: — 

(1)  In  the  Bill  as  introduced  there  was  no  new  aid  grant  out  of 
State  funds. 

(2)  On  June  23rd  Mr.  Balfour  explained  to  the  House  new  financial 
proposals.  The  aid  grants  given  by  the  Voluntary  Schools  and 
Necessitous  School  Board  Acts  of  1897  were  done  away  with.  To  the 
amount  thus  set  free  (£860,000)  was  to  be  added  £900,000,  and  ,the 
£1,760,000  was  to  be  dealt  out  on  the  following  plan  :  Let  the  pro- 
duct of  a  penny  rate  be  x  pence  per  child  in  average  attendance.  Then 
the  amount  receivable  of  grant-in-aid  per  child  in  average  attendance 

(120  -  x\ 
:^ 1  pence  :  provided  that  the  total  amount 

contributed  in  Government  grants  was  not  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  and  that  the  minimum  grant  per  child 
in  average  attendance  was  48. 

(3)  This  proposal  8t<X)d  in  Mr.  Balfour's  name  on  the  Order  paper 
until  November  13th  when  the  Clause  above  given  was  put  down.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  State  money  available  by 
£400,000,  and  to  alter  the  conditions  as  to  the  rating  limit.  Even 
this  Third  Edition  had  to  give  way  to  a  Fourth  Edition — as  will  be 
seen  from  the  amendment  moved  by  Sir  R.  Finlay  (see  below). 
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2.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  (yavemher  17 th)  an  amendment 
to  substitute  for  the  area  of  the  "  authority  "  the  area  of  the  "  parish 
served  by  the  school ''  as  the  basis  of  calculation  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  a  penny  rate.     Lost  by  206  to  84  (majority  122). 

3.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  {November  17 th)  to  add  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b) — "  provided  that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny 
rate  in  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority,  not  being  a  county 
borough,  the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  assessment  for  county 
rates."  The  object  was  to  secure  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  received 
by  each  local  education  authority  within  the  county  should  be  based 
upon  the  same  valuation.  Agreed  to,  the  words  being  altered  into — '*  the 
rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,"  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  R.  Finlay. 

4.  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay  moved  {November  \7ih)  to  alter  the  proviso 
after  subsection  (b)  into 

'*  But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  payable  to  a 
local  education  authority  would  make  the  amount  payable  out  of  other 
sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of 
this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  three- 
pence in  the  pound,  the  Parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased  and  the 
amount  payable  out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal 
in  each  case  to  half  the  difference." 

Agreed  to.  This  made  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Clause.  The 
formula  for  the  aid  grant  is  now  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  product  of  a  penny  rate  be  x  pence  per  child  in  average 
attendance.     Then   the   amount  receivable  of  grant-in-aid  per   child 

in  average  attendance  is  4s.  +  5  \ 5 — 1  pence    (if  x  be  not  an 

even  number  of  ponce,  the  next  /ngher  even  number  must  be  used) : 
subject  to  the  following  proviso.  Let  £y  be  the  total  produce  of  a 
penny  rate  and  let  £z  be  the  amount  to  be  raised  locally  for  ele- 
mentaiy  education  after  the  new  State  aid  grant  is  paid.      Then  if 

3  y  is  greater  than  z  the  new  aid  grant  is  to  be  reduced  by  £ — '— — -, 
{^ee  also  fxige  110.) 

Clause  agreed  to  (November  17 th)  in  thA  foUotoing  form  : — 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897« 
and  under  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,  there 
shall  be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament :  — 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar  ;  and 

(b)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  e^&rr 

complete  twopence  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the 
authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar ;  provided 
that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area 
of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  county  borough 
the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis. 
But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  granta 
payable  to  a  local  education  authority  would  make  the  amouRt 
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payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their 
expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound,  the 
Parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount  payable 
out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case 
to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  ayera|;e  attendance, 
as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  authority. 


Endowmetits  (now  Section  13). 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  endowment,  or  the 
discretion  of  any  trustees  in  respect  thereof.  Provided  that,  where 
under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment  the 
income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  bo 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or 
the  part  thereof  as  the  case  may  be  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority, 
and  in  case  part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there 
is  no  provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determining 
the  amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall  be 
determiaed  in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a 
County  Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for 
mhich  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council  shall  be  credited  by 
the  Council  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of 
this  Act  in  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school  for  the 
purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or  if  the  Council  so  direct  shall 
oe  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes  in  the  proportions 
directed  by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the 
poor  rate  levied  in  the  parish. 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  17 th)  the  above  new  Clause 
Carried  (November  ISth)  by  212  to»95  (majority  117). 

2.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  (L)  moved  (November  ISih)  to  leave 
out  the  first  sentence.  Lost  by  172  to  92  (majority  80.)  It  was 
in  the  discussion  on  this  amendment  that  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

**  The  hon.  member  for  Mid-Glamorgan  (Mr,  8,  T.  Evans)  had  spoken  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  a  bargain.  He  knew  nothing  about  a  bargain ;  he 
had  entered  into  no  bargain,  and  that  was  a  phrase  which  he  absolutely 
dedioed  to  recognise." — (House  of  Convmons,  November  ISth,  1902.) 

3.  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (L)  moved  {November  ISth)  to  insert  new 
words  after  the  word  **  applied,"  making  the  proviso  read  thus  : — 
"  Provided  that,  where  under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting 
any  endowment  the  income  thereof  must  be  applied  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  trust  in  whole  or  in  part  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  the  income  or  part  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the  managers  for  that  purpose,  and  in  all 
other  cases,  and  subject  thereto,  the  income  or  the  i*esidue  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the  education  authority."  Lost  by 
227  to  118  (majority  109). 
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4.  Mr.  Llotd-Georgb  (L)  moved  (November  ISili)  the  first  of  a 
series  of  amendments  to  withdraw  from  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 
endowments  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dchool  as  an  institution, 
and  pot.  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric.  Lost  by  235  to 
120  (majority  115).  The  Government  declared  that  trust  deeds  must 
be  interpreted  in  a  court  of  law  and  I'efused  in  the  Bill  to  make  any 
cleareir  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  maintenance  ''  in  this  connection. 

5.  Mr.  Llotd-Georoe  (L)  moved  {November  18^i)  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  local  inquiry  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  local 
authority  and  the  managers.  Withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  amendment 
moved  by  Sir  W.  Anson  :  "  But  if  a  local  inquiry  be  demanded  by 
the  local  education  authority  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  Qot  be  given  until  after  a  local  inquiry^  of  which  ten  days'  notice 
shall  -be  given  to  the  trustees,  the  local  education  authority,  and  the 
minor  authority,  shall  have  been  held  by  the  Board  of  Education." 
The  words  "  at  the  cost  of  the  local  authority  "  added  by  188  to  90 
(majority  98)  on  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Gorst  (C). 

6.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LXJ)  moved  (November  ISlh)  an  amendment 
providing  that  any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a 
County  Council  shall  be  credited  by  the  Council  ''  to  the  parish  or 
parishes  served  by  the  school,  and  shall,  unless  otherwise  applied  in 
pursuance  of  a  scheme  piade  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  County  Council,  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  in  the 
parish  ov  parishes  served  by  the  school,  or  paid  to  the  overseers  atid 
applied  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate.''  Lost  by  194  to  109  (majority  85). 
The  case  for  this  was  excellently  stated  by  Mr.  Hobhouse : — 

'*  The  object,  of  the  amendment  was  to  provide  a  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  those  endowments  which  were  too  large  to  be  devoted  to  the  rates  in 
the  rough-and-ready  manner  proposed  by  the  clause.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  different  endowments  would  afl;ree  that  there  were  deeds  of  a 
varied  and  complex  character  which  could  ,not  well  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  very  summary  fashion  as  was  proposed  by  subsection  2.  In  some  cases 
those  endowments  were  of  a  very  considerable  size.  Among  the  list  which 
He  had  there  was  one  in  Hampshire  of  the  value  of  £183  a  year.  He  had 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  school  and  he  found  that  the  amount  spent  tm 
repairs  last  year  was  £28,  more  than  £100  on  salaries,  and  £33  on  fumishini^. 
It  was  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  endowment 
which  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  managers.  In  that  school  there  were 
only  42  children,  though  there  was  accommodation  for  70.  Supposing  a 
repair  fund  of  £20  or  £30  a  year  was  set  aside,  there  4¥ould  be  a  sum  of 
£150  a.  year  to  be  dealt  with  under  subsection  2.  In  this  parish  a  3d.  rate 
produced  only  £20  a  year,  and  therefore  £160  would  be  equivalent  to 
something  approaching  a  28.  rate.  The  effect  of  subsection  2  would  be  to 
devote  to  the  rates  a  Luyer  amount  than  the  new  burden  of  the  rates  was 
likely  to  amount  to,  and  tney  would  be  giving  a  consideiable  benefit  to  the 
ratepay^s  after  discharging  all  the  new  liabilities  which  feU  upon  them 
under  the  Bill.  A  provision  like  this,  which  said  that  educational  endow- 
ments should  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  rates,  was  neither  consistent  with 
equity  nor  with  the  principles  on  which  charities  had  been  administered  for 
many  years  in  this  country.  The  County  Council,  he  insisted,  would  have 
no  statutorv  power  to  apply  to  the  Boald  of  Education  for  a  new  scheme 
unless  words  like  his  were  inserted.    The  object  of  the  words  was  to  enable 
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the  County  Council  in  places  ^achaa  he  had  indicated  to  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  confirm  a  scheme  under  which  the  money  might  go  not 
entirely  in  aid  of  the  rates,  but  the  surplus  might  be  devoted  to  those 
various  educational  purposes  which  might  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  None  of  them  wished  to  take  the  money  away  from  the  parish,  but 
they  all  wished  to  see  that  the  money  was  not  wasted.  It  could  not  be  right 
to  give  a  bonus  to  the  ratepayers  out  of  money  intedded  for  educational 
endowments.  To  the  objection  that  the  trustees  might /themselves  apply, 
he  replied  that  the  trustees  might  have  no  interest  to  apply.  'Their  interest 
might  be  adverse,  they  might  be  the  largest  ratepayers  in  the  parish,  and 
trustees  were  but  human.  The  local  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  the  interest  and  the  duty  toapjlly,  and  they  were  the  body  that  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  going  to  an  impar^l  authority  like  the  Board  of 
Education  and  asking  for  a  Bohemie."^Hoif^  of  CommoHSy  Nooemher  18t/i, 
1902.)  ,.    .  ., 

Clatise  guillotined  and  carried  {Noveiaher  1 8fA)  in  the  following 
fonn : — 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  afiect  any  endowment,  or  the 
discretion  of  any  trustees  in  respect  thereof  :  Provided  that,  where 
under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment  the 
income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  i>art  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or 
the  part  thereof,  ^  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority, 
and  in  case  part  ohly  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there 
is  no  provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determining 
the  amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall  be 
determined  in  ease  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  but  if  a  local  inquiry  is  demanded  by  the 
local  education  authority,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  not  be  given  until  after  a  local  inquiry,  of  which  ten  days' 
previous  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  local  education  authority  and 
to  the  minor  local  authority  and  to  the  trustees,  shall  have  been 
fint  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  cost  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a  County 
Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which 
provision  is  to.be  made  by  the  Council,  shall  be  credited  by  the 
Council  in  aid  6f  the  rate  levied  for  the  puri)oses  of  Part  III.  of  this 
Act  in  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school  for  the  purposes 
of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or,  if  the  Council  so  direct,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  i)arishes  in  the  proportions  directed 

•       by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the  ovei*seers  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate 
levied  in  the  parish. 

Local  Authority's  Managers  (now  part  of  Section  6). 

OuiUoti'iied  and  agreed  to  (November  1 8th) : — 

In  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  bv  the  local  education 
authority  the  managers  representing  local  authorities  shall  be 
Appointed  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  -the  minor  local 
authority;  and 
(6)  Where  the-  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 
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Grouping  of  Schools  under  One  Management 
(now  Section  12). 
GuiHothied  and  agreed  to  (November  ISth)  : — 

(1)  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body 
of  managers  any  public  elementary  schooLs  provided  by  them,  and 
may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  group 
under  one  body  of  managers  any  such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of 
such  number  and  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as, 
in  the  case  of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority, 
may  be  determined  by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not 
so  provided,  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers, 
of  the  schools  concerned  and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in 
default  of  agreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of 
minor  local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schoola 
grouped  under  their  direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  unless  previously  determined  by 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  

Managers  {now  Section  ix), 

(1)  The  foundation  managers  of  the  school  shall  be  managers 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school,  but 
if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers  are 
in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
insufficient  or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that  there  is  no  such 
trust  deed  available,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  order 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  oe  made  on  the  application  of  the- 
existing  trustees  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  tiukt  period 
on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any  auch 
order  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  the 
trust  deed,  and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  if  it 
were  contained  in  a  trust  deed. 

In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any 
school  the  Board  of  Education  shall  liave  regard  to  the  principles- 
on  which  the  education  given  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in 
the  past. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circunf- 
stances  of  the  case  require  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any 
application  under  this  section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the 
final  order  is  made. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  trust  deed,  the  body  of 
managers  appointed  under  this  Act  for  a  public  elementary  sohool 
not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  the  managers, 
of  that  school  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  and,  so  far  as  respects  the 
management  of  the  school  as  a  public  elementary  school,  for  thfr 
purpose  of  the  trust  deed. 
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1.  Mb.  Balfour  moved  {November  \%ih)  above  new  Clause.  Carried 
(November  20<A)  by  225  to  100  (majority  125). 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd-Georoe  (L)  moved  (November  \%th)  to  insert  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  Clause  the  words  "  Two  of,"  with  a  view  to 
moving  an  amendment  subsequently  providing  that  two  of  the  four 
denominational  managers  of  a  non-provided  school  should  be  elected 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  for  the  time  being  in  the  school,  and  the 
remaining  two  by  the  communicants  or  members  of  the  denomination. 
Lost  by  218  to  108  (majority  110.)  The  Opposition  pointed  out  that, 
since  the  necessity  for  voluntary  subscriptions  would  no  longer  exist, 
the  chance  of  clerical  control,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  would 
be  greater  than  ever.  As  things  are  now,  the  fact  that  subscriptions 
have  to  be  obtained  imposes  an  entirely  salutary  check  upon  the 
clergyman,  since  he  knows  that  if  public  opinion  is  outraged  he  will 
lose  his  subscriptions.  But  the  Government  declined  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter.     Mr.  Bryce,  in  supporting  the  amendment,  said  : — 

'*As  to  the  argument  of  the  trust  deed,  that  was  simply  a  document 
which  determined  the  destination  of  certain  property,  and  he  denied  that  the 
right  of  looking  after  bricks  and  mortar  was  to  prevail  over  the  lives,  wishes, 
and  liberties  of  individual  living  men.  He  was  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  this 
right  of  property  continually  brought  forward  as  if  it  was  to  supersede  and 
override  the  rights  of  living  beings.  He  would  far  rather  buy  out  or  rent 
the  Bchool,  and  if  the  Government  would  come  forward  with  a  proposition  of 
that  stirt  they  would  find  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  money.  The 
bricks  and  mortar  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  what  was  called  for  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  And  were  the  rights  of  the  parent  to  be  altogether 
extinguished  and  denied,  because  he  was  an  individual  man,  without  the 
right  of  saying  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  every  other  individual 
man's  child  ?  The  idea  was  absurd.  Parents  were  a  kind  of  solidarity,  and, 
making  broadly,  the  wishes  of  the  parents  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  were  substantially  the  same.  They  would  only  obtain  substantial 
justice  if  they  adopted  the  representative  system."— (Ho?/.«»e  of  Commons^ 
Norember  19th,  1902.) 

3.  Mb.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (November  I9th)  to  insert  after 
"The  foundation  managers,''  in  the  first  line,  the  words  ''of  whom 
one  shall  be  the  parent  of  a  child  attending  the  school."  Lost  by  210 
to  96  (majority  114). 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (L)  moved  (November  I9th)  that  the 
managers  should  only  be  appointed  "for  a  term  of  three  years." 
Lost  by  117  to  60  (majority  57). 

5.  Mr.  C.  p.  Allen  (L)  moved  (November  I9th)  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  should  be  that  existing 
on  January  1st,  1902.  Lost  by  161  to  73  (majority  88).  This  was 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  new  trust  deeds,  as  has  already  been 
advised. 

6.  Mr.  Llotd-Georgr  (L)  moved  (November  I9th)  to  add  at  the 
end  of  the  first  subsection  the  words :  "  Provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  there  be  more  than  one  priest,  clerk  in  holy  orders,  or  minister 
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of  religion  appointed  as  foundation  miinager  on  '  ihe  committee  of 
management  of  any  school."     Lost  by  194  to  88  (majority  106). 

.    7.  Mr.  C.  p.  Trbyblyan  (L)  moved  (November  20th)  to  omit  the 
second  paragraph  of  subsection  (2).      Lost  by  171  to  82  (majority  89). 

8.  Mr.  H.  Hobhousb  (LU)  moyed  {Hovember  20th)  that  the  Board 
of  Eklucation,  in  making  an  order  under  the  section,  should  have 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  school  buildings.     Agreed  to. 

9.  Mr.  Buxton  (L)  moved  ^ November  20th)  to  insert  a  proviso  to 
the  effect  that  no  order  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  the 
section  should  treat  as  denominational  a  school  which  could  not  be 
shown  to  have  received  a  denominational  character  from  those  who 
established  it.  Amended,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  8.  T.  Evans  (L), 
by  including  also  schools  "  which  have  been  made  denominational 
by  a  valid  sclieme."  Amendment  as  amended  lost  by  200  to  86 
(majority  114). 

10.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  (L)  moved  (November  20th)  to  insert  after 
the  words  "  the  local  education  authority  shall "  the  words  "  subject  to 
the  previsions  of  this  Act,  have  the  right  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  teachers."  Withdrawn,  Mr.  Balfour  pledging  himself  to  put  down 
an  amendment  on  report  stage  "  if  on  further  consideration  it  should 
appear  to  be  required."  [See  fmae  9*2.)  This  raised  a  most  important 
point,  since  the  National  Society's  trust  deeds  give  the  Bishop  power 
to  dismiss  a  teacher. 

11.  Mr.  Lucas  (C)  [on  behalf  of  Major  Sbbly  (C)]  moved  to  insert 
at  the  end  of  the  clause.;  -'Where  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the 
trustees  or  managers  of  a  school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  bene- 
fit is,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  dependent  on  any 
qualification  of  the  managers,  the  qualification  of  the  foundation 
managers  only  shall,  in  case  of  question,  be  i-egaitled."  Agreed  to, 
this  forming  new  subsection  (5). 

Clause  carried  (November  20th)  with  an  additioiud  subsectv  n  (5),  see 
ajbove^  and  with  stihsection  (2)  oafoUowa  : — 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the 
existing  owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  schoul,  made  within  a 
period  of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that 
period  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any 
other  person  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any 
such  order  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shaU  have  efiect  as  part 
of  the  trust  deed,  and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect 
as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  trust  deed.  Before  such  order  is  made 
,  reasonable  notice  thereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  draft  order, 
shall  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  existing  owners,  trustees,  or  managers,  and  any 
other  persons  who  appear  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  in- 
terested. 

In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regai'd  to  any  school 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
school  building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  education  given 
in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 
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Apportionment  of  School  Fees  {now  Section  14). 

Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  fees  have  been  charged 
in  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  charge  fees 
in  respect  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  those  fees  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers. 

1.  Sib  W.  Anson  moved  {Nove^nher  ^Oth)  above  new  Clause. 
Carried  by  228  to  99  (majority  129).  In  moving  the  Clause  Sir  W. 
Anson  said  : — 

'*  They  (/«««)  were  charged  for  various  purposes — to  raise  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  given  or  of  the  apparatus  proyided,  or  to  mipply  the  place  of 
mhtci-ifdiotis  where  there  mere  no  snbacrtbers,  but  where  people  paid  fees 
because  they  were  willing  to  pay  to  that  extent  for  the  school.  'The  new 
cUuse  would  enable  these  payments  to  go  on,  but  it  required  that  they 
should  be  apportioned  between  the  managers  and  the  local  authority.  It 
was,  of  course,  open  to  the  local  authority  to  withdraw  the  right  to  charge 
fees  alt<^)gether,  but  it  might  be  found  desirable  that  during  the  period  of 
transition  fees  should  be  continued.  It  would  eaut  off  Ihe  change  when  the 
Voluntary  schools  no  longer  received  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  deal  with 
at  their  own  discretion,  but  would  only  have  such  money  as  the  local 
authority  should  give  them." — {House  of  Commons,  ISovemher  20*^,  1902.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Bill  has  been  *'  amended "  in  the- 
interests  of  the  Church — we  say  "  the  Church  "  because  three  quartera 
of  the  denominational  schools  are  Church  schools  and  because  through^ 
out  it  is  the  Church  which  has  made  claims  upon  the  Governments 
Here  are  three  ways  in  which  the  Church  managers  have  been  endowed,, 
all  (tf  them  forming  no  part  of  the  original  Bill : — 

(1) 

The  Church  managers  are  allowed  to  charge  the  local  authority 
rent  for  the  teachers  school-house  where  there  is  one,  although  these^ 
houses  were  many  of  them  partly  built  out  of  State  grants.  Mr. 
McKenna  has  received  the  following  Ministerial  answer  as  t<>  th& 
State  grants  for  school  teachers'  houses : — 


No.  of  Houses. 

Total  Amount  of  Grant. 

1843-1849 

184 

£13,413 

1849-1869 

1,108 

£139,538 

1860 

312 

£41,292 

1861-1881 

1,686 

£109,590 

Total     1843-1881  3,290  £303,833 

It  is  added  that 

(1)  For  1843-1849  the  figures  are  only  approximate,  as  the  existing 
records  are  imperfect. 

(2)  For  1846-1859  the  grant  in  respect  of  the  teacher's  house  has 
been  calculated  at  one-third  of  the  total  grant  made  to  the  school  at 
the  time  ;  and 

(3)  During  the  year  1860  grants  were  for  the  moat  part  made  at 
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the  rate  of  £100  for  each  teacher's  house,  and  from  1861  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  £65  for  each  house. 

Tt  is  for  these  school-houses,  partly  built  with  public  money,  that  a 
rent  is  now  to  be  paid  to  the  denominationalists,  who  are  thus  made  a 
present  of  £350,000  of  State  money. 

(2) 
The  managers  are  allowed  to  share  with  the  local  authority  the 
ttidowments^  amounting  to  about  £1 50,000  a  year — this  by  a  clause 
passed  under  the  guillotine. 

(3) 
The  managers  are  allowed  to  share  with  the  local  authority  the 
fee8.     Sir  William  Anson  (in  answer  to  Mr  Langley)  has  given  the 
following  figures  : — 


Schools. 

NudjInt 
cbarging  fees. 

Amount. 

Church  of  England      ... 

...     1,576     ... 

...       121,815 

Wesleyan          

...        307     ... 

...       29,981 

lloman  Catholic 

113     ... 

7,163 

British,  etc. 

330     ... 

...       31,161 

£190,120 

We  are  glad  that  there  were  two  Unionists  who  roundly  denounced 
this  last  concession  to  the  Church.     Mr.  Middlemore  (LU)  said  : — 

**  The  new  clause  had  taken  him  very  much  by  surprise.  The  House 
distinctly  understood  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Voluntary  schools  were 
going  to  maintain  the  fabrics  of  the  schools.  The  Prime  Minister  luid  told 
them  so,  and  it  was  so  stated  in  the  Bill.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the 
money  for  the  purpose  was  to  a  large  extent  to  be  supplied  to  the  subecriberH 
and  the  managers,  and  in  proportion  as  the  money  was  provided  from  other 
sources  the  subscribers  and  the  managers  would  not  have  to  maintain  the 
fabrics  of  the  schools.  In  that  respect  the  country  had  been  led  astruy. 
He  thought  the  Church  would  suffer  extremely  from  that  form  of 
Hharp  piuctice.  Would  the  Church  be  content  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 
receive  this  money  ?  He  wanted  some  one  who  held  the  honour  of  tJie 
Church  deal*  to  rise  up  and  denounce  this  proposal  as  an  micleau  thing. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  Church  receiving  this  money,  or  ten  times 
more,  provided  she  could  receive  it  with  clean  hands.  But  he  had  the 
deepest  objection  to  the  Church  receiving  any  money  which  was  the  result  of 
a  broken  understanding.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  the  Cliurch  or  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  to  juggle  with  the  nation  in  this  way.  If  the 
clause  were  {lassed  it  would  be  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  Church  and  a 
Htigma  upon  the  divine  cause  of  which  she  was  the  chief  exponent.  On  the 
lowest  grounds,  on  grossly  gix>ss  grounds,  she  could  not  afford  to  do  this 
thing.  It  would  be  brought  up  against  her  some  time  when  the  question  of 
disestablishment  was  before  the  country.  It  would  endanger  her  temporali- 
ties in  the  future,  as  it  would  affect  her  spiritualities  in  the  present.     There- 
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fore  he  hoped  that  some  strong  man  who  was  a  spokesman  of  the  Church 
would  stand  op  and  say  that  the  Church  would  havini;  nothing  to  do  with 
this  eltMse"— (House  of  Vommotis,  November  20th,  1902.) 

Mr.  C.  McArthur  (C)  said  :— 

**What  would  the  managers  require  this  money  for,  except  i-epairs 
or  improvements  ?  Clause  18,  however,  provided  that  the  managers  should, 
out  of  *  funds  provided  by  them,'  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair,  and 
make  necessary  alterations  and  improvements.  Surely  that  meant  out  of 
funds  provided  by  private  sources  ;  not  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  school 
children.  The  present  proposal,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  undid  the  effect  of 
Clause  18.  He  did  not  think  it  was  fair,  and  he  would  vote  against  it." — 
(HuftM  of  Commons,  November  20th,  1902.) 

2.  Db.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  {Novtmber  20th)  that  where  fees 
continae  to  be  charged  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school 
should  be  credited  with  the  money  as  a  contribution  in  relief  of  the 
rate  for  education.     Lost  by  182  to  85  (majority  97.) 

Clause  carried  ufia^tered. 


Schools  Attached  to  Institutions  (now  Section  15). 

The  local  education  authority  may  maintain  as  a  public  eUmeii- 
tanj  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  Hhall  not  be 
required  so  to  maintain,  any  marine  school,  or  any  school  which  is 
part  of,  or  is  held  in  the  premises  of,  any  institution  in  which 
children  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to  maintain  such  a  school 
shall  not  render  the  school  incai)able  of  receiving  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so  maintained,  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers. 

81E  W.  Anson  moved  (November  20t/t)  above  Clause.  Carried  by 
228  to  99  (majority  129).  The  words  in  italics  were  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L). 


Application  of  Act  to  Scilly  Islands  {luno  Section  26). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  shall  be  the  local  educatitm  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  general 
expenses  of  the  Council. 

Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  20th)  above  Clause.     Guillotined 
and  agreed  to. 

SCHEDULES. 

All  Jour^scheduleSj  tvith  Government  amendments  (very  considerahle 
in  number)  yuUlotineti  and  agreed  to. 


Bill  as  amended  reported  to  the  House  by  2x2  to  83 
(nu^ority  129). 
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B.— REPORT  STAGE  (Novmihei'  2oth~2Sth,  1902.) 

[OoveTfiment  drafting  amendments  not  affecting  j)oint8  of  stir'atan-e 
are  not  dealt  ivith,^ 

New  Clauses. 

1.  Mb.  Trevblyan  (L)  moved  [November  25th)  that  from 
January  1st,  1904,  any  school  charging  fees  should  cease  to  be  a 
public  elementary  school.  Lost  by  167  to  101  (majority  66).  The 
object  was  to  prevent  fees  being  charged  so  that  in  lieu  of  subscription 
they  might  assist  denominational  managers  to'  maintain  the  school- 
house. 

2.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (C)  moved  {November  2bth)  a.  new  clause 
providing  a  light  of  entry  for  denominationalist  teaching  iii  provided 
schools  and  for  various  kinds  of  religious  instruction  in  denomina- 
tional schools.     Lost  by  243  to  57  (majority  186). 

3.  Mr.  Bryce  (L)  moved  (November  2bth)^  a  new  clause  to  permit 
of  denominational  schools  being  leased  at  a  rent  or  purchased  by  the 
local  education  authority,  the  denominational  managers  reserving  the 
use  of  the  buildings  when  not  required  by  the  authority  in  school 
hours.     Lost  by  196  to  102  (majority  94). 

4.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  (November  25</«),  a  new  clause  to 
permit  of  the  Schix)l  Board'  being  retained  as  the  authority  for  Elemen- 
tary Education  by  resolution  of  the  Council.  Lost  by  207  to  106 
(majority  101). 

5.  Mr.  Hklme  (L)  moved  {November  25^*)  a  new  clause,  restricting 
denominational  teaching  in  denominational  schools  to  the  last  half-hour 
of  the  school,  to  be  given  to  children  whose  parents  had  in  writing 
expressed  a  desire  for  such  teaching.  Lost  by  210  to  106  (majority 
104). 

Part  IL — Higher  Education. 

Powers  to  Aid  Higher  Education  (Section  2). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (NovemI>er  2bth)  to  add  a  new  subsection 
at  end  of  Clause : — 

*'  (2)  A  Council  in  exercising  their  povrers  under  this  Act  shall     . 
have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or  colleges, 
and  any  stepH  already  taken  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  . 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1S89  and  1891." 

V  Guillotined  and  carried  by  209  to  108  (majority  101). 

Religious  Instruction  (Section  4). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  2t)th)  to  leave  out  "or  college  " 
and  insert  "college  or  Hostel/'  Guillotined  and  carried  by  213  to 
107  (majority  106). 
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Part  III. — Elbmentart  Education. 
Powers  and  Duties  as  to  Elementary  Education  (Section  5). 

1.  Mr.  Duncan  (L)  moved  (November  25/A)  to  omit  the  Clause,  to 
prevent  the  abolition  of  School  Boards.  Lost  by  166  to  71  (majority 
95). 

2.  Mr.  G.  White  (L)  moved  {November  26th)  an  amendment  to 
make  the  Cbwper-Temple  Clause  run  in  all  schools,  whether  provided 
or  not  provided.     Lost  by  171  to  92  (majority  79). 

Management  of  Schools  (Section  6). 

1.  Mr.  Runciman  (L)  moved  {Xovember  2%th)  to  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Clause  "areas  where  there  appears  to  the  local 
education  authority  to  be  only  one  school  available  for  children 
resident  in  such  area.''     Lost  by  208  to  117  (majority  yl). 

2.  Mr,  Compton  Rickbtt  (L)  moved  (Naveniber  26th)  an  amendment 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  representative  managers  on 
the  school  management  committee  of  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
authority  from  two  to  four  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  foundation 
inauagers  from  four  to  two.  Lost  by  178  to  96  (majority  82).  Mr. 
A.  Cross  (the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  Camlachie,  Glasgow)  said  : — 

''  While  he  accorded  a  general  support  to  the  Government  he  believed 
that  he  had  a  clear  mandate  from  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  His 
fellow-countrymen  in  Scotland  were  unable  to  understand  this  principle  of 
four  and  two  managers  as  arranged  by  the  Bill.  The  Government  could  not 
dissociate  the  principle  of  public  ccmtrol  from  the  granting  of  public  money 
from  the  rates.  Ele  believed  that  a  blunder  had  been  committed  by  the 
irciremment  in  this  matter,  and  he  urged  them  to  concede  equality  of 
representation  as  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  in  the  interest  of  those  whom 
they  were  deairous  to  serve." — (House  of  Commojis.  November  26thj  1902.) 
There  were  other  strong  Unionist  protests  against  this  giving  of  a  two 
thirds  majority  to  the  denominationalists. 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 

1.  Mr.  Lambert  (L)  moved  (Xi.vemher  26th)  that  the  words  "The 
consent  of"  should  be  omitted  from  the  beginning  of  subsection  (c), 
the  intention  being  subsequently  to  insert  other  words  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  that  the  local  authority  would  appoint  and  dismiss 
teachers.     Lost  by  178  to  82  (majority  96). 

2.  Mr.  Yoxall  (L)  moved  {November  26th)  to  amend  the  Clause  by 
leaving  out  the  words  "Provided  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to 
religious  creed  or  denomination,"  and  inserting,  "  The  appointment  of 
teachers  shall  be  made  from  among  persons  willing  to  teach  in  the 
school,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination."  Lost 
by  168  to  69  (majority  99). 

3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  (L)  moved  (November  21th)  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school- 
house  fr^  of  any  charge  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  & 
public  elementary  school,  thereby  omitting  the  words  "  except  for  the 
teacher's  dwelling-hoase  "    Lost  by  179  to  88  (majority  91). 
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4.  Mr.  Cripps  (C)  moved  {November  21th)  to  omit  subsection  (4), 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  Clause.  Lost  by  295  to  35  (majority  260).  {See 
page  662.) 

5.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  21th)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section : — 

**The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of   management 
.    required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  (subject 
to  the  powers  of  the  local  education  authority  under  this  section) 
have  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers." 
Guillotined  and  agreed  to.     This  was  to  meet   the   point  raised  on 
Committee  stage  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  {see  page  57). 

Provision  of  New  Schools  (Section  8). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  21th)  to  add  the  following 

subsection : — 

'*  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  enlargement 
of  a  public  elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision 
of  a  new  school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

Guillotined  and  carried  by  233  to  108  (majority  125). 

Aid  Grant  (Section  xo). 
1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  21th)  an  amendment  adding  to 
the  provision  that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the 
area  of  a  local  education  authority,  not  being  a  county  borough,  the 
rate  should  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,  the  words 
*'  which,  in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in  the  area 
of  the  local  education  authority,  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  of  Education  think  just.''     Guillotined  and  agreed  to. 

Managers  (Section  iz). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  21th)  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  words  "  Before  such  order  is  made,  reasonable,"  in  the  sentence 
providing  that  "  Before  such  order  [an  order  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion] is  made,  reasonable  notice  thereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
draft  order,"  shall  be  given  to  the  bodies  and  persons  interested. 
Guillotined  and  carried  by  226  to  99  (majority  127). 

2.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  21th)  to  add  a  new  aab- 
section  [subsection  11  (8)  of  Act — see  page  122].  Guillotined  and 
carried  by  2 U  to  91  (majority  123). 

Part  IV. — General. 
Education  Committees  (Section  17). 

1.  Sir  C.  Dilkb  (L)  moved  {November  2Bth)^  an  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  out  that  part  of  the  clause 
which  provided  that  the  Education  Committees  should  be  constituted 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council,  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  object  being  to  obtain  greater  elasticity 
in  the  schemes.     Lost  by  142  to  62  (majority  80). 

2.  Mr.  Yoxall  (L)  moved  {Nov^nber  2Bth)  to  confine  to  the  case 
of  County  Councils  the  words  of  the  subsection  providing  that  every 
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^heme  "  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  who  shall  also  be  members  of  the  Council, 
unless  the  Council  should  otherwise  determine. '^     Agreed  to. 

3.  Mr.  H.  HoBHOUSE  (LU)  moved  {November  28th)  an  amendment 
to  secure  that  tlie  Council  should  not  be  obliged,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  against  its  will,  to  accept  as  members  of  an 
education  committee  the  nominees  of  outside  bodies.  Lost  by  155 
to  81  (majority  74).  It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  W.  Anson  said  that 
''a  nomination  might  be  made  by  the  selected  body,  and  that  the 
Council  might  refuse  to  appoint  the  nominee  of  that  body." 

4.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  28<A)  to  add  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (5) : — 

**  And  before  approving  any  scheme  ivhich  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  more  than  one  education  committee  shall  satisfy 
themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  general 
co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education." 
Agreed  to. 

Arrangements  Between  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
Councils  (Section  20). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  2Sth)  to  limit  the  making  of 
arrangements  between  local  education  authorities  and  Councils  to  the 
"  management "  of  any  school  or  college,  deleting  the  word  "  control." 
Guillotined  and  carried  by  172  to  78  (majority  94). 

Definitions  (Sections  22,  23,  and  24). 
1  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  2Sth)  to  redefine  elementary 
school  by  excluding  evening  schools  when  the  education  given  is  other 
than  "  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  prescribed  by 
regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose." 
Guillotined  and  carried  by  171  to  77  (majority  94). 

2.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  2Sth)  to  add  as  a  new  sub- 
section (3) ; — 

'^The  power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at 
a  public  elementary  day  school  or  at  evening  schools  which  are 
elementary  schools." 
Onillotined  and  agreed  to. 

3.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  28eh)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
jection [section  24  (5)  of  Act — see  page  130].  Guillotined  and  carried 
by  164  to  70  (majority  94). 

5.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  28th)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section [section  23  (9)  of  Act^eee  page  129].  Guillotined  and 
agreed  to. 

Extent,  Commencement,  and  Short  Title  (Section  27). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {Noi^mber  28th)  that  the  Act  shall  come 

into  operation  on  the  appointed  day  (March  26th,  1903),  or  such  other 

nlay,  not  being  more  than  18  months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education 

iDAj  appoint — ^iuAtead  of  12  months  later.    Guillotined  and  agreed  to. 
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II.— HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

(  We  only  give  details  of  important  amendments.  Many  were  only 
discussed  and  not  pressed,  since  they  infringed  the  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons.) 

A.— COMMITTEE  (December  9tA-ll/A,  1902). 

Fart  II. — Highbb  Education. 

Power  to  aid  Higher  Education  (Section  2). 

1.  Earl  Beauchamp  (L)  moved  (December  Wi)  an  amendment  to* 

provide  that  the  local  education  authority  should  take  such  steps  *'  as. 

are  necessary,"  instead  of  such  steps  '*  as  seem  to  them  desirable,"  to  aid 

the  supply  of  Higher  Education.     Lost  by  174  to  33  (majority  141). 

Religious  Instruction  (Section  4). 

1.  Viscount  Halifax  (C)  moved  (December  9<A)  to  omit  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  subsection,  which  provided  that  **  no  catechifim 
or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious  denomination  shall 
be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel "  provided  by  the 
Council — the  words  which  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  into  the  area  of  secondary  education.     Withdrawn. 

2.  Viscount  Goschrn  (LU)  moved  (December  9/A)  to  add  after  the 
provision  that  no  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination 
shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by 
the  local  authority,  the  following  words :  "  Except  in  cases  where  the 
local  education  authority,  at  the  request  of  the  parents  or  scholars,  c»r 
on  other  grounds,  allow  any  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the  authority. "^ 
Accepted  by  the  Government  and  carried  by  107  to  14  (majority  93). 

3.  Earl  Beauchamp  (L)  moved  (December  ^th)  to  make  the  Con- 
science clause  to  apply  to  boarders  as  well  as  to  day  and  evening 
scholars  in  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from  or  maintained 
by  a  local  education  authority.    Lost  by  121  to  19  (majority  102). 

Part  III. — Elementary  Education. 
Management  of  Schools  (Section  6). 
1.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  (L)  moved  (December  ^th)  to  provide 
that  the  foundation  managers  of  the  non-provided  schools  shonld  be 
two,  instead  of  four,  as  provided  by  the  Bill  (a  consequential  amend- 
ment enacting  that  two  managers  should  be  appointed  by  the  major 
and  two  by  the  minor  authority).  Lost  by  158  to  27  (majority  131), 
This  led  to  a  most  interesting  discussion.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  sapng  that  the  two-thirds 
majority  of  managers  in  Voluntary  schools  were  appointed  by  the 
Government  *'  in  so  far  as  the  Government  represented  the  majority 
in  Parliament."     Whereupon  there  ensued  the  following  dialogue  : — 
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'*  The  DuxE  OF  Devonshire,  who  was  indistinctly  heard,  said  he  did  not 
Icnow  that  he  quite  recognised  his  argument  as  it  was  represented  by  the 
noble  earL 

*'The  Earl  of  Crewe  said  the  noble  duke  used  the  words  '  Majority  in 
Parliament.' 

'•  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  words 
*  majority  in  Parliament'  had  got  into  his  speech." 

Unfortunately  for  himself  the  Duke  attempted  to  justify  the 
unfortunate  jMece  of  foreign  substance  which  had  intruded  itself  into 
his  speech,  and  thereby  got  hopelessly  tangled  up  with  Lord  Rosebery. 
For  he  found  himself  arguing  that  the  Voluntary  managers  were  the 
creation  of  a  mysterious  entity  which  he  called  the  State. 

**The  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  His  contention  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  schools  -  would  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayers,  it  was  the  taxpayer  and  not  the  ratepayer  who  had  the 
right  to  the  majority  of  the  representation  on  the  board  of  management,  if 
anybody.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  taxpayer  should  be 
directly  represented  on  the  management  of  these  schools 

'*  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  :  Why  ? 

**"  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  Who  is  to  appoint  the  representative  of 
the  tumayers  1 

'•  The  EIarl  of  Rosebery  :  The  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

•'  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  What  taxpayers  ?    The  income-taxpayers  ? 

**  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  :  I  did  not  mean  the  income-taxpayers  only. 
Is  the  noble  duke  so  little  conversant  with  the  finance  of  this  coimtry  as  to 
suppose  that  the  public  income  is  derived  from  income-tax  only  ? " 

The  taxpayer  and  not  the  ratepayer,  says  the  Duke,  pays  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  school.  Therefore,  the  majority  ought  to 
belong  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  ratepayer  has  no  grievance  if  he  is 
left  out  in  the  cold.  But  there  is  no  known  method  of  giving  the 
taxpayer  a  majority.  Therefore,  the  taxpayer  also  must  stand  aside 
and  somebody  else  must  come  in.  And,  if  somebody  else  must  come 
in,  why  shouldn't  it  be  the  Church  ? 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 

1.  The  Bishop  op  Manchester  moved  (December  lOth)  to  insert 
in  subsection  (a)  (which  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  school  managers 
to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  local  authority  as  to  secular 
instruction)  the  following  words  :  "  But  as  far  as  such  directions  have 
reference  to  a  time-table  of  the  school  in  which  religious  instruction  is 
given,  they  «hall  provide  that  a  reasonable  time  be  secured  during 
school  hours  for  religious  instruction."  Withdrawn  in  favour  of 
words  suggested  by  the  Bishop  op  Winchester  and  accepted  (with 
slight  emendation)  by  the  Government :  "  No  directions  given  under 
this  proviaioB  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable  facilities 
for  reiigiofis  instruction  during  school  hours." 

2.  The  Archbishop  op  York  moved  {December  lOth)  to  confine 
the  liability  of  the  managers  in  a  non-provided  school  to  keeping  the 
school-house  not  "  in  goad  repair,"  but  "  in  structural  repair."  With- 
drawn in  favour  of  next  amendment.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
resisting  it  said: — 
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^'  The  Goveminent  had  gone  some  way  in  relieving  the  necessity  for  very- 
large  voluntary  subscriptions.  They  proposed  to  provide  that  the  managers 
should  continue  to  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  existing  endowments, 
and  that,  where  fees  were  maintained,  a  certain  proportion  of  these  fees 
should  be  devoted  to  the  charges  which  fell  upon  tne  managers.  They  had 
also  just  decided  to  enable  the  managers  to  charge  a  rent  for  the  teacher*s- 
house.  In  his  opinion,  their  lordships  must  look  at  all  these  provisions  as 
part  of  the  arrangement,  which  was  the  best  the  Government  had  been  able 
to  suggest,  in  regard  to  the  financial  relations  between  the  local  authority 
and  the  managers.  He  therefore  deprecated  as  strongly  as  he  could  any 
proposal  matenally  to  modify  that  arrangement  in  favour  of  one  party  or  the 
other.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  he  asked  the  House  to  adhere  to  the 
arrangement.  This  Bill  never  proposed  to  relieve  those  who  were  interested 
in  denominational  schools  from  the  necessity  of  finding  some  portion  of  the 
expenditure  which  would  be  required." — {Hmiae  of  LoixtSf  December 
10th,  1902.)       • 

3.  The  Bishop  op  Manchester  moved  (Decemher  \Oth)  to 
provide  that  "  all  damage  due  to  wear  and  tear  should  be  made  good 
by  the  local  authority."  Resisted  by  the  Government  but  carried  by 
114  to  88  (majority  26).     (See  also  page  99.) 

4.  The  Bishop  of  Hebbford  (L)  moved  {December  lOih)  to  pro- 
vide that  in  non-provided  schools  all  (instead  of  only  assistant  and 
pupil)  teachers  might  be  appointed  without  reference  to  religious  creed 
and  denomination.     Lost  by  167  to  27  (majority  140). 

5.  The  LoBD  Chancellor  moved  several  amendments  to  redraft 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  (see  pa>ge  106).     Canned  without  a  division. 

6.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (C)  moved  that  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  in  non-provided  schools  should  be  under  the 
control,  not  of  the  whole  body  of  managers,  but  of  the  foundation 
managers.     Lost  by  87  to  28  (majority  59). 

7.  Viscount  Halifax  (C)  moved  to  amend  the  Kenyon-Slanej 
clause  by  making  it  read  "  Provided  always  that,  in  schools  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  any  one  or  more  of  the* 
foundation  managers,  if  any  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  religiooa 
instruction  given  in  such  school,  may  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  whose  decision  shall  be  final."  Lost  by  157  to  20  (majority 
137).  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  resisting  this  amendment,  was  be- 
trayed into  making  quite  a  Libera]  speech  : — 

'*  When  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Rohtiiaon)  said  that  this  Bill  ooosti- 
tuted  an  improper  interference  with  trust  deeds,  he  forgot  that  it  did  not 
deal  only  with  trust  deeds.  The  distribution  of  uublic  money  was  also  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  those  who  subscribed  public  money 
in  aid  of  the  schools  had  not  the  right  to  some  voice  in  what  was  taught  in 
the  schools.  Whether  the  conditions  were  right  or  wrong  they  were  a  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  trust  deeds.  In  ignoring  the  contribution  of  public  money^ 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  done  what  he  never  did  in  his  judicial 
capacity — missed  the  heart  of  the  matter." — (Hmme  of  Lords,  December  l(Hh^ 
1902.) 

Excellent  doctrine — the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  Act  is  such  a  aorrj 
application  of  it. 
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8.  The  Duke  of  Northumbbrland  (C)  moved  {December  lOth)  to 
add  at  the  end  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  ;  "  Provided  always  that 
any  person  having  under  the  trust  deed  duties  in  respect  of  the 
religious  instruction  shall  not  be  prevented  from  discharging  such 
duties  except  with  the  consent  of  the  recognised  authorities  of  the 
denomination  to  which  the  school  belongs."  Lost  by  96  to  65  (majority 
31).  Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  to  destroy  the  Kenyon  -  Slaney 
clause,  which  was  thereupon  added  by  114  to  25  (majority  89). 

Meetings  in  Schoolroom  (New  Clause). 
1.  Lord  Burohclbrb  (L)  moved  (December  llth)  to  insert  as  a 
new  clause  a  provision  declaring  that  the  local  education  authority 
should  permit  the  use  of  any  room  in  the  school,  on  such  occasions  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  educational  purposes  of  the  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  support  of  any  candidate  in  a  Parliamentary,  municipal, 
or  local  election.     Lost  by  77  to  23  (majority  54). 

Right  of  Entry  (New  Clause). 

1.  Earl  Lytton  (C)  moved  {December  llth)  the  following  new 
clause: — 

'^  The  managers  of  all  public  elementary  schools,  whether  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  or  not,  may,  at  the  request  of  parents  of  children 
attending  such  schools,  permit  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  such 
chOdren  according  to  the  tenets  and  faith  of  their  parents,  in  the  school 
buildings,  at  hours  other  than  those  assigned  for  secular  instruction,  without 
making  any  charge  for  the  use  of  such  buildings,  provided  that  the  instruction 
be  under  the  direction  and  management  of  a  responsible  person  or  a  respon- 
sible authority  duly  accredited  on  behalf  of  the  religious  community  to  which 
the  parents  concerned  belong,  and  provided  that  such  person  or  authority,  or 
the  accrediting  body,  shall  undertake  to  defray  any  necessary  cost  of  such 
religious  instruction,  and,  if  reouired,  extra  remuneration  of  the  caretaker  of 
the  school  buildings,  and  to  make  good  any  damage  that  may  occur." 

Lost  by  74  to  68  (majority  6).  This  was  resisted  by  the  Government 
(who  had  the  support  of  liord  Spencer)  not  so  much  on  the  merits  as 
because  it  was  too  controversial  a  proposal  to  insert  at  a  late  stage. 

Education  Committee  (Section  17). 

1.  Lord  Colbridgb  (L)  moved  {December  llth)  to  omit  the  words 
"  unless  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine "  which  permit  the 
CVmncil  not  to  have  a  majority  on  the  Education  Committee  of  their 
own  members.     Lost  by  75  to  20  (majority  55). 

2.  Viscount  Llandapp  (C)  moved  (December  llth)  to  specify  as 
ontaide  bodies,  to  be  represented  on  the  Education  Committee,  associa- 
tions of  Voluntary  schools.     Agreed  to. 

3.  The  Earl  op  Campbrdowx  (C)  moved  (December  llth)  to  ameiid 
the  words  which,  in  relation  to  membership  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, provided  that  ''  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person 
by  reason  only  of  bis  holding  ofiioe  in  a  school  or  college  aided, 
provided,  or  maintained  by  the  Council,"  by  leaving  out  from  this 
proviso  the  words  *'  school  or.''     Withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  amend- 
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ment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  added  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  '*  otherwise  than  under  Part  III.  of  the  Act,''  thus  ex- 
cluding from  the  Education  Committee  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
Agreed  to. 

Expenses  (Section  i8). 
1.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved   {December  llth)  to  insert 
in  subsection  (C)  the  words  "  or  rent,"  after  "  capital  expenditure." 
Agreed  to  after  Lord  Spencer  had  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  clear 
breach  of  privilege. 

B.— REPORT  (December  Uth,  1902). 

Management  of  Schools  (Section  6). 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved  (December  I3th)  drafting  amend- 
ments  which  had  the  effect  of  taking  clause  12  into  subsection  (2) 
of  this  clause.     Clause  12  was  subsequently  cut  out 

Provision  of  New  Schools  (Section  8). 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved  (December  I3th)  a  new  sub- 
section, "Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a 
local  education  authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be 
treated  as  the  provision  of  a  new  school/'     Agreed  to. 

Definitions  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions  (Section  22). 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved  (December  13</i)  amendments  to 
redraft  the  three  subsections  (1),  (2),  and  (3;,  which  defined  elementary 
and  higher  education.  The  effect  of  the  amendments  was  to  exclude 
from  *'  elementary  education ''  all  instruction  given  in  evening  schools. 
A  division  was  taken  on  one  of  the  amendments,  which  was  carried  by 
58  to  14.  This  action,  taken  not  merely  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but,  so 
to  speak,  at  11.55,  did  away  with  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee  and  on  Report. 

C— AFTER   THIRD   READING   (December  15<A,  1902). 
(In  the  House  of  Lords  amendments  can  also  be  moved  at  this  stage.) 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 

The  DuKB  OF  Norfolk  (C)  moved  (December  Ibth)  to  add  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection  1  (d),  dealing  with  wear  and  tear :  "  This 
obligation  on  the  local  education  authority  shall  throw  no  additional 
charge  on  any  public  fund.''  Agreed  to  by  the  Government  and 
carried  by  56  to  17  (majority  39).  We  deal  below  with  the  privilege 
point  involved  in  this  amazing  trick. 

Education  Committees  (Section  27). 

1.  Lord  Ribblbsdalb  (L)  moved  (December  Ibtfi)  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  recommendation  "  after  the  word  '*  nomination,"  with  the 
object  of  enabling  the  Council  to  appoint  representatives  on  a  com- 
mittee on  the  "nomination  or  recommendation"  of  outside  bodies. 
Accepted  by  the  Government  and  agreed  to. 
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III.-COMMONS'   CONSIDERATION  OF  LORDS' 
AMENDMENTS    {December  l^th  and  I7th). 

[We  omit  drafting  amendments  as  fvell  as  those  of  slight  importance.'] 

Religious  Instruction  (Section  4). 

Lords'  Amendment  to  add  at  end  of  subsection  4(1): — 

£xcept  in  cases  where  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  parents 
of  scholars,  or  on  other  grounds,  allow  any  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  college,  or  hostel  otherwise  than  at  the 
cost  of  the  Council. 

1.  Mr.  Bryce  (L)  moved  (December  \^th)  to  leave  out  words  "or 
on  other  grounds."     Accepted  by  Government  and  agreed  to. 

2.  Mr.  Llotd-Gkorge  (L)  moved  {December  \^th)  to  insert  in  the 
•  amendment,  after  "parents  of  scholars,"  the  words  "at   such  time 

and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council  deem  desirable."     Accepted 
by  Government  and  agreed  to. 

3.  Mr.  Lloyd-Geokge  (L;  moved  (December  \^th)  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment,  "  provided  that  no  Council  shall  afford  facilities  to 
one  denomination  which  it  is  not  prepared  to  extend  equally  to  any 
other  denomination  when  so  desired  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars." 
Withdrawn  in  favour  of  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  add 
"provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  preference 
shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination." 

Lard£  amendment  as  ame^ided  carried  6y  231  to  110  {majority  121). 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 
Lords'  Amendment  at  end  of  subsection  7  (1)  (a)  to  insert : — 
Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use 
of  any  room  in  the  school -house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
elementarr  school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education 
authority  [but  this  obligation  of  the  local  education  authority  shall 
throw  no  additional  charge  on  any  public  funds]. 

1.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (L)  moved  {December  \^th)  amendments  to 
make  the  words  read  "  such  damage  as  the  local  authority  consider  to 
be."    Carried  by  194  to  165  (majority  29). 

2.  Sir  James  Ferqusson  (C)  moved  (December  \^th)  to  omit  the 
words  at  end  in  brackets.  Carried  by  200  to  104  (majority  96).  In 
the  result  the  amendment  became  what  it  was  originally  before  this 
tag  waa  introduced  at  the  end  in  order  to  make  it  not  a  breach  of 
priTilege.  It  was  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  the  practical  effect  of 
which  is  to  destroy  in  practice  a  cherished  privilege  of  the  House 
ol  Commons.  If  this  can  be  done,  anything  can  be  done,  and  a 
financial  amendment  is  in  exactly  the  same  category  as  other  amend- 
ments. The  plea  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  endorse  the 
change  is  beside  the  point.  That  is  true  of  all  amendments  from  the 
Lords;  none  of  them  can  get  into  a  Bill  without  the  consent  of  the; 
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Commons.  Hithorto  financial  amendments  from  the  Lords  have  been 
brushed  aside  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  the  Commons  chose  for 
their  own  convenience  and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  waive 
their  privilege.  By  this  trick  a  disastrous  blow  has  been  aimed  at  one- 
of  our  most  important  constitutional  safeguards. 

3.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  (C)  moved  (December  I6th)  that  the  House 
agree  with  the  Lords'  amendment  as  amended.  Carried  by  197  to  15^ 
(majority  38).     An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following  :— 

For  Against 

Ministerialists      136 57 

Liberals         — 104 

Nationalists 63 — 


199  161 

Analysing  the  division  in  another  way,  we  get : — 

England  and  Scotland  and 

Wales.  Ireland. 

For        131 68     =      199 

Against 135 26     =      161 

Maj.     ...      Against      4  For  42      For  38 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  members  representing  the  area  affected  by 
the  Bill  show  a  majority  against  the  amendment,  although  it  was 
carried. 

The  story  of  which  this  is  the  last  chapter  is  so  amazing  that  it 
must  be  set  out  in  some  detail.  The  Bill  as  introduced  gave  a  great 
deal  to  the  Church,  but  the  Church  was  not  content.  When  the  Bill 
got  into  Committee  the  Church  claimed  also  a  share  in  the  endow- 
ments, a  share  in  the  fees,  when  charged,  and  the  right  of  charging 
rent  for  the  teacher's  house,  and,  finally,  even  the  coet  of  current 
repairs.  The  Government  gave  them  the  first  three,  but  they  refused 
to  grant  the  fourth,  and  on  a  division  it  was  rejected  by  337  votes- 
to  35.  In  this  form  the  Bill  left  the  House  of  Commons,  secure  to  all 
appearances  against  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  original 
bargain,  since  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  for  the 
Lords  to  make  amendments  imposing  charges  on  ratepayers, 
or  taxpayers.  The  Bishops,  however,  protested  than  an  ''  injustice  '' 
would  be  done  them  unless  the  ratepayer  was  compelled 
to  defray  the  cost  of  repairs  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and, 
thus  arguing,  they  succeeded,  against  the  protests  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshure,  in  passing  an  amendment  to  that  effect  by  a  majority  of 
26.  One  would  have  supposed  that  any  Government  with  a  spark  of 
courage  would  have  made  short  work  of  this  amendment.  It  had  been 
carried  against  them ;  it  touched  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  of 
which  they  are  the  natui-al  guardians.  The  present  Government,  on  the- 
oontrary,  thought  only  of  helping  the  Bishops  to  dodge  the  privileges 
.  of  the  Commons.     With  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk,  even  after  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  third  time, 
proposed  an  addition  to  the  Bishops'  amendment,  which  ostensibly 
made  nonsense  of  it,  but  which  paved  the  way  for  the  final  manoeuvre 
to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons.  The  amendment  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  addition  (in  italics)  now  assumed  this  form  : — 

Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room 
in  the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  day  school  shall 
be  made  good  by  a  local  education  authority,  hut  this  ohliyation  <yii  the  local 
edftccUion  a'tUhority  shcM  thratn  no  additioiud  charge  on  any  public  funds. 

The  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords,  finding  the  amendment  to  be 
complete  nonsense  as  it  stands,  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  mark 
the  words  in  italics  as  "proposed  to  be  omitted  by  the  House  of 
Commons."  Omitted  they  were,  as  has  been  shown.  The  whole 
episode  is  little  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Nonconformist  and  the 
ratepayer  to  an  Act  with  which,  as  it  was,  he  was  hardly  enamoured. 
That  the  trick  should  be  in  part  the  handiwork  of  the  Bishops  is  only 
another  instance  of  how  the  end  is  held  to  justify  the  means.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  John  Bull,  after  all  a  straightforward  person,  will 
appreciate  this  exercise  in  dodgery. 

Provision  of  New  Schools  (Section  8). 

Lords'  Amendment  to  add  new  subsection  (3) : — 

Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local 
education  authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  treated 
as  the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

Carried  by  224  to  79  (majority  145).  A  very  objectionable  addition 
to  the  Bill,  in  that  an  existing  school  can  now  only  be  transferred  by 
bringing  into  play  all  the  elaborate  machinery  provided  in  the  case  of 
a  new  school. 

Education  Committee  (Section  17). 

Lords'  Amendment  to  include  '<  associations  of  Voluntary  schools'' 
among  the  "  other  bodies." 

Carried  by  204  to  68  (majority  136). 


Lords'  Amendments  to  subsection  7  (6)  (the  Kenyon-Slaiuy  clause) 
altering  it  to  form  given  in  Act  on  page  106. 

1.  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C)  moved  to  add  the  following :  "  But  where 
any  such  decision  is  given  by  a  Bishop  or  other  superior  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Church  of  England  the  decision  shall  be  in  accordance 
^th  the  law  as  declared  by  the  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  matters 
scclesiasticaL"     Lost  by  215  to  93  (majority  122). 

2.  The  Lords'  Amendments  agreed  to  by  229  to  82  (majority  147). 
The  disciusion  led  to  an  interesting  duel  between  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
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Mr.    Balfour,    in   which   the    following  interesting  admissions    were 
made. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  : — 

*'  The  (Gyiirch)  schools  did  not  bear  any  relationship  to  the  family.  The 
parents  were  neither  formally  nor  informally  represented  on  the  board  of 
management.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  thinking  that  they 
would  reflect  in  any  real  degree  the  opinion  of  the  parents.  "—-{JffotMe  of 
CommonSj  December  17th,  1902.) 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

*^  My  noble  friend  complained  that  the  Government  have  tampered  with 
trust  deeds,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Bill  does  affect  the  trust  deeds  of 
Voluntary  schools,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  Bill  for  admitting  Voluntary 
schools  to  any  share  in  public  money  could  avoid  making  alterations  in  their 
trust  deeds.  The  change  in  the  position  of  schools  is  so  great,  is  so  funda- 
mental, that  some  alteration  is  necessary  unless  these  schools  are  to  be 
entirely  left  outside  the  scope  of  our  legislation.  But  supposing  it  were  a 
crime  to  touch  these  trust  deeds,  who  incited  the  Government  to  commit 
that  crime  ?  Why,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation." — (Hmue  of  Ot/mmoiu, 
December  17th,  1902.) 

Referring  to  Clause  7  (section  6)  of  the  Act,  which  gives  the  denoini- 
nationalists  a  majority  of  four  to  two  on  the  management  of 
denominational  schools,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  last  July  **  the  fate  of 
this  Bill  was  hanging  in  the  balance,"*  and  went  on  to  explain  why : — 

''I  had  difficulty  enough  in  passing  it  (Clauae  7)  as  it  was,  and  the 
difficulty  was  not  confined  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I 
had  difficulty  with  those  who  are  among  my  most  constant  and  loyal  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House." 

And  again  Mr.  Balfour  thus  described  the  Bill ; — 

'*  A  Bill  which  .  .  .  has  done  as  much  as  the  friends  of  the  Church 
could  possibly  hope  for  to  render  denominational  teaching  a  practical 
possibility  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  this  country.  — (Hmise  of 
Commatis,  December  17th,  1902.) 


Lords'  Amendment  to  add  cU  end  of  siAieetion  17  (4)  "otherwiae 
than  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  (L)  moved  to  disagree  with  this  amendment. 
Motion  agreed  to.  The  effect  of  the  Lords'  alteration  had  been  to 
disqualify  an  elementary  school  teacher  from  membership  of  an 
Education  Committee. 


*  Tet  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  hardibood  to  say  at  tfancheater  :— 
"  It  in  a  very  carious  thing  that  this  Bill  when  it  was  introduced  was  most  favour- 
ably  received  hy  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  favoorably  received  by  the 
County  Counoila'  Association,  and  it  was  favourably  received  by  the  AinnicipAl 
Corporations*  Association,  and  that  it  was  not  until  Parliament  separated  {in  Au^uei) 
and  the  extreme  agitator  was  turned  loose  to  spend  his  holidays  uncontradicted  in 
inflaming  the  country  that  we  heard  of  all  these  extraordinary  defects  which  th* 
measure  is  now  supposed  to  contain.    .    .    .^-^Manckester,  Octcber  lUk,  1902.) 
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Expenses  (Section  x8). 
Lords'  Amendment  to  add  **or  rent"  after  "capital  expenditure"^ 
in  subsection  18  (1)  (c). 

Carried  by  127  to  43  (majority  84).  This  was  declared  by  the 
Speaker  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  House  agreed  to  waive 
the  privilege  to  oblige  the  Government  and  the  Lords. 

A  similar  amendment,  involving  a  like  breach  of  privilege,  was 
carried  in  the  next  subsection  [18  (1)  («?)]. 


All  other  Lords^  amendments  agreed  to  without  alteration, 

IV.-LORDS'  CONSIDERATION  OF  COMMONS- 
AMENDMENTS  {Decemb^yr  Mlh). 

AH  alterations  made  hy  Commons  agreed  to. 
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VII.--THE    KENYON-SLANEY   CLAUSE. 


1. 
On  October  3l8t  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  (the  Tory  Member  for  the 
Newport  Division  of  Shropshire)  proposed,  in  the  Commons,  as  an 
additional  subsection  to  Clause  8  (now  Section  7)  the  following : — 
Religious    instruction  shall  be  given  in    a   public  elementary 
school  not  provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto  and  shall  be  under  the  cqntrol  of  the  managers. 

This  was  carried,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  by  211  to  41.  The 
almendment  was  proposed,  accepted  by  Sir  William  Anson  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  opposed  on  the  assumption  that  it  gave  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  managers,  the  reference  to  the  trust  deed 
being  treated  as  merely  to  secure  that  there  should  be  Church  teaching 
in  a  Church  school,  Wesleyan  in  a  Wesleyan  school,  and  so  on.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  and  his  friends  bitterly  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  clergy,  who  would  be  disestablished 
by  it,  and  that  it  was  not  right  that  a  body  of  six  managers,  two  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  denomination,  should  control  the  religious 
instruction.     Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

**  I  would  ask  one  question  of  my  hon.  friends  who  object  to  this  amend- 
ment. What  is  it,  I  put  it  to  them,  that  has  raised  almost  all  the  difficult ies 
in  the  public  mind  connected  with  religious  teaching  in  our  schools  ?  It  is 
the  abuse,  here  and  there,  very  rarely  I  admit,  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  trust.  Wherever  that  was  done  the 
harm  that  it  has  done  to  the  whole  cause  of  religious  education  in  our  public 
elementary  schools  is,  in  my  mind,  not  to  be  measured  in  words.  I  meet  it 
at  every  turn  and  on  every  occasion.  The  follies  and  indiscretions  of  a  single 
individual  are  multiplied  by  public  rumour  till  they  almost  stand  up  as  h 
ffreat  public  danger.  Is  it  wise  to  leave  a  system  in  existence  which  can  but 
bring  the  whole  of  our  scheme  of  national  education  into  discredit  ?  It  is 
because  I  desire  to  see  this4anger  removed  for  ever  from  the  path  of  religioua 
denominational  education  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  amendment  of  iny 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  accepted." — (House  of  CommotM,  October  31U,  1902.) 

2. 

The  carrying  of  the  amendment,  however,  caused  great  offence  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  Church,  and  at  once  the  Government  began  to 
be  attacked  for  having  violated  a  "fundamental''  principle  of  the 
Church.  The  Government  accordingly  began  to  explain  the  Kenjon- 
Slaney  Clause  by  explaining  it  away.  Mr.  Balfour,  early  in  November, 
wrote  a  comforting  letter  to  a  clergyman  to  say  that  the  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  had  not  been  abolished.  On  November  14th  a  great  demon- 
stration of  Churchmen  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Originally 
this  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  for  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
Bill.  The  Bishop  of  London  issued  a  whip  for  it  to  his  clergy  in 
which  he  said  (the  italics  are  our  own): — 

'*  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  to  summon  you  to  anything  that  has  even 
the  appearance  of  a  political  meeting.     But  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  have 
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«  meeting  of  Churchmen  in  London  in  the  Albert  Hall,  on  Friday, 
November  14th,  at  8  p.m.,  to  state  in  a  clear  and  temperate  manner  the  case 
the  Church  feels  that  it  has  with  regard  to  the  Education  Bill.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  meeting  should  be  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  and 
I  ask  your  co-operation  in  making  it  so.  Some  leading  Church  laymen  of 
the  diocese  wiU  be  among  those  on  the  platform,  and  I  should  be  most 
grateftd  if  yon  cotUd  hrhig  acme  of  yonr  lay  people  to  occupy  seats  in  the 
hall.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  ordinary  parochial  engagements 
«hould  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.     .     .     ." 

The  character  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  altered — it  became  very 
largely  an  anti-Kenyon-Slaney  meeting.  The  Bishop  of  London  was 
able  to  make  an  announcement  designed  to  allay  clerical  fears  : — 

*^  .  .  .  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  to  his  audience  some 
little  comfort.  He  had  taken  great  care  to  consult  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  se^  and  whose  business  it  was  to  know  what  were  the  rights  and 
functions  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  those  schools  of  the  country  for 
whose  welfare  they  had  laboured,  and  which  they  were  labouring  to  maintain. 
The  position  was  this.  The  Bill  did  not  diminish  the  obligation  of  the 
managers  to  provide  religious  teaching  in  conformity  with  the  Trust  Deed, 
and  if  by  that  deed  an  appeiU  was  given  to  the  Bishop  to  determine  any 
dispute  as  to  conformity  with  the  Deed,  then  that  appeal  remained  undis- 
turbed. "-{.4  Zfrerf  Hall,  November  Uth,  1902.) 

3. 
When  the  Bill  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Report 
stage,  Mr.  Cripps  (C)  moved  that  the  Kenyon-Slaney  Clause  should  be 
omitted  altogether.  This  was  lost  by  294  to  35  after  a  remarkable 
debate.  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  the  Attorney-General,  explained  that  the 
^peal  to  the  Bishop  was  left  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  teaching 
was  concerned.  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  frankly  admitted  that  this 
was  not  what  he  had  meant : — 

*'  When  he  moved  the  amendment  he  did  not  think  it  contained  the  appeal 
that  he  now  found  it  contained." — (Hoitse  of  Commons,  November  27th,  1902.) 

Xow,  one  of  the  objects  of  a  Report  stage  is  to  clear  up  doubtful 
points  in  an  amended  Bill,  but  the  Government '  absolutely  neglected 
to  do  anything  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  Clause  clear.  Its  author 
repudiated  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  Attorney-General ; 
the  Government,  which  accepted  it  because  it  meant  A,  explained  to 
the  Albert  Hall  audience  that  it  was  B,  and  so  defended  it.  Mr. 
Balfonr  made  a  magnificent  speech,  in  which  he  had  an  entirely 
admirable  encounter  with  his  noble  kinsman,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  but  as 
to  the  interpretation  all  that  he  did  was  to  jeer  at  lawyers. 

4. 

On  December  Ist,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kenyon,  the  Attorney-General 
replied: — 

**  The  only  reference  to  the  Bishop  on  my  view  of  this  clause  will  be  on 
any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  teaching.  On  every  other 
question — as  to  the  management  of  the  religious  teaching,  how  it  is  to  be 
giveiL,  and  by  whom — the  managers  will  have  full  control,  and  no  appeal 
will  lie  against  their  decision.     If  the  managers  should  infringe  the  terms  of 
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the  trust  as  regards  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  as  defined  by 
the  deed  itself  or  by  the  Bishop  on  reference  in  terms  of  the  deed,  the  proper 
remedy  would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  any  abuse  of  a  charitable  trust,  by  an 
information  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General." — (Home  of  Camtnofu^ 
December  Ut,  1902.) 

5. 
The  folly  of  leaving    the  clause  in  its  original  ambiguous  form 
became  clear  even  to  the  Government  itself,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
House  of   Lords  (December  lOth)  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  got  it  entirely  redrafted  so  as  to  read  : — 

*' Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  shall,  as  regaitis  its 
character,  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust 
deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
managers.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior 
ecclesiastical  or  other  denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such 
provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or  authority  the  power  uf  deciding 
whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruttion  is  or  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed. " 

In  this  foi*m  it  was  carried  and  appears  in  the  Act.  A  great  attempt 
was  made  by  the  denominationalists  (on  an  amendment  moved  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland)  to  get  the  clergyman's  right  of  superin- 
t^idence  of  the  religious  instruction  retained — this  would,  of  course, 
have  left  the  clergyman  the  master  of  .the  situation.  The  attempt 
failed,  and,  with  it,  the  clause  weathered  its  last  storm.  The  result  is 
that  the  clause  now  allows  the  Bishop  to  decide  questions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  religious  instruction,  but  its  mode  is  entirely  in  the 
control  of  the  managers.  If,  for  instance,  a  clergyman  teaches  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  disapproval  of  the  managers,  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop,  he  may  be  excluded  from  the 
school  by  the  managers,  who  have  in  this  way  a  very  effective 
last  word. 

6. 
The  clause  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  when  it  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  (December  17 th).  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
threatened  that  there  would  be  no  peace  because  of  the  clause,  but 
his  threats  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Mr.  Balfour  hotly  defended  the  clause, 
and  declared  that  it  embodied  what  had  all  along  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government. 
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VIII.-SUMMARY   OF   THE  ACT. 


[N.B.—'Thti  Act  do*8  not  apply  to  Scotlarui,  Ireland,  or  London.'\ 


BiUintroduced  in  House  of  Commons,  March  24 'A,  1902. 

Readatiecfmd  time,  May  Sth,  1902. 

Bead  a  third  time  and  sent  to  the  Lords,  December  3rd,  1 902. 

Read  there  a  secon/i  time,  December  bth,  1902. 

Read  a  third  time  and  sent  to  the  Commons^  December  \bth,  1902. 

Ad  received  Royal  Assent  December  \%th,  1902. 


Act  comes  into  operation  on  appointed  day  (March  26<A,  1903),  or  such 
day  {not  mare  than  18  months  later)  as  Board  of  Education 
may  appoint. 

{The  figures  in  square  brackets  are  rejerences  to  th'i  sections  and 
9ubseciions  of  (lie  Act,) 

It  is  important  to  remember  that : — 

A  PROVIDED  school  meaos  a  school  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority.     All  Board  schools  become  provided  schools. 

A  NON-PROViDRD  school  means  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority.  "  Voluntary  "  or  denominational  schools  become 
^im-provided  schools. 

Elementary  Education  is  education  given  in  "  public  elementary 
schools  "  to  scholars  who,  afr  the  close  of  the  school  year,  are  not  over 
16.  An  elementary  school  does  not  include  an  evening  school  [22  (1) 
and  (2)]. 

Higher  Education^  is  "education  other  than  elementary."  The 
power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  it  includes  the  power  to  train 
teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education  not 
elementary  education  [22  (3)]. 
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The  New  Educational  Authority. 

(a)  Its  Constitution. 

Tlie  I1I3W  Educational  authority  is  to  be  the  Council  of  a  county  or 
county  borough  [1]  (for  case  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts,  see  page  7)  who  have  to  establish  an  Education  Committee 
(or  Committees).  This  Committee  is  to  be  constituted  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme,  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  [17  (1)].  The  scheme  does  not,  like  an  Endowed  School 
Scheme,  come  back  to  Parliament.  Till  the  Board  approve,  no  scheme 
can  become  law.  Afterwards  there  is  no  appeal.  If  the  Council 
makes  no  scheme  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  Board  may  make  a  Pro>isional  Order  for  the  purposes  for  which  a 
scheme  might  have  been  made  [17  (7)1,  and  this  Order  has  to  pass 
through  Parliament  in  a  Provisional  Orcler  Bill  [21], 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  must  be 
elected  by  the  Council  and  be  members  of  it,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
county  the  Council  determines  otherwise.  There  are  to  be  other 
members  (proportion  not  specified)  nominated  or  recommended  (where 
it  appears  desirable)  by  other  bodies  including  Voluntary  schools 
associations  and  who  are  to  be  persons  of  experience  in  education 
or  persons  with  knowledge  of  schools  in  the  district  [17  (3)  (6)], 
The  scheme  must  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  women  on  the 
Committee  [17  (3)  (c)]  and  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of 
existing  School  Board  members  as  members  of  the  first  Committee 
[17(3)(rf)]. 

All  persons  who,  through  pecuniary  intei*est  (such  as  holding  office 
or  being  interested  in  a  contract)  are  disqualified  from  sitting  on  the 
Council,  are  also  disqualified  from  being  members  of  the  Committee. 
This  does  not  apply  to  teachers  [17  (4)]. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  the  county  governing  bodies  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889  are  abolished,  their 
functions  becoming  merged  in  those  of  the  new  local  education 
authorities  [17  (8)]. 

There  may  be  joint  Education  Committees  for  a  combination  of 
counties,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or  more  Education  Committees 
than  one  for  any  one  county  [17  (5)],  but  due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education  [17  (6)  ]. 

(b)  Its  Powbbs. 

The  supreme  power  resides  with  the  Council,  but  except  as  regards 
levying  a  rate  or  borrowing  money,  all  educational  matters  stand 
referred  to  the  Education  Committee.  The  Council,  except  in  case  of 
urgency,  must  consider  their  report  before  taking  action.  The  Council 
may  delegate  to  the  Education  Committee,  with  or  without  restrictions, 
any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act  except  those  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money  [17  (2)]. 
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(i.)  Higher  Education. 
The  Act  instructs  the  local  education  authority  to  consider  the 
educational  needs  of  their  area,  to  take  such  steps  as  it  deems 
desirable  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  ele- 
mentary (including  the  training  of  teachers),  and  to  promote  the  general 
ccHutlination  of  all  forms  of  education  [2  (1)  and  22  (3)].  The  existing 
Techmeal  Instruction  Committees  are  abolished  and  their  work  passes 
to  Um  new  education  authorities. 

(ii.)  Elementary  EdtAcation, 
The  local  education  authority  (the  Council) — 
(a)  takes  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  School  Board   and 
School  Attendance  Committees,  which  are  by  the  Act  abolished,  and 

(6)  becomes  responsible  for  and  has  control  of  all  secular  education 
in  non-provided  schools  [6]. 

Except  for  the  provision   and   maintenance  of   the   school-house 
(which  does  not  include  the  teacher's  house),  the  non-provided  schools 
have  to  be  maintained  by  the  Council  out  of  money  obtained  from  the 
taxes  and  rates,  the  amount  of  control  secured  by  the  Council  being — 
(a)  the  right  of  giving  directions  to  the  managers  concerning 
secular  instruction  (including  the  number  and  qualification 
of  the  teachers  and  their  dismissal  on  educational  grounds) 
and  of  themselves  carrying  out  such  instructions  in  case 
the  managers  fail  to  carry  these  out,  but  no  direction  is  to 
interfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  religious  instruction 
during  school  hours  [7(1)  (a)] ; 
<6)  the  right  of  inspection  [7  (1)(6)^  ; 

{e)  the  right  of  veto  upon  appointment  of  teachers,  to  be 
exercised  *'  on  educational  grounds  "  only,  and  the  right  of 
veto  upon  dismissal  of  teachers  unless  the  dismissal  be  on 
grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction 

[7(i)(c)]; 

(d)  the  appointment  of  pupil   teachers  when  there  are   more 

candidates  than  posts  to  be  filled  [7  (4)]  ; 
^€)  the  right  of  appointing  managers,  but  so  that  the  number 

of  foundation   managers  appointed  by  the  denomination 

still  remains  in  the  proportion  of  four  out  of  six  [11].     {See 

below.) 
if)  the  right  to  use  for  educational  purposes  (where  no  suitable 

accommodation  exists  in  provided  school)  the  school-house 

out  of  oixlinary  school  hours  not  more  than  three  days  in 

the  week  [7  (!)(«)]. 
Disputes  on  any  of  these  points  between  the  managers  and  the 
Education  Committee  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  of  Education  [7  (3)]. 

(c)  Itb  Finance. 

All  expenditure  (to  be  kept  in  separate  accounts)  will  be  subject 

to   ImcsX   Govei-nmeut    Board   audit — Borough  Council  accounts   by 

express  enactment  in  this  Act  [18  (3)]  and  accounts  of  other  Councils 

by  existing  legislation.      Where  money  which  any  Council'  has  to  pay 


or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Govei-nment  Board,  may  fix  [2  (1)]. 
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or  receive  is  paid  or  received  through  the  managers,  the  receipts  and 
payments  are  to  be  accounts  of  the  Council  [18  (5)]. 

(i.)  Higher  EdtAcation. 
The  financial  ])0wers  which  the  Council  may  exercise  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Higher  Education  are  as  follows : — 

{a)  The  "  whisky  money  "  musthQ  used  for  higher  education  [2  (1)]. 

(h)  A  rate  may  be  levied — in  a  county  borough  not  limited  in 

amount,   in    a  county   not    exceeding    in  any  year   2d.   in   the    J&, 

^)unty  ~ 
fix  [2 
(c)  The  Council  may  borrow  money  [19]. 
A    County   Council    may  specially    charge  any    parish   specially 
benefited  by  higher  education  given  in  their  schools  [18  (1)  (a)]. 

(n.)  Elementary  Edttcation. 

The  Council  will  have  at  its  disposal  for  Elementary  Education  : — 

(a)  Tlie  proceeds  of  a  rate  (not  limited  in  amount),  to  be  levied 
by  the  Council,  which  will  settle  its  amount.  (The  Council  may  also- 
borrow  money  [191.) 

(6)  The  annual  Parliamentary  grants  at  present  paid  to  the  School 
Board,  or  YoluntaiT  school  managers. 

(c)  The  new  aid  grant,  replacing  the  grant  at  present  paid  under 
the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  and  Necessitous  School  Boards  Act  (both 
passed  in  1897).     This  grant  is  to  consist  of : — 

(1)  A  fixed  amount  of  4s.  per  child  in  average  attendance  ; 

(2)  A  variable  amount  per  child  of  l^d.  for  every  complete  2d. 

by  which  the  amount  produced  by  a  Id.  rate  faUs  short  of 
10s.  a  scholar. 

Also  provided  that,  if  the  product  of  a  3d.  rate  is  more  than  the 
amount  to  be  raised  locally  for  elementary  education  after  the  new  aid 
grant  (calculated  as  above)  is  paid,  the  total  of  the  new  aid  grant  ia  to 
be  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  difference  between  these  two  anounts  * 
[10]. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Voluntary  school  managers  will  have 
only  to  provide  the  school-house  (which  does  not  include  the  teachers' 
residence)  and  keep  it  "  in  good  repair,"  making  also  *'  such  alterationa 
and  improvements  "  as  the  local  education  authority  may  "  reasonably  *' 
require  [7  (1)  {d)\ 

For  the  expenses  there  will  be  a  general  rate  over  the  whole  of  the 
area  of  the  local  education  authority  [18  (1)1  but  not  less  than  one-half 
nor  more  than  three-quarters  capital  expenditure  or  rent  in  respect  of 
the  provision  or  improvement  of  a  public  Elementary  school  build- 

*  This  may  also  be  pat  aa  follows :  I^t  the  product  of  a  penoy  rate  be  x 
shilling  per  child  in  average  attendance.  Then  the  amount  receivable  of  aid  ^^nt 
per  child  is  lis.  6d.  -{a^  (if  a;  be  not  an  even  number  of  pence,  then  the  next  faiicher 
even  number  must  be  us^d),  but  never  less  than  4b.  and  suoject  to  following  proTno  : 
If  £y  is  the  total  produce  of  a  penny  rate  and  £«  the  amount  raisable  IomIIj  for 
elementary  education  after  aid  grant  is  paid,  then  if  3y  is  more  tha»  s  Um  mA 

grant  ii  to  be  reduced  by  i^^~* 
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ing  i8  chargeable  on  to  the  area  served  by  it  [18  (1)  (c)J.  The  same 
conditions  apply  jn  taking  over  existing  School  Board  liabilities,  which 
(except  as  here  provided)  remain  those  of  the  old  School  Board  area 
{18{l)(d)J. 

Endowments  and  Fees. 

Endowments  of  non-provided  schools  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers,  except  that  endowments  left  specifically  for  those  purposes 
for  which  the  local  education  authority  has  to  make  provision  are 
given  to  the  local  education  authority,  disputes  as  to  apportionment 
being  determinable  by  the  Board  of  Education  [13  (1)1  The  local 
education  authority  is  to  give  the  area  of  the  endowed  school  the 
benefit  of  the  endowment  paid  to  it  by  either  reducing  the  education 
rate  or  paying  the  sum  to  the  overseers  in  relief  of  poor  rate  [13  (2)]. 

Fees  in  non-provided  schools  may  be  abolished  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  but  if  continued  are  to  be  shared  by  that  authority 
and  the  managers,  the  Board  of  Education  deciding  in  case  of  dispute. 
In  this  case  the  benefit  of  the  fees  goes  to  the  whole  area  of  education 
aathority  [14].  « 

Management  of  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

Appointment  op  Managers. 

A, — Provided  Schools. 

In  a  cof^nty,  for  each  provided  school,  managers  are  to  be  chosen  in 
the  proportion  of /our  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  ttuo 
by  the  Borough,  Urban  District,  or  Parish  Council  (or  parish  meeting), 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  area  served  by  the  school  [6  (1)  and  24 
(2)].  There  are  not  to  be  more  than  six  managers  unless  the  circum- 
ttanoes  of  the  school  make  it  necessary,  and  the  proportion  between 
the  two  classes  of  managers  must  be  maintained  [6  (3)  (6)]. 

In  a  cottnty  boraughj  borough  (over  10,000  population),  or 
urban  district  (over  20,000  population),  the  Council  (so  long  as  it 
lemains  the  local  education  authority)  may  (but  only  if  they  think 
fit)  appoint,  for  any  of  their  provided  schools,  any  number  of  managers 
they  like  [6  (1)]. 

B. — Nor^  Provided  Schools, 

All  non-provided  school?  are,  in  place  of  existing  managers,  to  have 
manaeerB  to  be  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  four  foundation  managers 
{6  (2)J  and  two  are  to  be  appointed  : — 

(4i)  In  a  cmi^nty,  one  by  the  County  Council  and  one  by  the 
Borough,  Urban  District,  or  Parish  Council  (or  parish 
meeting),  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  area  served  by  the 
school  [6  (2)  (a)  and  24  (2)]. 
0)  In  a  county  borough,  borough  (over  10,000  population), 
or  urban  district  (over  20,000  popidaiion),  both  by 
the  Council  (so  long  as  it  remains  the  local  education 
♦nthority)  [6  (2)  (6)]. 
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"Foundation  managers"  are  defined  to  be  managers  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  [11  (1)],  wher© 
trust  deed  includes  any  instrument  regulating  its  trust  or  management 
[24  (5)].  If  there  is  no  trust  deed  or  its  terms  make  the  appointment 
of  managers  under  the  Act  impossible,  the  Board  of  Education  is 
empowered  to  make  an  order  meeting  the  case  [11  (1)]. 

Rules  are  laid  down  regulating  the  proceaure  to  be  followed  in 
making  this  order.     (See  Section  11,  Subsections  (2)-(8)  on  page  16.) 

Powers  and  Obligatioks  of  Managers  in  Non-Provided  Sghoolsw 

The  managers  in  a  non-provided  school  have  (subject  to  the  power 
of  the  local  education  authority — see  page  3)  the  exclusive  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  teachers  [7  (7)].  The  managers  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  appoint  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  without  reference 
to  religious  creed  and  denomination,  whatever  the  trust  deed  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  Pupil  teachers,  when  there  are  more  candidates 
than  one,  are  appointed  by  the  local  education  authority  [7  (5)]. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  "  as  regards  its  character  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  (if  any)  relating 
thereto,'^  and  is  to  be  "  under  the  control  of  the  managers.''  Nothing 
in  the  clause  is  to  affect  "  any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference 
to  the  Bishop  or  other  superior  ecclesiastical  or  denominational 
authority  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  Bishop  or  authority  the 
power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  "  [7  (6)]. 
(This  is  thejamaus  KenyonrSlaney  clause.) 

All  that  the  managers  are  under  obligation  to  provide  is  the  school- 
house  (which  does  not  include  the  teacher's  residence),  and  "  out  of 
funds  provided  by  them,"  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alter- 
ations and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  the  local  education 
authority  may  reasonably  require.  Such  damage  as  the  education 
authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  during  elementary 
education  school  hours  to  be  made  good  by  authority  [7  (1)  (</)]. 
Managera'  payments  and  receipts  for  these  purposes  are  not  subject  to 
any  audit,  but  all  other  payments  and  receipts  arc  to  be  made  by  or  to 
the  local  education  authority,  who  may,  however,  transact  their 
financial  business,  using  the  managers  as  agents  [18  (2)  and  (5)]. 

Grouping  of  Schools  under  One  Management. 

The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body  of 
managers  provided  schools  and  (with  the  consent  of  managers)  non- 
provided  schools.  But  the  two  classes  of  schools  cannot  be  grouped 
together  [6  (3)  (a)  and  12(1)]. 

In  the  case  of  provided  schools,  the  local  education  authori^ 
settles  the  number  and  composition  of  the  managers  of  the  grouped 
schools.  In  the  case  of  non-provided  schools  their  managers  and  the 
local  education  authority  must  agree  upon  a  scheme,  the  Board  of 
Education  settling  differences  [1 2  (2)].  Such  a  scheme  lasts  three  yearly 
unless  ended  previously  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  it  [12  (4)]. 
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In  a  ocianty,  the  local  education  authority  is  to  take  care  to  ensure 
the  due  representation  of  local  authorities,  who  would  have  the  right 
to  appoint  managers  to  the  schools  if  not  grouped  [12  (3)]. 

Religious  Instruction. 

For  schools  giving  higher  education  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
lectarian  schools  may  be  subsidised.  The  Cowper  Temple  Clause 
(which  forbids  denominational  teaching  at  the  cost  of  the  rates)  is 
applied  to  higher  schools  provided  by  a  council  which  may,  however, 
permit  denominational  teaching  not  paid  for  by  themselves.  There 
u  a  conscience  clause  for  both  day  and  evening  scholars,  but  not  for 
boarders  [4]. 

For  elementary  education  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  in  pro- 
vided schools,  and  the  Conscience  Clause  in  non-provided  schools  are 
left  untouched. 

Non-County  Borougtis  and  Urban  Districts. 

The  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  may, 
over  and  above  the  rate  levied  by  the  County  Council,  spend 
on  higher  education  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  rate  of  Id.  in 
the  £  [3].  In  this  case  the  Council  need  not  establish  an  education 
committee  if  they  decide  that  its  appointment  is  unnecessary  [17  (1)]. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  (1)  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000,  and  (2)  urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over  20,000. 
Their  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  become  the  local  education 
•nthority  for  elementary  education  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Councils  in  the  counties  and  county  boroughs ;  they  must  also  establish 
an  Education  Committee  [1].  In  this  case  the  County  Council  can  raise 
no  money  for  elementary  education  in  the  area  controlled  by  the 
Town  or  Urban  District  Council  [18  (1)  {b)\ 

Provision  of  New  Schools. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  propose 
to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school  they  are  to  give  public 
notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  schools  and 
the  local  education  authority  (where  they  themselves  are  not  to  provide 
the  new  schools),  and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the 
notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  a  local 
education  authority  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better 
suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed  to  be 
provided  ;  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  is  to  be  treated  as  unnecessary, 
in  which  case  it  would  receive  no  grants  of  public  money  [8  (1)]. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  enlargement  of 
a  school  Lb  such  as  to  make  it  a  new  school,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  notices,  appeals,  etc.,  as  if  it  were  a  new  school  [8  (2)]. 

A  transferred  school  is  to  be  treated  as  a  new  school  [8  (3)]. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  to  determine,  in  case  of  a  disputi*, 
wliether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in 
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deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  dchool,  sliali  have 
regard — 

(a)  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction ; 

(b)  to  the  wishes   of    parents  as  •  to   the  education   of    their 

children;  and 

(c)  to  the  economy  of  the  rate  ; 

but  a  school  for  the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
is  not  to  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  not 
less  than  thirty  [9], 

This  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  existing  law,  under  which  a 
deficiency  in  school  accommodation  has  to  be  proved  before  a  new 
school  can  be  built  and  recognised. 

Delegation  of  Powers. 

An  education  authority  may,  on  terms,  delegate  to  any  County 
Borough,  District,  or  Parish  Council  (whether  a  local  education  authority 
or  not)  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  the  control  and  management  of  a 
school  in  that  Council's  area  [20  (a)]. 

The  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  may  agree 
to  yield  up  to  the  County  Council  any  of  its  powers  under  the  Act. 
If  the  powers  relate  to  elementary  education  the  area  of  the  borongh 
or  district  becomes  part  of  the  area  of  the  county  [20  (6)]. 

Failure  to  Perform  Duties. 

If  the  local  education  authority  fails  (a)  to  fulfil  any  of  its  duties 
as  to  elementary  education,  or  (b)  to  provide  any  necessary  additional 
school  accommodation,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a 
public  inquiry,  make  any  necessary  or  proper  order  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  such  order  to  be 
enforceable  by  mandamus  [16]. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for  being  a 
manager  or  a  member  of  an  Education  Committee  [23  (6)]. 

A  local  education  authority  may  pay  for  vehicles  or  the  reasonable 
travelling  expenses  of  teachers  or  children,  where  the  local  conditions 
require  such  a  course  [23  ( 1 )]. 

For  higher  education  a  Council  may  provide  such  education  outside 
their  area  where  the  interests  of  their  area  are  served  by  so  doing. 
Scholarships  and  fees  of  students  belonging  to  area  may  be  paid  for  at 
an  institution  within  or  without  that  area  [23  (2)]. 

Date  of  Operation  of  Act 

The  Act  comes  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  March  26tli, 
1903,  or  such  other  day,  not  more  than  eighteen  months  later,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  appoint.  The  day  may  vary  for  different 
purposes,  and  for  different  Councils  [27  (2)|. 

Local  authorities  may  empower  the  Cockerton  schools  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  School  Boards  up  to  the  appointed  day.  In  the  case  of 
Ijondon  the  period  is  specially  extended  to  March  26th,  1904  [27  (3}]. 
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Areas  and  Authorities. 

The  following  table   shows    the    difierent  education   authorities 
according  to  the  area  taken  :  — 


CX)UNTY  BOBOUQK 

One  Education 


lu?b^rig^!}OonntyBoroTMth  Oonndl-for{a|g^°ggy^g^^o'^ 


HOy-OOUNTY  BOBOUQH  (population  over  10,000). 


UBBAN  DI8TBI0T 


( 


f{l)  Borough  or  District 
Council..     . 


Two  Education 
A.athoritieB... 


'} 


for 


over  20,000). 

^Elementary  Education, 
Higher  Education. 
(Amount  spent  on  latter 
not  t()  exceed  sum  raised 
by  Id.  borough  or  district 
rate.) 


(2)  County  Council   ...   for 


Higher  Education. 

(Amount  spent  not  to 
exceed  sum  raised  by 
2d.  county  rate,  except 
by  sanction  of  Local 
^  Government  Board.) 

The  County  Councillors  representing  area  of  the  borough  or  urban 
districts  may  not  vote  on  any  question  affecting  Elementary  Education 
only,  since  their  area  has  a  local  education  authority  of  its  own     [23  (3)  ]. 


HON-OOUNTY  BOBOUQH  (population  10,000  and  under). 


UBBAN  DISTBICT 


( 


20,000 


). 


r(i)  Borough  or  District  \*„- 
Council / 


Two  Education 
Authorities... 


(2)  County  Council 


for 


Higher  Education. 

(Amount   spent    not    to 

exceed    sum    raised    by 

Id.    borough    or   district 

rate.) 

Higher  Education. 

(Amount  spent  not  to 
exceed  sum  raised  by 
2d.  county  rate,  except 
by    sanction    of     Local 

Oovernment  Board.) 
Elementary  Education. 


Doe  Education 
Authority... 


COUNTY  (outside  Boroughs  and  Urhan  Districts). 

OaoBtyOonndl  ...     ...    for  ^g-~^EgacatIon. 

(Amount  spent  on  latter 
not  to  exceed  sum  raised 
by  2d.  county  rate,  ex- 
cept by  sanction  of  Local 
Government  Board. ) 
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IX.-FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACT. 


An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  Edaeatioa  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

Part  I.— Local  Education  Authority. 

1, — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council 
Local  Education     of  every  county  and  of  every  county  borongb 
Authorities.         shall  be  the  local  education  authority. 

Provided  that  the  Council  of  a  borough 
with  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  witb 
a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand,  shall,  as  respects  that  borough 
or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part 
III.  of  this  Act,  and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that  borough  or 
district,  the  expression  "  local  education  authority  ^  means  the  Council 
of  that  borough  or  district. 

Part  IL-  Higher  Education. 

2. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
Power  to  Aid  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area 
Higher  Education,  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desir- 
able, after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  thaa 
elementary  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  apply  all  or  so  much  as  they 
deem  necessary  of  the  residue  under  section  one  of  The  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act  (53  and  54  Vict.  c.  60),  1890,  and  shall 
carry  forward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may 
remain  unexpended,  and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as  they  think 
fit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Council  of  a  county  for 
the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the 
pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County  Council  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  fix. 

(2)  A  Council  in  exercising  their  powers  under  this  Part  of  thia 
Act  shall  have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  eflcient  schools  or 
colleges,  and  to  any  steps  already  taken  for  the  pmrposes  of  bi|^er 
education  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891. 
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3. — The  Council  of  any  non-county  borough 

Concurrent  Powers  or  urban  district  shall  have  power  as  well  as 

OF  Smaller  the  County  Council  to  spend  such  sums  as  they 

Boroughs  and        think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding 

Urban  Districts,     the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementaiy : 

Provid^  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Council 

of  a  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  in  any  year 

out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would 

be  produced  by  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

4. — (1)  A   Council,  in  the    application  of 
Religious  money  under  this  Part  of  this  Act,  shall  not 

Instruction.  i-equire  that  any  particular  form  of  religious, 

instruction  or  worship  or  any  religious  catechism 
or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall 
or  shall  not  be  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school,  college,  or 
hostel  aided  but  not  provided  by  the  Council,  and  no  pupil  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief,  be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an  inferior 
position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the  Council, 
and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious 
denominatian  shall  be  taught  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so- 
provided,  except  in  cases  where  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  parents 
of  scholars,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
think  desirable,  allow  any  r^igious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the  Council, 
provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  preference  shall 
be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained  by,. 
a  Council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be 

required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remain- 
ing in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday-school,  place  of  religious  worship, 
religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in 
the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere ;  and 

(b)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a  religious 

subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar  therefrom. 

Part  III.— Elementary  Education. 

6, — The    local    education   authority  shall 
Powers  and  Duties    throughout  their  area  have  the  powers  and 
AS  to  Elementary      duties  of   a  School  Board  and  school  attend- 
Education.  ance     committee      under      the     Elementary 

Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  any 
other  Acts,  including  local  Acts,  and  shall  also  be  responsible  for  and 
have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools- 
oot  provided  by  them,  and  School  Boards  and  school  attendance  com- 
mittees shall  be  abolished. 
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6* — (1)  All  public  elementary  schools  pro- 

Managbment  of       vided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall. 

Schools.  where  the  local  ^education  authority  are  the 

Council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers 

consisting  of  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by 

that  Council,  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by 

the  minor  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school  pro- 
vided by  them  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  such  number  of 
managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers  not  exceed- 
ing four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed, 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  the  minor  local 
authority;  and 

(6)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section — 

(a)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in 
manner  provided  by  this  Act ;  and 

(6)  Where  the  local  education  authority  consider  that  the 
circumstances  of  any  school  require  a  larger  body  of 
managers  than  that  provided  under  this  section,  that 
authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers,  so 
however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is 
proportionately  increased. 

7. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
Maintenance  of      maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elemen- 
ScHOOLS.  tary  schools  within  their  area  which  are  neces- 

sary, and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure 
required  for  that  purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this 
Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
school  not  provided  by  them,  only  so  long  as  the  following  conditions 
and  provisions  are  complied  with  : — 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of 
the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the 
dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  if  the 
managers  fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers, 
have  the  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  direction  in 
question  as  if  they  were  the  managers ;  but  no  direction 
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given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere' 
with  reasonable  fskcilities  for  religious  instruction  during 
school  hours; 

(b)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 
the  school ; 

{c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  b& 
required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and 
the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  th& 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school  ; 

((f)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school-house 
free  of  any  charge  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house 
(if  any),  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by 
them,  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  make- 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education, 
authority,  provided  that  such  damage  as  the  local  authority 
consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any 
room  in  the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public- 
elementary  school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

(«)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  if  the  local  education 
authoiity  have  no  suitable  accommodation  in  schools  pro- 
idded  by  them,  allow  that  authority  to  use  any  room  ia 
the  school-house  out  of  school  hours  free  of  charge  for  any 
educational  purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend 
to  more  than  three  days  in  the  week. 

(2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the- 
local  education  authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority  in. 
respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the  school-house  out  of 
school  hours  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  an}'  damage  caused  to  the 
furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other 
than  damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear) ;  and  the  managers  shall 
take  care  that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school-house  by  them 
the  room  is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by 
the  authority,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(4)  One  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary^ 
school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  that  it  is- 
maintained  under  and  complies  with  the  provisions  ol  this  section. 

(5)  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  relij"''^--* 
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creed  and  denomination,  and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  can- 
didates for  the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled, 
the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and 
they  shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by 
examination  or  otherwise. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall,  as  regards  its  character, 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers.  Provided 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  any  provision  in  a  trust 
deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior  ecclesiastical  or  other 
denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or 
authority  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
deed. 

(7)  'the  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management  required 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  (subject  to  the 
powers  of  the  local  education  authority  under  this  section)  have  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. 

8. — (1)  Where  the  local  education  authority 

Provision  op  New.     or  any  other  persons  propose  to  provide  a  new 

Schools.  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public 

notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  managers 

of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  education  authority  (where  they  are 

not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  or  any  ten 

ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  the  school, 

may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given,  appeal   to   the 

Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not 

required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or 

not  so  provided  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants 

of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school 

built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 

such  appeal  shall  be  ti'eated  as  unnecessary. 

(2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  enlargement 
of  a  public  elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of 
a  new  school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local 
education  authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  treated 
as  the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

9. — The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without 

Nrcbssitt  of        unnecessary     delay,     determine    in    case    of 

Schools.  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not, 

and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on 

any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to 

the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 

education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  a 
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school  for  the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
BhaU  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not 
1688  than  thirty. 

10. — (1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the 

Aid  Grant.  Voluntary    Schools    Act,    1897,    and    under 

section  97  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 

1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,  there  shall 

be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority,  out  of  moneys 

provided  by  Parliament — 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar ;  and 

(b)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 

complete  twopence  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which 

would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the 

authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar ;  provided 

that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area 

of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  county  borough 

the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis, 

which,  in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in 

the    area  of    the    local    education    authority,    shall    be 

apportioned  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education 

think   just. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total   amount  of   Parliamentary   grants 

payable  to  a  local    education    authority    would   make  the   amount 

payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their 

expenses  under   this   Part  of  this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which 

would    be  produced  by   a  rate  of    threepence   in   the  pound,   the 

Parliamentary   grants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount   payable 

oat  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case 

to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as 
computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary  schools 
maintained  by  the  authority. 

11. — (1)   The    foundation    managers  of  a 
Foundation  school  shall  be  managers  appointed  under  the 

Managers.  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school,  but 

if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  managers  are  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  insufficient  or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that 
there  is  no  such  trust  deed  available,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
make  an  order  under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that  period  on 
the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  person 
internted  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any  such  order  where 
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it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  the  trust  deed,, 
and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  contained 
in  a  trust  deed. 

(3)  Notice  of  any  such  application,  together  with  a  copy  of  the- 
draf  t  final  order,  proposed  to  be  made  thereon,  shall  be  given  by  the- 
Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authority  and  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  and  managers,  •  and  any  other  persons  who  appear- 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  interested,  and  the  final  order  shall 
not  be  made  until  six  weeks  after  notice  has  been  so  given. 

(4)  In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any 
school  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
the  school  building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  education 
given  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any  applica- 
tion under  this  section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the  final  order  is 
made. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  appointed  under  this  Act  for  a  public 
elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall 
be  the  managers  of  that  school  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act»  and,  so  far  as  respects 
the  management  of  tho  school  as  a  public  elementary  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  Where  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the  trustees  or  managers  of  a 
school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  benefit,  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  dependent  on  any  qualification  of  the  managers, 
the  qualification  of  the  foundation  managers  only  shall,  in  case  of 
question,  be  regarded. 

(8)  The  Sioard  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
managers  of  the  school,  the  local  education  authority,  or  any  person 
appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the  school,  revoke,  vary,  or 
amend  any  order  made  under  this  section  by  an  order  made  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  but  before  making .  any  such  order  the  draft  thereof 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and 
if  within  thirty  days,  being  days  on  which  Parliament  has  sat,  after 
the  draft  has  been  so  laid  before  Parliament,  either  House  resolves 
that  the  draft,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  not  be  proceeded  with, 
no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  thereon,  without  prejudice  to- 
the  making  of  any  new  draft  order. 

12. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  may* 

Grouping  of  Schools  group  under  one  body  of  managers  any  public 

UNDER  ONK  elementary  schools  provided  by  them,  and  may 

Manaobment.         also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the 

schools,  group  under  one  body  of  managers 

any  such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of  siidi 
number  and  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  proporti<m  as,  in  the 
case  of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  may  be 
determined  by  that   authority,  and  in  the  ease  of  aohooLi  not  m> 
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provided,  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers  of  the 
schools  oonoemed  and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in  default  of 
agreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of  minor 
local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools  grouped  under 
their  direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  unless  previously  determined  by  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  l^ree  years. 

13. — (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
Endowments.  any    endowment,    or    the  discretion  of    any 

trustees  in  respect  thereof  :  Provided  that, 
where  tmder  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment 
the  income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or  the 
part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority,  and 
in  case  part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there  is  no 
provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determining  the 
amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  if  a  public  inquiry  is  demanded  by  the  local  education 
authority,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  given 
until  after  such  an  inquiry,  of  which  ten  days'  previous  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  local  education  authority  and  to  the  minor  local  authority 
and  to  the  trustees,  shall  have  been  first  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education  at  the  cost  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a  County 
Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council,  shall  be  credited  by  the  Council 
in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  in 
the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served 
by  the  school  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or,  if  the 
Council  so  direct,  shall  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or 
parishes  in  the  proportions  directed  by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the 
overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate  levied  in  the  parish. 

)4. — Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act 
Appobtioniibnt  of    fees  have  been  charged  in  any  public  elemen- 
ScHOOL  Fees.  tary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 

authority  that  authority  shall,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  allow  fees  to  be  charged  in  respect  of  that  school,  pay  such 
proportion  of  those  fees  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of 
agreement^  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers. 

15. — The    local  education  authority  may 

Schools  Attached    maintain,  as  a  public  elementary  school  under 

TO  IwRTiTUTiONS.      the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not  be 

required  so  to  maintain,  any  Marine  school,  or 
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any  school  which  is  part  of,  or  is  held  in  the  premises  of,  any 
institution  in  which  children  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to 
maintain  such  a  school  shall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of 
receiving  a  Parliamentary  grant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so 
maintained,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the 
appointment  of  managers  or  as  to  control  by  the  local  education 
authority. 

1 8. — If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to 

Power  to  Enforce    fulfil  any  of  their  duties  under  the  Elementary 

Duties  under         Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  or 

Elementary  Educa-    fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school 

tion  Acts.  accommodation  within    the  meaning  of    the 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  is  in  the 

opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary  in  any  part  of  their  area, 

the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such 

order  as  they  think  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 

the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced 

by  mandamus. 


Part  IV,— General 

17. — (1)  Any  Council  having  powers  under 

Education  this  Act    shall  establish  an  education  com- 

Committees.  mittee  or  education  committees,   constituted 

in  accordance   with  a  scheme  made   by   the 

Council    and     approved    by    the    Board    of     Education :    Provided 

that  if  a  Council  having  powers  under  Part  II.  only  of  this  Act 

determine  that  an  education  committee  is  unnecessary  in  their  case, 

it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  them  to  establish  3ach  a  committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee,  and  the 
Council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless  in  their 
opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the 
education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question.  The 
Council  may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee,  with  or  withoat 
any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  any  of  their  powers 
under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money. 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  the  Council  unless  in  the  caae 
of  a  county  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine ; 

(6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nominatiozi, 
or  recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other 
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bodies  (including  associations  of  Voluntary  schools),  of 
persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools 
in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts  ; 

(c)  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the 
members  of  the  committee ; 

(cT)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School 
Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as 
members  of  the  first  committee. 

(4)  Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an 
education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or  place  of 
profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract  or  employment,  is 
disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the  Council  appointing  the  education 
committee.  But  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by 
reason  only  of  his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college,  aided,  provided, 
or  maintained  by  the  Council. 

(5)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this  Act, 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  committee  for  any 
area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education  committee  for  any  area 
formed  by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or 
of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  such  joint  committee,  it  shall 
suffice  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Councils 
of  any  of  the  counties,  boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of 
which  the  area  is  formed. 

(6)  Before  approving  a  scheme,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  take 
such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  before  approving 
any  scheme  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  more  than  one 
education  committee  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid 
to  the  importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education. 

(7)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twelve  months  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  scheme 
might  have  been  made. 

(8)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  conmiittee  of  the 
Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales  or  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide  that  the 
county  governing  body  constituted  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
£dacation  Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county  borough  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as  appears  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers,  duties,  property,  and 
liabilities  of  any  such  body  to  the  local  education  authority  under  this 
Act,  and  for  making  the  provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the 
exercise  by  the  local  education  authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 
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18. — (1)  The  expenses  of  a  Council  under 
Expenses.  this  Act  shall,  so  ^  as  not  otherwise  provided 

for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
county  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  or  if  no  borough  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like 
manner  as  the  borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  an 
urban  district  other  than  a  borough  in  manner  provided  by  section 
thirty-three  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  as  respects  the 
expenses  mentioned  in  that  section  :  Provided  that — 

(a)  the  County  Council  may  if  they  think  fit  (after  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes 
concerned)  charge  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary 
on  any  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
CouncU  are  served  by  the  school  or  college  in  connection 
with  which  the  expenses  have  been  incurred ;  and 

(6)  the  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of  their 
expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any  borough 
or  urban  district^  the  Council  of  which  is  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part ;  and 

(c)  the  County  Council  shall  charge  such  portion  as  they  think 

fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths,  of 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  capital  expen- 
diture or  rent  on  account  of  the  provision  or  improvement 
of  any  public  elementary  school  on  the  parish  or  parishes 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served  by  the 
school;  and 

(d)  the  County  Council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think 

fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths, 
of  any  expenses  incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account 
of  loans  or  rent  of  any  School  Board  transferred  to  them 
exclusively  within  the  area  which  formed  the  school  district 
in  respect  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred  so  far  as 
it  is  within  their  area. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  mamtained  by  a  local 
education  authority,  including  any  Parliamentary  grant,  but  excludijig 
sums  specially  applicable  for  purposes  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Council  of  a  borough  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts  shall 
be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Council,  and  the  enactments 
relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all  matters  incidental 
thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including  the  penal  provisions,  ahall 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act|  1 882, 
relating  to  accounts  and  audit. 
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(4)  Where  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any 
borough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900y  are  payahle  out  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than  the  borough 
fund  or  rate,  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  that  borough  under  this 
Act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of  out  of 
the  borough  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act  are 
entrusted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  any  education 
committee  established  under  this  Act  or  to  the  managers  of  any 
pabUc  elementary  school,  the  accounts  of  those  receipts  and  payments 
shall  be  accounts  of  the  local  education  authority,  but  the  auditor  of 
those  accounts  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  managers 
as  he  would  have  if  the  managers  were  officers  of  the  local  education 
authority. 

19. — (1)  A    Council  may  borrow    for  the 
BoBBOWiNO.  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 

1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  a 
County  Council  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  county  borough,  borough,  or 
urban  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  but  the 
money  borrowed  by  a  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district 
Council  shall  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of 
which  the  expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  are  payable. 

(2)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part 
d  the  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  section  sixty-nine  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a  county 
borough,  borough,  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation 
on  borrowing  under  subsections  two  and  three  of  section  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Vict.  c. 
65),  1875. 

20. — An  authority  having  powers   under 
Abbakobments         this  Act — 
BBTWEEK  Councils.  (a)  may  make   arrangements  with  the 

Council  of  any  county,  borough, 
district,  or  parish,  whether  a  local  education  authority  or 
not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council,  on  such  terms  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  any 
powers  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  management  of 
any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  the  Council ;  and 

(b)  if  the  authority  is  the  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  or 
urban  district  may,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  by  agreement  with  the  Council  of  the  county,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish  in 
fekvour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  any  of  their  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  and  in  that  case  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease,  and  the 
area  of  the  authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished 
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include  powers  as  to  elementary  education,  shall  as  respects 
those  powers  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  County  Countnl. 

21. — (1)  Sections  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
Provisional  Orders  seven  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the 
AND  Schemes.  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Vict,  c  55\ 
1875  (which  relate  to  provisional  orders),  shall 
apply  to  any  provisional  order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  were  made 
under  that  Act,  but  references  to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  the  authority  to  whom  the  order  relates,  and  references 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary  or 
expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have  effect  as  if 
enacted  in  this  Act,  and  any  such  scheme  or  any  provisional  order 
made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
a  scheme  made  in  like  manner  and  having  the  same  efifect  as  an 
original  scheme. 

Provision  as  to  22.— (1)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Elementary 

Elementary  and      Education  Acts   the   expression  "elementary 

Higher  Education    ^^^^^    «^^^  not  include  any  school  carried  on 

PowKM  Rmpectivrlv  ^  *^  eveniug  school  under  the  regulations  of 

LOWERS  RESPECTIVELY.  ^^^  g^^  ^^  Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  in  a 
public  elementary  school  of  instruction  given  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  wiU  not  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  :  Provided  that  the 
local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any  such  school  if  no  suitable 
higher  education  is  available  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 

(3)  The  power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at 
a  public  elementary  school. 

23- — (1)  The  powers  of  a  Council  under 
Miscellaneous       this  Act  shall  include  the  provision  of  vehicles 
Provisions.  or  the  payment  of  reasonable  travelling  ex- 

penses for  teachers  or  children  attending  school 
or  college  whenever  the  Council  shall  consider  such  provision  or 
payment  required  by  the  circumstances  of  their  area  or  of  any  part 
thereof. 

(2)  The  power  of  a  Council  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
education  other  than  elementary,  shall  include  power  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they  consider 
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it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  their  area,  and  shall  include 
power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  scholarships  for,  and  to  pay  or 
assist  in  paying  the  fees  of,  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of 
the  Council  at  schools  or  colleges  or  hostels  within  or  without  that 
area. 

(3)  The  county  councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division 
consisting  wholly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district^  whose  Council  are  a 
local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act  or 
of  some  part  of  such  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not  vote  in  respect 
of  any  question  arising  before  the  County  Council  which  relates  only 
to  matters  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  any  rate  in  the 
pound  shall  be  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(5)  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  and  so  much 
of  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  as  requires  that  land 
assured  by  will  shall  be  sold  within  one  year  from  the  death  of  the 
testator,  shall  not  apply  to  any  assurance,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
said  Act  of  1 888,  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  school-house  for  an 
elementary  school. 

(6)  A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for 
being  on  any  body  of  managers  or  education  committee  under  this  Act. 

(7)  Teachers  in  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  respects  disquali- 
fication for  office  as  members  of  the  authority  as  teachers  in  a  school 
provided  by  the  authority. 

(8)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

(9)  Subsections  one  and  five  of  section  eighty-seven  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  (which  relate  to  local  inquiries)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  order,  consent,  sanction,  or  approval  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  authorised  to  make  or  give  under 
this  Act. 

(10)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  hold  a  public 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers  or  the 
performance  of  any  of  their  duties  under  this  Act,  and  section 
seventy-three  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall  apply  to 
any  public  inquiry  so  held  or  held  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act. 

24, — (1)    Unless    the    context    otherwise 
Intsbpbetation.       requires,   any  expression   to   which   a  special 
meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 

(2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  ''minor  local  authority  "means  as 
respects  any  school  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  urban  district,  or 
the  Parish  Council  or  (where  there  is  no  Parish  Council)  the  parish 
meeting  of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  County  Council  to  be 
served  by  the  school.  Where  the  schoi>l  ap[>earN  to  the  County  Council 
to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minr^r  Unuil  authority  tha  dniniy 
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Council    shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper  for  joint 
appointment  of  managers  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  "  powers,"  "  duties,"  "  property  " 
and  *<  liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  have  ihe 
same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act  (51  and  52  Yict.  c.  41), 
1888. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expression  "  college,"  includes  any  educational 
institution,  whether  residential  or  not. 

(5)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  ex- 
pression **  trust  deed  "  includes  any  instrument  regulating  the  trusts 
or  management  of  a  school  or  college. 

25.— (1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the  First 

Provisions  as  to        and  Second  Schedules  to  this  Act  relating  to 

Proceedings,  Trans-    education   committees  and  managers,  and  to 

FER,  <&c.,  Application    the    transfer  of    property  and    officers,    and 

OF    Enactments        adjustment,  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose  of 

AND  Repeal.  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Elementary 

Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  other  provisions  referred  to  in 

that  schedule  the  modifications  specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this 

Act  shall  have  effect. 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act 
shall  oe  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that 
schedule. 

26-   For  the    purposes  of    this  Act   the 

Application  of  Act    Council  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  shall  be  the  local 

TO  Scillt  Islands.       education  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands  and 

the  expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act 

shall  be  general  expenses  of  the  Council. 

27.— (1)  This  Act  shall  not  extend    to 

Extent,  Commence-    Scotland  or  Ireland,  or,  except  as  expressly 

MENT,  AND  provided,  to  London. 

Short  Title.  (2)  This  Act   shall,  except    as    expressly 

provided,  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed 

day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 

nineteen  hundmi  and  three,  or  such  other  day  not  being  more  than 

eighteen  months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and 

different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different 

provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  different  Councils. 

(3)  The  period  during  which  local  authorities  may,  under  the 
Education  Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  the  Education  Act,  1901 
(Renewal)  Act,  1902,  empower  School  Boards  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  classes  to  which  those  Acts  relate  shall  be  extended  to 
the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  case  of  London  to  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

(4)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902. 
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SCBEDULES. 


FIRST    SCHEDULE. 


Pkoymions  a8  to  Education  Cobimittebs  and  Managers. 

A. — Education  Committees. 

1.  The  council  by  whom  an  education  committee  is  established  may 
make  regulations  as  to  the  quorum,  proceedings,  and  place  of  meeting  of 
that  Committee,  but  subject  to  any  such  regulations,  the  quorum, 
proceedings,  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  such  as  the 
committee  determine. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  education  committee  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  shall,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  have  a  second  or 
castingvote. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  an  education  committee  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  any  vacancy  among  its  members  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election, 
appointment,  or  qualification  of  any  members  thereof. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  an  education  committee  shall  be  kept  in 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  a  minute  of  those  proceedings,  signed 
at  the  same  or  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing  himself  as,  or 
appearing  to  be,  chairmah  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  the 
minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  without  furUier  proof. 

5.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  an  education  committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  any  matters 
referred  to  in  its  minutes. 

6.  An  education  committee  may,  subject  to  any  directions  of  the  council, 
appoint  such  and  so  many  sub-committees,  consistins  either  wholly  or  partly 
of  members  of  the  committee,  as  the  committee  thinKs  fit. 

B. — Manager*, 

1.  A  body  of  managers  may  choose  their  chairman  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  ex-officio  chairman,  and  regulate  their  quorum  and  pro- 
ceedings in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit,  subject,  in  the  case  of  the 
managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  any 
directions  of  that  authority. 

Provided  that  the  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  or  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  managers,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

2.  Every  question  at  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  managers  present  and  voting  on  the 
question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman  of  the 
meednff  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  any 
vacancy  in  their  number,  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election,  appointment  or 
qoalification  of  any  manager. 

4.  The  body  of  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  deal  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  local  education 
aathority  determine. 

5.  A  manager  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority 
Mypointed  by  that  authority  or  by  the  minor  local  authority,  shall  be  remov- 
able  by  the  authority  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and  any  such  manager  may 
resign  his  office. 
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6.  The  body  of  managers  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months. 

7.  Any  two  managers  may  convene  a  meeting  of  the  body  of  managers. 

8.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  every  body  of  managers  sludl  be 
kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

9.  A  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers,  signed  at  the  same 
or  the  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing  himself  as,  or  appearing  to 
be,  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  wnich  the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received 
in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

10.  The  minutes  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  local  education  authority. 

11.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  the  matters  referred  to  in 
their  minutes. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 


Provisions  as  to  Tbansfss  of  Propbbtt  and  Offiobes,  and 
Adjustmbnt. 

1.  The  property,  powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  (including  any  property, 
powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  vested,  conferred,  or  arising  under  any  local 
Act  or  any  trust  deed)  of  any  school  board  or  school  attendance  committee 
existing  at  the  appointed  day,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  council  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  school  board. 

2.  Where,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  council  relinquishes 
its  pHOwers  and  duties  in  favour  of  a  county  council,  any  property  or  rights 
acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of 
the  powers  and  duties  relinquished,  including  any  property  or  rights  vested 
or  arising,  or  any  liabilities  incurred  under  any  local  Act  or  trust  deed,  shaU 
be  transferred  to  the  county  council. 

3.  Any  loans  transferred  to  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  council  to  borrow,  be  treated  as 
money  borrowed  under  this  Act. 

4.  Any  liability  of  an  urban  district  council  incurred  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  and  charged  on  any  fund  or  rate  shall,  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  become  charged  on  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  the  council  under  this  Act  are  payable  instead  of  on  the  first- 
mentioned  fund  or  rate. 

5.  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  balance  of  the  residae 
under  section  one  of  the  Liocal  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
remaining  unexpended  and  unappropriated  by  any  council  at  the  appointed 
day. 

6.  Where  the  liabilities  of  a  school  board  transferred  to  the  local 
education  authority  under  this  Act  comprise  a  liability  on  account  of  money 
advanced  by  that  authority  to  the  school  board,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  make  such  orders  as  they  think  fit  for  providing  for  the  repayment  of 
any  debts  incurred  bv  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  those  advances 
within  a  period  fixed  by  the  order  and,  in  case  the  money  advanced  to  the 
school  board  has  been  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  anv  sinking  fond  or 
redemption  fund  or  capital  money  applied  under  the  Local  Government 
Acts,  1888  and  1894,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  repayment  to  the  proper 
fund  or  account  of  the  amount  so  advanced. 

Any  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  made  under  this  provision 
shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 
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7.  Where  a  district  council  ceases  by  reason  of  this  Act  to  be  a  school 
authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary  Education  (Defectiye  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899,  any  property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  in- 
curred under  those  Acts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county  council,  and  not- 
withstanding anything  in  this  Act,  the  county  council  may  raise  any  expenses 
incurred  by  them  to  meet  any  liability  of  a  school  authority  under  those 
Acts  (whether  a  district  council  or  not)  and  transferred  to  the  county 
council,  off  the  whole  of  their  area,  or  off  any  parish  or  parishes  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  school  in  respect  of  which  the 
liabOity  has  been  incurred. 

8.  sections  eighty-five  to  eighty-eight  of  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Act, 
1894  (which  contain  transitory  provisions),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
transfer  mentioned  in  this  schedule,  subject  as  follows  : — 

(a)  References  to  ''the  appointed  day  "  and  to  '*  the  passing  of  this 
Act "  shall  be  construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of 
powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the  date  on  which  the 
relinquishment  takes  effect ;  and 

(6)  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  or  school  attendance 
committee  which  is  abolished,  or  a  council  which  ceases  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  exercise  powers  and  duties,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties  transferred  under  this  Act ;  and 

(e)  subsections  four  and  five  of  section  ei(;hty-five  shall  not  apply. 

9.  The  disqualification  of  any  persons  who  are,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  members  of  any  council,  and  who  will  become  disqualified  for 
office  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  shall  not,  if  the  council  so  resolve,  take 
effect  until  a  day  fixed  by  the  resolution,  not  being  later  than  the  next 
ordinary  day  of  retirement  of  councillors  in  the  case  of  a  county  council,  the 
next  ordinary  day  of  election  of  councillors  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  a 
borough,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  in  the  case  of  an  urban  district  council. 

10.  No  election  of  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  held  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  any  school  board 
holding  office  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies 
after  that  date,  shall  continue  to  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  may  make  orders  with  respect  to  any  matter  which  it  appears  to 
them  necessary  or  expedient  to  deal  with  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
provision  into  effect,  and  any  order  so  made  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in 
this  Act. 

11.  Where  required  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  accounts  of  a  school 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  the  school,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  any  change  consequent  on  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
Education  may  calculate  any  parliamentary  grant  in  respect  of  any  month  or 
other  period  less  than  a  year,  and  may  pay  any  parliamentary  grant  which 
has  accrued  before  the  appointed  day  at  such  tunes  and  in  such  maimer 
as  they  think  fit. 

12.  Any  parliamentary  grant  payable  to  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  a  school  board  in  respect  of  a  period  before  the  appointed  day 
shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  were  managers  of  the  school  immediately 
before  that  day,  and  shall  be  applied  by  them  in  payment  of  the  outstanding 
liabilities  on  account  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  are  managers  of  the  school  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  for 
which  provision  is  to  be  made  under  this  Act  by  those  managers,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  general  fund  applicable  for  those  purposes,  provided  that  the 
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Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  any  share  of  the  aid  grant 
under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  allotted  to  an  association  of 
Voluntary  schools,  to  the  governing  body  of  that  association,  if  such  govern- 
ing  body  satisfy  the  Board  of  Education  that  proper  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  application  of  any  sum  so  paid. 

13.  Any  school  which  has  been  provided  by  a  school  board  or  is 
deemed  to  have  been  so  provided  shall  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  as  a  school  which 
has  been  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  which  is  deemed  to- 
have  been  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be. 

14.  The  local  education  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  use  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school  any  school  furniture  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  trustees 
or  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  a  school 
board,  and  in  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  before  the  appointed  day. 

15.  During  the  period  between  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  the  appointed 
day,  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school,  whether  provided  by  a 
school  board  or  not,  and  any  school  attendance  committee  shall  furnish  to 
the  council,  which  will,  on  the  appointed  day,  become  the  local  education 
authority,  such  information  as  that  council  may  reasonably  require. 

16.  The  officers  of  any  authority  whose  proi)erty,  rights,  and  liabilities 
are  transferred  under  this  Act  to  any  council  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
become  the  officers  of  that  council,  but  that  council  may  abolish  the  office  of 
any  such  officer  whose  office  they  deem  unnecessary. 

17.  Eveiy  officer  so  transferred  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before  the  transfer,  and  while 
performing  the  same  duties  shall  receive  not  less  salary  or  remuneration  than 
theretofore,  but  if  any  such  officer  is  required  to  perform  duties  which  are 
not  analagous  to  or  which  are  an  unreasonable  addition  to  those  which  he  is 
required  to  perform  at  the  date  of  the  trausfer,  he  may  relinquish  his  office 
and  any  officer  who  so  relinquishes  his  i»ffice,  or  whose  office  is  abolished, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act. 

18.  A  council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take  into  account  continuous  service 
under  any  school  boards  or  school  attendance  committees,  in  order  to 
calculate  the  tottd  period  of  service  of  any  officer  entitled  to  compensation 
under  this  Act. 

19.  If  an  officer  of  any  authority  to  which  the  Poor  Law  Officers* 
Superannuation  Act,  1896,  applies,  is  under  this  Act  transferred  to  any 
council,  and  has  made  the  annual  contributions  required  to  be  made  under 
that  Act,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  apply,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  may  by  order  direct  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  Act  applicable  to  the  case. 

20.  Any  local  education  authority  who  have  established  any  pension 
scheme,  or  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of  their  officers,  may  admit  to  the 
bentrfits  of  that  scheme  any  officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  think  fit. 

21.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888» 
which  relates  to  compensation  to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  as  respects 
officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  and  also  (with  the  necessary  modifications^ 
to  any  other  officers  who,  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  anything  done  in  pur> 
suauce  or  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  suflfer  direct  pecuniary  loss  by  abolition 
of  office  or  by  diminution  or  loss  of  fees  or  salary,  in  like  maimer  as  it 
applies  to  officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  subject  as  follows  : — 

(a)  any  reference  in  that  section  to  the  county  council  shall  include  & 
reference  to  a  borough  or  urban  district  council ;  and 

(6)  references  in  that  section  to  "  the  passing  of  this  Act "  shall  be 
construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of  powers  and 
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duties,  aB  references  to  the  date  on  which  the  relinquishment 
takes  effect  ;  and 

(c)  any  reference  to  powers  transferred  shall  be  construed  as  a  refer- 

ence to  property  transferred  ;  and 

(d)  any  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which 

the  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  are  paid,  and  if  any 
compensation  is  payable  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an  annual  sum, 
the  payment  of  that  compensation  shall  be  a  purpose  for  which  a 
council  may  borrow  for  tne  purposes  of  this  Act. 

22.  Section  sixty -eight  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (which  relates 
to  the  adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  adjustment  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


THIRD  SCHEDULE. 


Modification  of  Acts,  Etc. 

1.  References  to  school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  local  education  authorities  and  the  areas  for  which  they  act, 
except  as  respects  transactions  before  the  appointed  day,  and  except  that  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  nineteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
and  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  two  of  the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890, 
references  to  a  school  district  shall,  as  respects  the  area  of  a  local  education 
authority  being  the  council  of  a  county,  be  construed  as  references  to  a 
parish. 

2.  References  to  the  school  fund  or  local  rate  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  local 
education  authority  are  payable. 

3.  In  section  thirty-eight  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
references  to  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to 
members  of  the  education  committee  or  of  any  sub-committee  appointed  by 
that  committee  for  school  attendance  purposes. 

4.  The  power  of  makirg  bye-laws  shall  (where  the  local  education 
authority  is  a  county  council)  include  a  power  of  making  different  bye-laws 
for  different  parts  of  the  area  of  the  authority. 

5.  The  follMwing  provision  shall  have  effect  in  lieu  of  section  five  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1891 : — 

^^The  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1902,  to  provide  a  suflScient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation 
ahaU  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school 
accommodation,  without  payment  of  fees,  in  every  part  of  their  area." 

6.  The  words  **in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education"  shall  be 
snbfltituted  for  the  words  '*in  their  opinion,"  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  eighteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

7.  Section  ninety-nine  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall 
\r  totbe  fulfilment  of  any  conditions,  the  performance  of  any  duties,  and 

I  exercise  of  any  powers  under  this  Act  as  it  applies  to  the  fulfilment  of 

conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  that  Act,  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

8.  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  borrowing  shall  be 
sobctitnted  in  section  fifteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  for 
the  reference  to  section  ten  of  the  Klementary  Education  Act,  1873,  and 
a  reference  to  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
aeeond  reference  in  that  section  to  the  Education  Department,  and  also  for 
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the  reference  to  the  Education  Department  in  section  five  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893. 

9.  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  performance  of  the  local  education  authority's  duties  by  mandamus 
shall  be  substituted  in  section  two  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1880, 
for  the  reference  to  section  twenty-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876. 

10.  The  substitutions  for  school  boards,  school  districts,  school  fund,  and 
local  rate  made  by  this  schedule  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
be  made  in  any  enactment  referring  to  or  applying  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  any  of  them,  so  far  as  the  reference  or 
application  extends. 

11.  References  in  any  enactment  or  in  any  provision  of  a  scheme 
made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  or  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  or  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  to  any  provisions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and 
1891,  or  either  of  those  Acts,  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
be  construed  as  references  to  the  provisions  of  Part  n.  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  school,  coU^e, 
or  hostel  established,  and  to  any  obligation  incurred  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  as  if  the  school,  college,  or  hostel  had  been 
established  or  the  obligation  incurred  under  Part  II.  of  this  Act. 

12.  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  by  order  make  such  adaptations  in  the  nrovisions  of 
any  local  Act  (including  any  Act  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Oraer  and  any 
scheme  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  as  amended  by  any 
subsequent  Act)  as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  to  make  those 
provisions  conform  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  also  in  like 
manner,  on  the  application  of  any  council  who  have  power  as  to  education 
under  this  Act  and  have  also  powers  as  to  education  under  any  local  Act, 
make  such  modifications  in  the  local  Act  as  will  enable  the  powers  under 
that  Act  to  be  exercised  as  if  they  were  powers  under  this  Act. 

.^y  order  made  under  this  provision  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in  this 
Act. 


FOURTH    SCHEDULE. 


ENACTMENTS  REPEALED. 
Pabt  I. 


Seulon  and  Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Bxtent  of  Bapeal. 

62  &  63  Vict.  c.  76. 

The  Technical  Instrue- 
tion  Act,  1889. 

The  whole  Act. 

63  &  64  Yiot.  c.  60. 

The      Local      Taxation 
(Cuitoma     and     Ex- 
cise) Act,  1890. 

In  section  1,    sub-sections  2  and 
3. 

64  &  66  Viet.  c.  4. 

The  Technical   Instruc- 
tion Act,  1891. 

The  whole  Act. 
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Extent  of  Repeal. 


33  &  34  Yict.  c.  75. 


The    Elements^  Edu- 
cation Act,  1970. 


36  &  37  Vict  e.  86. 


37  &  38  Vict,  c  90. 


39  &  40  Vict  €.  79. 


The    Elementary    Edu- 
cation Act,  1873. 


The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Orders)  Act,  1874. 

The    Elementary    Edu- 
cation Act,  1876. 


Section  4 ;  section  5  except  so 
far  as  it  defines  public  school 
accommodation ;  section  6 ;  sections 
8  to  13 ;  sections  15  and  16  ;  section 
18  from  "if  at  any  time  "  to  the 
end  of  the  section ;  in  eectiou  19 
the  words  '*  whether  in  obedience 
to  any  requisition  or  not "  ;  sec- 
tions 29  to  34 ;  in  section  35  the 
words  *'a  clerk  and  a  treasurer 
and  other "  and  the  words  from 
**  but  no  such  appointment  "*  to 
"member  of  the  board  "  ;  sections 
40  to  48 ;  sections  49  to  51 ;  in 
section  52  the  words  "under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  a  body  of 
managers  ;  sections  53  to  56 ; 
sections  60  to  66  ;  in  section  69 
the  words  "  in  the  metropolis  "  and 
the  words  from  "appointed  under 
this  Act "  to  "  returns  under  this 
Act  "  ;  in  section  73  the  words  "of 
the  school  district,  **  the  words  from 
"(if  any)  or  if"  to  "inquiry  re- 
lates," and  the  words  "or  if  there 
is  no  School  Board  as  a  debt  due 
from  the  rating  authority  "  ;  sec- 
tions 77  and  79  ;  sections  87,  88, 
90 ;  section  93  ;  the  first  proviso  of 
section  97  ;  the  First  Schedule  ; 
the  Second  Schedule,  except  the 
Third  Part ;  the  Third  Schedule. 

Sections  5  to  12 :  sections  17» 
18  ;  sections  21  and  26  ;  the  First 
Schedule,  the  Second  Schedule^ 
the  Third  Schedule. 

The  whole  Act. 


Section  7,  from  "and  (2)  in 
every"  to  "appointing  the  com- 
mittee," and  the  words  "and 
School  Attendance  Committee  "  ; 
in  section  15  the  words  "not 
exceeding  50  "  ;  section  21 ;  sec-  , 
tion  23  to  "  or  pay  any  fees  "  ; 
section  27 ;  in  section  28,  the 
words  "but  subject  in  the  case  of 
a  School  Attendance  Committee 
to  the  approval  hereinafter  men- 
tioned "  and  the  words  ""  or  the 
officers  of  the  Council  or  guardians 
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Session  and  Chapter. 


43  &  44  Vict.  c.  23. 

53  &  54  Vict.  c.  22. 

54  &  55  Vict.  c.  56. 
56  &  57  Vict.  c.  42. 

59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16. 

60  &  61  Vict.  c.  5. 
60  &  61  Vict  c.  16. 

62  &  63  Vict.  c.  32. 

63  &  64  Vict.  c.  53. 


Short  Titie. 


The  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  1880. 

The  Education  Code 
(1890)    Act,    1890. 

The  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  Iwl. 

Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893. 


The  Agricultural   Bates 
Act,  1896. 


The  Voluntary  Schools 
Act,  1897. 


mtary  E 
.  1897. 


tion  Act, 


The  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (Defective  and 

■  Epileptic  Children) 
Act,  1899. 


cation  Act, 


ary    I 
1900. 


Extent  of  Bepeal. 


by  whom  tJhe  committee  are 
appointed  "  ;  pectioni  30,  31,  Z^ 
33  (except  as  applied  by  this  Act) 
and  34  ;  section  o6 ;  in  section  37 ; 
the  wordf  "  or  local  authority " 
in  section  38  the  words  ''or  local 
authority  "  and  "or  School  Attend- 
ance Committee "  ;  sections  41, 
42,  43,  and  44 ;  section  49 ;  the 
Second  Schedule  ;  the  lliird 
Schedule. 

Section  3. 


Section  1. 


Sections  5,  6,  and  7. 


Section  4  from  "  (b)  for  an 
area"  to  the  end  of  the  section. 
Subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 5.     Section  6. 

In  section  7  the  words  "  a 
school  l)oard  for  a  school  district 
which  is  a  parish,  or,"  and  sub- 
section (3). 

Section  1. 


The  whole  Act. 

In  section  6  the  proviso. 

Section  3. 
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NATIVE  LABOUR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


LETTER   L— (February  Qth,  1903.) 


We  have  all  followed  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  proi^ress 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  in  establishing  good  relations 
between  the  two  white  races  whose  government  we  have  undertaken 
in  South  Africa.  For  many  questions  desirable  solutions  appear  to 
have  been  arrived  at  in  a  spirit  which  we  can  all  approve  and  admire. 
But  there  remains  behind  a  question  the  most  difficult  and  critical  of 
all — the  treatment  of  the  native  races  (far  more  numerous  than  the 
white  population),  for  whose  condition  and  welfare  we  have  made 
ourselves  responsible.  By  the  manner  in  which  that  responsibility  ;s 
discharged  the  British  Government  and  the  British  nation  will  be 
judged  by  the  world.  Of  all  the  titles  to  fame  to  which  England  has 
justly  claimed  a  primacy  amongst  nations  is  the  part  we  have  played 
for  a  century  in  vindicating  the  freedom  of  labor  without  distinction 
of  race  or  of  colour.  We  have  made  great  s^icrifices  to  emancipate 
the  slave,  to  eradicate  the  slave  trade,  and  we  have  condemned  forced 
labour  in  every  shape  whether  by  direct  or  what  is  termed  indirect 
compulsion  which  should  deprive  man  of  the  most  inalienable  of  all 
liis  rights,  that  of  disposing  at  his  own  will  of  his  own  labour.  There 
is  no  political  principle  more  indisputable  than  this — that  the  pros- 
perity, the  wealth,  and  the  strength  of  a  nation  depend  on  the 
condition  and  the  contentment  of  the  class  upon  whose  toil  the  whole 
fabric  ultimately  rests. 

A  controversy  is  arising — indeed,  has  already  arisen — in  which 
these  fundamental  principles  seem  to  be  called  in  question. 

In  the  new  Transvaal  Colony  it  appears  that  there  is  a  large 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  laV)our  for  the  gold  mines  (for  it  does  not 
seem  that  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  respect  of  work  above  ground), 
which  are  dependent  on  black  labour.  At  all  events  the  urgent 
question  is  that  of  the  gold  industry. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  views  and  demands  of  the  "  gold 
magnates  "  on  this  question.  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  who,  I  presume, 
may  lie  taken  as  a  representative  authority  of  that  class  whether  in 
Park  Lane  or  Johannesburg,  addressed  to  you  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  in 
vhich  he  deals  at  large  with  the  problem  of  labour  supply  to  the  gold 
mines. 


Mr.  Phillips  begins  by  peremptorily  dismissing  the  importation  of 
white  labour.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  British  unemployed. 
"The  refuse  and  wastrels  of  this  country  we  will  not  have  at  any 
price,  because  at  6d.  a  day  they  would  be  dear.  Your  good,  honest 
workman  we  cannot  afiFord."  That  is  a  frank  statement  which  I 
imagine  will  cause  some  surprise  and  disappointment  to  the  ^'  honest 
British  workman,"  who  had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  new 
colony,  which  has  been  acquired  at  such  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  of  money,  would  afford  an  outlet  for  his  industry  and  improve  his 
condition,  and  that  if  there  were  any  class  of  employer  who  could 
afford  to  pay  a  good  price  for  **  honest  labour  **  it  would  have  been 
the  gold  magnates  who  have  accumulated  vast  fortunes  out  of  gold 
mines.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Phillips  it  is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  or  aid  in  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  gold  mines  at  a 
cheap  rate.  A.  good  deal  has  been  said  about  a  bargain  in  which  the 
"  gold  magnates "  are  said  to  have  consented  to  a  charge  of  thirty 
millions  in  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ha» 
naturally  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  any  such  bargain,  but  Mr. 
Phillips  treats  it  as  a  condition  sine  qua  7ion  to  the  thirty  millions. 
He  says  that  "  we  should  give  the  white  man  some  chance  of  recovering 
from  the  burden  you  have  imposed  upon  him.  I  am  not  calling  into 
question  the  extent  or  justice  of  the  burden,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
not  thirty  millions,  but  even  ten  millions  is  excessive  unless  you 
allow  the  country  the  means  of  its  self -development,"  and, 
therefore,  he  propounds  his  ultinia  ratio — "  Let  us  not  fly 
impotently  from  the  possibility  ef  employing  the  Yellow  man  for  the 
development  of  the  Empire."  A  truly  British  and  Imperial  sentiment. 
Evidently  Mr.  Phillips's  vision  of  the  future  is  a  paradise  of 
capitalists,  not  particularly  British,  but  rather  of  an  exotic  order, 
reaping  gigantic  gains  out  of  the  cheap  labour  of  the  **  Yellow  peril." 
No  wonder  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  treated  as  an  insult  this  presentment 
of  a  project  for  the  latest  pattern  of  a  British  colony. 

I  shall  not  waste  time  in  discussing  such  an  alternative.  I  am 
well  assured  that  no  British  Government  will  ever  be  a  party  to  such 
a  degradation  of  the  British  name,  and  it  has  been  made  clear  that  it 
is  indignantly  rejected  by  every  organ  of  public  opinion  in  tliis 
country  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  self-governing  colonies 
also,  who  have  had  bitter  experience  of  this  demoralising  mischief.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  see  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  willing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  importation  of  black  labour  from  other  parts  of  South 
Africa.  At  present,  and  even  before  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  the 
labour  in  the  mines  was  iniported  labour  from  other  districts,  especially 
the  Portuguese  territories.  This  may  be  done  if  stringent  provisions 
are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  imported  coolies  in  the  West  Indies,  for 
the  protection  of  labourers  so  imported  under  conditions  that  the 
service  is  voluntary  and  well  understood,  fair  wages  agreed  by  both 
parties,  and  good  treatment  secured.  The  Indian  coolies,  however,  I 
believe,  have  not  been  found  suitable  as  miners  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Ihodes's   attempt   to   import   Arab   labour   some   years    ago    failed 


altogether,  the  men  refusing  to  work  in  the  mines.  It  is  very 
probable  that  if  the  importation  of  black  labour  from  great  distances 
is  to  bear  anything  like  the  cost  which  Sir  Harry  Johnston  places 
upon  it  the  "  gold  magnates  "  will  be  as  little  able  to  afford  it  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "  honest  British  workman.'** 

But  Mr.  Phillips,  like  others  of  his  class,  has  his  prescription  for 
exacting  unwilling  labour  in  the  gold  mines  from  the  black  races 
resident  in  the  Transvaal.     His  view  of  the  native  black  race  is  that 
they  are  "burdensome  members  of  the  community  and  a  source  of 
burthen  to  the  white  taxpayers."     Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.     The  native  blacks  are  no  burthen  to   the  community.     They 
live — and  it  is  complained  that  they  live  only  too  well — partly  by  the 
wages  which  they  earn  in  labour  for  limited  periods  of  the  year  for 
the  white  man,  and  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which  was  once 
all  their  own  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  white  men  of  either  race 
Indeed,  it  is  by  the  labour  of  the  black  race  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  agriculture  of  South  Africa  is  worked,  not  to  speak  of 
those  employed  on  public  works  and  domestic  service.     But,  founded 
on  this  false  assumption,  Mr.  Phillips  declares  that,   "It  would  not 
only  be  right,  but  is  a. positive  duty,  to  compel  the  black  man  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  by  labour"  (which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  what  he  does  now),  and   "  that  a  tax  can  fairly  be  imposed  as  a 
penalty  upon  an  exemption  of  labour,  and  that  the  penalty  for  non- 
payment should  be  exacted  in  labour  " — that  is,  I  presume,  in  labour 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of   the  white  man.      This  is  an  old  story. 
Before    the  war  the   capitalists  of  the   gold  mines  were  incessantly 
pressing   the   late   Government  of   the   South  African  Republic  for 
further   legislation   and    more    coercive   administration  in  regard    to 
matters  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry.       At   the   instigation    of    the   Witwatersrand    Chamber   of 
Mines   iu    1897    the   Transvaal   Volksraad    appointed   an    Industrial 
Commission  to  investigate  and  take  evidence  on  these  matters.     I  do 
not  know  whether  the  full  report  of  this  commission  is  accessible  in 
this  country,  but  the  evidence  relating  to  native  labour  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  in  a  pamphlet  entitled   "  The  Native 
L'ibour  Question   in   the  Transvaal"    (King  and   Son,   1901).     The 
<^Dstitution  of  the  commission  is  thus  stated  : — 

The  commission  appointed  on  April  14,  1897,  had  for  its  members  Mr. 
S.  W.  Burger,  member  of  the  Transvaal  Executive  Council ;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Smit,  Commissioner  of  Railways  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Joubert,  Minister  of  Mines  ; 
Mr.  G.  Schmitz-Dumont,  Acting  State  Mining  Engineer  ;  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
de  Beer,  First  Special  Judicial  Commissioner,  Johannesburg;  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Hugo  as  a  financial  expert.  To  them  were  added  Messrs.  E. 
Brochon,  J.  Pierce,  and  A.  Brakhan,  to  assist  with  advice,  whenever 
requested.  Subsequently,  Messrs.  James  Hay,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Mines,  and  George  Albu,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Mines,  were 


^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  H.  Stanley  differs  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
4Uid  considers  the  natives  of  Uganda  wholly  unsuitable  for  work  in  the 
Tmnfi^'M}  mines. 
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added  as  advisory  members,  and  they  ultimately  '^assumed  and  were 
accorded  in  all  respects  the  same  rights  as  those  exercised  by  the  ordinary 
members. " 

I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  evidence  which  will  show  the 
gist  of  the  claim  made  by  the  gold  magnates  in  1897. 

Mr.  George  Albu  (chairman  of  the  Association  of  Mines),  examined 
by  Mr.  Smit,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Boer  Government,  said  : — 

(By  Mr.  Smit). — Do  you  intend  to  cheapen  Kaffir  labour?  How  do  you 
propose  to  affect  that  ? — By  simply  telling  the  boys  that  their  wages  are 
reduced.  The  Tnaximum  at  present  is  2s.  3d.  a  shift,  and  we  can  reduce 
that  to  Is.  6d.,  that  is  for  for  skilled  labour.  For  ordinary,  Is.  or  less  for 
the  shift. 

Suppose  the  Kaffirs  retire  back  to  their  kraals  ?  Now,  in  case  that 
happened,  and  that  you  were  without  black  labour,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  asking  the  Government  to  enforce  labour  ? — Certainly.  A  Kaffir  cannot 
live  on  nothing. 

You  would  make  it  compulsory  ? — Yes.  I  would  make  it  compulsory, 
and  without  using  force  a  tax  could  be  levied. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Albu  said  : — **  We  have  sufficient  labour ;  "  but 
the  mine  managers  had  unanimously  decided  to  reduce  the  wages 
33  per  cent,  (vide  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Albu  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Joubert,  Minister  of 
Mines : — 

(By  Mr.  Joubert). — You  said  yesterday  that  if  a  law  could  be  made  for 
enforced  labour  it  would  be  a  great  assistance.    .Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  a  law  in  England  to  get  forced  labour  ? — No  ;  nowhere  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Then  why  would  you  like  it  here  ?— I  have  not  asked  for  it.  But  I  told 
you  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  we  reduced  the  price  of  labour  and 
the  natives  refused  to  work  here.  Then  I  suggested  to  impose  a  head  tax, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Smit  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have ' 
forced  labour.  I,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  forced  labour,  but  another  question  is  whether  you  could  get  it.  You 
could  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  force  amongst  the  natives  if  you  impose  a 
certain  tax  upon  each  native  who  does  not  work,  or  if  he  has  not  shown  he  has 
worked  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Smit  pointed  out  to  you  that  you  cannot  tax  a  Kaffir  higher  than  a 
white  man. — No,  you  only  tax  him  to  make  him  work. 

I  can  only  venture  to  trouble  you  with  one  more  extract,  which 
places  in  the  clearest  light  the  niineowners'  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Denny,  vice-president  of  the  Klerksdorp  Chamber  of  Mines, 
said: — 

The  Kaffir  from  his  earliest  infancy  has  his  wants  practically  supplied  by 
nature.  The  desire  for  comfort,  and  the  ambition  to  occupy  any  particular 
social  distinction,  requiring  luxurious  display,  is  absolutely  unknown.  He  lives 
in  a  climate  which  is  one  continuous  sunshine.  Whence  then  the  necessity 
for  paying  him  coin  in  the  quantity  which  he  demands,  a  quantity  which  is 
perfectly  fictitious,  and  only  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  a  natural 
aversion  for  work,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  his  labour  exceeding  the 


supply  which  spontaneously  offers  creates  a  competitive  market,  of  which 
he  is  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  final  method 
of  reducing  Kaffir  pay  rests  with  the  Government.  It  has  the  power  to 
create  laws  which  shall  compel  every  able-bodied  Kaffir  to  perform  a  given 
amount  (if  work  per  annum. 

To  borrow  a  celebrated  phrase,  "  Nature  has  done  much  for  the  Kaffir, 
but  the  British  Government  are  to  do  more.''  Nature  has  given  him 
continual  sunshine.  A  paternal  Government  will  consign  him  against 
his  will  to  the  depths  and  darkness  of  the  mine  at  reduced  wages.  The 
Kaffir,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Denny,  is  not  at  all  the  man  for  Park  lane. 
In  him  **  the  ambition  to  occupy  any  particular  social  distinction 
requiring  luxurious  display  is  absolutely  unknown.'*  He  is  like  the 
needy  knife  grinder.  "  Sordid,  unfeeling  reprobate,  degraded,  spiritless 
outcast."  After  a  certain  spell  of  work  for  the  white  man  he  longs 
for  the  continuous  sunshine  and  the  peace  and  repose  with  his  family 
in  his  kraal.  But  if  we  tax  him  sufficiently  high  we  can  change  all 
that,  and  by  "  indirect  compulsion  "  (which  is  nothing  else  but  com- 
pulsion with  an  apologetic  adjective)  we  may,  by  lowering  his  wages, 
inspire  him  with  an  ambition  for  social  distinction  requiring  luxurious 
display,  and  fit  him  for  the  '* dignity  of  labour"  and  the  social 
atmosphere  of  Johannesburg.  X  have  had  in  my  time  occasion  to  study 
many  theories  of  taxation.  But  taxing  the  poor  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  labour  at  work  which  they  dislike  at  a  rate  of  wages  far  below  the  mar- 
ket price  is,  I  believe,  an  economical  doctrine  purely  of  South  African 
origin.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  millionaires  of  the  Rand  are  quite  wise 
in  their  generation  in  establishing  the  theory  of  taxation  thus  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Albu :  "  The  native  at  the  present  moment  receives 
a  wage  far -in  excess  of  the  exigencies  of  his  existence.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  that  we  should  pay  the  native  a  wage  which,  whilst  enabling 
him  to  save  (say,  £5  a  year),  which  is  quite  enough  for  his  requirements, 
will  hinder  him  from  becoming  exceptionally  rich."  There  are  other 
folk  in  the  Rand  who  enjoy  remuneration  "  beyond  the  exigencies  of 
their  existence,"  and  who  by  the  process  of  a  sufficiently  graduate 
taxation  might  be  hindered  from  "  becoming  exceptionally  rich,"  and 
perhaps  contribute  a  trifle  more  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  relief 
of  the  British  taxpayer. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  these  opinions  and  demands  of  the  gold 
oiagnates  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  late  Government  of  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission stated  (p.  44) :  "  The  Kaffirs  are  already  more  taxed  than  the 
white  population,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  tax  them  more  than 
they  are  taxed."  And  further,  he  said,  **  one  way  to  encourage  them 
to  come  to  the  mines  would  be  to  give  them  facilities  for  coming  here 
to  make  their  lives  as  pleasant  as  possible  and  to  pay  them  as  much  as 
poesible^  even  more  than  at  present,  and  that  you  don't  want  to  do» 
while  to  compel  them  everybody  acknowledges  u  impossible."  And 
accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  which  was  offered  to  the  Boer 
Government  of  a  great  increase  of  revenue  by  a  high  taxation  of  the 
multitude  of  natives,  the  commission  reported  as  follows  : — 


Your  commission  cannot  recommend  any  measure  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  forced  labour,  neither  can  they  recommend  the  imposition  of 
a  higher  tax  upon  the  Kaffirs. 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  this,  at  least,  will  be  accounted  to  them  for 
righteousness,  and  those  who  sneer  at  "  unctuous  rectitude  "  will  find 
themselves  mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  they  could  not  extort 
from  the  Boers  they  will  accomplish  under  British  rule. 

Have  the  people  who  venture  to  formulate  this  monstrous  demand 
formed  to  themselves  an  idea  of  what  it  is  that  they  ask  of  the  Govern^- 
ment  of  a  free  country  ?  Who  is  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  tax 
which  is  to  compel  the  labour ;  who  is  to  collect  it  ?  If  it  is  not  paid, 
how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ?  You  may  put  the  man  in  prison,  but  Jiow 
are  you  to  get  him  down  the  pit  ? 

These  are  questions  of  vital  and  national  importance  not  to  be 
decided  by  Park  Lane  nor  even  by  Downing  Street.  There  are  things 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  amongst  them  is  the  reputation  of  the 
British  race,  both  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  and  much  to  be  done  before  such  an  injustice  to  a  defenceless 
people  who  have  passed  under  our  dominion  can  be  accomplished.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  such  a  policy — though  it  is  perilous 
enough — I  enter  my  protest  against  its  profound  immorality  and  its 
lasting  disgrace.  In  the  evil  days  of  American  slavery  it  was  thought 
to  cloak  the  ugly  word  slave  by  the  euphemism  of  *^  persona  held  to 
labour."  No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  delusive  phrase  of  "indirect 
compulsion,"  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
forced  labour. 

Of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  weeks  on  this  matter  we 
have  had  no  authentic  information,  but  only  ambiguous  rumours  to 
which  no  credit  need  be  given.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  in  the 
Blue-books  on  native  labour,  both  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal,  the 
decisive  language  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted,  not  without 
difficulty,  in  enforcing  in  1901  the  amendment  of  the  abuses  by  the 
local  Administrations  in  regard  to  the  natives  and  the  removal  of 
the  brutalities  of  the  Pass  Laws  and  the  Gold  Laws,  which,  as  Mr. 
Goldman  tells  us  in  his  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
were  framed  by  the  mining  interests.  Lord  Milner,  in  his  despatch 
December  6th,  1901  (Bluo-book,  1902,  Cd.  904),  indignantly  repudiates 
"  the  idea  that  the  Government  can  be  made  the  catspaw  of  the  mining 
industry  to  procure  labour  for  them  by  compulsion  or  otherwise  or  to 
arbitrarily  reduce  the  scale  of  wages.  ...  In  any  case,  it  is  no 
business  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in  the  matter."  I  do  not 
doubt  he  is  of  the  same  mind  still,  but  I  fancy  he  would  hardly  r«*peat 
in  1903  his  statement  in  1901  that  **the  mine- owners  have  never 
suggested  that  it  should  be,''  considering  that  it  is  only  by  the  act  of 
the  Government  that  the  compulsory  labour  tax  could  be  imposed. 
There  is  a  valuable  coUection  of  authentic  information  and  evidence 
on   the  *'  Social   and  Economic  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  South 
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Africa,"  edited  by  a  weighty  committee  (Murray,  1901),  which,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  is  eulogised  by  Lord  Milner,  in  the  despatch  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  the  "temperate,  well-informed,  and  reasonable 
advocates  of  native  rights."  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  leave  on  a  future 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  and  conclusions  of  that 
committee,  which  will  correct  many  common  errors  on  this  grave 
matter. 

For  the  present  I  will  quote  only  one  paragraph  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee  : — 

The  taxation  of  tribal  natives,  both  direct  and  indirect,  appears  heavy 
when  compared  with  their  average  income  or  earning  capacity.  .  .  . 
There  is  sometimes  an  assumption  that  the  interests  of  the  community 
require  that  the  black  man  must  be  made  to  labour  while  the  white  man 
need  not,  that  a  supply  of  native  labour  must  be  provided  for  the  white 
capitalists  and  farmers,  with  little  reference  to  the  result  to  the  natives, 
and  that  the  latter  are  idle  when  they  are  occupied  with  their  own  affairs 
and  on  their  own  holdings.  As  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
remarks,  those  who  dilate  on  the  alleged  idleness  of  the  Bantus  do  not  take 
account  ordinarily  of  the  work  done  on  their  own  land  or  in  connection 
with  their  own  homesteads,  **  but  only  of  work  done  for  the  white  men." 
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LETTER  U.^{Febr7iary  I6th,  1903.) 


It  is  satisfactory  that  public  attention  is  attracted  to  the  question 
of  native  labour  in  South  Africa,  for  ib  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
discussed.  You  seemed  disposed  to  consider  that  I  had  taken  too 
seriously  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  "gold  magnates  *'  and  attributed 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  and  others  an  importance  which 
did  not  belong  to  them.  We  have  had,  however,  in  the  last  week  the 
deliberate  pronouncements  of  authorities  who  claim  the  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  "gold  interests." 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  the  Times  of  February  9th  the 
"  industrial  manifesto  "  compiled  by  a  committee  of  engineers  appointed 
by  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  That  report  sets  forth  their  needs  and  their  demands 
in  detail : — 

"  In  order  to  return  to  the  same  condition  as  obtained  before  the 
war  some  52,000  natives  more  are  required,"  which  is  more  than  the 
numbers  now  engaged  in  the  mines.  The  committee  then  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  paucity  of  labour, 
which  they  find  to  be  : — 

(1)  "The  good  wages  paid  to  the  natives  during  the  war."  After 
the  peace  "an  excessive  competitive  demand  for  labour  to  repair 
damages  and  to  revive  and  extend  all  classes  of  industrial  enterprise, 
thus  engendering  excessive  and  competitive  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  native  at  increased  rate  of  wages,"  and  then  follows  this  remarkable 
statement,  "  Tlie  mines  here  alone  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  pre-toar 
rates  of  pay"  In  this  single  sentence  may  be  found  the  whole  story  of 
the  general  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  mines.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  seek  for  any  further  explanation  of  the  paucity 
of  labour  and  |;he  reluctance  of  the  Kafiirs  to  enter  the  mines.  Whilst 
all  other  industries  were  ready  to  pay  the  market  price  for  their 
several  employments,  the  mine-owners  alone  have  been  patriotic  and 
self-denying  enough  to  make  an  efibrt  to  reduce  not  only  the  rate  of 
wages  during  the  war,  but  the  pre-war  rate  of  pay  as  it  existed  in  the 
last  days  of  President  Kruger.  And  the  black  maa  has  been  blind 
and  selfish  enough  to  carry  his  labour  to  the  best  market,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  to  sell  it  in  the  worst.  What  a  savage !  This  is  no  doubt 
a  deplorable  state  of  things,  for  which  some  remedy,  indeed  any 
remedy,  must  be  found — quocunque  modo  rem. 

(2)  Abundant  harvests. — It  is  added  "as  regards  Nos.  (I)  and  (2), 
there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion."  As  to  the  mischief  of  '*  abundant 
harvests  "  no  special  remedy  is  proposed,  and  to  some  people  it  would 
appear,  having  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  Transvaal,  it 
was  not  an  unqualified  misfcrtup^ 
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(3)  "Insufficient  pressure  on  the  native  to  make  hiui  labour 
proportionately  to  the  white  man."  This  is,  no  doubt,  very  important, 
and,  it  is  admitted,  *•  requires  some  amplification,"  to  which  I  will 
presently  refer. 

(4)  "Reduction  in  the  schedule  of  native  wages."  Of  all  the 
causes  of  reduction  in  the  supply  of  labour  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  efficient.     We  shall  see  how  that  has  been  accomplished. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  the  critical  head  of  "  suggested  remedies. "^ 
"  The  burning  question  is  how  that  vital  factor  in  the  general 
prosperity  can  be  provided  as  the  mining  industry  demands."  I  will 
take  the  first  remedy — 

(1)  "  More  legal  and  moral  pressure  to  compel  a  greater  number  of 
natives  in  British  possessions  to  work,  and  for  longer  periods." 

I  am  content  to  leave  the  "  moral  pressure  "  to  the  engineers.  I 
am  more  concerned  about  the  "legal  pressure,"  which  is  the  business 
of  the  Government,  and  is  to  compel  men  against  their  will  to  work, 
and  for  longer  periods.  This,  as  the  committee  say,  "  requires  some 
amplification."  And  they  proceed  to  explain  "By  *  insufficient 
pressure'  is  meant  not  only  too  light  taxation,  but  too  much  laxity  in 
controlling  his  methods  of  life."  The  first  thing  to  be  remedied  is  ther 
insufficient  taxation  of  the  native  and  the  too  great  sufficiency  of  his 
wages.  We  are  told,  "  The  genuine  wants  of  the  native  are  few  and 
simple,  and  the  acquisitive  faculty  is  not  largely  developed."  There- 
fore, in  order  to  develop  his  acquisitive  faculty  and  give  him  nobler 
tastes  and  larger  wants,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  increase  his  taxes 
and  diminish  his  wages.  His  mind  will  then  at'  last  recognise  ther 
"  dignity  of  labour "  and  the  virtues  of  luxury.  But  what  I 
entirely  fail  to  find  in  the  Report  is  that  which  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  know — that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  present  rate 
of  taxation,  and  what  is  the  rate  which  the  mine-owners  demand 
as  sufficient  for  their  purpose  of  "  indirect  compulsion  ?  "  The  rate 
varies  in  dififerent  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  particulars.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  present  taxation  insufficient,  having 
regard  to  the  class  or  the  wages  of  the  native,  apart  from  the  special 
object  of  compelling  labour.  The  present  taxation  of  the  natives  in  the 
Transvaal  is,  I  am  informed,  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  any  other  district 
of  South  Africa.  And  that  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  "South  African  Natives."  This  is  a  subject  which  must  be 
submitted  to  a  searching  investigation  before  an  increase  of  the  present 
taxation  is  sanctioned.  But,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  engineers' 
report  "that  it  is  gratif \  ing  to  note  that  steps  are  being  already 
undertaken  in  the  direction  of  more  legal  and  moral  pressure  to  compel 
a  greater  number  of  natives  in  British  possessions  to  work  for  longer 
periods,"  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  still  more 
gratifying  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  distinctly  informed  what 
those  steps  are  which  are  being  already  undertaken  for  compulsion  to 
laboar. 
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Next  to  taxation,  by  far  the  most  important  question  is  the  fourth 
head,  ''  Reduction  of  the  Schedule  of  Wages ."  The  Report  admits 
that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  even  amongst  the 
engineers — a  high-rate  and  a  low -rate  party — but  it  seems  that  in  fact 
the  low-rate  party  have  had  their  way,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
their  success  has  been  the  chief  cause  which  has  repelled  the  natives 
from  the  mines.  It  is  admitted  that  the  labour  in  the  quartz  rock  is 
very  hard  and  is  carried  on  at  great  and  increasing  depths,  even  up  to 
2,500  feet.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  men  should  demand  excep- 
tionally high  wages  in  such  employments  which  are  not  congenial  to 
them. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  that  in  1897  the  mine-owners 
informed  the  Industrial  Gommisssion  that  they  liad  unanimously 
decided  "  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  the  i*eduction  of  wages  by 
33  per  cent"  That  was  in  the  time  of  the  Government  of  the  Boers. 
That  time,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  then  opportune.  How- 
ever, in  October,  1900,  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  this  policy,  and  to  realise  the  aphorism  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  **  the 
British  flag  is  a  commercial  asset,"  and  we  know  that  in  October,  1900, 
''at  a  conference  of  mining  representatives  at  Cape  Town  rates  were 
adopted  of  a  minimum  of  30s.  and  a  maacimuuv  of  358.  a  month  with 
food."  This  was  practically  the  figure  of  the  33  per  cent,  reduction 
proposed  in  1897  for  unskilled  labour.  And  it  is  shown  in  the  Report 
of  Chamber  of  Mines  of  the  Transvaal  for  1900  and  1901  that  in  the 
year  1901  the  average  rate  of  the  wages  for  the  whole  of  the  natives 
was  31s.  a  month,  or  practically  all  at  the  lowest  scale.  That  this  has 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  labour  cannot  be  doubted. 

You  criticise  me  for  oflTering  no  positive  suggestion  for  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  labour.  I  will  venture  to  offer  one.  It  is  a  very 
simple  and  practical  policy — to  offer  not  less,  but  better,  wages,  and 
to  abandon  the  policy,  on  which  the  mine-owners  pride  themselves,  of 
**  standing  alone  in  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  pre-war  rate  of 
pay,"  under  which  they  managed  to  secure  enormous  wealth. 

Further  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  real  mind  of  the 
leaders  of  the  gold  industry  are  furnished  by  Lord  Harris  and  Mr. 
Rudd,  two  important  and  responsible  authoritie.*^.  Lord  Harris  is  of 
opinion  that 

The  extraction  of  the  gold  of  the  Rand  and  that  it  should  be  worked 
out  as  quickly  and  as  economically  as  possible  are  of  iniportanoe  to  the 
world,  because  this  would  induce  investors  to  put  their  money  into  other 
mining  ventures  in  the  Transvaal  which  had  not  yet  been  financed.  .  .  . 
If  the  white  labourers  were  to  be  used  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  low  grade  mines  so  profitable  as  to  induce  investors  in  this  country  to 
put  more  money  into  them. 

I  confess  this  is  a  line  of  argument  which  does  not  impress  mew 
No  doubt  a  well-timed  telegram  from  Johannesburg  announcing  that 
native  wages  had  been  lowered  and  native  taxation  increased  would 
be  hailed  with  joy  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  perhaps  promote  the 
long-expected  and  much  delayed  boom  in  '*  Kaffirs."     But  there  have 
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been  too  many  "  ventures  not  yet  finanoed "  and  "  unprofitable  low 
grade  mines  "  which  have  been  unloaded  on  investors  by  the  artificers 
ia  "  flotation  "  to  make  me  desire  to  increase  the  melancholy  mob  of 
victims  of  the  Rand. 

IiOi*d  Harris  is  an  ardent  advocate  for  Chinese  labour.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  *'  it  is  a  matter  for  the  colonials  of  South  Africa  to  sectle 
for  themselves  rather  than  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  approve."  £ 
would  venture  respectfully  to  submit  that  this  is  hardly  a  good 
Imperialist  sentiment.  As  the  reputation  of  the  ''rest  of  the 
Empire  "  will  depend  upon  our  conduct  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  left  for  the  Rand  to  settle  solely  with  a  view  to  its  own 
pecuniary  interests. 

Lord  Harris  seems  to  share  in  a  common  error  that  the  Glen  Grey 
Act  is  a  precedent  for  the  success  of  what  is  called  a  "  labour  tax.'*^ 
It  ia  just  the  reverse.  The  Glen  Grey  Act  had  for  its  main  object  a 
laud  settlement  which  was  to  substitute  individual  ownership  instead 
of  tribal  tenure  for  the  natives  with  local  self-government.  A 
•'labour  tax"  of  the  trifling  amount  of  10s.  was  incidentally  introduced 
into  the  Act,  but  if  he  will  consult  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  "  Natives  of  South  Africa,"  which  Lord  Milner  has  applauded, 
he  will  find  that  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Act  condemned  this  particular  clause,  which  had  "  become  a  dead  letter 
and  was  inoperative  "  and  had  hindered  the  extension  of  the  Act. 

Sir  Marshall  Clarke  (one  of  the  very  highest  authorities  on  thia 
question)  says,  in  his  important  "Report  on  the  recruiting  of  labour 
for  the  mines  in  Rhodesia  "  : — 

The  necessity  of  providing  means  to  pay  taxes  is  but  a  tempore,  ry 
expedient,  and  does  not  work  satisfactorily  ;  even  the  modified  form  adopted 
in  the  Glen  Grey  Act  was  strongly  condemned  by  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced officials  in  chaige  of  the  natives  in  the  Cape  Colony  ;  amongst  others 
Sir  Henry  Elliott  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  natives  in  the 
Transkei  as  objectionable  and  irritating.  (Blue  book,  Rhodesia,  1902, 
Cd.  1,200,  p.  67.) 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Rudd.  He  offers  an  argument  against  the 
employment  of  white  labour  in  the  mines  which  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticnlar  notice.     He  writes  : — 

Could  we  replace  200,000  native  workers  by  100,000  unskilled  whites, 
they  would  simply  hold  the  Government  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  and,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  British  labourer,  I 
prefer  to  see  the  more  intellectual  section  of  the  community  at  the  helm. 

This  is  also  the  view  of  the  Committee  of  Johannesburg  Engineers  : — 

If  their  policy  is  pursued  there  should  be  no  opening  for  discontent 
amons^t  the  working  classes,  no  opening  for  that  trail  of  the  serpent,  the 
formation  of  labour  unions. 

But  who  will  promise  them  that,  when  the  black  man  by  sufficient 
taxation  has  l>een  sufficiently  civilised,  the  trail  of  the  serpent  may 
not  be  found  in  his  ki*aal  in  resistance  to  further  reduction  of  his 
wages  t  There  is  an  unconscious  candour  in  these  sentences,  which 
show  that  the  wild  cat  of  South  Africa  has  escaped  out  of  his  bag. 
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We  know  pretty  well  who  are  the  "  intellectual  section  of  the  com- 
munity "  whom  Mr  Rudd  would  prefer  to  see  at  the  helm,  and  who 
would  hold  if  they  do  not  already  hold  the  Government  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands.  Are  not  their  names  written  in  the  list  of  em- 
ployers at  the  head  of  the  Engineers'  Report — a  very  polyglot 
xjatalogue  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  intellects  of  this  section  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  not  to  them  that  "  the  rest  of  the  Empire  "  will  leave  the 
decision  of  these  vital  questions. 

If  I  am  asked  what  should  be  done  in  the  present  circumstances,  I 
cannot  answer  better  than  in  the  wise  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
"  the  Natives  of  South  Africa  "  (p.  236),  upon  a  full,  careful,  and  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  whole  matter  : — 

The  fijreat  majority  of  our  correspondents  are  averse  to  any  measures  of 
compulsion  ;  and  no  necessity  for  them  has,  so  fnr  as  we  can  see,  been 
•established.  Those  who  advocate  such  measures,  the  suggestion  of  which  w 
much  resented  by  the  natives,  generally  desire  to  pay  less  than  the  market 
value,  or  have  in  their  minds  an  arbitrary  figure  which  they  call  a  natural 
wage.  The  question  of  the  supply  of  labour  is  mainly  a  question  of  wi^ei 
or  treatment,  or  both. 

On  the  whole,  reviewing  the  evidence  before  us,  there  soemsno  necessity 
for  any  measures  of  compulsion,  whether  in  an  open  form  or  under  the 
disguise  of  taxation  imposed  not  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  force  the  natives 
into  working  in  modes  which  the  whites  believe  to  ho  for  their  advantage. 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  question  should  not  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
economic  laws.  Good  wages,  the  growth  of  new  wants,  improved  education, 
just  treatment,  and  increased  facilities  for  the  movement  of  labour,  will, 
there  is  ground  for  believing,  remove  the  chief  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
jpast. 
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Note  I. 


It  is  an  evil  habit,  when  we  are  concerned  in  a  controversy 
with  a  nation  or  a  race,  to  seek  to  vilify  their  personal  character 
and  disposition.  We  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that  in  the  last 
war,  when  the  Boers  were  held  up  to  odium  as  the  basest  and  most 
brutal  of  mankind,  though  we  are  now  prepared  to  recognise  the  noble 
qualities  they  possessed.  The  same  line  of  argument  is  now  being 
employed  to  justify  the  coercion  of  the  Kaffirs.  We  are  told  that  they 
are  lazy  brutes,  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  must  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  the  white  man,  regardless  of  their  own  rights  and  int<-rests. 
It  is  well  that  those  who  desire  to  take  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of 
this  matter  should  have  a  picture  of  them  drawn  by  an  authority 
which  is  more  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  gold  miners.  I 
therefore  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Natives  of  South  Africa,  whose  judgment  may  be 
accepted. 

".  .  ,  Not  alone  does  the  native  labour  assiduously  at  cultivating 
his  wives'  fields,  but  the  young  men  migrate  in  their  thousands  to  the 
mines.  Statistics  prove  these  natives,  and  more  especially  the 
Fingoes,  to  be  by  far  the  most  industrious  people  in  South  Africa.  In 
fact  the  native  supports  the  whole  economic  fabric  on  his  despised 
and  dusky  back.  It  is  he  that  has  built  our  railways  ;  without  him 
the  "working  of  our  mines  would  be  impossible.     .     .     . 

"Tlie  unthinking  are  free  with  their  criticisms  of  the  native's 
practice  of  returning  home  regularly  after  a  period  of  labour, 
forgetting  that  he  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  free  man,  that  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  mines  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  his  wife  and  family  tliere,  and  that  the  valley  in  which  his 
kraal  is  built  holds  all  that  makes  his  life  worth  living.     .     .     . 

"The  natives,  in  their  tribal  locations,  are  among  the  best  behaved 
people  in  the  world.  A  judicious  magistrate,  with  the  assistance  of 
half-a-dozen  native  constables,  can  keep  his  district  under  effective 
control,  and  the  district  may  contain  anything  between  20,000  and 
60,000  people.  The  statistics  published  with  the  Report  of  the  last 
Census  showed  the  proportion  of  crime  to  be  lower  among  the  Fingoes 
than  among  the  Europeans  of  the  Cape  Colony." 

*•  But  the  native,  in  spite  of  his  temporary  migrations,  almost 
always  remains  at  heart  an  agriculturalist.  Attracted  by  the  high 
rate  of  wages  offered  at  the  mines,  in  many  districts  he  readily  leaves 
iiis  location  or  reserve  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  mine-owner  ; 
hut  after  a  short  term  of  service,  usually  not  extending  over  more 
than  a  few  months,  he  expects  to  nturn  to  his  home  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  and  to  resume  the  normal  life  of  his  people. 
Moreover  in  seasons  of  the  year  when  he  is  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  such  as  ploughing,  shearing,  or  picking,  he  is  oJten  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that, 
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from  his  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  which  is  too  apt  to  be 
ignored,  his  conduct  is  reasonable  enough.  His  aim  is  not  that  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer,  who  seeks  employment  at  industrial 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  raising  himself  above  the  status  of  his 
fathers,  and  who  dreads  nothing  more  than  the  thought  of  returning 
to  the  plough.  On  the  contrary,  the  native's  sole  object,  as  a  rule,  in 
seeking  work  is  to  earn  sufficient  to  establish  himself  more  securely  in 
his  old  position  on  the  land." 


NoTB  II. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  real  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  supply 
in  native  labour  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  insane 
resolve  of  the  mine-owners  violently  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the 
natives,  who  accordingly  refused  to  come  in.  The  latest  reports  from 
Johannesburg  state  that  the  mine-owners  have  at  last  became  aware 
that  this  disastrous  policy  had  met  with  merited  defeat,  and  have  now 
proceeded  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and, that  accordingly  the  supply 
of  labour  has  begun  to  substantially  increase.  It  will,  no  doubt,  take 
some  time  to  undo  the  suicidal  mischief  by  which  they  have  disorganised 
their  industry  and  reassure  the  natives  they  have  scared  away  from 
the  mines.  They  will  have  for  some  time  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
own  folly.  But  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pay  fair  price 
for  labour  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  demand  for  Chinese  labour  or 
compulsory  taxation.  But  this  experience  shows  that  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  be  consulted  on  the  native  labour  question  are  those 
who  have  so  mismanaged  it  to  their  own  undoing. 

During  the  war  speculation  in  gold  mines  was  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  enhanced  profits  and  increased  dividends  under  the 
blessings  of  British  Rule.  As  soon  as  peace  is  declared  we  are  told 
that  the  mines  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  wages,  out  of  which 
fortunes  were  made  before  the  war.  What  does  this  mean}  Can 
anyone  wonder  that  in  the  presence  of  such  statements  the  Kaffir 
market  is  paralysed  and  mining  shares  are  unsaleable  at  any  price  T 
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PREFERENTIAL   TARIFFS 


*'  We  are  in  for  a  big  fight." 

—Mr.  Chamberlain  (May  22nd,  1903). 


I.  THE  NEW  PROTECTIONIST     . 
DEPARTURE. 

Mr.  Chamberlainls  last  phase — we  bog  his  pardon,  his  latest  phase 
— is  his  appearance  as  a  Protectionist.  True  that  he  disdains  the  title 
and  boldly  pretends  that  Cobden  and  Bright  would,  if  alive,  be  with 
him  in  this  Tariffs  adventure ;  but  nobody  is  deceived.  It  is  always 
safe  to  appeal  to  dead  men  in  this  way,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  appeal  is  for  permission  to  depart  from  Free-trade  as 
the  accepted  fiscal  policy  of  this  country.  TariflGs  are  to  be  put  on 
against  the  world  so  that  they  may  be  taken  off  against  our  colonies. 
The  Empire  is  to  become  one  by  means  of  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs,  including  a  tax  on  food,  but  at  the  same  time  securing  (in  as 
yet  an  unexplained  way)  higher  wages  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Such  is  the  policy  which,  since  the  middle  of  May,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  thrown  at  the  head  of  John  Bull,  who  imagined  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Corn-tax  had  got  rid  of  the  one  tax  that  made 
Protective  Tariffs  possible.  We  show  in  what  follows  the  stages  by 
which  this  startling  policy  has  been  promulgated.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  succeed  in  educating  his  party  into 
accepting  his  policy.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  have 
already  declared  themselves  to  be  on  the  side  of  Free-trade.  Mr.  Balfour 
sits  on  the  fence,  pleads  he  has  no  "  settled  convictions  **  and  asks  for 
time  in  which  the  policy  can  be  examined.  It  is  said  that  Ministers  in- 
tend to  lie  low  till  the  end  of  the  Session,  andthat  with  the  autumn  Mr. 
Chamberlain  means  to  stump  the  country  to  '*  explain  "  his  proposals. 
However,  that  may  be,  the  duty  of  Liberals  is  clear  and  simple,  even  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  onerous.  It  is  to  resist  a  policy  which  can  easily 
be  shown  to  be  bad  for  the  Mother  Country,  bad  for  the  Colonies,  and 
bad  for  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  if  he  can  get  his 
way,  he  will  have  the  next  election  on  this  as  the  issue,  in  the  hope 
that  the  record  of  his  Government  will  in  this  way  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  in  thinking  he  can  make  it  an  issue. 
Liberals  will  show  themselves  to  be  singularly  deficient  in  strategy  if  they 


allow  it  to  be  made  the  exclusive  issue — a  Nonconformist,  for  instance, 
even  if  he  liked  the  Zollverein,  would  hardly  thereby  be  persuaded 
out  of  the  Passive  Resistance  which  is  such  a  puzzle  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
Meantime  the  plea  is  for  discussion — for  examination,  detailed, 
exhaustive,  scientific.  When  the  Spider  invited  the  Fly  into  the 
Parlour,  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Fly  should  be  able  for  himself  to 
investigate  in  a  scientific  spirit  the  interior  of  the  pretty  Parlour.  We 
do  not  intend  to  be  trapped,  though  we  are  quite  ready,  and  even  eager, 
to  show  how  ill-advised  and  wantonly  dangerous  the  policy  is  which 
is  now  recommended  on  grounds  partly  Imperialistic,  partly  Pro- 
tective, partly  agricultural,  and  partly  humanitarian,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
to  give  the  aged  worker  Old  Age  Pensions.  Here  are  some  points 
that  will  be  of  use  in  the  discussion  : — 

(a)  One  leading  objection  to  any  scheme  of  Preferential  Tariffs  as 
a  weapon  for  assisting  our  Colonies  is  that  it  injures  us  in  using  it  so 
much  more  than  it  helps  them.  To  change  the  metaphor,  the  house  is 
burnt  down  to  roast  the  pig.  This,  indeed,  is  the  favourite  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  order  to  assist  the  West  Indies  the  Sugar  Conven- 
tion was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  Mother  Country  may  pay  eight 
millions  more  for  sugar,  of  which  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  would  go 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  present  case,  Germany  has  a  tariff  dispute 
with  Canada,  and  in  order  to  help  the  Colony  the  Mother  Country 
is  to  consent  to  a  tax  on  food  that  will  be  many  times  any  financial 
advantage  that  can  accrue  to  Canada.  The  Yorkshire  Post  on  May  29th 
pointed  this  out  very  clearly  : — 

'*  Sugar  is  caught  undei  the  Brussels  Convention  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
bounty  system  on  the  Continent,  if  it  succeeds  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
— and  if  it  does  not,  there  can  be  no  gain  to  the  colonies — will  cost  this 
country  several  millions  sterling  yearly,  which  other  nations  gave  us,  and 
will  not  profit  the  West  Indies  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It 
would  have  been  much  less  expensive  to  the  nation  to  leave  the  bounties 
alone  and  pay  the  West  Indies  a  bonus  out  of  ordinary  taxation.  That 
would  have  been  an  equal  encouragement  to  the  West  Indian  planters.  We 
do  not  know — ^it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  with  all  the  facts  tabled — 
whether  in  the  case  of  certain  products  which  would  come  under  the  new 
policy,  it  might  not  be  more  profitable  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  colonies 
concerned." 

(6)  The  ideal  aimed  at,  which  Preferential  Tariffs  are  to  help  to 
secure,  is  that  of  a  self-contained,  self-sufficing  Empire,  growing  its  own 
food.  One  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  working  classes,  who, 
it  is  conceded,  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food  when  it  is  taxed,  is 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  food  shall  be  earmarked  for  Old  Age 
Pensions.  If  food  is  taxed,  that  will,  of  course,  at  first  yield  a  consider- 
able revenue,  but  the  less  we  depend  upon  foreign  food  (paying  the 
duty)  and  more  upon  home-grown  or  Colonial  food  (duty  free)  the  less 
will  be  the  tariff  revenue.  When  the  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  Empire 
is  attained  this  revenue  will  be  nothing — that  is  to  say  the  fund  out 
of  which  the  Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  come  will  be  non-existent.  Was 
tbere  ever  a  more  palpable  Confidence  Trick  ] 


(c)  Mr.  Chamberlain  assumes  that  the  normal  expenditure  will  not 
increase  (a  very  dangerous  assumption),  so  that  all  tariff  revenue  will 
be  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions  But  that  cannot  be  so,  for  part  of 
the  bribe  (see  page  12)  is  that  the  working  man  will  get  higher 
wages.  The  first  working  man  to  send  in  tliis  claim  (and  he  could  not 
be  blamed)  would  be  the  Government  employ^.  We  should  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  food  we  give  our  soldiers  and  sailoi*s,  whilst  every 
direct  employe — the  dockyardsman,  the  postman  for  instance — would 
have  to  have  his  wages  raised  in  order  to  compensate  him  for  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  food.  The  State  Education  grant  would  have  to  be 
increased  so  as  to  allow  of  the  teachers  being  paid  an  amount  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  food.  And  so  on.  This 
would  at  once  swallow  up  a  good  deal  of  money — which  would  not 
therefore  be  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(d)  By  promising  higher  wages  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
workman  assenting  to  a  tax  on  food,  a  grave  obligation  is  cast  upon 
any  employer  who  votes  for  Preferential  Tariflfe  since  **  Every  vote 
given  by  an  Employer  for  Preferential  Tariffe  will  be  an  implied 
promise  to  raise  his  workman's  wages  by  such  an  amount  as  will 
indemnify  him  for  any  rise  in  the  price  of  food."  Employers  will 
surely  be  very  chary — most  properly  so — of  acting  in  any  such  way. 
We  say  most  properly  because  with  a  Protectionist  tariff  they  would 
almcxst  certainly  be  less  well  able,  instead  of  better,  to  pay  higher 
wages. 

(e)  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  always  told  that  as  the 
result  of  Tory  rule  we  have  reached  a  height  of  prosperity  never 
l)efore  attained.  Now  we  are  told  that  l.oe-trade  is  a  fetish,  and 
that  we  must  abandon  it  in  order  to  fight  other  nations  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  cliange  is  rather  a  sudden  one.  Last  year  our 
foreign  trade  was  the  largest  we  have  ever  done ;  the  national  income 
on  which  income  is  paid  increases  each  year  much  faster  than  the 
population.  Is  it  not  nonsense  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  we  must  put 
Fi-ee-trade  on  the  scrap-heap  at  the  very  time  when  under  it  we  are  so 
prosperous,  judged  by  all  available  tests'? 

(/)  At  the  General  Election  of  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  the 
Lilxu-al  Government  up  to  "  public  ridicule,  hatred,  and  contempt,"  by 
declaring  that  they  were  never  happy  unless  they  were  attacking  or 
destroying  existing  institutions.  Yet  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Govern- 
ment which  has  just  destroyed  the  School  Boards,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain  who  now  lays  hand  on  our  Free-trade  system,  seeking  (as 
Punch  has  it  in  a  cartoon)  with  the  Zollverein  knife  to  slay  the  Golden 
Goose  of  Free-trade. 

As  to  the  plea  for  inquiry,  what  possible  question,  the  answer  to 
which  is  not  known,  could  be  submitted  to  any  investigating  bodyt 
Every  ftict  in  regard  to  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  our  Colonies  is  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the 
Colonial  Governments.  Any  business  man  by  spending  a  few  houra 
can  extract  the  whole  of  the  information  for  himself.  Everything 
vital  has,  in  fact,  been  already  investigated. 


II.— MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


A.— THE   FIRST  STAGE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  "  staggered  humanity "  by  going  down  to  Bir- 
mingham on  May  15th  and  promulgating  a  new  Fiscal  Programme 
— undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the  Social  Programme  published  in  the 
same  place  (in  October,  1894). 

1. 
We  first  of  all  set  out  at  length  the  passage  of  the  Birmingham 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  revivified  the  ZoUverein  "  corpse  " 
(as  Lord  Rosebery  called  it  in  1897)  : — 

British  Policv. 

**  Look  into  the  future.  I  say  it  is  the  business  of  British  statesmen  to 
do  everything  they  can,  even  at  some  present  sacrifice,  to  keep  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  with  Great  Britain,  to  increase  that  trade,  to  promote  it,  even  if 
in  doing  so  we  lessen  somewhat  the  trade  with  our  foreign  competitors. 
.  .  .  My  idea  of  British  policy,  I  mean  the  policy  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  that  here,  at  the  beginning  of  things,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
chapter,  we  should  show  our  appreciation,  our  cordial  appreciation,  of  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  by  our  colonies  to  show  their  solidarity  with  us. 
Every  advance  which  they  make  should  be  reciprocated.  We  should  set 
ourselves  a  great  example  of  community  of  interest,  and,  above  all,  that 
community  of  sacrifice  on  which  alone  the  Empire  can  permanently  rest.  I 
have  admitted  that  the  colonies  have  hitherto  been  backward  in  their 
contributions  towards  Imperial  defence.  They  are  following  their  own  lines. 
I  hope  they  will  do  better.  But  in  the  meantime  they  are  doing  a  great 
deal,  and  they  are  trying  to  promote  this  union,  which  I  regard  as  of  so 
much  importance,  in  their  own  way  and  by  their  own  means. 

Preferential  Tariffs. 
*'  And  first  among  those  means  is  the  offer  of  preferential  tariffs.  Now, 
chat  is  a  matter  which  at  the  present  moment  is  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
purtABce  to  every  one  of  you.  It  depends  upon  how  we  treat  this  policy  of 
the  colonies — not  a  policy  inaugurated  by  us,  but  it  is  a  policy  which  comes 
to  OS  from  our  children  abroad — it  depends  upon  how  we  treat  it,  whether 
it  is  developed  in  the  future  or  whether  it  is  withdrawn  as  being  non-accept- 
able to  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  The  other  day,  immediately 
after  I  left  South  Africa,  a  great  conference  was  held  for  the  first  time  of  all 
the  eolonies  in  South  Africa,  the  new  colonies  as  well  as  the  old.  Boers  and 
the  I>atch  were  represented  as  well  as  the  British.  And  this  conference 
recommended  the  other  Legislatures  of  the  different  colonies  to  give  to  us, 
the  Mother  Country,  preference  upon  all  dutiable  goods  of  26  per  cent. 
tdust  year  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers  the  representatives  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  accepted  the  same  principle.  They  said  in  their  different 
otdooies  there  might  be  some  difference  of  treatment ;  but  so  far  as  the 
ptincsple  was  concerned  they  pledged  themselves  to  recommend  to  their 
er>nstitaent8  a  substantial  preference  in  favour  of  goods  produced  in  the 
jffXhe''  Country.    Now,  that  again  is  a  new  chapter  in  our  Imperial  history  ^ 


and  affain  I  ask,  is  it  to  end  there  ?  In  my  opinion,  these  recommendations 
and  these  pledges  will  bear  fruit  just  in  proportion  as  you  show  your 
appreciation  of  them  ;  and  they  will  depend  largely  upon  the  experience  of 
Canada,  which  has  been  their  precursor  in  a  similar  movement.  Canada  is 
the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous  of  our  self-governing  colonies.     At  the 

f resent  time  it  is  in  the  full  swing  of  an  extraordinary  prosperity,  which, 
hope,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  its  population,  its  strength, 
its  importance  in  the  constellation  of  free  nations  which  constitutes  the 
British  Empire.  Canada  is  of  all  our  colonies  the  most  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  common  defence ;  but  Canada  has  been  the  most  forward  in 
endeavouring  to  unite  the  Empire  by  the  other  means  of  strengthening  our 
commercial  relations  and  by  giving  to  us  special  favour  and  preference.  If 
we  appreciate  this  action  properly  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  it  certain 
that  every  other  colony  of  the  Empire  will  necessarily  and  in  due  time 
follow  this  example,  but  Canada  herself  and  the  other  colonies  also,  as  the 
bonds  are  drawn  closer,  as  we  become  more  and  more  one  people  united  by 
interest  as  well  as  by  sentiment,  will  be  more  and  more  ready  to  take  their 
fair  share  in  these  burdens  of  defence  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Example  of  Canada. 

''Now,  what  has  Canada  done  for  us?  Let  me  say,  however,  before  I 
come  to  that  that  my  policy  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  is  not  to 
force  our  colonies— that  is  hopeless  ;  they  are  as  independent  as  we  are — but 
to  meet  everything  they  do.  If  they  see  a  way  of  drawing  the  Empire 
together,  let  us  help  them  in  that,  even  if  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  join 
us  in  some  other  way  from  which  we  think  the  same  result  would  be 
achieved.  But  let  us  be  prepared  to  accept  every  indication  on  theii*  part  of 
this  desire.  Let  us  show  we  appreciate  it,  and  believe  me  it  will  not  be 
long  before  all  will  come  into  line  ;  and  the  results  which  folk>w  will  be 
greater  than  perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  now  to  anticipate.  Well,  I  say, 
what  has  Canada  done  for  us  ?  Canada  in  1898  freely,  voluntarily  of  her 
own  accord,  as  a  recognition  of  her  obligations  to  the  Mother  Country,  as 
a  recognition  especially  of  the  fact  that  we  were  the  greatest  of  the  free 
markets  open  to  Canadian  produce,  gave  us  a  preference  on  all  dutiable  goods 
of  25  per  cent.  In  1900  she  increased  that  preference,  also  freely  of  her 
own  accord,  to  33J  per  cent.  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
results  of  this  great  concession  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
respects  disappointing.  The  increase  in  our  trade  with  Canada  has  been  very 
great,  but  it  has  not  increased  largely  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  trade  between  Canada  and  other  countries  ;  but  this  remains  true  that, 
whereas  before  these  concessions  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Canada  was 
constantly  reducing,  getting  less  and  less,  that  reduction  had  been  stayed 
and  the  trade*  has  continually  increased,  and,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  the  trade 
between  our  colony  of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country,  which  was  6^  millions 
in  1897-98,  is  now  carried  on  at  a  rate  of  probably  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  at 
all  events  I  will  say,  to  be  safe,  of  11  millions  sterling  in  the  present  year, 
and  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  textile  goods,  cotton,  woollen,  and  goods  of  that 
kind,  and  in  manufactures  of  hardware  and  iron  and  steel.  At  the  same 
time,  whereas  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade  had  fallen  from  40  per  cent., 
I  think,  or  at  all  events  from  a  large  percentage,  to  23^  per  cent,  in  these 
last  two  years,  it  has  been  graduaUy  climbing  up  again,  and  it  has  now 
reached  for  the  present  year  26i  per  cent.  Well,  that  is  an  important  result ; 
but  the  Ministers  of  Canada  when  they  were  over  here  last  year  made  me 
a  further  definite  offer.  They  said  :  '  We  have  done  for  you  as  much  as  we 
can  do  voluntarily  and  freely  and  without  return.  If  you  are  willing  to 
reciprocate  in  any  way  we  are  prepared  to  reconsider  our  tariff  with  a  vwm 


of  seeing  whether  we  cannot  give  you  further  reductions,  especially  in 
regard  to  those  goods  in  which  you  come  into  competition  with  foreigners, 
and  we  will  do  this  if  you  will  meet  us  by  giving  us  a  drawback  on  the  small 
tax  of  Is.  which  you  have  put  upon  corn.'  That  was  an  oflfer  which  we  had 
to  refuse.  I  must  say  that,  if  I  could  treat  matters  of  this  kind  solely  in 
regard  to  my  position  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  I  should  have 
said,  *  That  is  a  fair  offer  ;  that  is  a  generous  offer  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  an  offer  which  we  might  ask  our  people  to  accept. '  ^ut,  speaking 
for  the  Govenunent  as  a  whole,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  this  country, 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  keep  an  open  market  for  all  the  world 
even  if  they  close  their  markets  to  us,  and  that,  therefore,  so  long  as  that  is 
the  mandate  of  the  British  public  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  pre- 
ference or  favour  whatever  even  to  our  own  children.  We  cannot  make  any 
difference  between  those  who  treat  us  well  and  those  who  treat  us  badly.  Yes ; 
bat  that  is  the  doctrine  which  I  am  told  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Free- 
trader ;  and  we  are  all  Free-traders.  (Cnes  of  '*  No,  no,"  and  laiiyhter.) 
Well,  I  am.  I  have  considerable  doubt  whether  the  interpretation  of  Free- 
trade  which  is  current  amongst  a  certain  limited  section  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation. But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  not  a  Protectionist.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  if  the  interpretation  is  that  our  only  duty  is  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  without  regard  to  whether  we  can  sell,  if  that  is  the 
theory  of  Free-trade  which  finds  acceptance  here  and  elsewhere,  then  in 
pursuance  of  that  policy  you  will  have  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  reduction, 
a  further  reduction,  in  duty  which  your  great  colony  of  Canada  offers  to 
Tou  manufacturers  of  this  country  ;  and  you  may  lose  a  great  deal  more, 
because  in  the  speech  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  as  he  is  called  in  Canada,  made  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  the 
other  day,  which  he  has  lust  sent  me,  I  find  he  says  that  *  if  we  are  told 
definitely  Great  Britain,  the  mother  country,  can  do  nothing  for  us  in  the 
way  of  reciprocity  we  must  reconsider  our  position  and  reconsider  the 
preference  that  we  have  already  given.' 

Germany  and  Canada. 

''Well,  these  are  big  questions,  and  this  particular  q^uestion  is  com- 
plicated in  a  rather  unexpected  manner.  The  policy  which  prevents  us 
from  offering  an  advantage  to  our  colonies  prevents  us  from  defending  them 
if  they  are  attacked.  Now,  I  suppose  you  and  I  are  agreed  that  the  British 
£mpire  is  one  and  indivisible,  xou  and  I  are  agreed  that  we  absolutely 
refuise  to  look  upon  any  of  the  states  that  form  the  British  Empire  as  in  any 
way  excluded  from  any  advantage  or  privilege  to  which  the  British  Empire 
is  entitled.  We  may  well,  therefore,  have  supposed  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  by  which  Canada  does  a  kindness  to  us  a  matter  of  family  agreement 
oonceming  nobody  else ;  but,  unfortunately,  Germany  thinks  otherwise. 
There  is  a  German  Empire.  The  German  Empire  is  divi({ed  into  states — 
Bavaria  and,  let  us  say,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg.  They  may 
deal  between  themselves  in  any  way  they  please.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  entire  free  trade  among  themselves.  We  do  not  consider 
them  separata  entities  ;  we  treat  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole. 
We  do  not  complain  because  one  state  gives  an  advantage  to  another 
state  in  that  Empire  and  does  not  give  it  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  in  this  case  of  Canada  Germany  insists  upon  treating 
Canada  as  though  it  were  a  separate  country,  refuses  to  recognise  it  as 
a  part  of  one  empire,  entitled  to  claim,  as  I  have  said,  the  privileges 
of  that  empire,  regards  this  agreement  as  being  something  more  than  a 
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domestic  agreement ;  and  it  has  penalised  Canada  by  placing  upon  Canadian 
coods  an  additional  duty.  Well,  now  the  reason  for  that  is  clear.  The 
Grerman  newspapers  very  frankly  explain  that  this  is  a  policy  of  reprisal, 
and  that' it  is  intended  to  deter  other  colonies  from  giving  to  us  the  same 
advantage.  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  punishment  inflicted  by  Germany 
upon  Canada,  but  it  is  a  threat  to  South  Africa,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
Zlealand  ;  and  this  policy,  as  a  policy  of  dictation  and  interference,  is  jtistified 
by  the  belief  that  we  are  so  wedded  to  our  fiscal  system  that  we  cannot 
interfere,  that  we  cannot  defend  our  colonies,  and  that  in  fact  any  one  of 
them  which  attempts  to  establish  any  kind  of  special  relations  with  us  does 
so  at  her  own  risk,  and  must  be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  foreign  hostility. 
In  my  mind  that  is  putting  us  in  a  rather  humiliating  position.  I  do  not 
like  it  at  all.  I  know  what  will  follow  if  we  allow  it  to  prevail.  It  is  easy 
to  predict  the  consequences.  How  do  you  think  that  under  such  circum- 
stances we  can  approach  our  colonies  with  appeals  to  aid  us  in  promoting 
the  union  of  the  Empire,  or  ask  them  to  Dear  a  share  of  the  common 
biu*den  ?  Are  we  to  say  to  them,  '  This  is  your  Empire,  take  pride  in  it, 
share  its  privileges  ?  *  They  say,  *  What  are  its  privileges  ?  The  privileges 
appear  to  be  if  we  treat  you  as  relations  and  friends,  if  we  show  you  kind- 
ness, we  give  you  preference,  you  who  benefit  by  our  action  can  only  leave 
us  alone  to  fight  our  own  battles  against  those  who  are  offended  by  our 
action.'  Now  is  that  Free-trade?  I  am  not  going  further  to-night.  My 
object  is  to  put  the  position  before  you,  and  above  all,  as  I  have  just  come 
home  from  great  colonies,  I  want  you  to  see  these  matters  as  they  appear  to 
our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  There  is  no  doubt  what  they  think,  ana  there 
is  no  doubt  of  what  great  issues  hang  upon  their  decision. 

The  Alteknativbs. 

'*  I  said  just  now,  is  this  Free- trade  ?  No,  it  is  absolutely  a  new  situation. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  our  history.  It  was  a  situation  that  was 
never  contemplated  by  any  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  the  authors  of  Free- 
trade.  What  would  Mr.  Bright,  what  would  Mr.  Cobden  have  said  to  this 
state  of  things  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  imagine  ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  pre- 
ference and  reciprocity  with  France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to 
approve  his  action  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  if  they  had  been  present  among  us 
now  and  known  what  this  new  situation  was,  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
would  have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with 
our  own  children.  Well,  you  see  the  point.  You  want  an  Empire.  Do 
you  think  it  better  to  cultivate  the  trade  with  your  own  people  or  to  let  that 
go  in  order  that  you  may  keep  the  trade  of  those  who,  rightly  enough,  are 
your  competitors  and  rivals  ?  I  say  it  is  a  new  position.  I  say  the  people 
of  this  Empire  have  got  to  consider  it.  I  do  not  want  to  hasten  their 
decision.  They  have  two  alternatives  before  them.  They  may  maintain  if 
they  like  in  all  its  severity  the  interpretation,  in  my  mind  an  entirely 
artificial  and  wrong  interpretation,  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Free-trade  by  a  small  remnant  of  Little  Englanders  of  the  Manchester 
school  who  now  profess  to  be  the  sole  repositories  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  They  may  maintain  that  policy  in  all  its  severity, 
although  it  is  repudiated  by  every  other  nation  and  by  all  your  own  colonies. 
In  that  case  they  will  be  absolutely  precluded  either  from  giving  any  kind  of 
preference  or  favour  to  any  of  their  colonies  abroad,  or  even  protecting  their 
colonies  abroad  when  they  offer  to  favour  us.  That  is  the  first  alternative. 
The  second  alternative  is  that  we  should  insist  that  we  will  not  be  bound  by 
any  purely  technical  definition  of  Free-trade,  that,  while  we  seek  as  one 
chief  object  free  interchange  of  trade  and  commerce  between  ourselves  and 
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all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  will  nevertheless  recover  our  freedom, 
resume  that  power  of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  retaliation,  whenever 
our  own  interests  or  our  relations  between  our  colonies  and  ourselves  are 
threatened  by  other  people.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  T  desire 
that  a  discussion  on  this  subject  should  be  opened.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  settle  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  good  or  for  evil  this  is  an 
issue  much  greater  in  its  consequence  than  any  of  our  local  disputes.  Make 
a  mistake  in  legislation,  yet  it  can  be  corrected  ;  make  a  mistake  in  your 
Imperial  policy,  it  is  irretrievable.  You  have  an  opportunity ;  you  will 
never  have  it  again. 

The  Issue  of  the  Next  Election. 
**.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  general  election  is  very  near  ;  but,  whether 
it  is  near  or  distant,  I  think  our  opponents  may  perhaps  find  that  the  issues 
which  they  propose  to  raise  are  not  the  issues  on  which  we  shall  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  If  we  raise  an  issue  of  this  kind,  the  answer  will 
depend  not  upon  petty  personal  considerations,  not  upon  temporary  interests, 
but  upon  whether  the  people  of  this  country  really  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  even  if  it  occasionally  goes  against  their  own 
prejudices,  to  consolidate  an  Empire  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
relations  of  interest  as  well  as  by  relations  of  settlement.  For  my  own  part 
I  believe  in  a  British  Empire,  in  an  Empire  which,  although  it  should  be  its 
first  duty  to  cultivate  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  should 
yet,  even  if  alone,  be  self-sustaining  and  self-sufficient,  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  competition  of  all  its  rivals  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
Little  England  which  shall  be  separated  from  all  those  to  whom  it  would  in 
the  natural  course  look  for  support  and  afiection,  a  Little  England  which 
would  then  be  dependent  absolutely  on  the  mercy  of  those  who  envy  its 
present  prosperity,  and  who  have  shown  they  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  its  future  union  with  the  British  races  throughout  the 
world." — {Birmingham,  May  loth,  1903.) 

2. 

A  few  days  later  (May  20tli)  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Mr. 
Councillor  Lovesey,  of  Birmingham  : — 

"  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  working  classes  and  in  their  power 
to  realise  the  great  issues  which  depend  upon  our  present  action. 

*'  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  largely 
on  our  trade  with  the  colonies,  which,  under  a  wise  system  of  mutual  con- 
cession, will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  been  apt  in  the  past 
to  consider  too  much  the  advantage  of  buying  cheaply  and  not  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  we  may  have  the  means  tnat 
will  enable  us  to  pay  at  all.  Increased  wages  are  even  more  important  to 
the  working  classes  than  reduced  cost  of  living.  A  working  man  in  the 
Transvaal  may  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  his  comrade  at  home  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  if  his  wages  are  three 
or  four  times  as  much,  the  balance  is  still  in  his  favour." 

3. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  22nd,  on  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

*' Before  any  Government  can  consider  a  scheme  it  must  know  where  it 
is  going  to  get  the  funds.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  a  dead  question, 
and  I  think  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  find  the  funds.  For  that,  no  doubt, 
there  will  have  to  be  the  review  of  our  fiscal  system  which  I  have  indicated 
aft  necessary  and  desirable  at  an  early  date." — (House  of  Commons,  May  22ndf 
1903.) 
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B .— THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATE— 
May  28thy  1903. 

The  Birmingham  speech,  the  Birmingham  letter,  and  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  speech  taken  together  made  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
new  line  tolerably  clear,  but  the  Commons  debate  on  May  28th 
left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  question  of  fiscal  policy  was  raised  on 
the  motion  for  adjournment  in  an  exceedingly  trenchant  speech  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  The  debate  evoked  declarations  of  the  first  importance 
from  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Balfour  sought  to 
exhibit  himself  as  in  absolute  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  to 
reduce  the  question  to  one  of  academic  interest — a  question  to  be 
studied  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  dotted  the  i's 
and  crossed  the  t's  in  characteristic  style.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he 
intends,  if  he  can,  to  make  Preferential  Tariffs  the  burning  issue  at 
the  next  election  whenever  it  comes — the  dirty.  Ministerial  slate  of 
''  Mess,  Muddle  and  Make-believe "  is  to  be  wiped  clean  with  the 
Zollverein  sponge ;  at  least  that  is  the  calculation  of  this  old  Elec- 
tioneering Hand.  More,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  protesting  that  he 
would  not  divulge  any  "  plan  " — on  his  well-known  theory  that  you 
need  not  prescribe  until  you  are  called  in  and  get  a  fee — actually  went 
on  to  give  the  details  of  what  the  plan  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  electors.  We  summarise  the  main  propositions  as  laid 
down  in  the  debate  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

(1-) 

Tht  policy  of  preferential  tariff's  is  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  alleged  necessity  of  inventing  some  weapon  with  which  to  defend  our 
Colonies  against  retaliation^  su^h  as  that  now  alleged  to  be  attempted 
against  Canada  by  Germany.  Preferential  tariffs  are  alleged  to  be  the 
only  ufeapon  available. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

**  Are  we  really  in  our  hearts  content  with  a  position  which  leaves  us 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  face  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  tariff 
negotiations  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  better  that  should  be  so  ;  but  that  in 
itself  it  is  eminently  disa^eeable  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  anybody  who 
has  had  to  negotiate  a  tariff  treaty  with  a  foreign  country.  And  I  go  further 
and  say  that  if  there  is  really  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries  to  declare  that  we  are  so  separate  from  our  self -governing  colonies 
that  they  may  justly  be  treated  as  separate  nations,  then  I  say  we  shall  be 
forced  by  patriotism,  by  public  oi)inion,  by  every  regard  for  ourselves  and 
our  colonies  to  resist  that  and,  if  need  be,  to  adopt  retaliatory  tarifb." — 
(Bouse  of  Commons,  March  2Sth,  1903.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said : — 

**  I  caUed  attention  (at  Birmingham)  to  the  fact  that  under  our  existing 
system  we  are  helpless  and  totally  impotent  to  bring  any  influence  to  bear 
on  foreign  countries  if  they  attack  our  colonies,  or  if  they  attack  us  in  any 
manner  which  we  consider  would  be  unfair  or  would  seriouslv  endanger  our 
industry.     As  long  as  we  can  only  say  to  them,  as  we  did  m  1902  to  the 
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Colonial  Premiers,  that  what  you  propose  is  against  the  fiscal  system  of  this 
country,  so  long  we  have  no  weapon  in  our  hands  and  we  cannot  meet 
the  attacks  upon  our  colonies  or  the  attacks  upon  ourselves,  which  are 
already  serious,  and  which  may  become  much  more  serious."— (jffoiMC  of 
Commons,  May  28«/i,  1903.) 

(2.) 

A  tax  an  raw  material  being,  for  various  reasons,  impossible,  pre/er- 
enticd  tariffs  must  be  made  possible  by  a  ta^x  on  imported  food  not  coming 
from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

'*  The  right  hon.  baronet  {Sir  C,  DUke)  says  that  the  tax  by  which  that  is 
to  be  done  must  be  either  a  tax  on  raw  material  or  a  tax  on  food.  1  cannot 
imagine  that  it  would  be  wise  in  any  circumstances  to  put  a  tax  on  the  raw 
material  on  which  our  manufactures  depend  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  such  a 
tax  has  ever  been  put  forward  by  anybody.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
people  of  this  country  are  ready  to  have  their  food  taxed  in  order  to  gain 
this  object.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  baronet  can  speak  with 
authority  ;  certainly  I  cannot ;  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  not  ready  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  large  scheme  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  You  will  never  have  a  tax  on  food,  in  my  opinion, 
accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country  except  as  part  of  a  big  policy  which 
they  heartily  and  conscientiously  accept.  With  that  you  can  do  it,  without 
it  you  cannot  do  it.  The  idea  that  you  can  go  back  to  the  old  protective 
days  and  in  the  interest  of  this  industry  or  that  industry  ask  the  people  of 
this  country  to  tax  their  food  I  do  not  believe  is  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  But  does  it  follow  from  that  that  if,  by  means  of  a  tax  on  food,  you 
can  put  the  whole  fiscal  position  and  the  whole  imperial  position  of  this 
country  on  a  different  and  better  footing,  is  it  so  certain  that  the  working 
classes  would  repudiate  such  a  tax  ?  1  do  not  know  ;  but  supposing  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  a  general  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  it  were 
possible  to  stop  this  process  by  which,  not  merely  in  foreign  countries,  but 
in  our  own  colonies,  there  was  being  created  under  a  system  of  protection  an 
enormous  number  of  vested  manufacturing  interests — supposing  it  were 
possible  by  such  a  policy  as  that,  not  indeed  to  obtain  full  Free-trade,  for 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  conceivable  combination,  but  to  obtain  a 
large  measure  of  Free-trade  in  manufactured  goods  from  the  colonies,  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  not  be  worth  while." — {Hoxise  of  Commons,  May  28ifc, 
1903.) 
Mr,  Chamberlain  said  : — 

^'Isay  that,  without  binding  myself  for  all  time  or  without  shutting 
my  eyes  to  possible  fiu^her  fresh  information,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  put  any  tax  at  all  on  raw  material.  And  that  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  will  be  very  difiScult  to  choose  the  raw  materials  which  would 
be  suitable  to  this  purpose.  If  a  tax  were  put  on  raw  material  it  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  drawbacks  on  the  finished  exports,  and  although 
that  is  not  at  all  impossible  it  would  be  a  complicated  way  of  dealing  with 
a  matter  which  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  simply.  Therefore  we  come 
to  this — if  you  are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  colonies — I  do  not  say 
that  you  are — you  must  put  a  tax  on  food." — {House  of  Commons, 
May  2Sih,  1903.) 

(3.) 

The  Uix  on  food  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  country  by  proving 
thai  it  reMuUa  in  direct  financial  advantage  to  variotis  classes,  {^ee  next 
page.) 
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The  change  in  fiscal  policy  is  not  to  he  actually  put  in  force  untiV 
it  has,  at  a  General  Flection,  received  the  approval  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

**  I  have  said  that  this  matter  must  come  before  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  they  will  have  to  give  an  answer.  They  will  give  an  answer,  I 
am  perfectly  certain,  for  or  against  in  no  unmistakable  terms.  Hon. 
members  opposite  think  the  answer  will  be  given  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  our  present  fiscal  system,  and  that,  therefore,  the  raising  of  this 
question  will  be  to  them  of  ereat  advantage.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  the  service  I  have  rendered  to  them. 
I  will  make  no  electoral  prophecy  at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  will  say  that  I 
have  generally  found  the  prophecies  of  the  other  side  to  be  wrong.  I  am 
bound  to  consider  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  that  the  views  of  the  nation 
may  be  in  favour  of  some  such  change  as  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 
Now,  in  that  event,  when  we  have  got  the  mandate — if  we  ever  get  it — 
then  will  be  the  time  to  produce  the  plan." — (JB.o\iae  of  Commai\s.  May 
28eA,  1903.)  1  ^  y  »        y 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

*^  Remember,  although  we  are  here  on  a  hot  afternoon  discussing  this, 
question,  it  is  not  a  question  that  this  House  will  have  to  decide  this  Session, 
or  next  Session,  or  the  Session  after ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  this  House  wilT 
have  to  decide  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  connected  with  this  year's  Budget,, 
or  with  next  year's.  It  is  a  question  of  general  fiscal  policy  which  requires  a 
most  careful  examination,  which  requires  a  most  careful  study  of  things 
on  their  strictly  scientific  and  economic  side,  and  a  most  careful  study 
of  what  I  might  call  their  Imperial  and  social  side." — (House  of  CommonSj 
May  2Sth,  1903.) 

Mr.  Balfour  subsequently  said  (in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George)  :  **  We  shall  not  deal  with  it  before  the  dissolution." 


C— THE  GREAT   BRIBES. 

We  now  extract  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  the  details  of 
the  Great  Bribes  with  which  he  is  going  to  try  and  induce  the 
electorate  to  give  him  leave  to  impose  Preferential  Tariffs. 

Bribes  to  get  a  Tax  on  Food  Assented  to. 

I.  To  the  WORKING  CLASSES 

(a)  Higher  Wages. 

**  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  any  mechanic's  house,  or  any  labourer's  house^ 
or  to  address  meetings  of  workmen  or  labourers,  and,  taking  certain  hypo- 
thetical calculations,  for  instance,  that  there  was  to  be  Is.  or  2s.  on  com, 
say  to  them,  '  Now  this  policy,  if  it  is  carried  out,  will  cost  you  so  much  a 
week  more  than  you  are  paying  at  present  for  your  food.'  I  set  aside 
altogether  any  economical  question  as  to  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty  that  might  be  imposed.  I  will  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  that  you  pay  every  penny  of  the  duty,  and, 
having  assumed  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  cost  will  be.  I  know  how 
many  loaves  you  consume,  how  much  meat  you  eat,  and  know  what  you 
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tftke  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  on  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  put  a  duty  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  a  table  from  which  you  can  tell  for  yourself  how  much 
extra  wages  you  must  get  in  order  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  living. 
And  that  is  the  argument  to  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  have  to 
give  their  serious  attention.  If  they  can  show  that  the  wnole  of  this  busi- 
ness will  mean  greater  cost  of  living  to  the  working  men  and  no  increase  of 
income,  well,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  that  all  their  most 
optimistic  prophecies  will  come  true.  But  if  I  can  show  that  in  return  for 
what  I  ask  I  will  give  more  than  I  take,  then,  poorly  as  they  may  think  of 
my  judgment,  I  may  still  have  a  chance."— (flowsc  of  Commaiis,  May  2Sth^ 
1903.) 

(b)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

*' Suppose  you  put  a  duty  not  for  the  purpose  of  protection — not  at  all 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  these  advantages — having  something  to  give 
to  your  colonies — ^suppose  you  put  a  duty  on  these  products,  I  suppose  it  will 
produce  a  very  large  revemie.  We  do  not  want  that  revenue  for  the  normal 
expenditure  of  the  country  ;  therefore  we  shall  have  a  large  sum  at  our 
disposal.  Then  to  whom  shall  we  give  that  sum  ?  In  the  first  place,  who  is 
going  to.  pay  the  tax  ?  The  working  classes  are  going  to  pay  three-fourths  of 
it,  because  it  is  the  calculation  in  all  taxes  on  consumption  that  the  poorer 
classes  pay  three-fourths  and  the  well-to-do  one-fourth.  That  being  so, 
according  to  my  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  common  justice  that  the  working 
classes  are  entitled  to  every  penny  of  the  three-fourths  ;  and  I  would  give 
them  without  the  slightest  hesitation  the  other  one-fourth,  because  I  have 
always  held — it  has  always  been  part  of  my  speeches  on  this  subject  of  social 
reform—  that  while  it  would  be  absolute  confiscation  to  put  the  cost  of  social 
reform  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  one  class,  and  that  the  richer  class,  the 
minority,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  and  right  that  they  should  make 
a  contribution  in  return  for  the  indirect  advantages  they  gain  from  the  great 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  country,  "nierefore,  I  should  consider 
that  any  Grovemment  which  imposed  these  duties — in  addition  to  all  the 
collateral  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred— would  have  a  very  large  sum 
at  their  disposal  which  they  ought  to  and  must  apply  to  social  I'eform.  .  .  . 
When  I  am  talking  to  a  working  man  and  asking  him  to  compare  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  another  argument — I  tell  it  you  in  anticipation— will  be, 
not  only  will  you  get  back  any  benefits  intended  entirely  and  alone  for  you, 
but  the  whole  sum  you  have  paid  you  will  get,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  paid  by  the  richer  classes.  That  may  or  may  not  have  any  influence 
on  the  controversy ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  working  man,  in  addition  to  any 
direct  advantages  he  may  get  through  increased  trade  and  wages,  will  be 
enabled  to  press  on  the  attention  of  this  House  a  good  number  of  social 
reforms  which  at  present  cannot  be  considered  with  any  advantage." — 
(House  ofCommonSy  May  2Sth,  1903.) 

II.  To  the  FARMER 

A  Large  Tax  on  Corn. 

*'  I  have  said  that  this  tax  is  not  intentionally  protective  ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  that  incidentally,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  protective.  That 
is  to  say,  you  cannot  put  a  duty  on  com  beyond  a  certain  amount.  I  know 
that  some  people  contest  very  strongly  how  much  of  a  duty  is  protective  or 
not  ;  but  still  1  should  say  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that,  if  you  were 
to  put  a  considerable  duty  on  com,  that  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
protection /or  t^e/armer.  Although  that  is  not  the  intention,  it  must  be  the 
oonsequenoe  of  the  tax.   And  that  will  also  justify  some  argument,  but  it  will 
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not  be  in  any  case  an  unmixed  evil.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
state  of  agriculture  has  been,  and  is,  a  very  serious  question  for  this  country. 
The  continued  reduction  of  our  home  food  supply  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  found  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  anything  which  increases 
our  home  food  supply  would  have  some  advantages  which  might  be  set 
against  any  disadvantages  which  accompany  protection  on  articles  of  food." 
—{HoMse  ofCommous,  May  28//^  1903.) 

III.  ro  <;w  MANUFACTURER 

Protection  against  Foreign  Trusts. 

'*  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  shall  have  to  defend  our  own  trade 
against  unjust  competition — ^not  against  free  exchange  of  commodities  at 
the  natural  price,  but  against  something  which  I  believe  is  absolutely  new 
and  to  which  I  am  afraid  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  up  to  the 
present  time  ?  Has  the  House  considered  what  is  the  practical  working  of 
the  great  trusts  which  are  now  being  formed  iu  America,  and  in  Germany, 
and  on  the  Continent — the  enormous  aggregations  wielded  by  one  man,  by  a 
single  brain,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  destroying  a 
particular  industry  in  this  country  without  running  any  risk  whatever  ?  We 
are  the  one  open  market  of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  dumping-ground  of 
the  world.  ...  In  America  the  manufacturers  are  making  and  building 
up  their  works,  and  when  there  is  a  boom,  as  there  has  been  recently,  the 
works  are  at  once  increased  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  home  trade  will  take  all  the 
works  make,  that  is  a  most  profitable  arrangement  for  the  manufacturers, 
and  no  goods  come  to  this  country.  But  the  moment,  if  to-morrow,  there 
was  a  depression,  say,  in  the  iron  trade,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt — it 
has  been  stated  publicly  by  the  president  of  that  tremendous  Steel  and  Iron 
Corporation,  and  it  is  actually  being  done  at  this  moment  by  the  great 
Grerman  Trust — ^it  is  perfectly  certain  that  quantities  of  iron  will  be  put  down 
in  this  country  or  the  countries  we  are  supplying  at  a  price  we  cannot  possibly 
contest.  ...  I  say  this  result  will  occur,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  manu- 
facturer here  can  possibly  stand  a  loss  of  that  description  for  many  years 
together,  his  business  will  be  ruined  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  lost  as  well 
as  the  profit.  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years'  profit,  but  the 
whole  of  the  capital  goes  into  the  scrap-heap.'* — (Haiiae  of  Commons^  May 
2Sth,  1903.) 

IV.  To  IRELAND 

Compensation  for  Damage  Done  by  Free  Trade. 

''  I  would  remind  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  IF.  Redmo^tdj  that  Ireland  has 
suffered  perhaps  even  more  serious  injury  than  England.  It  lias  been  the 
commonplace  of  Irish  orators,  especially  of  the  Nationalist  party,  to  say  that 
ib  was  the  brutal  violence  and  oppression  of  this  country  which  imposed 
Free-trade  upon  Ireland,  and  which,  therefore,  has  caused  the  destruction 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland ;  while  England,  as  a  great  commercial  and 
industrial  country,  ha^^benefited,  Ireland  has  suffered  out  of  all  proportion. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  say  incidentally  that  it  is  clear  this  question 
will  be  interesting  to  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  member." — (acute  oj 
Commons,  May  2Sth,  1903.) 
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D.— FURTHER   EXPLANATIONS    BY   MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

On  June  3rd,  1 903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  a  "  working  man  "  : — 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest.  I  do  not  attach  excessive 
importance  to  the  expressions  of  opinions  by  the  trades-union  leaders  to 
which  you  refer,  because  these  gentlemen  are,  almost  without  exception, 
Rtrong  Radical  partisans.  Their  opinions  are  not  necessarily  shared  by 
the  working  people  generally,  nor  even  by  trades-unionists,  who  appoint 
their  officers  independently  of  political  considerations.  As  an  instance, 
1  may  mention  that  here  in  Birmingham  the  members  of  the  trades  council 
are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  me  politically,  notwithstanding  which  my 
majority  at  the  last  contested  election  in  a  purely  working-class  district 
was  4,590.  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  matter  of  preferential  tariffs  and 
C(»mmercial  fair  play,  the  working  men  will  think  for  themselves,  and  will 
not  be  dictated  to  even  by  the  most  trusted  of  the  trades-unionist  leaders. 

**  It  will  be  impossible  to  secure  preferential  treatment  with  the  colonies 
without  some  duty  on  corn  as  well  as  on  other  articles  of  food,  because  these 
are  the  chief  articles  of  colonial  produce.  Whether  this  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
a  duty  of  this  kind  is  paid  by  the  exporter,  and  it  really  depends  on  the 
extent  of  competition  among  the  exporting  countries.  For  instance,  it  is, 
I  think,  established  that  the  shilling  duty  recently  imposed  was  met  by  a 
reduction  of  price  and  freights  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the 
tax  did  not  therefore  fall  in  any  way  on  the  consumer  here.  But  even  if  the 
price  of  food  is  raised,  the  rate  of  wages  will  certainly  be  raised  in  greater 
pro|>ortion.  This  has  been  the  case  both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
In  the  former  country  the  available  balance  left  to  the  working  man  after  he 
has  paid  for  necessaries  is  much  larger  than  here.  These  are  facts  which  we 
have  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  working  men  generally. 

'*  There  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  also  requires  consideration. 
At  present  we  go  into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  empty-handed. 
We  have  nothing  to  give,  and  we  have  to  take  what  they  are  good  enough  to 
lerive  for  us.  If  we  were  able  to  bargain  on  eaual  terms,  I  believe  that  the 
duties  now  imposed  on  our  produce  would  oe  geneiilly  reduced.  There 
would  be  a  competition  among  foreign  nations  for  our  markets  which  would 
bring  us  nearer  to  real  Free-trade  than  we  have  ever  been. 

^'As  regards  old-age  pensions,  I  would  not  myself  look  at  the  matter 
unless  I  felt  able  to  promise  that  a  large  scheme  for  the  provision  of  such 
|>ensions  to  all  who  have  been  thrifty  and  well-conducted  would  be  assured 
Sjy  a  revision  of  our  system  of  import  duties. 

*'  You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  amount  of  com  and  food 
already  supplied  from  the  British  possessions  is  very  important  and  is 
callable  of  rapid  incretise.  The  returns  show  that  this  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  even  without  a  preference,  while  our  exports  of  finished  goods  to 
foreign  countries  is  gradually  giving  place  to  exports  of  raw  materials  which 
are  returned  to  us  with  the  advantage  to  the  foreigner  of  increased  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  of  the  trade  profits  on  the  business  thus  secured. 

''There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  in 
discwwing  the  matter  with  your  fellow- workmen.  You  are  told  by  the 
opponents  of  all  change  that  such  a  reform  as  I  contemplate  would  involve 
this  country  in  ruin,  would  bring  starvation  to  the  homes  of  the  w.  rking 
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people,  and  destroy  our  export  trade.  K  these  predictions  have  any  founda- 
tion, how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  exports,  wages, 
and  general  prosperity  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  has  been  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
only  civilised  country  in  the  world  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  unrestricted 
free  import  ? 

(2.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Australasian,  Mr.  Chamberl&in 
wrote  on  May  29  th  : — 

**I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  if  Colonial  opinion  were  indeed 
hostile,  or  even  apathetic,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of 
carrying  through  so  great  a  reform,  and  I  should  feel  justified  in  abandoning 
the  struggle  if  I  were  not  warmly  supported  by  the  Colonies. 

"I  do  not,  however,  accept  the  reports  of  articles  as  to  Australian 
opinion  as  being  in  any  way  conclusive,  and  I  shall  certainly  be  much 
interested  to  know  what  is  the  final  judgment,  as  far  as  public  opinion  can 
be  tested,  when  the  nature  of  my  proposals  becomes  known." 

This  was  an  invitation  to  the  Colonies  to  "  play  up  " — an  invitation, 
of  course,  accepted.  Mr.  Seddon,  however,  has,  as  is  his  wont,  con- 
trived to  overdo  it.  Twice  he  has  threatened  that  if  Great  Britain 
does  not  go  in  for  Preferential  TarifiBs,  New  Zealand  will  conclude 
reciprocity  agreement  with  foreign  countries.  But  we  doubt  if  John 
Bull  will  like  to  be  bullied — even  by  his  own  children. 

(3.) 

On  June  8th  Mr.  C.  A.  Vince,  (a  friendly  Birmingham  Liberal 
Unionist  ofiicial)  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that  he  had  "had  occasion" 
to  put  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposal  to 
levy  if  necessary  retaliatory  duties  on  imports  from  Germany.  The 
special  case  put  by  way  of  example  was  that  of  electrical  machinery. 
It  had  been  suggested  that,  if  retaliation  took  the  form  of  a  tax  on 
imported  machinery,  the  manufacturers  who  used  such  machinery 
would  have  a  sort  of  right  to  call  for  a  duty  upon  imports  that  com- 
peted with  their  products,  and  that  such  a  duty  would  be  purely 
protective.  Mr.  'Vince  received  the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  secretary,  dated  June  1st : — 

''Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  propose  to  put  any  tax  on  German 
machinery  merely  because  it  was  cheaper  than  English,  but  if  he  found  that 
German  machinery  was  receiving  a  bounty — either  direct  or  indirect — he 
would  then  be  perfectly  ready  to  put  on  a  corresponding  duty.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  adhere  in  every  case  to  Cobden's  principle  of  free 
interchange  at  the  natural  price.  According  to  this,  if  he  did  put  on  a  duty 
it  would  not  necessarily  give  a  claim  to  any  other  manufacturer.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  found  that  the  Germans  earned  their  success  legitimately,  he 
would  leave  the  home  manufacturers  to  find  out  how  they  did  it  and  to  beat 
the  Germans  with  their  own  weapons." 

Mr.  Vince  put  a  further  question  —  viz.,  whether  the  word 
"  legitimately  "  was  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  as  illegitimate 
the  advantage,  if  any,  that  the  German  manufacturer  might  have  in 
the  abscene  of  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  on  English  manufa<^- 
turers  by  Factory  Acts  and  by  the  approved  rules  of  the  trade  unioos. 
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Was  sweating  a  form  of  unfair  competition  that  may  be  countered  by 
an  import  duty  1  To  this  question  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  "  Yes." 
It  will  be  seen  that  already  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  become  an  out  and 
out  Protectionist,  of  the  most  approved  Ho  ward- Vincent  type.  The 
strategy  is  obvious — to  catch  the  Trade  Unionist  Vote  ;  but  it  will 
take  more  than  that  to  reconcile  the  workmen  to  the  certainty  of 
dearer  food  in  exchange  for  the  possibility  of  higher  wages  and  Old  Age 
Pensions. 


E.~THE  FINANCE   BILL  DEBATE. 
(June  9th  and  loth,  1903.) 

The  discussion  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  was 
remarkable  for  four  things— Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  speech,  Mr. 
Ritchie's  declaration  in  favour  of  Free-trade,  Mr.  Balfour's  plea 
that  he  had  no  "settled  convictions"  on  Fiscal  policy,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  silence. 

SIR  M.  HICKS-BEACH'S  APPEAL. 

First  of  all  we  give  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  powerful  appeal 
to  the  Government : — 

*'  Year  after  year  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this  House,  acting 
with  the  full  authority  of  my  colleagues  and  without  a  whisper  of  disagree- 
ment from  any  of  them,  I  opposed  Colonial  preference — first,  with  regard  to 
wine,  though  it  was  pressed  upon  us  by  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  secondly, 
with  regard  to  tea  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  sugar  ;  and  only  last  year 
with  regard  to  com  and  flour.  Only  a  few  months  aj^o—  in  January  last — 
the  Government  ratified  the  Sugar  Convention  binding  it  not  to  give 
preference  on  sugar  to  our  sugar-growing  Colonies,  though  if  any  preference 
was  to  be  given  anywhere  they  ought  to  have  had  it.  And  in  this  Budget 
now  before  us,  and  in  this  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  duty,  we  have, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  a  distinct  bar  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  I 
hope,  Sir,  I  am  not  transgressing  your  ruling  if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that,  though  we  cannot  discuss  this  matter  now,  it  cannot  long  be 
left  in  its  present  position  ;  and  I  would  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  my  right 
hon.  friends  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Do  they  not 
feel— I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  poHcy.  Let  it,  if  you  like,  be 
Accepted,  though  I  do  not  think  myself  it  is  a  wise  and  a  right  policy. 
Whatever  opinion  we  entertain  of  it,  we  must  all  feel  that  it  is  a  vital  change 
1x1  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  been  accepted  by  this  country  for  fifty  years, 
and  which  has  been  accepted  by  our  party  for  so  many  years.  That  being  so, 
it  is  a  change  that  can  only  be  made  with  the  assent  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  say  the  universal  assent,  but  with  the  very 
general  assent,  and  it  certainly  could  only  he  maintained  by  that  genend 
assent  because  the  trial  of  it  would  come  in  times  of  depression  rather  than 
in  times  of  prosperity.  Now,  Sir,  do  my  right  hon.  friends  really  think  that 
they  have  any  chance  whatever  of  obtaining  such  a  general  assent  to  this 
policy  ?  Why,  its  promulgation  has  done  one  thing  already  almost  amounting 
to  a  miracle.  It  has  united  the  party  opposite,  divided  for  the  last  eight 
years,  into  a  happy  family.  It  is  dividing  our  party  on  this  side  of  the  House  ; 
and.  Sir,  I  venture  to  express  my  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  if 
penisted  in  it  will  destroy  the  Unionist  party  as  an  instrument  for  good." — 
(Hauae  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 
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MR.  RITCHIE'S  FREE-TRADE  DECLARATION. 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  debate  followed  his  predecessors  in  office  and 
read  the  following  declaration — evidently  the  result  of  a  Concordat 
arrived  at  at  the  Cabinet  Council  held  earlier  in  the  day  : — 

"My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose  speech,  I 
imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly  fixed,  in,  I  think,  the  first 
of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated  that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation 
also.  So  far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said  has  been  that  the  question  of 
the  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  should  be  discussed  and  inquired 
into.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if 
inquiry  should  show  any  practical  means  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  I 
avow  myself  a  convinced  free-trader  ;  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those 
who  think  that  any  practical  means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  me  in  connection  vrith  their 
proposals  ;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  whichi 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  detrimental  both  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Colonies."— (flbii«e  of  Commoi\Sy  June  9th,  1903.) 

MR.    BALFOUR'S    "NO    SETTLED   CONVICTION." 

The  two  days'  debate  was  most  damaging  to  the  Government. 
Many  Ministerialists  spoke  out  strongly  in  favour  of  Free-trade. 
All  begged  for  guidance.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  winding-ap  speech 
said  three  things  : — 

(a.)  So  long  (m  we  Ministers  act  together ,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
any  of  us  say  or  think, 

"What  do  we  require  of  a  Cabinet,  whether  drawn  from  hon.  and  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  or  from  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  ? 
Wliat  we  require  is  common  action  and  common  responsibility.  Nobody 
asks  for  uniformity  of  speech.  Nobody  who  knows  how  human  nature  is 
constituted,  nobody  who  knows  how  Cabinets  are  constituted  will  expect 
among  members  of  a  Cabinet  absolute  uniformity  of  opinion." — {House  of 
Commons,  June  lOth,  1903.) 

(6.)  Let  us  defer  breaking  up  the  Unionist  party  by  saying  that 
we  are  ordy  inquiring  into  Preferential  Tariffs. 

'*  At  all  events  let  us  see  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined,  that  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  arguments  are  thoroughly  understood,  so  far  as  they 
can  be,  and  if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us  that  it  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  question  on  which  we  differ,  shall  not  strike  at  the  root  of  party 
unity  or  party  loyalty,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  its  baneful  influence 
throughout  the  whole  organisation  to  which  we  belong."— {llotue  of  CommoMs^ 
June  10th,  1903.) 

(c.)  /  myself  as  a  fact,  have  no  ** settled  convictions"  on  th^ 
subject. 

*'  I  should  consider  that  I  was  but  ill-performing  my  duty,  I  will  not  say 
to  my  party,  but  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  if  I  were  to  profess  a 
settled  conviction  where  no  settled  conviction  exists.    There  may  be  hon. 
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gentlemen,  and  I  gather  from  that  cheer  that  there  are,  who  think  it  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  have  a  settled  conviction  on  every  point  which  may 
be  raised  either  relating  to  the  present  or  to  the  future.  I  hope  they  will 
never  have  a  Prime  Minister  of  that  view,  though  I  think  there  is  every 
probability  of  their  having  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  not  a  settled  conviction 
even  with  regard  to  the  present.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  occasions  on 
which  these  gi*eat  problems  arise  are  fortunately  rare  in  the  history  of  the 
country  ;  but  when  they  do  anse,  then  I  earnestly  trust  that  evei'y  man  who 
stands  at  this  box  in  my  place  will  take  the  course  which  I  am  confident  I 
am  right  in  taking  at  the  present  time,  and  say  it  would  be  folly  and  rashness 
to  interfere  with  a  great  system  which  has  been  in  operation  all  these  years 
without  a  most  careful  examination  of  every  side  of  the  problem  and  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  past ;  not  to  ignore  new 
problems  which  the  ever-changing  phases  of  industrial  life  present  for  the 
decision  and  the  action  of  statesmen.  This  is  my  justification.  This  is  my 
answer  to  the  appeals  and  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  continuously 
on  me  during  the  past  two  days,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  House  and 
the  country,  if  they  will  read  it  in  a  candid  spirit,  will  admit  that—I  will  not 
cah  the  apology,  but  the  defence  is  adequate  to  the  occasion." — (Hause  of 
CommoHs,  Jwit  lOlh,  1903. ") 

R— HOUSE  OF  LORDS  DEBATE  (June  15th). 

Lord  Goschen  raised  the  question  of  Preferential  TariflPs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  June  15th,  in  an  extremely  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade.  He  protested  very  strongly  against  the 
Unionist  party  being  in  any  way  committed  to  anything  more  than 
inquiry,  and  in  a  notable  passage  declared  against  a  tax  on  food : — 

**  Another  boon  is  promised  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tax  on  food. 
The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I  would  make  the  obvious 
objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the  authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled 
and  the  colonial  wheat-growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes 
w^in  diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside  to  pay  for 
old  age  pensions  wUl  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
liability  for  pensions  once  undertaken  can  never  be  stopped,  and  the  country 
may  be  landed  in  a  position  which  I  know  the  Government  do  not  desire, 
and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated,  that  without  this  taxa- 
tion on  food  the  country  would  still  be  saddled  with  old  age  pensions.  The 
liability  is  there.  How  is  the  money  to  be  found  ?  Every  class  who  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old  age  pensions, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered  by 
the  taxation  on  food.  My  lords,  I  call  that  a  gamble.  It  is  a  gamble  with 
the  food  of  the  people  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  noble  duke  will  tell  us  that  in 
that  gamble  he  will  not  take  a  hand." — (House  of  Lwds^  June  15tA,  1903.) 

Lord  Lansdowne  replied  to  Lord  Goschen  and  practically  declared 
not  only  for  Preferential  Tariffs,  but  also  for  Retaliatory  Tariflfs  :— 

**  I  do  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  nmst  consider  what  kind 
<»f  free  trade  it  is  that  this  country  enjoys  at  the  present  moment.  .  .  . 
If  I  spoke  my  own  mind  to  the  House  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  we 
might,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  look  forward  to  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  our  commercial  treaties  with  the  object,  if  possible,  of 
finding  some  means  of  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  those  Colonies. 
And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  retaliation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
jnat  as  we  have  hardened  our  hearts  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  steps  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  this 
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country  by  bounty-fed  su^ar,  so  we  may  find  it  possible  to  deal  in  a  similar 
spirit  with  similar  aggression  in  respect  of  other  kinds  of  industries  and 
manufactures." — (House  of  Lords,  June  Ibth,  1903.) 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  however,  made  a  strong  declaration 
against  any  tax  on  food.  It  is  true  that  he  carried  out  the  Cabinet 
Concordat  and  said  that  there  must  be  inquiry,  but  he  let  it  be  seen  in 
no  uncertain  way  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  him  to  throw 
Free  Trade  overboard.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  : — 

'*  At  first  sight  it  appeared  id  me  that  any  proposal  which  would  raise 
the  food  bill  of  S)  millions  of  people  would  to  a  like  degree  diminish  their 
purchasing  power  on  every  other  article.  Though,  I  am  open,  on  sufficient 
evidence,  to  revise  my  opinion,  I  should  say,  at  first  sight,  that  any  such 
proposal  must  exercise  an  injurious  effect  on  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  subjects 
indicated  for  discussion  or  inquiry  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
probable  economical  effects  of  the  proposed  policy  on  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  our  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  staple  industries,  the 
condition  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  There  are  a  vast  mass  of  our 
people  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  or  regular  employment, 
and  who  are  able,  and  only  just  able,  to  earn  sufficient  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  remembered  that,  whether  our  fiscal 
system  was  a  right  one  or  not,  we  are  living  in  conditions  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  system  of  free  imports,  and  we  must  take  those  con- 
ditions as  we  find  them.     .     .     . 

"And  for  myself  I  say  that,  if  I  knew  that  every  working  man  who 
possesses  a  Parliamentary  franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  trying  this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our  Colonies  were  ready  to  meet 
us  in  that  experiment  as  fully  as  we  could  desire,  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
a  trial  of  that  experiment  unless  I  were  convinced  in  my  heart  and  con- 
science that  that  experiment  was  justiBed  on  sound  economical  grounds  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more  favoured 
sections  of  the  working  classes.     .     .     . 

'*  It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a  political  arrangement  that  these 
changes  are  proposed  to  us.  They  are  proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in 
themselves  independently  of  any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may  be 
accompanied.  If  they  are  expedient  in  themselves— that  is  to  say,  ii  we  have 
all  been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in  our  political  economy,  if  we  have 
made  a  mistake— which  I  admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  our  policy 
may  prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed  changes  are  economically  sound, 
then  there  is  no  question  that  they  will  be  politically  expedient.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  political  advantages — I  admit  they  are  great— can  only 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and  discontent  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  say  I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more 
certainly  or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  disintegration  of  our 
Imperial  Empire.     .     .     . 

**  I  believe  the  best  friends  of  Free  Trade  will  be  found  to  be  those  who 
are  willing  usefully  to  enter  into  a  full  and  fair  inquiry,  not  as  to  its 
principles,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  take  for  granted,  but  as  to  its  con  bo 
quences  and  results.  And  I  believe  for  myself  that  the  result  of  any  sueh 
inquiry  will  be  to  establish  more  firmly  the  essential  principles  which 
underlie  our  policy,  although  it  may  be  found,  possibly,  that  some  modifioA- 
and  alteration  of  our  arrangements  may  tena  to  strengthen  and  oonaoli- 
date  and  make  more  unassailable  a  system  founded  on  such  principles/*^^ 
(House  of  Lords,  Jum  Ibth,  1903.) 
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III.— LIBERAL  LEADERS  ON    PREFER- 
ENTIAL TARIFFS. 

The  following  opinions  of  Liberal  leaders  are  partly  from  articles 
contributed  to  the  June  Liberal  Magazine,  partly  from  speeches  : — 

LORD  SPENCER. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  must  be  opposed  tooth  and  nail  by 
the  united  Liberal  party.  His  policy  involves  of  necessity  the  return 
to  Protection.  We  cannot  give  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  our 
Colonies  without  imposing  duties  which  do  not  now  exist  on  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries. 

"  The  com  and  flour  duties  imposed  last  year  directly  lead  to  the 
concessions  to  the  colonies  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the 
policy  cannot  stop  with  corn  and  flour.  If  Canada  asks  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these,  Australia  will  ask  it  for  wool  and  New  Zealand  for 
mutton ;  India  cannot  be  excluded,  and  will  want  the  same  help  for 
cotton.  This  policy  will  bring  us  straight  back  to  a  long  list  of  articles 
of  food  and  raw  material,  essential  for  the  people  and  for  manufacturers, 
paying  duty  under  an  elaborate  tariff,  the  very  hindrances  to  trade 
and  prosperity  which  were  swept  away  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

"  If  we  return  to  this,  the  whole  value  of  our  trade,  export  as  well 
as  import,  will  be  diminished ;  our  ships  which  now  carry  the  great 
bulk  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world  will  lose  their  cargoes,  our  com- 
merce and  our  manufactures  will  be  injured,  and  probably  in  part 
destroyed.  We  need  only  look  at  our  trade  returns.  Are  we  for 
the  doubtful  benefit  of  the  ten  millions  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects 
to  imperil  the  much  larger  trade  with  foreign  countries  which  is 
essential  to  the  forty  millions  of  our  people  at  home  1 

"  It  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  argument  to  propose  to  tax  the 
food  of  a  country  like  the  British  Isles  which,  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances,  can  feed  its  population  from  the  produce  of  its  own  soil 
and  which  must  always  be  dependent  for  the  bulk  of  its  food  in  peace 
and  war  on  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

"  The  thing  is  impossible.  The  country  cannot  run  the  terrible 
risk  of  crippling  our  manufactures  and  lessening  our  food  supply." 

June  Ist,  1903. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

*'  The  proposal  is  that,  in  order  to  have  something  to  give,  we  are  to  tax 
anew  the  food  of  the  people.  We  used  to  hear  of  a  submerged  tenth  in  the 
population.  We  now  know  there  is  a  submergeable  third.  The  effect  of 
taxing  the  food  of  the  people  would  be  to  turn  the  submergeable  third  into 
the  submerged  third.  If  tnis  is  to  be  done  in  order,  as  I  say,  to  have  some- 
thing to  give  away,  who  is  to  give  it,  and  what  is  it  we  are  to  give  ?  It  is  the 
very  food  and  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are  to 

five  for  some  problematical  advantage  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.     No, 
ir,  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  country  ai-e  likely  to  join  in  that  mad 
scheme." — {Houte  of  Commons,  Jniie  10th,  1903.) 
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LORD  ROSEBERY. 

*'  I  have  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  I  understand 
these  proposals,  I  can  conceive  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  Empire, 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  union  of  the  Empire,  nothing  so  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  as  these  proposab  are  in  their  nature  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  raised.  — (Hotel  CecU,  June  12th,  1903.). 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 

"I  am  most  earnestly  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  fiscal 
policy  on  the  following,  among  other,  grounds  : — 

"  Ist.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  Free-trade  Policy  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 

"  2nd.  That  it  would  sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  raw  material. 

"3rd.  That  it  would  occasion  serious  difficulties  with  foreign 
countries  and  tend  to  produce  a  war  of  tarifife. 

"4th.  That  it  would  remove  the  unfettered  regulation  of  home 
taxation  from  the  control  of  the  people  at  home. 

"  5th.  That  it  would  thereby  be  sure  to  lead  sooner  or  later  to  very- 
grave  difficulties  with  the  colonies  and  would  thus  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  it  is  proposed."  May  2Sth,  1903. 

LORD  TWEEDMOUTH. 

"  The  bargain  proposed  is  altogether  one-sided,  for  if  the  Mother 
Country  produces  what  the  colony  exports  both  will  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  at  home.  If  the  Mother  Country 
does  not  produce  what  the  colony  sends  her,  then  the  colonial  exporter 
will  be  protected  still  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer. 

"  We  then,  who  live  at  home  are  to  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  of 
Protection,  while  only  in  one  circumstance  are  we  to  enjoy  any  of  its 
doubtful  benefits.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  new  Imperial  trade 
programme,  gaudily  dressed  though  it  be,  will  catch  the  eye  of  the 
electors.'*  May  26th,  1903. 

SIR  HENRY  FOWLER. 

''This  great  question  is  not  a  shuttlecock  for  the  game  of  political 
battledore.  We  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pointed  out,  that  in  a  great  crisis  of  national  policy  like  this  thHt 
questions  of  popularity  or  unpopularity  should  be  nowhere.  A  strong 
Ministry  with  a  majority  of  130  Ibenind  them  are  strong  enough  to  have  a 
policy  and  to  declare  it,  and  appeal  to  the  country  upon  it.  I  should 
welcome  such  an  appeal.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
uphold  the  material,  moral,  and  social  results  which  they  have  witnessed 
and  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  I  have  no  fear  what  their  verdict  will 
be  when  that  issue  is  put  to  them.  In  the  meantime  it  is  trifling  with  them, 
it  is  trifling  with  all  our  interests,  it  is  trifling  with  our  Colonies,  it  in 
trifling  with  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  that  that  word 
retaliation  should  have  been  used.  Retaliation  would  involve  this  country 
in  difficulties  far  greater  than  any  of  us  can  foreshadow,  and  therefore  it  itt 
not  only  with  our  own  Colonies  but  elsewhere  that  difficulties  will  arise  if 
this  ]K)licy  is  embarked  upon.  We  have  a  right  then  to  know,  and  to  know 
at  once,  where  the  Government  are  and  what  they  intend  to  do.'*— (if (ni«^ 
-f  Commons,  Jum  9tfi,  1903.) 
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MR.  ASQUITH. 

**  What,  fchen,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  I  say  this  is  a 
change  which  is  not  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
£mpire.  I  say  that  its  benefits  to  the  colonies  or  any  of  them  are  in  the 
highest  degree  problematical  and  uncertain.  I  say  further  that  it  involves 
as  a  logical  necessity  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  food 
and  raw  material  which  we  import  from  abroad,  and  which  form  the 
subsistence  of  our  people  and  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.  I 
say  again  that  it  would  still  further  handicap  us  in  our  already  severe 
competition  with  our  commercial  rivals  in  the  iharkets  of  the  world.  I  say, 
lastly,  that  from  the  largest  and  widest  point  of  view  of  Imperial  policy  it 
would  tend  to  brew  ill-feeling  at  home  against  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
colonies,  to  foment  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  the  colonies 
themselves,  and  to  lead  to  a  new  and  more  embittered  war  of  tariffs  all 
round  the  world.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  at  any  rate  until  some  better 
substitute  than  this  can  be  discovered,  stick  to  our  well-tried  policy  of  free 
markets  and  the  open  door.  Let  us  retain  by  all  means,  and  in  particular 
by  the  means  of  our  navy,  that  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  which  is 
essential,  not  only  to  our  wealth,  but  to  our  national  existence.  Let  us  by 
wiser  and  more  liberal  methods  of  education  improve  the  intelligence  of  our 
industry  and  the  quality  of  our  work.  In  this  way,  and,  as  I  believe,  in 
this  way  only,  shall  we  be  able,  with  free  hands  and  unexhausted  resources, 
to  face  the  grave  problems,  both  Imperial  and  domestic,  which  the  future 
has  in  store.' —(Doiiccweer,  May  21a*,  1903.) 

MR.  BRYCE. 

**The  scheme,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  a  ZoUverein  scheme.  A 
ZoUverein  means  Free-trade  everywhere  within  the  Empire,  and  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  Whatever  its  economic  drawbacks, 
it  might  draw  the  colonies  and  the  Motherland  closer.  But  this  is 
not  a  plan  for  Free-trade  within  the  Empire.  It  proposes  to  establish 
a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  commercial  treaties  imposing 
duties  varying  with  the  country  whence  each  kind  of  import 
comes.  It  would  destroy  our  fiscal  freedom.  It  would  open  an 
endless  vista  of  negotiations,  bargainings,  hagglings  with  a  number  of 
practically  independent  legislatures,  complaints  from  them  or  from  us 
that  they  were  getting  too  little  or  that  we  were  sacrificing  too  much, 
they  probably  complaining  of  each  other  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country. 
So  far  from  linking  the  colonies  to  ourselves,  nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  provide  occasions  for  wrangling  and  recrimination  and  aliena- 
tion of  sentiment.  I  yield,  as  you  yield,  to  none  in  desiring  to  knit  our 
fellow-citizens  beyond  the  seas  to  ourselves  by  every  tie  of  sentiment, 
by  every  feeling  of  a  common  interest  in  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  great  British  realm.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  divide  than  to  unite  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
while  to  ourselves  at  home  it  would  bring  disaster  by  raising  the  price 
of  food,  by  raising  the  price  of  raw  material,  by  endangering  our  hold 
on  those  foreign  markets  to  which  three-fourths  of  our  imports  go.  No 
plan  could  be  more  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  I  trust 
that  none  is  more  certain  to  be  condemned  by  the  people  when  it  is 
brought  before  them." 

May  2l8t,  1903.  Speech  at  National  Liberal  Club. 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

**  It  is  mere  quibbling  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
mean  anything  less  than  a  complete  change  from  Free-trade  to  Pro- 
tection. But  I  care  comparatively  little  about  that  theory  or  the 
abstract  arguments.  I  dread  the  practical  consequences  of  applying 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  In  my  opinion  these  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  eventually  the  break-up  of  the 
British  Empire."  May  27th,  1903. 

MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON. 

"  The  Colonial  Secretary  apparently  desires  to  bring  the  relations 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  into  the  arena  of  party 
controversy.  This  with  a  light  heart,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
disastrous  consequence  which  such  action  would  involve  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  at  large.  But  his  proposals,  as  I  understand 
them,  would  involve  not  only  preferential  treatment^  but  of  necessity 
Protection  and  retaliation.  They  must  be  steadfastly  resisted  by  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  fiscal  freedom  and  simplicity  of  taxation 
which  this  country  has  now  enjoyed  for  fifty  years.  It  is  some  comfort 
to  think  that  the  Corn  Duty  is  gone.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  have 
constituted  a  very  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain."  May  27<A,  1903. 

IV.-UNIONISTS   ON   PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. 

It  is  quite  clear  already  that  a  great  many  Unionists  are  opposed 
to  the  poHcy  of  Preferential  Tariffs.  Here  are  extracts  from  speeches 
and  declarations  by  Unionists  : — 

Mb.  Winston  Churchill  (C)  (Oldham) : — 

'*The  Colonial  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  stop  at  a  single 
system  of  preferential  tariffs.  He  would  have  to  fight  a  tierce  battle,  in 
which  his  supporters  would  be  the  manufacturing  fair  traders  and  the 
agricultural  protectionists.  The  idea  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  colonies 
in  matters  which  we  must  tax  in  any  case  for  revenue  had  now  been  extended 
to  preference  in  food-stufis.  Who  would  pay  for  all  this  ?  The  colonies 
would  be  pleased,  and  the  working  classes  might  be  placated  with  the 
promise  of  old-age  pensions.  The  cost  must  principally  fall  on  the  manufao- 
turing  fair  traders,  who  would  have  to  pay  more  for  labour  and  who  would, 
therefore,  lose  in  neutral  markets.  They  would  insist  on  some  tangible 
return,  and  the  only  one  possible  would  be  an  elaborate  system  of  bounties 
and  duties.  This  move  meant  a  change,  not  only  in  historic  English  parties, 
but  in  the  conditions  of  our  pubhc  life.  The  old  Conservative  party,  with 
its  religious  convictions  and  constitutional  principles,  would  disappear,  and 
a  new  party  would  arise,  rich,  materialist,  and  secular,  whose  opinions 
would  turn  on  tarifiis  and  who  would  cause  the  lobbies  to  be  crowded  with 
the  touts  of  protected  industries.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  7 
Never  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  greater,  or  the  trade  returns  higher,  or 
the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  more  pronounced.  Was  it  that  we  were  tired  of 
these  good  days  ?  There  was  no  popular  demand  for  the  departure,  which 
could  not  have  been  proposed  on  more  slender  provocation." — (ffoffte  of 
Commons,  May  2Sth,  1903.) 
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Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (C)  {Greenwich) : — 

*'  He  felt  very  strongly,  when  they  had  regard  to  the  political  side  of  the 
question,  how  strong  the  case  was  against  altering  the  present  fiscal  system, 
because  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  how  we  could  adjust  an  elaborate 
system  of  tariffs  for  the  ostensible  benefit  of  the  colonies  without  involving 
ourselves  in  a  series  of  most  angry  and  difficult  negotiations  which  in  all 
probability,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  tie  which  united  the  colonies  to 
the  Mother  Country,  woidd  tend  to  throw  an  apple  of  discord  between  them. 
From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  that 
would  be  a  profound  mistake." — (House  of  Commons,  May  2Sth,  1903.) 

Mr.  Psmbrrton  (C)  (Sunderland): — 

'*  After  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  this  programme — if  it  could  be  called  a  programme— was  the  programme 
which  was  to  be  put  before  the  country  as  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
party  at  the  next  election.  Although  the  Colonial  Secretary  said  it  was  not 
necessary  for  this  to  be  settled  at  once,  he  also  said  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  colonies  waiting  long  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  He  did  not 
think  those  two  remarks  were  quite  consistent :  but  the  conclusion  one 
must  come  to  was  that,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  closer  union  of  the 
£mpire  to  have  some  sort  of  preferential  tarifb,  on  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
own  showing  it  ought  to  be  settled  soon  and  the  issue  put  before  the 
country.  It  was  not  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  express  any  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  programme  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  all  members  of  the  Unionist-Conservative  party,  because 
they  had  been  members  of  that  party  in  the  past,  necessarily  approved  of 
the  programme." — {Hotise  of  CommoiiSy  May  2Sth,  1903.) 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent  (C)  (Exeter): — 

"The result  of  retaliatory  tariffs  is,  with  rare  exception,  not  to  break 
open  the  door  but  rather  to  increase  the  obstacles  to  Free  Trade,  by  adding 
a  second  barrier  to  the  first.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  England,  who  abjures 
retaliation,  enjoys  in  every  country  in  the  world  equal  or  superior 
treatment  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries  which  enter  upon  negotiations 
armed  with  the  weapon  of  retaliation.  To  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  by  England  it  must  therefore  be  shown  that  the  weapon  which  has 
proved  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  would  prove  most 
useful  to  us.  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  net  result  of  retaliation  would 
be  increased  freedom  for  commerce,  and  not  increased  restrictions.  As 
the  only  articles  which  the  Colonies  send  us  in  large  quantities  are  articles 
of  food,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  proposal  to  impose  taxation  upon  food 
imported  from  abroad.  It  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  very  frankly  admitted 
this.  The  imports  of  food  into  England  amount  roughly  to  £220,000,000  a 
year.  As  there  are  approximately  eight  million  families  in  England,  this 
amounts  to  an  annual  expenditure  by  each  family  on  food  imported  from 
abroad  of  £27  10s.,  or,  roughly  speaking,  ten  shillings  per  family  per  week. 
If  ten  per  cent,  duty  were  levied  on  these  imports — and  we  should  not  stop 
at  ten  per  cent,  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted — the  additional  cost  to 
each  family  would  amount  to  a  shilling  per  week.  Where  are  the  additional 
wages  to  come  from  to  provide  for  this  extra  cost  ?  It  is  clear  that  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  so  far  from  being  increased  will  be  diminished  by  the 
(fToitoeed  change ;  and  the  possible  increase  of  trade  with  self-governing 
Colonies  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  a  year.  Is  it  likely  that  this  addition 
to  our  exports  will  produce  a  general  rise  of  wages  throughout  the  country  of 
a  «hniing  a  week  ?    For  my  own  pai-t  I  do  not  believe  it." 
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Sir  Michael  Hickb-Bbach  (C)  (Bristol) : — 

**I  am  opposed  to  the  policy,  to  the  principles  of  the  i)olicy,  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  believe  they  will  be  deeply 
injurious  to  this  country,  and  do  more  to  disunite  than  to  unite  the 
Empire."— (if oiiae  of  Commons,  Juiie  9th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  (LU)  (Durham): — 

**I  rejoice  in  the  Free  Trade  position  of  this  country.  It  is  a  grand 
ideal  that  under  the  British  flag,  wherever  the  Home  Government  haa 
control,  British  subjects  of  every  race  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the 
market  price.  It  would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute  for  this  position 
another,  into  which  artificial  considerations  are  to  enter,  and  we  should 
lose  the  free  markets  we  now  enjoy.  The  more  inquiry  we  have  the  more 
we  shall  find  that  the  system  advocated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  lightly  be 
dismissed  as  of  no  account."— (Htwwe  of  Comm/)n8,  Juive  9th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C)  {East  Toxteth):-^ 

y  In  view  of  the  danger  attending  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
tazins;  the  food  of  the  country,  he  reidised  the  need  for  walking  warily  and 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  leading  manufacturers  and 
industrial  activities,  foremost  among  which  he  placed  the  shipping  trade, 
had  achieved  a  position,  under  the  I^e  Trade  system,  of  permanent  pros- 
perity.  That  system  had  enabled  this  country  by  cheap  production  of 
shipping  to  secure  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  had  furnished  the 
one  link  on  which  the  Empire  must  rely  for  cohesion — control  of  the  seas 
and  the  maintenance  of  free  and  open  communication  between  its  different 
parts.  In  comparison  with  this  question  of  the  interests  of  our  mercantile 
marine  and  the  control  of  the  seas,  all  questions  of  a  fiscal  character  between 
one  part  of  the  Empire  must  necessarily  take  a  subordinate  position.  He 
was  a  convinced  free  trader  and  it  would  require  no  ordinary  arguments  to 
change  the  convictions  which  he  held." — {House  of  Comiiwns,  June  9th,  1903.) 

Sir  John  Gorst  (C)  (GamhAdge  University) : — 

**A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one  which  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present  condition  could  not  possibly 
endure.  It  was  obvious  there  were  some  classes  who  could  bear  it.  The  rich 
could  bear  it,  and  he  thought  what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the  traders 
and  shopkeepers,  and  the  lower  middle  classes  could  bear  it,  and  possibly  a 
great  many  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans  and 
members  of  the  great  trade-unions.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  lalM>ur  of 
this  country  was  unskilled  labour,  unorganised  and  very  often  ill-iiaid. 
Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  living  wage.  It  might  be  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage,  and  about  one-third  did 
not  get  it.  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  would  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  living  wage  all  over  the  country.  The  result  would  be  that 
they  would  plunge  a  number  of  people  who  were  now  getting  a  living  waxe 
into  the  class  of  those  who  were  not,  and  they  would  also  depress  the  peo|>ie 
who  were  now  not  getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty  and 
hunger.  These  were  considerations  which  led  him  to  say  that  nothing  would 
persuade  him  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  tax  on  food  as  would  materially  increase 
its  price  to  the  |jeople  of  this  country:  He  would  rather  leave  Parliament 
than  be  a  party  to  any  such  policy.  Some  people  said,  in  a  sneering  kind  of 
voice,  ^  This  is  mere  parochialism.'  He  believed  it  was  true  Imperialism.'*  — 
(Hotise  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 
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Major  Sbblt  (C)  (hie  oj   Wight)  :— 

**  Although  he  was  a  Free  Trader  and  supported  the  views  put  forward 
\y  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
Tight  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sleaford  in  thinking  that  the  absence 
of  the  Chancellor  was  but  scant  courtesy  to  the  House." — (House  of 
Cammo^iB^  Junt  9tA,  1903.) 

liORD   AVEBURT   (LU). 

**  While  the  suggestions  of  the  Colonies  would  be  considered  in  a  friendly 
^nd  sympathetic  spirit,  they  could  not  expect  us  to  do  anything  which  would 
'Cripple  or  endanger  that  magnificent  commerce  on  which  the  comfort 
jina  prosperity  of  our  people  so  greatly  depended." — {House  of  Lords^ 
^une  16th,  1903.) 

XiORD  Jersey  (C). 

*'  He  was  unable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  could  be 
l^eneficial  to  this  country  or  in  the  long  run  to  Australia.  ...  It  was 
-most  essential  that  in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
^Empire  together  we  should  do  nothing  to  weaken  in  any  way  the  heart  of 
^he  Empire  itself."— (Houm  of  Lards,  June  Ibth,  1903.) 

Xx)RD  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (C). 

*'  He  would  only  add  that,  speaking  for  himself,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
<lo,  he  felt  bound  to  say  he  had  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry  he 
indicated  would  show  it  to  be  either  practical  or  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  to  reverse  the  principles  upon  which  their  fiscal  policy  was 
l>a8ed."— (JffoiMe  of  Lords,  Jufie  Ibth,  1903.) 

v.— LABOUR  AND  PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. 

Discussing  One  Man,  One  Vote  (now  merely  a  Liberal  "fetish,"  we 
suppose)  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said  that  the  poor  man  ought  to  have 
more  votes  than  the  rich  man  "for,  after  all,  his  interests  are  more 
<lirect  than  the  rich  man's,  and  if  you  have  bad  legislation  it  may 
lessen  the  income  of  the  one  but  it  may  destroy  altogether  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  other."  Judged  by  that  very  proper  criterion 
t;be  Preferential  Tariffs  policy  is  above  all  things  a  labour  question, 
And  we  are  glad  to  see  that  (as  the  following  extracts  will  show)  labour 
leaders  are  speaking  out  on  the  matter  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Mr.  R.  Bell,  M.P.  (Organising  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants)  : — 

^*  The  policy  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  workers,  and  if 
it  is  endorsed  if  the  country,  a  contingency  which  seems  extremely  impro- 
tiftble,  the  result  will  be  disastrous.  The  workers  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  Grovemment  proposals,  for  we  are  already  subscribing  sufficient 
-for  the  support  oi  our  colonies,  and  we  are  scarcely  getting  anything  in 
jetum.  The  Government  policy  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  price  of 
^ood,  but  the  wages  of  the  workers  will  not  be  increased  simultaneously.  I 
liAve  never  known  a  case  in  which  employers  have  spontaneously  raised 
frames,  and,  whether  wo  have  Protection  or  no  Protection,  the  workers  will 
liA^e  to  obtain  advanoes  by  similar  methods  to  those  adopted  in  the  past. 
The  Unionist  party  m  simply  desirous  of  crippling  the  working  classes,  and 
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if  food  prices  were  raised  wages  would  have  to  remain  the  same,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  powers  of  combination  among  the  workers  are  so  excessively 
restricted." 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  (in  his  Monthly  Circular  to  the  North- 
umberland miners  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  debate) : — 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
intervention.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  hinted  that  he  sees  his  way  to  get 
the  money  for  pensions,  provided  that  our  whole  fiscal  system  is  altered  ;  in 
other  words,  provided  Free-trade  is  abandoned  and  the  people's  food  is 
taxed.  I  will  only  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse  way  of  raising 
money,  or  one  more  likely  to  bring  national  ruin  and  disaster  than  to  tax  our 
food  supplies  and  the  raw  material  of  our  industries." 

Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes  (Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers) : — 

**I  am  not  bound  to  the  fetish  of  Free-trade,  but  I  consider  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  will  be  injurious  to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole. 
Tou  will  get  the  high  prices  for  food,  but  where  are  the  high  wages  coming 
from  ?  I  do  not  even  see  how  the  new  system  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
employers.  As  to  old-age  pensions,  I  do  not  take  the  suggestion  in 
reference  to  them  seriously." 

Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.  :— 

''I shall  seize  every  opportunity,  no  matter  from  what  platform,  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  in  the  strongest  possible  way  and  to  try  to 
get  my  fellow-men  to  overthrow  this  audacious  attempt  to  make  the  poor 
poorer  and  the  rich  richer.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Parliament  is  to 
take  care  of  the  people  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but 
here  is  a  scheme  for  assisting  those  who  are  well  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves and  assisting  them  at  the  expense  of  millions  who  are  unable  to  got 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The  illusive  promise  of  pensions 
shows  how  utterly  ridiculous  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is.  With  food 
dearer,  old-age  pensions  of  the  five  or  six  shilling  character  so  often  talked 
about  would  be  utterly  unable  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Dearer  food  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  old  people  to  keep  off  the  Poor 
Ilate  and  harder  for  their  children  to  maintain  them." 

Mr.  Kbir-Hardie,  M.P.  : — 

**  I  am  opposed  to  bribing  the  working  class  into  accepting  principles 
which,  save  in  young  colonies,  have  wrought  no  advantage  to  labour. 
Protection,  however  disguised,  is  bad  for  the  worker.  It  protects  rent  and 
interest,  promotes  trusts,  increases  cost  of  living,  and  demoralises  industry." 

Mr.  D.  J.  Shackletok,  M.P. : — 

^'As  a  representative  trade  unionist  he  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  recent  statement  that  the  opinions  of  the  trade  union 
leaders  were  **  not  necessarily  shared  by  the  working  people  generally."  He 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  opinion  among  the  workmen  in  the 
district  represented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  felt  confident  that 
on  this  question  of  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  the  Labour  party  there 
would  give  the  people  of  the  district  an  opportunity  next  time  of  sajring 
whether  they  would  change  their  opinion  or  their  representative.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  as  far  as  the  Labour  party  was  con^ 
cemed  they  should  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  fighting  of  their  first  political 
battle  on  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  food  of  the  people."— (ffotue  of 
^(mmous,  June  lOtk,  1903.) 
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VL— FACTS    AND    FIGURES. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

The  case  against  Preferential  Tariffs  cannot  be  more  clearly  and 
concisely  stated  than  it  has  been  in  Commercial  Intelligence,  from 
which  we  take  the  following : — 

1.  An  Uiiequal  Banjain. — As  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  British  race  is  still  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  are  overwhelmingly  the  predominant  partner  in  the  British  federation, 
and  our  self-governing  colonies  can  only  offer  us  preferential  trade  with 
small  populations,  in  exchange  for  preferential  trade  with  41^  million 
people. 

2.  Our  Raw  Materials. — As  to  our  supplies  of  raw  materials,  two-thirds 
of  the  imported  raw  materials  which  are  vital  to  our  industries,  purcliased 
in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  are  derived  by  us  from  foreign  nations. 
We  could  not,  therefore,  without  severe  injury  to  our  national  welfare, 
entertain  any  proposal  relating  to  imperial  trade  which  would  entail  placing 
a  duty  upon  foreign  products,  it  being  our  obvious  interest  to  buy  materials 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  markets. 

3.  Otfr  Food, — As  to  our  supplies  of  food,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
them,  purchased  in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  is  derived  from  foreign 
countries.  The  productions  of  our  different  colonies  vary  so  greatly  that 
to  give  anything  like  equal  advantage  to  all  of  them  we  should  be  compelled 
to  tax  nearly  every  imported  foreign  foodstuff.  As  our  imported  food 
amounts  to  £25  per  annum  per  family  of  our  population,  such  a  course  could 
only  result  in  lowering  the  standard  of  comfort  and  strength  of  our  enorir.ous 
population  to  benefit  the  few  British  colonists  who  produce  foodstuffs. 

4.  The  Present  Direction  of  Our  Commerce.— As  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  foreign  nations  and  British  possessions  respectively, 
our  oversea  trade  is  valued  at  £800,000,000,  of  which  £600,000,000  is 
transacted  with  foreign  nations,  and  £200, 000, (KX)  with  British  possessions. 
Apart  from  other  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  unwise  to  dislo- 
cate three-fourths  of  our  commerce  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the 
remaining  fourth. 

5.  M\ich  to  Lose. — As  to  our  present  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  at  present  we  enjoy  most  favoured  nation  treatment  with  them  all 
(i.e.,  their  preferential  tariffs).  If  we  establish  preferential  trading  with  our 
colonies  and  so  create  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs,  the  former  for  foreign 
nations  and  the  latter  for  British  possessions,  we  shall  deprive  ourselves  of 
most  favoured  nation  treatment  for  two-thirds  of  our  export  trade. 

6.  Little  to  Gain. — As  to  present  colonial  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
or  the  margin  of  colonial  trade  to  be  won  from  the  foreigner,  our  export 
tnde  to  our  colonies  would  certainly  tend  to  increase  through  the  establish- 
ntent  of  a  Zollverein  or  by  the  extension  of  tariff  preference  to  British  goods 
by  our  colonists.  The  total  margin  of  trade  to  be  won,  however,  is  not  very 
great,  indeed  small  as  compared  with  our  present  enormous  turnover,  and 
IS  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  colonial  imports  from  foreign  countries 
are  made  up  largely  of  articles  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  unable  to 
supply  on  any  terms. 
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THE  "MOST  FAVOURED  NATION"  CLAUSE. 

What  is  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  clause — "  the  sheet-anchor  of 
Free  Trade  "  as  it  has  been  appropriately  called]  An  excellent  example 
of  this  stipulation  in  treaties  with  foreign  countries  is  that  of  the  treaty 
with  Germany,  signed  at  Berlin  in  1865,  and  denounced  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  on  the  representations  of  Canada.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  Any  favour,  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  importation 
or  exportation,  which  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may  concede  to  any 
third  Power,  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  other. 

*' No  prohibition  of  importation  or  exportation  shall  be  established  by 
either  of  them  against  the  other  which  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations." 

Similar  clauses  appear  in  our  comimercial  treaties  with  aU  the  great 
Powers.  If,  then,  we  give  a  preference  to  the  goods  of  our  colonies 
these  treaties  must  first  be  denounced,  and,  automatically.  Great  Britain 
is  removed  from  the  schedule  of  "  most  favoured  nations."  There  will 
be  no  occasion  for  any  Power  to  take  punitive  action.  The  treaties 
once  denounced,  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  ti'eatment  ceases  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

COBDEN'S  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE, 

Possibly  the  most  flagrant  misrepresentation  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Birmingham  speech  is  the  reference  to  Cobden's  treaty  with  France. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

y  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and 
reciprocity  with  France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to  approve  his 
action  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  if  they  had  been  present  among  us  now 
and  known  what  this  new  situation  was,  I  cannot  beheve  that  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with  our  own 
children." 

The  facts  regarding  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  endeavours 
to  distort  are  matter  of  recent  history.  The  arrangement  of  1860  gave 
absolutely  no  preference  to  France  which  was  not  extended  to  every 
other  country.  In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  the 
treaty  to  the  Commons,  he  said  :  "  It  is  perfectly  understood  between 
France  and  ourselves  that  we  proceed  with  regard  to  the  commodities 
of  all  countries  alike."  Cobden,  unable  to  be  present  in  the  Commons 
to  defend  the  measure  giving  effect  to  his  diplomacy,  wrote  to  Mr. 
John  Bright,  "We  give  no  concessions  to  France  which  do  not  apply  to 
all  other  nations."  In  his  life  of  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Morley  remarks  : — 
*'In  1860  England  lowered  her  duties,  not  only  in  favour  of  French 
products  but  in  favour  of  the  same  products  from  all  other  countries.  The 
reforms  which  France  and  England  now  made  in  favour  of  one  another  in 
the  case  of  England  actually  were,  and  in  the  case  of  France  were  to  be^ 
extended  to  other  nations  as  well.  This  was  not  reciprocity  of  monopoly, 
but  reciprocity  of  freedom,  or  partial  freedom." 

A  final  extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasises  the  true  nature  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  treaty.  "In  concluding  that  treaty,"  he  said  in- » 
memorable  passage,  "we  did  not  give  to  one  a  privilege  which  we 
withheld  from  another,  but  our  treaty  with  France  was,  in  fact^  « 
treaty  with  the  world." 
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THE  HIGHER  WAGE  DELUSION. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  out  the  bait  of  higher  wages  to  the 
workman — an  increase  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  added  cost  of 
living  under  preferential  duties.  Wages  in  the  United  States  are 
admittedly  on  a  higher  scale  than  in  this  country.  But  have  they 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  as  the  tariff  has  grown 
more  protective  ?  The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  show  that 
in  thirty-three  States  in  1890  there  were  1,004,590  wage-earners, 
receiving  an  average  wage  of  1*39  dollars  a  day.  By  1900  the  wage- 
earners  had  increased  to  1,463,365  and  the  wage  had  declined  to  1*29 
dollars  a  day — an  average  falling  off  of  fivepence,  or  6  per  cent. 
Dun's  Review  gives  quotations  of  prices  for  350  articles,  showing  that 
in  the  same  period,  from  1890  to  1900,  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  by 
6' per  cent.,  through  the  operations  of  the  trusts  which  are  fostered  by 
the  tariff. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  points  to  Germany  as  another  example.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gives 
statistics  of  the  earnings  of  the  workers  on  the  Prussian  State 
Railways.     Here  is  an  extract: — 

B. 

Foremen  shunters       2 

Pointsmen  and  signalmen 
Ticket  collectors 

Porters 

Locomotive  firemen    ... 
Permanent  way  men  ... 

The  miners  are  in  a  little  better  plight.  The  earnings  of  the  adult 
males  are  on  an  average  the  sums  set  out  in  the  table  below  : — 

Metalliferoua 
Coal  Mines.  Mines. 

Overmen  and  officials  

Hewers  and  trammel's  

Other  underground  workmen 
Surface  workmen       

But  even  the  documents  of  our  own  Board  of  Trade  do  not  exhaust 
the  evidence  upon  this  subject.  There  are  the  elaborate  income-tax 
returns  to  Prussia.  These  for  the  latest  year  available — 1900 — show 
the  position  to  be  as  follows : — 

Individuals.  Income. 

Income  under  £45 8,805,000    ...    £193,000,000 

£45    to    £105 2,663,000    ...     £183,000,000 

£105     „     £300 563,000    ...      £96,000,000 

£300     „     £475 71,599    ...      £27,000,000 

£475     ,,£1,525 60,840    ...      £47,000,000 

Over  £1,525  15,200    ...      £63,000,000 

The  year  1900  occurred  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  yet 
over  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  adult  wage  earners  of  Germany 
return  their  yearly  income  at  under  £46. 


£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

92  8 

4 

.   72  7 

3 

63  9 

1 

47  19 

2 

48  11 

4 

42  12 

4 

46  2 

8 

38  5 

2 
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These  are  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  bases  his  promise 
of  higher  wages.  Yet  in  Germany  the  average  wage  is  higher  probably 
than  in  any  other  European  country  under  Protection. 

"  Practically  all  Europe  is  Protectionist,"  said  Sir  J.  Brunner  in 
an  interview,  "and  in  every  country  in  Europe  wages  are  lower  than 
in  England.  There  are  exceptions  in  a  few  very  highly-favoured 
trades  in  Germany,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  the  making 
of  electrical  machinery,  branches  of  industry  which  have  been 
developed  by  reason  of  the  educational  facilities  Germany  has  for  so 
long  enjoyed.  Therefore  Protection  does  not  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
on  the  Continent." — {Manchester  Guardian,) 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

England  has  itself  had  an  abundant  experience  of  protection. 
"Were  the  wages  high  in  those  days?  Here  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Robbins,  a  veteran  worker  born  at  Launceston  in  1817,  who, 
recalling  the  experiences  of  his  early  days,  says  : — 

'^The  wages  of  shoemakers  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  were 
from  9s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.  a  week ;  and  their  hours  of  work  were  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night  from  Lady  Day  to  the  first  Monday 
after  September  8th,  and  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night 
the  rest  of  the  year,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast  in  the  summer, 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea — about  twelve  hours  daily  work 
for  an  average  lOs.  a  week,  and  bread  at  the  price  it  then  was.  They  were 
given  one  whole  holiday  in  the  year,  and  that  was  Christmas  Day,  for  they 
had  to  work  all  Good  Friday  ;  but  they  had  half  a  day  off  on  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Mayor-choosing  Day,  and  the  evening  off 
on  St.  Crispin's  Day.  I  myself  knew  a  good  workman  at  the  leading  boot- 
shop  in  the  town  whose  average  wage  was  never  over  9s.  weekly,  throughout 
his  life— not  even  when  bread  was  2s.  the  quartern  loaf. 

'*  Carpenters  and  masons  were  paid  a  little  better,  their  wages  ranging 
from  lis.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  their  hours  of  work  being  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  from  seven 
to  five  the  other  four  months.  The  wages  of  tailors  were  from  10s.  to  128., 
and  they  worked  from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  except  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  Februaiy,  when  the  hours  were  from  eight  to  eight ;  and 
they  were  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  if  they  wanted  tea  it  had  to  be 
brought  to  them  as  they  sat  on  their  shopboardis.  Woolstaplers  and  fell- 
mongers  worked  from  six  to  six  for  from  9s.  to  10s.  6d.  a  week  ;  while 
day  labourers  were  paid  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  in  the  town  and  Ts.  to  Ss.  in 
the  country,  the  wages  coming  partly  in  the  latter  case  out  of  the  poor-rate  ! 
The  custom  when  I  was  a  boy  was  for  able-bodied  men  to  attend  a  vestry  or 
parish  meeting,  and  their  services  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  among 
the  farmers  present.  Sometimes  the  price  bid  was  no  more  than  lOd.  a  day  ; 
and  this  would  be  made  up  to  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  Sd.  by  the  parish.  What  was 
the  result  ?  That  men  who  would  have  been  free  and  independent  under 
a  better  system  were  compelled  to  be  paupers." — { Westminattr  GazetU.) 

This  evidence  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  if  the  objection  be  taken 
to  the  facts  that  they  are  merely  the  recollections  of  an  old  man  there 
is  evidence  taken  at  the  time  with  which  to  support  the  statements 
made.  A  Select  Committee  sat  in  1824  to  consider  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers.     Thomas  Smart,  who  gave  evidence,  stated  that 
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he  had  had  thirteen  children,  that  his  wages  had  never  exceeded 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  that  the  average  was  only  ten  shillings,  and  that 
at  times  his  earnings  sank  to  eight  shillings.  He  had  not  had  a  bit  of 
meat  for  a  month  together  at  times,  and  when  asked  upon  what  he 
supported  his  children  and  himself  he  said,  '^  Bread  and  cheese,  and 
what  we  could  get ;  sometimes  we  were  shor.t,  and  sometimes  we  got 
enough  for  them." 

CANADA  AND  GERMANY :   WHAT  ARE  THE 

FACTS  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  trouble  between  Canada 
and  Germany.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  preference  given  to  this 
country  by  the  Colony  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  denounced  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Germany  which  was  signed  in  1865.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  events  is  admirably  described  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette.     He  writes  : — 

'*  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  July  28th 
he  gave  the  requisite  twelve  months'  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
treaties.  What  followed  ?  The  idea  that  Germany  protected  or  took  any 
hostile  action  against  Great  or  Greater  Britain  is  a  delusion.  She  had  no 
right  to  protest,  and  she  had  no  need  to  think  of  reprisals.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  for  her  to  make  any  representations  to  Downing  Street,  for,  in  the 
situation  created  by  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty,  the  first  overtures  were 
bound  to  come  from  Great  Britain.  German  legislation  had  already  provided 
for  the  new  situation,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  statesmen  of  London 
and  Ottawa  were  not  unaware  of  this  fact.  The  German  fiscal  system  rests 
on  a  high  Protectionist  tariflf  applicable  to  all  the  world,  but  capable  of 
modification  by  treaties  based  on  reciprocity.  Hence,  when  commercial 
treaties  are  denounced  the  normal  or  so-called  *' autonomous  "  tariff  comes 
automatically  into  force,  and  this  is  a  rule  to  which  there  is  and  can  be  no 
exception.  Consequently,  when  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  the  German 
treaty  he  was  obliged  at  once  to  address  himself  to  the  question  of  negotiat- 
ing a  fresh  treaty,  as  otherwise  British  as  well  as  Colonial  produce  would 
have  found  itself  'penalised.'  The  German  Government  met  him  in  what 
seems  to  me  a  spirit  of  fairness.  They  could  not  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  as 
they  were  about  to  overhaul  their  old  tariff  with  a  view  to  introducing  a 
new  system  in  1903  ;  but  they  really  agreed  to  a  modtis  mveiidi,  renewable 
from  year  to  year,  by  which  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  was  secured 
to  the  British  Empii-e.  To  the  benefits  of  this  agreement,  however,  they 
declined  to  admit  Canada,  and  consequently,  in  July,  1898,  the  autonomous 
tariff  became  applicable  to  her." 

CANADIAN  PREFERENCE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  results  of  this  great 
concession  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  respects  disappointing." 
Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  May  15th,  1903.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain here  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  regarding  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  the  grant  of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  step  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Ministry 
was  generally  welcomed  in  this  country,  and  not  least  by  ardent  Free 
Traders.     The  first  concession  was  a  reduction  of  12|  per  cent,  on  the 
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ordinary  tariff.  This  has  been  increased  twice  since — the  first  time 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  on  the  second  occasion  to  33  per  cent.  Has  the 
resalt  been  to  stimulate  exports  from  Great  Britain  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tells  us  that  he  is  personally  disappointed.  The  fact  is  that,  in  spite 
of  all  preferences,  the  percentage  of  American  imports  into  Canada 
continues  to  increase,  while  that  of  United  Kingdom  imports  has  a 
tendency  to  decline. 

Imports  into  Canada. 


From  U.K. 
Per  cent. 

From  U.S. 
Per  cent. 

Other  Countries. 
Per  cent. 

Before  Freferewe — 

Average  of  years  1893-7      ... 

32 

49     . 

19 

After  Preference,  1898      

1899         

190U         

1901         

25 
25 
26 
24 

59                    16 
59                    16 

59  15 

60  I          16 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  rc'.ult  is  in  the  Canadian  tariff, 
which,  while  it  admits  most  raw  materials  free,  is  almost  prohibitive 
against  the  products  which  the  United  Kingdom  largely  exports. 
Moreover,  in  one  case — that  of  cotton  goods — the  duty  was  raised  before 
any  preference  was  given.  The  United  States,  .which  sends  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  to  Canada,  pays  on  an  average  a  much 
smaller  percentage  on  its  goods,  although  nominally  it  obtains  no 
preference.  Between  the  years  1897  and  1901  the  average  duty  on 
British  goods  fell  from  21*1  per  cent,  to  18*3  per  cent. ;  on  American 
goods  from  14*3  per  cent,  to  12*4  per  cent. — Great  Britain  with  a 
preferantial  tariff  paid,  that  is  to  say,  six  per  cent,  more  duty  than  the 
United  States. 

Even  under  the  scheme  of  preference,  when  25  per  cent,  reduction 
was  being  given  in  1899,  the  dutiable  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom 
paid  customs  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  their  total  value, 
while,  taking  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods  together,  Canada  in  1901 
collected  18  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  British  goods.  While  the 
imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  paid 
£1,634,000  in  duty,  Canadian  goods  coming  to  this  country  were  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  little  more  than  £1,000. 

As  to  the  poor  results  of  the  preference  accorded  by  Canada  we 
have  further  evidence  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  Speaking  to  the 
Colonial  Premiers  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  July,  1902,  he  used 
these  words : — 

**  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  while  I  cannot  but  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
intention  of  this  proposal  and  its  sentimental  value  as  proof  of  goodwill  and 
affection,  yet  its  gubstantial  results  have  been  altogether  disappointing  to  us, 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  equally  disappointing  to  its  promoters." 
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OUR  TRADE  UNDER  FREEDOM. 

Is  our  trade  disappearing  under  the  present  system  of  free  imports  1 
On  the  contrary  tlie  Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  that  it  was  never 
so  good.     The  figures  for  last  year  are  as  follows  : — 

From  and  to  foreign  countries £653,325,538 

From  and  to  British  possessions         224, 304, 515 

£877,630,053 
The  figures  for  the  last  four  years  are  : — 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

^"S^rtT^."!}     ^S14»570,241    £877,448,917    £869,854,466    £877,630,053 

But  it  may  be  said — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  it  a  score  times — 
our  rivals  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  we  are.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Warren  gives  some  figures  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  He 
compares  trade  with  population,  giving  the  result  man  for  man  :— 


1875-9, 

1880-4, 

1885-9, 

1890-4, 

1895-1900. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

United  Kingdom 

15  10    4 

16    8    6 

14  17  10 

15  10    2 

16    3  11 

France 

8    16 

8  14    9 

7  16    1 

7  19    4 

8    3    9 

Germany 
United  States... 

7    9    1 

6  16  11 

6  14  11 

7    4  11 

8    11 

4  18    8 

6    16 

5    0    9 

5  10  11 

5    3    2 

SHIPPING    UNDER    PROTECTION. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  Free  Trade  system  we  are  the  carriers  of 
the  world.  Half  the  total  tonnage  of  shipping  is  beneath  the  British 
flag.     Here  are  some  striking  figui'es  : — 

Tonnage  op  Ships  Owned  Excluding  Coasters. 

1870.  1901. 

British  under  Free  Trade 4,229,000        ...        8,422,000 

American  under  Protection  ...     1,449,000        ...  880,000 

The  Protective  tariff  of  the  United  States  has  so  increased  the  cost 
of  building  iron  and  steel  vessels  that  they  can  be  constructed  in 
British  yards  much  more  cheaply.  Protection  has  killed  the  American 
shipping  industry.  The  following  figures  give  the  tonnage  and  nation- 
ality of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  over  a  series  of  years  : — 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 

1860.  1880.  1900. 

British 946,000    ...    6,939,000    ...    10,162,000 

American        2,245,000    ...       613,000    ...         541,000 

Under  other  Flags   ...       166,000    ...    1,442,000    ...      1,035,000 

The  recent  returns  of  the  Suez  Canal  show  the  constant  expansion 
of  British  shipping  under  Free  Trade :- 


British 

Rest  of  world... 

1900. 
Tonnaf^e 

..    7,771,346 
..    5,927,891 

1901. 
Tonnage. 

...     8,651,015 
...    6,512,218 

1902. 
Tonnage. 
...    9,333,996 
...    6,360,363 

Pbbcbntaoes— 

British 

Rest  of  world... 

56-7 
43.3 

571 
42-9 

59-5 
40-5 
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WHOM  PREFERENCE  WOULD  BENEFIT. 

In  what  proportion  would  the  Colonies  benefit  were  we  to  tax  food 
coming  to  these  islands]  The  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Leo  G. 
Chiozza  in  the  WestnUiister  Gazette,  The  writer  gives  a  table  of  our 
food  imports  fram  the  Colonies  in  the  following  form : — 

Chief  Foods  Imported  from  Self-governing  Colonies  in  1902. 

Valum  in  thousands  of  pounds. 

. ^ s 

Australia  «*«  o^n^H 

"*°"''-     ^dU^t!?     ^•"nd      i?;is. 

Wheat 3,194  1,483  63  — 

Cheese 4,301  —  131  — 

Butter 1,347  402  781  — 

Meat : 

Bacon,  Hams,  and  P^rk  1,645  —  1  — 

Beef        92  312  428  — 

Mutton —  568  3,272  — 

Rabbits —  246  173  — 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Lambs  1,730  —  —  — 

Fish     1,072  —  —  — 


13,381  3,011  4,839  — 

Mr.  Chiozza  says  : — 

**It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  if  we  tax  food,  and  food  only,  on 
behalf  of  our  Colonies,  it  is  not  alone  in  regard  to  wheat  that  Canada  would 
reap  most  of  the  benefit.  The  Dominion  is  also  our  largest  colonial  supplier 
of  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  cattle,  and  fish.  Canada,  indeed,  sells  us  nearly 
twice  as  much  food  as  all  the  other  self-governing  colonies  put  together. 
Another  curious  fact  which  this  table  brings  to  light  is  that  New  Zealand, 
with  only  750,000  white  people,  would  often  benefit  more  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  than  Australia  with  its  3,500,000  people.  Canada  would  be 
the  spoilt  child  of  the  Empire,  for  it  alone  would  substantially  benefit  by 
dear  food  in  England.  So  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  we  should  tax 
ourselves  in  vain,  for  she  has  no  food  to  sell.  But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  not 
even  Canada  that  would  gain  by  a  food  itreference,  but  just  a  fraction  of  her 
population.  To  tax  our  food  **  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  *  would  in  reality  be 
to  unduly  benefit  but  some  2,500,000  people  in  one  jMirt  of  it.  Industrial 
Canada  would  nurse  the  grievance  that  it  was  exposed  to  British  competition 
while  agrarian  Canada  gained  substantial  benefit  at  its  cost.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture,  for  Canadian  manufacturers  grumble  not  a  little  even  at  the  present 
preferential  tariff." 

That  the  complaint  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  a  reality  is 
shown  by  a  recent  i-esolution  approving  a  preferential  tariff  passed  by 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.    This  was  in  these  terms : — 

''That  while  such  tariff  should  be  primarily  framed  for  Canadian 
interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  substantial  preference  to  the  mother- 
country  .  .  .  recognising  always  that  the  minimum  tariff  muU  afford 
adequate  protection  to  cUl  Cujiadian  producers,'* 

This  kind  of  "  preference  "—a  preference  that  adequately  protects 
Colonial  manufacturers  from  outside  competition,  even  the  competition 
of  the  Mother  Country — is  much  in  favour  with  Colonial  statesmeiL 
Speaking  on  June  3rd,  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  at 
Melbourne,  Mr.  Kingston,  Federal  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs, 
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said  he  felt  the  colony  might  give  Great  Britain  preference  over 
foreigners,  without  inexpedient  loss  to  revenue,  by  maintaining  the 
existing  duties  and  raising  them  against  foreigners. 

Obviously  it  matters  not  what  the  maximum  duty  may  be  so 
long  as  the  minimum  remains  prohibitive.  Not  one  ton  more  of 
British  manufactures  will  enter  the  colony.  In  self-defence,  however, 
the  Colonial  manufacturer  must  keep  up  his  wall  of  tariffs  against  the 
English  manufacturer,  who  is  everywhere  his  mast  formidable  com- 
petitor, for  while  the  American  exports  manufactured  goods  to  the 
value  of  JEI,  and  the  German  to  the  value  of  £2,  the  Englishman 
sends  abroad  as  much  as  the  two  combined. 

Addressing  the  Colonial  Premiers  in  July,  1902,  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

** .  .  .  So  long  as  a  preferential  tariff,  even  a  munificent  preference,  lb 
still  sufficiently  protective  to  exclude  us  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  from  your 
markets,  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  that  you  have  imposed  even  greater 
disability  upon  the  same  goods  if  they  come  from  foreign  markets,  especially 
if  the  articles  in  which  the  foreigners  are  interested  come  in  under  more 
favourable  conditions." 

TARIFFS  BREED  TRUSTS. 

"  The  mother  of  all  tnists  is  the  C^(stoins  Tariff  BiU — it  is  the  Government 
through  its  tariff  latat  which  plunders  the  people,  aiid  the  trusts  are  merely  the 
fnachinery  for  doing  it." — (Henry  Havemeyer,  President  of  the  Sugar  Trusty 
Jwie  Uth,  1899.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  urges  the  country  on  to  Protection  by  the  spectre 
of  the  trustd.  "  Has  the  House,"  he  asked  on  May  28th,  "  considered 
what  is  the  practical  working  of  the  great  trusts  which  are  now  being 
formed  in  America,  and  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Continent — the 
enormous  aggregations  wielded  by  one  man,  by  a  single  brain,  and 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  destroying  a  particular 
industry  in  this  country  without  running  any  risk  whatever  1  We  are 
the  one  open  market  of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  dumping-ground 
of  the  world." 

There  is  here  a  characteristic  confusion  of  cause  and  eflfect.  The 
tariffs  are  the  forcing  ground  for  trusts.  If  the  great  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  charge  prices  at  home  that 
they  cannot  obtain  in  markets  abroad  it  is  because  the  tariff  enables 
them  to  do  so.  Here  are  some  striking  differences  between  the  prices 
obtained  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  American  manufacturers.  They 
were  gathered  by  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee  : — 

Quantity  Export 

Quoted.  Price. 

Borax  (refined)          ...          lb.  2^  cents 

Lead  (pigs)      1001b.  2  to  2^  cents 

Hand-«awB      dozen  14*82  dol. 

Sewing  Machines       ...  each  13*25  dol. 

TinPUtes       1001b.  319  dol. 

Wire  Rope,  1  in.  cir. ...  100  ft.  '72  dol. 

The  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  sufficient  is  quoted  to  show 
how  the  tariff  enables  the  trust  to  bleed  the  home  consumer. 


Per  cent 

U.S.Price. 

Difference. 

7}  cents 

210 

3}  cents 

50  to  87 

18*04  dol. 

22 

20  dol. 

59 

4-19  dol. 

31 

2*e0dol. 

261 
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"WHAT  I  HAVE  SAID,  I  HAVE  SAID." 

Quotation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  past  speeches  against  himself  is 
perhaps  not  a  profitable  occupation.  The  doctrine  of  "  What  I  have 
said,  I  have  said  "  is  of  strictly  limited  application,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  already  taken  occasion  to  say  that  he  has  changed  his  views. 
Still  there  are  those  who  believe  that  his  old  opinions  have  a  certain 
soundness.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1881,  in  response 
to  a  Fair  Trade  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  : — 

**Lastlv,  Sir,  is  anyone  bold  enough  to  propose  that  we  should  put  duties 
upon  food  f  Mr.  Ecroyd  no  doubt  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
has  referred  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  require  from  the  working 
classes,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  demand  upon  them  that  they 
should  pay  an  extra  price  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  most  important  articleirof 
their  daily  consumption.  Well,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although 
improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by  mis- 
representations, the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies, 
and  might  be  foolish  enough  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the 
food  of  the  country,  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of.  If  this  course  is  ever 
taken,  and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  recur,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  state  of  thmgs  more  dangerous  and  more  disastrous  than  any- 
thing which  has  been  seen  in  this  country  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  law. 
With  the  growth  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  worKing  classes,  and  with 
the  knowledge  they  now  possess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against 
such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious  that  I  do  not 
like  to  contemplate  them.  A  tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages. 
It  would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their  productive  value — the  same 
amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power.  It  would  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every  article  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  indubitably  bring  about  the  loss  of  that 
gigantic  export  trade  which  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country  working 
under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom  has  been  able  to  create.  — (House 
of  Oommonsy  Atigust  12thj  1881.) 

At  a  later  period  in  his  Radical  days  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not 
changed  his  views.  In  a  famous  speech  at  Birmingham  in  1885  he 
declared  : — 

**  The  owners  of  property— those  who  are  interested  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be  glad  to 
entrap  you  from  the  right  path  by  raising  the  ciy  of  Fair  Trade,  under 
which  they  cover  their  demand  for  Protection,  and  in  connection  with  which 
they  would  tax  the  food  of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the 
landlords.  .  .  .  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  Labour  by  taxing  its 
means  of  subsistence.  "—-(^trmitu/Ziam,  May  bth,  1886.) 

A  final  quotation  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  suffice.  It  is  from  a 
speech  delivered  at  Ipswich  in  1885  : — 

*'  If  they  study  history  at  all  they  will  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  was  never  so  hopeless,  and  that  the  state  of  the  labourers  was  never 
so  abject,  as  when  com  was  kept  up  at  a  high  value  by  a  prohibitive  protec- 
tive duty,  when  it  was  64s.,  or  even  rose  to  120s.  |jer  quarter.  Even  in  that 
time  the  evidence  given  before  repeated  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shows  that  the  state  of  agriculture  was  deplorable."— (/pviotcA, 
January  14th,  1885.) 
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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


THREE  UNIONIST  CHANCELLORS 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

I._RIGHT  HON.  C.  T.  RITCHIE,  M.P. 

[Conservative). 

**  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose 
speech,  I  imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly 
fixed,  in,  I  think,  the  first  of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated 
that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation 
also-  So  far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have 
spoken  on  this  matter  are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said 
has  been  that  the  question  of  the  preferential  treatment  of 
the  Colonies  should  be  discussed  and  inquired  into.  For  my 
own  part,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if 
inquiry  should  show  any  practical  means  of  carrying  out  that 
policy.  I  avow  myself  a  oonvinoed  free-trader ; 
and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those  who  think  that  any 
practical  means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  me  in  connection  with  their 
proposals  ;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I  oannot  be 
a  party  to  a  policy  ivhichy  in  my  opinioiiy 
wonld  BS  DBTBIMBHTAIi  BOTH  TO  THS 
COUNTBT  AND  TO  THB  COI.ONXB8.''  — 
House  of  Comnums,  June  gth,   1903. 

IL— RIGHT  HON.  SIR  M.  HICKS-BEACH, 

Bart.,  M.P.  {Conssrvative\  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  1 895-1 902. 

««I  am  opposed  to  the  polioy,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  policy^  of  my  right  hon.  firiend 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  Z  believe  they  will 
be  deeply  ixdnrioos  to  this  country,  and  DO 
mOBM  TO  DZSUNZTB  THAXT  TO  UNZTB 
TEB  BMPIBB." — House  of  Commons^  June  gth,  1903. 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


IIL— RIGHT   HON,  LORD   GOSCHEN 

{Liberal  Unionist)^  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1 887-1 892;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1 895-1 900. 

*'  The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I 
would  make  the  obvious  objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the 
authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  colonial  wheat- 
growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes  will 
diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside 
to  pay  for  old-age  pensions  will  be  a  diminishing  quantity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  for  pensions  once  undertaken 
can  never  be  stopped,  and  the  country  may  be  landed  in  a 
position  which  I  know  the  Government  do  not  desire,  and 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated,  that  without 
this  taxation  on  food  the  country  would  still  be  saddled  with 
old-age  pensions.  The  liability  is  there.  How  is  the  money 
to  be  found  ?  Every  class  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old-age  pensions,  which, 
at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered 
by  the  taxation  on  food.  My  lordSf  Z  oall  tbat  a 
gamble.  It  Is  ▲  OAXBIM  WITB  THM 
FOOD  OF  TBB  mOPZA.    .    .    . 

<*  Before  this  idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were  the 
plans  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Colonies  might  draw  closer 
to  us,  and  we  retain  our  hold  over  the  Colonies.  On  that 
road  the  statesmen  of  both  hemispheres  must  continue  to 
work,  undiscouraged  if  the  result  should  be  against  the  plan, 
undiscouraged  by  failure.  Forward  this  Empire  must  go^ 
not  as  a  dying  Empire,  but  as  a  living  Empire  in  the  world, 
and  our  statesmen  must  endeavour  to  realise  the  fair  dream 
of  a  cemented  Empire  witllOat  tlie  nightmare  Olf 
TAMPBBIHa  WITH  TBB  PBOPXiB'S 
FOOD/* — House  0/  Lords,  June  \^ih,  1903. 


ON  MR   CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


Rt.  Hon,  the  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

[Liberal  Unionist)   Lord   President  of  the 
Council. 

"  If  I  knew  that  every  working  man  who  possesses  a 
Parliamentary  franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in 
favour  of  trying  this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our 
Colonies  were  ready  to  meet  us  in  that  experiment  as  fully 

as  we  could  desire,  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  a 

trial  of  tliat  ezperiment  unless  I  were  convinced  in 
heart  and  conscience  that  that  experiment  was  justified  on 
sound  economical  grounds,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  masses 

of  tbe  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more 
&voiired  seotlons  of  the  working  olasses.  .  .  . 

**  In  my  judgment  there  is  not  much  need  for  inquiry  into 
political  advantages.  It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a 
political  arrangement  that  these  changes  are  proposed  to  us. 
They  are  proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in  themselves 
independently  of  any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may 
be  accompanied  If  they  are  expedient  in  themselves — that 
is  to  say,  if  we  have  all  been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in 
our  political  economy,  if  we  have  made  a  mistake — which  I 
admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  our  policy  may 
prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed  changes  are  econom- 
ically sound,  then  there  is  no  question  that  they  will  be 
politically  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  political 
advantages — I  admit  they  are  great — can  only  be  purchased 

at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and 
disoontent  on  the  part  of  onr  own  people,  then 
I  say  X  oan  oonoeive  no  policy  which  would 
more  certainly  or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the 
dlssolntion  and  disintegration  of  our  Imperial 

■mpire«'* — House  of  Lords ^  June  i$th^   i903« 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BALFOUR  OF 
BURLEIGH  (Conservative),  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 

*'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  adhere  to  the 
general  principles  of  a  Free-trade  policy,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  what  Free-trade  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  Free-trade  has  brought  us 
great  advantages ;  we  get  food  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
free  entry  for  our  raw  materials.  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  which  are  well  worthy  of  examination  even  by  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Free-trade  policy  in  the  abstract. 

**.  ...  Speaking  for  myself,  as  I  am  entitled  to  do,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry 
I  have   indicated   will  show  it  to  be  either  praotlOCkl  or 

desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  reverse  the 
principles  upon  wbloh  our  flsoal  polioy  is 
based." — House  of  Lords,  June  \^thy   1903. 

LORD    AVEBURY   {Liberal  Unionist). 

'*  While  the  suggestions  of  the  Colonies  will  be  considered 
in  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit,  they  cannot  expect  us  to 
do  anything  which  will  oripple  or  endanger  that  mag- 
nificent commerce  on  which  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our 
people  so  greatly  depend." — House  of  Lords^  June  isM,  1903. 


HON.    ARTHUR    ELLIOT,     M.P.    {Liberal 

Umonist),     Financial     Secretary     to     the 
Treasury. 

*'X  rqfoioe  in  the  Free-trade  jKisition  of  this 

country.  It  is  a  grand  ideal  that  under  the  British 
flag,  wherever  the  Home  Government  has  control,  British 
subjects  of  every  race  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the 
market  price.  It  would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute 
for  this  position  another,  into  which  artificial  considerations 
are  to  enter,  and  we  should  lose  the  free  markets  we  now 
enjoy.  The  more  inquiry  we  have  the  more  we  shall  find 
that  the  system  culvGcated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cannot  lightly  be  dismissed  as  of  no  aooonnt.^ 

— House  of  Commons y  June  K^hy   1903. 


ON   MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  GORST,  M,P.  ( Conser-^ 
vatrve)^  Minister  ot*  Education,  1895- 1902. 

**  A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one 
which  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present 
condition  could  not  possibly  endure.  It  was  obvious  there 
were  some  classes  who  could  bear  it.  The  rich  could  bear  it, 
and  he  thought  what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the 
traders  and  shopkeepers,  and  the  lower  middle  classes  could 
bear  it,  and  possibly  a  great  many  of  the  working  classes, 
such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans,  and  members  of  the 
great  trade  -  unions.  But  tlie  great  mass  of  the 
labour  of  this  oountry  was  xmsldllecl  labour^ 
unorganised  and  very  often  ill-paid.    Among  the 

great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  living  wage.  It  might  be  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  working  people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage, 
and  about  one-third  did  not  get  it.     The  effect  of  raising  the 

price  of  food  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
living  wage  all  over  the  ooontry     The  result  would 

be  that  they  would  plunge  a  number  of  people  who  were  now 
getting  a  living  wage  into  the  class  of  those  who  were  not, 
and  they  would  also  depress  the  people  who  were  now  not 
getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty  and  hunger. 
These  were  considerations  which  led  him  to  say  that 
nothing  woold  persuade  him  to  be  a  party  to 
snoh  a  tax  on  food  as  would  materially  inorease 
its  prioe  to  the  people  of  this  ooontry.    He  would 

rather  leave  Parliament  than  be  a  party  to  any  such  policy. 
Some  people  said,  in  a  sneering  kind  of  voice,  '  This  is 

mere  paroohialism-*     He  believed  it  was   TXlUIt 

"[/' — House  of  Commons,  June  9/A,  1903. 


RT.  HON.  EARL  OF  JERSEY  {Conservative), 
Governor  New  South  Wales,  1890-93. 

'*  I  am  nnable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs  can  be  benefloial  to  this  ooontry  or  in  the 

long^  mn  to  Australia-  ...  It  is  most  essential  that  in 
endeavouring'  to  draw  the  outlying-  parts  of  the  Empire 
together  we  shall  do  nothing  to  weaken  in  any  way 
the  heart  of  the  Smpire  itse^V— House  of  Lords, 

June  \^th,  1903- 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

{ConsiTvative,) 
"  The  Colonial  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  stop  at  a 
•laslo  ojotom  of  proftroatial  tarlAi.  He  would  have  to 
fight  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  his  supporters  would  be  the  manufactur-  < 
ing  fair  traders  and  the  agricultuxal  protectionists.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  preference  to  the  Colonies  in  matters  which  we  must  tax  in 
any  case  for  revenue  had  now  been  extended  to  preference  in  food- 
stuffs. Who  would  pay  for  all  this  ?  The  Colonies  would  be  pleased, 
and  the  working  classes  might  be  placated  with  the  promise  of  old-age 
pensions.  The  cost  must  principally  fall  on  the  manufacturing  fair 
traders,  who  would  have  to  pay  more  for  labour  and  who  would,  there- 
fore, lose  in  neutral  markets.  They  would  insist  on  some  tangible 
return,  and  the  only  one  possible  would  be  an  elaborate  system  of 
bounties  and  duties.  This  move  meant  a  ehaare  not  onlj  In 
talatoiio  BnirUab  partleoi  Imt  In  tlie  oondltlons  of  onr 
pubUo  life.  The  old  Conservative  partv,  with  its  religious  con- 
victions and  constitutional  principles,  would  disappear,  and  a  new 
partj  would  arise,  riob,  materialist^  and  seenlar, 
whose  opinions  would  torn  on  tarlIBi  and  wbo  wonld 
eause  the  lobbies  to  be  erowded  with  the  touts  of 
proteoted  Industries.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  ?  ' 
Never  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  greater,  or  the  trade  returns 
higher,  or  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  more  pronounced.  Was  it  that  ' 
we  were  tired  of  these  good  days?  There  was  no  popular  de-  ' 
mand  for  the  departure,  whioh  oould  not  have  been 
proposed  on  more  slender  provoeatlon.*'  —  House  of 
Commons,  May  28/A,  1903.  1 

MR.  PEMBERTON,  M.P.  {Conservative), 

"  After  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  this  programme — if  it  could  be  called  a  programme — was 
the  programme  which  was  to  be  put  before  the  country  as  that  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  at  the  next  election.  Although  the  : 
Colonial  Secretary  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  this  to  be  setUed  at  ' 
once,  he  also  said  that  they  oould  not  keep  the  oolonles 
waiting  Ions'  In  this  state  of  uneertalntj.  He  did  not 
think  that  those  two  remarks  were  quite  consistent ;  but  the  conclusion 
one  must  come  to  was  that,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  closer  union  of 
the  Empire  to  have  some  sort  of  preferential  tariffs,  on  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  own  showing  it  ought  to  be  settled  soon  and  the  issue  put 
before  the  country.  It  was  not  possible  at  the  present  moment  to 
express  any  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  programme  ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  allow  It  to  be  supposed  that  all 
members  of  the  Unlonlst-Gonserratlve  partj*  beoause 
thej  had  been  members  of  that  party  In  the  past, 
neeessarllj  approved  of  the  programme.*' — /^^^ci^f  of 
Commons,  May  zZth,  1903. 

MAJOR  SEELY,  M.P.  {Conservative). 

'*  I  am  a  Free  Trader  and  support  the  Tlews  put  for- 
ward by  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Bsehequer  .  .  .  ^—House 
of  Commons,  June  <)th,  1903. 
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ON   MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


SIR  EDGAR  VINCENT,  M.P.  {Consen}atrve). 

'*  The  result  of  retaliatory  tariffs  is,  with  rare  exception,  not  to 
break  open  the  deer  but  rather  to  laereaee  the  oh- 
stadlee  to  Free  Trade,  hr  adding  a  seoond  barrier  to 
the  flrat.  •  .  •  But  .  .  .  England,  who  abjures  retaliation,  enjoys 
in  every  country  in  the  world  equal  or  superior  treatment  to  foreign 
manufocturing  countries  which  enter  upon  negotiations  armed  with 
the  weapon  of  retaliation.  To  justify  the  adoption  of  the  policy  by 
England  it  must  therefore  be  shown  that  the  weapon  which  has 
proved  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  would  prove  most 
useful  to  us.  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  net  result  of  retaliation 
would  be  increased  freedom  for  commerce,  and  not  increased  restric- 
tions. As  the  only  articles  which  the  Colonies  send  us  in  large 
quantities  are  articles  of  food,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  proposal 
to  impose  taxation  upon  food  imported  from  abroad.  It  is  clear  that 
this  eaanot  be  done  without  liicreaBln§r  the  eost  of 
Uvlnff.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  very  frankly  admitted  this.  The 
imports  of  food  into  England  amount  roughly  to  ;£22o,ooo,ooo  a-year. 
As  there  are  approximately  eight  million  families  in  England,  this 
amounts  to  an  annual  expenditure  by  each  family  on  food  imported 
from  abroad  oi  £;rj  lo^ ,  or,  roughly  speaking,  ten  shillings  per  family 
per  week.  If  ten  per  cent,  duty  were  levied  on  these  imports— and 
we  should  not  stop  at  ten  per  cent,  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted 
—the  additional  cost  to  eaoh  fiunlly  would  amonnt  to 
a  ehilHny  per  week.  Where  are  the  additional  waflres 
to  oome  from  to  provide  for  this  extra  oost?  It  is  clear 
that  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  so  far  from  being  increased  will 
be  diminished  by  the  proposed  change  ;  and  the  possible  increase  of 
trade  with  self-governing  Colonies  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  a  year. 
Is  it  likely  that  this  addition  to  our  exports  will  produce  a  general  rise 
of  wages  throughout  the  country  of  a  shilling  a  week  ?  Por  my 
own  part  Z  do  not  believe  It." 

Letter  in  Devonshire  paper ^  June  1903. 


LORD  HUGH  CECIL,  M.P.  {Conservative). 

"  I  feel  very  strongly,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  political  side  of 
the  question,  how  strong  the  case  is  agralnst  alterlngr  the 
present  fleoal  eyetem,  because  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand 
how  we  could  adjust  an  elaborate  system  of  tariffs  for  the  ostensible 
benefit  of  the  Colonies  without  involving  ourselves  in  a  series  of 
most  angry  and  difficult  negotiations  which  in  all  probability,  so 
far  from  strengthening  the  tie  which  united  the  Colonies  to  the 
Mother  Country,  would  tend  to  throw  an  apple  of  discord 
between  them.  From  a  political  point  of  vlewy  no 
leea  than  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  that  wonld  be  a 

tOrOTCTB  MX8TASLS." 

House  of  Commons^  May  28///,  1903. 


UNIONIST   OPINION 


RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  HOBHOUSE,  M.P. 

(Liberal  Uniomst). 

**  In  answer   to   your  inquiry  as  to  my  attitude  on   Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  for  a  preferential  tariff,  I  have  no 

hesitation  in  stating  that  I  have  for  many  years 
been  a  CQNVZlfCBD  FRBS-TRASBBi  and 
see   no   reason  for  altering  my  views  onder 

present  Cironmstanoes-  I  supported  the  corn  duty  last 
year  for  revenue  purposes,  and  as  a  necessary  contribution 
towards  the  expenses  of  our  very  costly  war.  Although  I 
should  have  acquiesced  in  its  being  continued  for  a  limited 
time  in  order  to  strengthen  our  financial  position  and  to  help 
to  discharge  part  of  our  enormous  war  debt,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  should  have  seen  his  way  to  repeal  the  duty 
this  year.  It  was  a  burden  on  the  poorest  of  the  people  ;  it 
did  little  or  no  good  to  the  farming  interests  ;  and  (while  not 
itself  a  protective  duty)  it  raised  false  expectations  that  we 
were  going  to  return  to  a  protective  system.  From  this 
point  of  view  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  seems  to  me  far 

more  open  to  objeotlon  than  the  dnty  whloh 

Is  now  being  repealed.  It  revives  all  the  old  con- 
troversy about  free  trade  and  protection,  it  excites  hopes  and 
expectations  among  certain  classes  at  home  and  in  our 
Colonies  which  are,   I  fear,  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and 

it  threatens   to  disturb  the  whole  basis    of  onr 

Oonunerolal  system.  I  am  no  fanatical  believer  in  free 
trade  as  a  policy  equally  good  for  all  times  and  all  countries, 
nor  do  I  think  its  adoption  need  tie  our  hands  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  our  making  efforts,  for  instance,  to 
abolish  bounties  on  sugar  by  international  convention.  But 
I  believe  that,  speaking  broadly,  and  considering  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  those  of  any  particular  class, 

free  trade  Is  as  essential  (If  not  more  essential) 
to  the  welfore  of  the  orowded  population  of 
these  Islands  as  It  was  at  the  time  of  Its  adop* 

tlon  fifty-seven  years  ago.'' — Letter  to  Constituent, 
June  i6th,   1903. 


ON  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


SIR   FRED   CARNE  RASCH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
{Conservative). 

**The  ardent,  but  unpenetrating,  gaze  of  some  of  your 
correspondents  disregards  an  important  factor  —  i.e.y  the 
agricultural    labourer.      I    have   found   that,  if  the  inge- 

niioiis  candidate  suggests  a  tax  on  bread,  the 
only  qnestlon  is  whether  he  goes  out  of  the 
door  or  window  first,  and  it  is  well  for  him  if 
the  roads  are  not  recently  metalled.  The  pill 
may  possibly  be  sugared  by  old-age  pensions,  but  his  reply 

is,  to  my  mind,  hard  to  answer :  '  We  remember  bread 
at  7d.  and  wages  at  7s.  under  protection,  and 
we  wont  have  it  again ;  we  KNOW  that  bread 
WHJ.  BISK,  but  we  DON'T  KNOW  that 
wages  will   go  XCpJ*^— Letter  in    ''Times,''  June   2^th, 

MR,   IAN  MALCOLM,  M.P.  (Conservative). 

**  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  proposing 
the  taxation  of  foodstuffs  into  the  country.  No  tax  at  the 
present  time  is  less  necessary.  ...  I  see  no  need  for  a  duty 
on  the  food  of  the  people  unless  the  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  or  it  could  be  proved  that  the  alteration  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  consumed  bread." — Stamford ,  June  iSth^  1903- 

THE  SCOTSMAN  {LiSera/  Vnionist.) 

*' A  question,  besides,  that  .  .  .  remains  somewhat  obscure 
in  the  public  mind,  is  how,  allowing  that  our  retaliatory 
duties  have  the  effect  desired  and  expected  by  both  of 
breaking  down  the  tariff  wall  of  foreign  protection,  and 
establishing  two-sided  instead  of  one-sided  Free  Trade,  we 

are  to  maintain  the  Colonial  preferenoe,  and 
have  money  fbr  old  age  pensions  or  other 
boons  to  the  working  olass.**— /i/^  27/A,  1903. 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


THE.  STAN>D ARD.  {Conservative). 

"  There  may  be  an  answer,  and  an  adequate  one,  to  all  these  diffi- 
culties. But  the  moral  is  that  a  precise  and  intelligible  scheme  must 
be  produced.  We  wlali  to  Me  tlie  oarde  laid  on  tlie 
table.  Before  that  is  done  the  nation  cannot  arrive  at  any  judg- 
ment worth  the  trouble  of  formulating.  Only  one  caution  may  be 
added.     Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  these  admirable  lines:— 

'  A  thousand  years  soaree  mmrwe  to  fbrm  a  State. 
An  honr  may  brin§r  it  to  the  dust.' 
BS  SBOVXiD   XiAT  TBB  MOBAXi  TO   BBAmT.*« 

June  27/*,  1903. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POST  (LiSera/ Unionist). 

"  The  only  natural  result  of  dearer  food  is  to  make  everybody 
a  little  worse  off  than  he  was  before.     Dearer  food  pro- 
duces nothing  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  nothing  can  come  of  it  but  an 
increased  drain  on  the  pocket.     But  even  if,  for  argument's  sake,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  more  powerful  Trade  Unions  could,  by  a 
strike,  or  threat  of  a  strike,  force  up  wages  in  their  own  trade,  how 
would  that  benefit  the   ^ast  mass   of  the   ware-eamlair 
population  who  are  not  skilled  artisans,  nor  mem- 
bers  of  Trade    Unions,   the    oasnal    day   labonrers^ 
grardenersy  porters,  stablemen— the  men  who  pick  np 
a  'Job'  where  they  oan  and  when  they  oant    Or  how 
is  dearer  food  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workwomen    and  workffirls   who  Just   manaire   to 
make  a  sort  of  liviniTy  And  who  know  only  too  w^ll 
that  cheap  food  means  the   diflferenoe   between  Just 
enougrh  to  eat  and  too  little,  not  only  for  themselToSf 
but  often  for  their  children  or  younirsr  brothers  and 
sisters.    These  people  know  very  well  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  will   not  add  a  sing'le   penny   to   their   eamtnirs* 
We  could  say  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the  strunrlinflT  shop- 
keepers in  the  poorer  districts.      They  know  what  dearer  food 
would  mean,  and  they  will,  we  fancy,  think  twice  before  voting  for 
it.      And,  to  name  only  one  more  class,  what  about   the  army  of 
black-coated  workers—the  city  clerks,  for  instance— who 
have  to  look  respectable  and  dress  decently,  and  keep  a  wife  and 
family  on  a  fixed -very  fixed— income.     How  are  dearer  broad, 
dearer  meat,  or  dearer  Teirstables  going  to  bring  them  an 
increase  of  wages  ?     Employers  all  round  would  be  entitled  to  say 
—We  g'ain  nothing    by  dearer  food,  we  share  in  the 
increased  expenditure  1  it  adds  nothing'  to  our  business, 
and  takes  somethinr  from  our  profits.'*— /r/it^  26fA,  IQ03. 


ON  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


THE  YORKSHIRE   POST  {Comervathe). 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are  glad  to  see,  was  as  clear  as 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  recognition  of  the  prime  fact  of  the 
situation 

'*  I  agree  that  there  should  be  no  imputation  of  disloyalty,  no  prescrip- 
tion of  evil  motives.     It  is  not  in  that  spirit  we  will  cany  on  the  discussion. 

''  This  clears  the  ground.  Mr.  Chamberlain  possibly  had 
Mr.  Seddon  in  mind.  The  New  Zealand  Premier  has  already 
got  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Unionists  and  Imperialists  who 

ctissent  from  the  Bugmstlon  that  a  boniui  should 
be  giveii  to  Vew  Zealand  mutton— which  he 
proposes  to  sell  retail  in  British  towns,  in- 
creasing the  oompetition  with  Mnglish  mutton 
—are  eager  to  '  COT  THB  FAZITTIIB.'  The 
fitot  is  Uiat  cutting  the  painter  is  HIS  sug- 
gestion;   it  was  the    TEulBAT  he  made.**— 

June  27/A,   1903. 

THE  SPECTATOR  {Li/^era/  Unionist). 

** .  .  .  We  Imperialist  Free  Traders  must  be  ready  on 
the  instant  to  take  up  the  challenge,  and  to  show  the  electors 
that  not  only  are  they  being  asked  to  accept  taxation  on  food 

in  the  fidse  hope  that  wages  may  rise,  but  that 

they  are  being  asked  to  accept  it  in  order  to  produce  a  thing 
which  it  also  oannot  possibly  produce— a  stronger, 
more  stable,  and  more  united  Empire."— :/««^  6M,  1903. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS   {Conservative). 

**  We  believe  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  present  high 
price  of  commodities,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
a  cruel  il^USticey  not  only  to  the  working  classes,  but 

to  the  vast  army  of  good  citizens  who  POur 
in  and  out    of  our    great  towns  dally  from 

suburban  homes^  in  which  the  margin  between  income 
and  expenditure  is  already  tOO  narrow.  We  believe 
that  the  food  tax  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  will 
add  greatly  to  the  necessities  of  the  ftithers 
and  moOiers  of  the  middle-class  housdioldsy 

and  that  the  increase  of  even  a  few  pounds  a  year  will  mean 
further  pinching  and  scraping  to  keep  up  appearances." — 
fune  iqth,   1903. 
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UNIONIST  OPINION 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    HIMSELF    ON 
HIS    PROPOSALS. 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain* s  ** previous  convictions  " 
applicable  to  his  present  proposals — things  he  has  said 
and  is  now  unsaying. 

WHAT   A    TAX   ON    FOOD    MEANS. 

*^  Lastly,  Sir,  is  any  one  bold  enonffh  to  propose  that 
we  Bhonld  pat  duties  upon  food?  Mr.  Ecroyd  no  doubt 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has  referred  to  the  sacrifices 
which  he  would  require  from  the  working  classes,  and  he  docs  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  demand  upon  them  that  they  should  pay  an 
extra  price  of  lo  per  cent,  upon  the  most  important  articles  of  their 
daily  consumption.  Well,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although 
improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by 
misrepresentations,  the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange 
remedies,  and  might  be  foolish  enough  to  submit  Ibr  a  time 
to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the  oonntry,  but  one 
thins*  Z  am  certain  of.  If  this  course  is  ever  taken,  and  if  the 
depression  were  to  continue  or  recur,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
state  of  things  more  dang'erons  and  more  disastrous  than 
anjrti&ing*  which  has  been  seen  in  this  country  since 
the  repeal  of  the  com  law.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  with  the  knowledge  they  now 
possess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against  such  a  policy  would 
be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious  that  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template them.  A  tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  In 
wares.  Zt  would  certainly  inToWe  a  reduction  in  their 
productiTC  Talue— the  same  amount  of  n&oney  would 
have  a  smaller  purchasing*  power.  Zt  would  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every 
article  produced  in  the  United  Kinfrdom,  and  it  would 
indubitably  brinir  about  the  loss  of  that  ffirantic 
export  trade  which  the  industry  and  energy  of  the 
country  workingr  under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom 
has  been  able  to  ex^BXeJ^^^House  of  Commons^  August  i2tk^ 
1881. 

TO    RAISE   THE   LANDLORD'S   RENT. 

"  The  owners  of  property— those  who  are  interested  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be 
glad  to  entrap  you  froni  the  rigrht  path  by  raisins'  the 
cry  of  Fair  Trade,  under  which  they  cover  their  demand  for 
Protection,  and  in  connection  with  which  they  would  tax  the  food 
of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  land- 
lords  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  labour 

by    taxing*     its     means    of   subsistence.*'— i^/rm/if^A/rm, 
May  5M,  1885. 
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AGRICULTURE  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

"If  they  study  history  at  all  they  will  find  that  the  condition 
of  tbe  fanner  was  never  so  hopeless,  and  that  the  state 
of  the  labonrers  was  never  so  abjeot,  as  when  com  was 
kept  up  at  a  high  value  by  a  prohibitive  protective  duty,  when  it  was 
64J.,  or  even  rose  to  I20i'.  per  quarter.  Even  in  that  time  the  evidence 
given  before  repeated  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
that  the  state  of  aarrtcultare  was  deplorable."— i^yze/^VA, 
January  \^th^  1885. 

A   ONE-SIDED   BARGAIN. 

"  This  proposal  requires  that  we  should  abandon  our  system  in 
favour  of  theirs,  and  it  is  in  effect  that  while  the  Colonies  should  be 
left  absolutely  free  to  impose  what  protective  duties  they  please  both 
on  foreign  countries  and  upon  British  commerce,  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  small  discrimination  in  favour  of  British  trade,  in 
return  for  which  we  are  expected  to  change  our  whole  system  and  im- 
pose duties  on  food  and  raw  material.  Well,  I  express  again  my  own 
opinion  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chanoe 
that  in  any  reasonable  time  this  oonntrj  or  the  Par- 
liament of  this  eonntrjr  wonld  adopt  so  one-sided  an 
agreement.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  country  is  so  large,  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Colonies  is  comparatively  so  small,  that  a  small 
preftrenee  grivon  to  ns  upon  that  foreigrn  trade  bj*  the 
Colonies  wonld  make  so  trifling  a  difference — would  be 
so  small  a  benefit  to  the  total  volume  of  our  trade — that  I  do  not 
believe  the  working  classes  of  this  country  would  con- 
sent to  make  a  revolutionary  change  for  what  they 
wonld  think  to  be  an  infinitesimal  ^Bin,'*^-— London,  June 
9M,  1896. 

THE   GERMAN    BOGEY. 

"  What  is  the  charge  made  agamst  British  Industry?  Germany  is 
the  country  which  we  are  to  fear.  Germany  is  the  country  which  is  to 
undermine  our  industry,  and  which  has  made  this  astonishing  pro- 
^'ress.  Germany,  we  are  told,  is  making  inroads  upon  our  trade  as 
the  sea  encroaches  upon  our  shores.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
sea  does  encroach  upon  our  shores.  But  I  would  prefer  to  reply 
to  charges  of  this  kind  by  facts  and  figures  rather  than  by 
rhetorical  argun&ent.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  course  of  trade 
as  between  Germany  and  this  country,  and  when  we  do  so  I  think  we 
shall  find  that,  although  there  is  reason  for  watchfulness,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  despairing— and  there  is  hardly  reason  for 
serious  alarm — certainly  nothing  of  a  kind  which  would  make  Mr. 

Chantrill's  hair  stand  on  end While  it  is  most  important  that 

this  question  should  have  your  careful  and  continuous  attention,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  putting  forward  alarmist 
Tieirs  of  our  position^  which  are  greedily  accepted  abroad,  and 
which  lead  our  foreign  friends  and  competitors  to  take  altogether 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  con&mercial  power  and  the 
eonunercial  influence  of  Oreat  Britain." — Birmingham, 
No7,tember  13///,  1896. 
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THE 


GREAT  "INQUIRY" 

UNIONIST   OPINION  ON 
MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S   SCHEME. 

(OTMULRISBD.) 


THE  THREE  CHANCELLORS. 

1.  "It  is  a  GAMBLE  WITH   THE  FOOD  OF   THE 
PEOPLE."— LORD  GOSCHEN. 

2.  '*  Deeply  injurious  to  this  country,  and  do  more  to 
disunite  than  unite  the  Empire." 

SIR   MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH. 
8.    ''I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  BE  DETRIMENTAL  BOTH  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 
AND  TO  THE  COLONIES."— MR.  RITCHIE. 


4. — "  If  these  political  advantages  .  .  .  can  only  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  PRIVATION,  HARDSHIP,  AND 
DISCONTENT  on  the  part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  say 
I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more  certainly  or 
more  swiftly  tend  to  THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  DIS- 
INTEGRATION OF   OUR   IMPERIAL    EMPIRE." 

THE   DUKE   OF   DEVONSHIRE. 

5.  '' .  .  .  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry 
.  .  .  will  show  it  to  be  either  PRACTICAL  or  DESIRABLE 
...  to  reverse  the  principles  upon  which  our  policy  is 
based." -LORD   BALFOUR   OF  BURLEIGH. 

6.  "I  REJOICE  in  the  Free  Trade  position  of  this 
country."— MR.  ARTHUR   ELLIOT. 

7.  "  I  would  rather  LEAVE  PARLIAMENT  than  be  a 
party  to  any  such  policy."— SIR  JOHN  GORST. 

8.  *'  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  support  proposals  for  the 
PREFERENTIAL  OR  PROTECTIVE  TAXATION  OF 
FOOD."— MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

9.  "  From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  a 
fiscal  point  of  view  ...  A  PROFOUND   MISTAKE." 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL. 

10.  *'  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  Preferential 
Tariffs  could  be  BENEFICIAL  to  this  country." 

LORD  JERSEY. 


London  :  Printed  by  Stkangbwavs  &  Sons,  Tower  Street,  Cambridge  Circus,  W.C 
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NOTE. 


This  Article  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  ^  Natiobal 
Review^  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Editor  for  permission  to  re- 
print it. 

It  was  writteny  and  in  prints  before  the  Birmingham  manifesto  of 
last  May.  No  doubt  the  '  Inquiry '  and  discussion  that  has  followed 
Jhat  important  pronouncement^  has  momentarily  diverted  public  attention 
from  questions  of  national  expenditure  aud  national  finance  ;  but  they  still 
remain  essential  factors  in  our  fiscal  position. 

The  enormous  burden  of  expenditure  and  of  taxation  due  to  the 
South  African  IVar^  bore,  on  the  whok^  lightly  on  the  country.  A 
striking  tribute  to  the  broad  and  sound  basis  on  which  our  trade  and 
finance  is  founded ;  and  an  opportune  object  lesson  at  the  present  moment. 
For  the  country  may  well  entertain  a  shrewd  idea^  that  the  burden  of  the 
South  African  War  could  not  so  easily  have  been  bome^  if  we  had  had 
to  depend  for  our  resources  upon  a  fiscal  system^  formerly  tried  and  found 
wanting^  and  now  again  proposed  for  our  adaption. 

7  Grosvenor  Cresent.  SYDNEY  BUXTON. 

September y  1903. 


THE  WAR: 

Its  Cost,  Finance,  and  Legacies. 


THE  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  it  is  possible  to  sum  up 
the  cost  of  the  war,  and  to  consider  how  that  cost  has 
been  met,  and  what  fiscal  and  financial  legacies  remain.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  the 
cost  was  excessive;  whether  extravagance  and  waste,  or  due 
economy  and  foresight  prevailed.  Obviously  the  war  was  un- 
expected, and  its  nature,  magnitude,  and  prolongation  were 
matters  of  still  greater  surprise.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  ready 
when  the  storm  broke — and  unpreparedness  costs  money. 
Millions  were  at  once  lavishly  voted,  money  flowed  like  water ; 
and,  of  necessity,  combined  with  much  efficiency,  there  was  also 
great  waste  in  many  quarters — not  by  any  means  confined  to 
spavined  horses  and  mouldy  hay. 

It  is  not  intended  either,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  actual  taxation  imposed 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war,  nor  to  consider  whether  such 
taxation  was  sound  and  wise.  The  reform  of  taxation  since 
1843  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that  taxation  should  be 
levied  on  as  few  articles  as  possible,  each  head  of  taxation  pro- 
ducing a  substantial  sum.  In  other  words,  simplicity  and  con- 
centration; a  large  revenue  from  a  few  sources.  Thus  the 
thousand-headed  tariff  of  sixty  years  ago  had  been  gradually 
curtailed  until,  in  1899,  but  sixty-eight  items  of  import  remained 
liable  to  taxation  by  the  Customs.  But  the  more  the  basis  of 
taxation  is  broadened — as  the  cant  phrase  is — the  more  com- 
plicated and  vexatious  the  tariff,  and  the  greater  the  restrictions 
and  restraints  on  trade.  The  new  duties  of  1900, 1901,  and  1902 
increased  the  number  of  articles  taxed  to  170.  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  laid 
existing  taxation  more  under  contribution  and  to  have  imposed 
fewer  new  taxes. 

To  rightly  understand  the  finance  of  the  war,  it  has  to  be 
considered  from  two  aspects :  first,  the  financial  position  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  from  time  to 
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time  he  was  making  his  provisions  for  the  year ;  and,  secondly, 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  affair.  The  one  indicates  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  whether  they  show  courage  and 
resource  in  meeting  emergencies ;  the  other  sums  up  the  final 
financial  result  to  the  country. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  the  imposition  of  war  taxation,  in 
his  Budget  speech  of  1900,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  made  an 
appeal  to  the  taxpayers  to  show  themselves  *  not  unworthy  of 
this  country  and  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us/  '  This  was 
not  a  time,'  he  said, '  at  which  we  should  shrink  from  showing 
our  confidence  in  the  resources  of  our  country  or  in  the  self- 
denial  of  our  people/  Shall  we,  he  exclaimed,  who  sit  at  home 
at  ease,  show  ourselves  at  such  a  pioment  financial  cowards? 
Let  us  rather  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  see  what 
our  forefathers  did  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  and  what 
our  fathers  did  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 


THE  FRENCH   WAR  AND  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

The  cost  of  the  French  War  was  about  900  millions,  and, 
approximately,  of  this  over  300  million  was  met  by  immediate 
taxation,  while  some  600  millions  was  borrowed.  No  doubt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Pitt,  who  for  long  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  in  the  continuance  and  the  staying  power 
of  the  mushroom  Republic,  was  content  to  borrow  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  sums  required.  But  in  1798  he  realised 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  and  his 
successors  did  not  shrink  from  the  most  strenuous  exertions, 
while  conducting  the  Titanic  struggle,  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  country  and  to  meet  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
from  additional  taxation.  The  nation  was  far  from  rich,  the 
population  was  comparatively  small,  yet  for  thirteen  years  an 
income-tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  was  levied  and  cheer* 
fully  borne,  while  every  article  of  luxury  or  of  necessity,  of  food 
or  of  clothing,  of  warmth,  light  or  illumination,  was  taxed,  again 
taxed,  and  further  taxed.  The  flag  was  kept  flying  and  financial 
ruin  was  averted. 

In  1854,  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  War,  ten  millions  were 
required.  The  whole  was  provided  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
additional  taxation,  to  produce  a  little  over  six  millions  in  the 
current  and  an  additional  four  millions  in  the  following  year. 
In  1855,  twenty-three  millions  were  required  when  the  Budget 
was  introduced,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  imposed  further  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  another  five  and  a  half  millions.  In  1856,  the 
balance  required  was  borrowed.     For  war  purposes  the  income- 
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tax  was  raised  from  jd,  to  i6rfl,  the  tea  duty  by  td.  to  u.  9^/., 
the  sugar  duty  by  2s.  to  about  I2j.  a  cwt,  while  the  malt  duty 
and  spirit  duty  were  largely  increased.  In  round  numbers,  out  of 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  seventy  millions  falling  on  three  years, 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  were  met  by  taxation  and 
thirty-two  millions  were  borrowed.  Within  ten  years  the  last 
fiscal  and  financial  traces  of  the  Crimean  War  had  disappeared. 
By  then  the  debt  had  been  again  reduced  to  the  level  of  pre- 
Crimean  days  ;  and  the  remaining  remnant  of  the  war  taxation, 
that  still  left  on  tea  and  on  sugar,  had  been  finally  remitted. 
The  statesmen  of  the  day  may  have  put,  and  indeed  had  put 
their  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  But  at  least  they  appreciated 
that  those  who  had  clamoured  for  war  were  bound  to  pay  for 
their  whistle,  and  that  it  was  not  just  to  leave  to  posterity  the 
results  of  their  policy. 

Such  was  the  war  finance  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  in 
the  year  of  Grace  1899,  we  were  in  a  far  stronger  and  better 
position  for  meeting  the  burden  of  a  war  than  were  our  ancestors 
or  our  forefathers.  For  decade  after  decade,  year  after  year,  had 
seen  the  country  grow  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  comfort,  with 
lightened  taxation,  a  simplified  tariff,  and  with  the  debt  largely 
reduced.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  South  African  storm- 
cloud  broke,  and  a  grave  financial  position  had  to  be  faced. 

THE   FIRST   COST   OF  THE   WAR. 

The  only  preparation  made  for  a  possible  war  were  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  in  July  for  the  despatch  to  South  Africa 
from    India,  of  10,000  men  ;   a  force  that  was  ultimately  sent 
at   the   beginning  of  September.     A    policy   of  bluff  and   of 
metaphors  was  to  carry  the  day — there  would  be  no  war.     But 
these  sanguine  ideas  were  rudely  dispelled  when,  in   October, 
1899,  the  Boers  issued  their  ultimatum  and  war  began.     The 
Housewas  thereupon  called  together  to  vote  supplies.  T^en  millions 
were  asked  for  to  enable  the  Government  to  despatch  35,000 
additional  troops  to  South  Africa,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion.     *  Of  course,*  said  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  *  if  we  had  known  in  April  last  that 
we  should  have  been  called  upon  to  provide  for  an  expenditure 
of  ten  millions  for  a  war  in  South  Africa;  I  should  have  felt 
bound  to  provide  for  it  out  of  the  resources  of  the  year/     But 
this  being  October,  and  the  financial  year  half  sped,  he  did  not 
think    it  wise  or  feasible  at  once   to  impose  taxation.     Three 
nlillions  of  the  ten  were  to  be  met  by  the  anticipated  surplus  of 
the  year — the  revenue  was  showing  great  expansion — while  the 
balance  was  to  be  met  by  an  issue  of  Treasury  Bills.     But  the 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


TH£.  SXAN^D AJID  {Comervarive). 

"  There  may  be  an  answer,  and  an  adequate  one,  to  all  these  diffi- 
culties. But  the  moral  is  that  a  precise  and  intelligible  scheme  most 
be  produced.  We  wlali  to  Me  the  oards  laid  on  the 
table.  Before  that  is  done  the  nation  cannot  arrive  at  any  judg- 
ment worth  the  trouble  of  formulating.  Only  one  caution  may  be 
added.     Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  these  admirable  lines:— 

'  A  thouaaiid  years  soaree  serre  to  form  a  State. 
An  honr  n^aj  brinflr  it  to  the  dust.' 
KB  SBOVXiD   XiAT  TUB  MOBAXi  TO   BBAmT.*« 

/une  27M,  1903. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POST  {LiAera/ Unionist). 

"  The  only  natural  result  of  dearer  food  is  to  make  everybody 
a  little  worse  off  than  lie  wae  before.     Dearer  food  pro- 
duces nothing  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  nothing  can  come  of  it  but  an 
increased  drain  on  the  pocket.     But  even  if,  for  argument's  sake,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  more  powerful  Trade  Unions  could,  by  a 
strike,  or  threat  of  a  strike,  force  up  wages  in  their  own  trade,  how 
would  that  benefit  the   vaat  maas  of  the   ware-eamteir 
population   who  are  not  afcllled  artisans,  nor  mem- 
bers  of  Trade    Vnions,   the    easual    day   laboarers^ 
pardenersy  porters,  stablemen— the  men  who  pleh  np 
a  'Job'  where  they  oan  and  when  they  oant    Or  how 
is  dearer  food  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workwomen    and  worfcrirls   who  Just   manage   to 
make  a  sort  of  livlngTy  and  who  know  only  too  wall 
that  oheap  food  means   the   dlfferenoe   between  Just 
enouflTh  to  eat  and  too  little,  not  only  for  themselvoSf 
but  often  for  their  children  or  youniror  brothers  and 
sisters.    These  people  know  very  well  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  will   not  add  a  single   penny   to   their   eamln^a. 
We  could  say  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the  struflTirling'  shop- 
keepers in  the  poorer  districts.      They  know  what  dearer  food 
would  mean,  and  they  will,  we  fancy,  think  twice  before  voting  for 
it.      And,  to  name  only  one  more  class,  what  about   the  army  of 
black-ooated  workers— the  city  clerks,  for  instance— who 
have  to  look  respectable  and  dress  decently,  and  keep  a  wife  and 
family  on  a  fixed— very  fixed— income.    How  are  dearer  bread, 
dearer  meat,  or  dearer  ▼Cir^tables  going  to  bring  them  an 
increase  of  wages  ?     Employers  all  round  would  be  entitled  to  say 
—We  flrain  nothing   by  dearer  food,  we  share  in  the 
increased  expenditure  1  it  adds  nothinflr  to  our  busineaa, 
and  takes  somethinr  i^om  our  profits.*'— /f/;f^  26ffi,  1003. 
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ON  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  POST  {Conservathe) . 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are  glad  to  see,  was  as  clear  as 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  recognition  of  the  prime  fact  of  the 
situation 

'*  I  agree  that  there  should  be  no  imputation  of  disloyalty,  no  prescrip- 
tion of  evil  motives.     It  is  not  in  that  spirit  we  will  carry  on  the  discussion. 

**  This  clears  the  ground.  Mr.  Chamberlain  possibly  had 
Mr.  Seddon  in  mind.  The  New  Zealand  Premier  has  already 
got  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Unionists  and  Imperialists  who 

dissent  from  the  Bugsestion  tbat  a  bonns  should 
be  gi^en  to  Hew  Zealand  mutton— which  he 
proposes  to  sell  retail  in  British  towns,  In- 
oreasing  the  oompetition  with  Bnglish  mutton 
—are  easer  to  '  COT  TBOB  FAZHTBR.'  The 
&ot  is  that  outting  the  painter  is  HIS  sug- 
gestion;   it  was  the    TmiBAT  he  made."— 

June  27/A,   1903. 

THE  SPECTATOR  {Lii^era/  Unionisty 

"...  We  Imperialist  Free  Traders  must  be  ready  on 
the  instant  to  take  up  the  challenge,  and  to  show  the  electors 
that  not  only  are  they  being  asked  to  accept  taxation  on  food 

in  the  fUse  hope  that  wages  may  rise,  but  that 

they  are  being  asked  to  accept  it  in  order  to  produce  a  thing 
which  it  also  oauuot  JlOSSiUly  produoe— a  stronger, 
more  stable,  and  more  united  Empire."— :/««^  6/A,  1903. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  [Conservathe). 

'•  We  believe  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  present  high 
price  of  commodities,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
a  oruel  il^justicey  not  only  to  the  working  classes,  but 

to  the  vast  army  of  good  oitisens  who  pour 
in  and  out    of  our    great  towns  daily  from 

suburban  homes^  in  which  the  margin  between  income 
and  expenditure  is  already  tOO  narrow.  We  believe 
that  the  food  tax  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  will 
add  greatly  to  the  neoessities  of  the  fitthers 
and  mothers  of  the  middle-olass  households, 

and  that  the  increase  of  even  a  few  pounds  a  year  will  mean 
further  pinching  and  scraping  to  keep  up  appearances." — 
fune  iqtA,   IQ03. 
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UNIONIST  OPINION 

'       MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    HIMSELF    ON 
HIS    PROPOSALS. 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ''previous  convictions  " 
'  applicable  to  his  present  proposals — things  he  has  said 

and  is  now  unsaying. 

WHAT   A    TAX   ON    FOOD    MEANS. 

*^  Lastly,  Sir,  is  any  one  bold  enouffh  to  propose  tliat 
we  staonld  put  dnttes  upon  foodf     Mr.  Ecroyd  no  doubt 
has  the  courag^e  of  his  convictions.     He  has  referred  to  the  sacrifices 
which  he  would  require  from  the  working  classes,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  demand  upon  them  that  they  should  pay  an 
extra  price  of  lo  per  cent,  upon  the  most  important  articles  of  their 
daily  consumption.    Well,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although 
I       improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by 
misrepresentations,  the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange 
I      remedies,  and  might  be  foolish  enooflrta  to  submit  foir  a  time 
I      to  a  proposal  to  tax  tbe  food  of  the  ooontrjry  but  one 
I      tblnr  Z  am  certain  of.     If  this  course  is  ever  taken,  and  if  the 
depression  were  to  continue  or  recur,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
I      state  of  things  more  danfferons  and  more  dlsastrons  than 
anytblnflr  which  has  been  seen  in  this  oonntry  sinoo 
the  repeal  of  the  com  law.    With  the  growth  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  with  the  knowledge  they  now 
possess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against  such  a  policy  would 
be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious  that  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template them.    A  tax  on  food  wonld  mean  a  deifllne  la 
wares.    It  wonld  oertainly  involve  a  reduotlon  in  their 
productive  value— the  same  amount  of  money  would 
have   a  smaller  purchasing'  power.     Zt   wovdd  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every 
article  produced  in  the  Vnited  Kingdom,  and  it  would 
indubitably   bring   about   the    loss   of  that   gigantic 
I      export  trade  which  the  Industry  and  energy  of  the 
I      country  working  under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom 
has  been  able  to  create.'* — House  of  Commons^  August  iith^ 
1881. 

TO    RAISE   THE   LANDLORD'S   RENT. 

"  The  owners  of  property— those  who  are  interested  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be 
glad  to  entrap  you  from  the  right  path  1^  raising  the 
cry  of  Fair  Trade,  under  which  they  cover  their  demand  for 
Protection,  and  in  connection  with  which  they  would  tax  the  footf 
of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  land- 
lords  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  labour 

by    taxing     its     means    of   subsistence.*' — Birmingham^ 
May  sthj  1885. 
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ON   MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


AGRICULTURE  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

"  If  they  study  history  at  all  they  will  find  that  the  condition 
of  tbe  fanner  was  never  so  hopeless,  and  that  the  state 
of  the  labourers  was  never  so  abject,  as  when  com  was 
kept  up  at  a  high  value  by  a  prohibitive  protective  duty,  when  it  was 
64s.,  or  even  rose  to  120s.  per  quarter.  Even  in  that  time  the  evidence 
given  before  repeated  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
that  the  state  of  aflrricnlture  was  deplorable/'— i^yze//^^, 
January  14/^,  1885. 

A   ONE-SIDED   BARGAIN. 

"  This  proposal  requires  that  we  should  abandon  our  system  in 
favour  of  theirs,  and  it  is  in  effect  that  while  the  Colonies  should  be 
left  absolutely  free  to  impose  what  protective  duties  they  please  both 
on  foreign  countries  and  upon  British  commerce,  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  small  discrimination  in  favour  of  British  trade,  in 
return  for  which  we  are  expected  to  change  our  whole  system  and  im- 
pose duties  on  food  and  raw  material.  Well,  I  express  again  my  own 
opinion  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  the  sligrhtest  chance 
that  in  any  reasonable  time  this  coontrj*  or  the  Par- 
lian&ent  of  this  oountrj  wonld  adopt  so  one-sided  an 
agreement.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  country  is  so  large,  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Colonies  is  comparatively  so  small,  that  a  small 
prelbrence  grivon  to  ns  upon  that  foreigrn  trade  by  the 
Colonies  would  make  so  triflingr  a  difference — would  be 
so  small  a  benefit  to  the  total  volume  of  our  trade — that  I  do  not 
believe  the  working  classes  of  this  country  would  con- 
sent to  make  a  revolutionary  change  for  what  they 
would  think  to  be  an  infinitesimal  gain." — London^  June 
9M,  1896. 

THE   GERMAN    BOGEY. 

"What  is  the  charge  made  against  British  Industry?  Germany  is 
the  country  which  we  are  to  fear.  Germany  is  the  country  which  is  to 
undermine  our  industry,  and  which  has  made  this  astonishing  pro- 
gress. Germany,  we  are  told,  is  making  inroads  upon  our  trade  as 
the  sea  encroaches  upon  our  shores.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
sea  does  encroach  upon  our  shores.  But  I  would  prefer  to  reply 
to  charges  of  this  kind  by  facts  and  figures  rather  than  by 
rhetorical  argument.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  course  of  trade 
as  between  Germany  and  this  country,  and  when  we  do  so  I  think  we 
shall  find  that,  although  there  is  reason  for  watchfulness,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  despairing— and  there  is  hardly  reason  for 
serious  alarm — certainly  nothing  of  a  kind  which  would  make  Mr. 

ChanlriU's  hair  stand  on  end While  it  is  most  important  that 

this  question  should  have  your  careful  and  continuous  attention,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  putting  forward  alarmist 
views  of  our  position^  which  are  greedily  accepted  abroad,  and 
which  lead  our  foreign  friends  and  competitors  to  take  altogether 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  commercial  power  and  the 
eommercial  infiuence  of  Oreat  Britain.*' — Birmingham^ 
NiTjember  13M,  1896. 
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THE 


GREAT  "INQUIRY" 

UNIONIST   OPINION  ON 
MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S   SCHEME. 

(■VMULRISBD.) 


THE  TNREE  CHANCELLORS. 

1.  "  It  is  a  GAMBLE  WITH   THE  FOOD  OF   THE 
PEOPLE."— LORD  GOSCHEN. 

2.  ''Deeply  injurious  to   this  country,  and  do  more  to 
disunite  than  unite  the  Empire." 

SIR   MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH. 
8.    *'  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  BE  DETRIMENTAL  BOTH  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 
AND  TO  THE  COLONIES."— MR.  RITCHIE. 


4. — ''  If  these  political  advantages  .  .  .  can  only  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  PRIVATION,  HARDSHIP,  AND 
DISCONTENT  on  the  part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  say 
I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more  certainly  or 
more  swiftly  tend  to  THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  DIS- 
INTEGRATION  OF   OUR   IMPERIAL    EMPIRE." 

THE   DUKE   OF   DEVONSHIRE. 

5.  "...  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry 
.  .  .  will  show  it  to  be  either  PRACTICAL  or  DESIRABLE 
...  to  reverse  the  principles  upon  which  our  policy  is 
based." -LORD   BALFOUR   OF  BURLEIGH. 

6.  'M  REJOICE  in  the  Free  Trade  position  of  this 
country."— MR.  ARTHUR   ELLIOT. 

7.  •*  I  would  rather  LEAVE  PARLIAMENT  than  be  a 
party  to  any  such  policy."— SIR  JOHN  GORST. 

8.  ''I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  support  proposals  for  the 
PREFERENTIAL  OR  PROTECTIVE  TAXATION  OF 
FOOD."— MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

9.  "  From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  a 
fiscal  point  of  view  ...  A  PROFOUND   MISTAKE." 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL. 

10.  *'  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  Preferential 
Tariffs  could  be  BENEFICIAL  to  this  country." 

LORD  JERSEY. 


London  :  Printed  by  Stkangbwavs  &  Sons,  Tower  Street,  Cambridge  Circus,  W.C. 
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PRICE   TWOPENCE. 


I?         The  War:  Its  Cost^  Mnance^  and  Legacies. 
This  expenditure  had  been  intended  to  be  met  as  follows : 


From 

From 

Debt 
Increased. 

New  Taxation 
(as  estimated). 

Sinking 
Fund 

1899-00 

— 

.      9,334.000 

.      13,000,000 

1900-01 

.       12,167,000 

.       4,547,000 

.      54,000,000 

1901-02 

.       15,000,000 

.      4,681,000 

.     60,000,000 

1902-03 

J      18,624,000 
5,150,000 

;f  5 1,026,000 

j       4,640,000 
;f23,2O2,00O 

.      32,000,000 

;f  I  59,000,000 

Producing  ;^i 52,400,000 

The  actual  results  were,  of  course,  somewhat  different  and  more 
satisfactory,  and  they  will  be  summed  up  later. 


FINANCIAL  COURAGE? 

The  real  touchstone  of  the  financial  courage  and  resource 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  way  in  which,  in  time 
of  trouble,  he  meets  his  difficulties  and  rises  to  the  occasion ; 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  taxation 
he  and  his  Government  are  willing  to  impose  on  the  country 
^n  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  costly  war.  Judged  by  this 
test,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  figures  already  given  show 
,that  the  Government  failed  adequately  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  that  financial  courage  was  not  conspicuous  in  their  dealings 
with  the  liabilities  thrown  on  the  country  by  the  war.  They 
talked  big,  but,  in  taxation,  they  sang  small ;  there  was  much 
cry  but  little  wool.  The  more  there  was  to  meet,  the  less  was 
done  to  meet  it 

In  1899  there  was  a  sum  of  ten  millions  to  be  met ;  and  the 
whole  of  this,  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared,  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  meet,  and  would  have  met  in  the 
financial  year,  if  the  liabilities  had  been  known  in  April  instead 
of  in  October.  In  19OD  the  liabilities  had  risen  to  sixty-six 
millions,  of  which  possibly  half,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  recovered 
from  the  Transvaal.  Taxation  to  an  amount  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions a  year  was  imposed  ;  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  balance.  On  the  third  occasion,  in  1901,  the 
•liabilities  aggregated  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the 
Transvaal  contribution  had  become  somewhat  doubtful.  No 
substantial  taxation  was,  however,  imposed  to  meet  these  grown 
and  growing  charges.  Additional  taxation,  it  is  true,  to  an 
amount  of  eleven  millions  was  imposed,  biit  practically  the 
whole  of  this  was'  already  hypothecated  to  meet  the  ^cit  on 
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the  ordinary  expenditure.  On  the  fourth  and  last  occasiqn,  in 
1902,  the  aggregate  liabilities  having  now  mounted  up  to  229 
millions,  of  which  184  millions  was  Still  unliquidated,  fresh 
taxation  to  an  extent  of  five  and  a  half  millions  in  all  was 
imposed — a  ha'porth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack. 

Every  one,  as  we  know,  would  readily  be  a  good  Samaritatf, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  oil  and  the  twopence ;  and  everybody 
would  be  in  favour  of  increasing  the  taxes  to  meet  the  charges 
of  a  war  if  it  were  not  for  a  tea  duty  and  an  income-tax.  .  But 
whatever  he  may  feel  in  the  abstract,  no  one  likes  taxation  io 
the  concrete,  and  it  is  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  run  up 
debt,  and  to  provide  merely  for  the  interest,  rathe^r  than  to 
impose  taxation  in  order  to  liquidate  the  principal.  It  require^, 
therefore,  exceptional  courage  and  ability  to  overcome  the  dead 
weight  of  public  opinion  and  to  face  the  unpopularity  of  heavy 
taxation. 

The  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  involved  in  a 
great  war,  met  over  three  hundred  millions  of  war  charges 
from  additional  taxation,  one-third  of  the  whole  cost.  Fifty 
years  later,  the  wealthier  and  more  populous  England  met 
nearly  forty  millions  of  war  charges,  more  than  half  the  whole 
liability,  in  three  years.  The  still  wealthier  and  more  prosperous 
England  of  to-day — *  the  most  lightly  taxed  country  in  Europe/ 
so  the  Colonial  Secretary  informs  us — ^was  only  called  upon  by 
its  Government  to  provide  fifty  millions  by  additional  taxation 
in  four  years,  to  meet  a  total  war  expenditure  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions ;  not  much  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole.  A  Pitt,  a  Gladstone,  even  a  Wood,  had  done  better 
than  that. 

PEACE. 

But  to  turn  again  to  the  history  of  the  finance  of  the  war. 
In  June,  1902,  peace  having  now  definitely  succeeded  to  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  costly  and  devastating  war,  Sir  M- 
Hicks  Beach — his  final  appearance,  alas !  as  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  producing  a  Budget — gave  a  revised  estirqate  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  year.  He  now  found  that  his  requirementis 
were  considerably  reduced,  and  that  though,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, the  whole  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  forty  millior^ 
would  be  required  for  winding  up  the  war,  the  seventeen  and 
three-quarter  millions  taken  for  contingencies  would  only  be 
required  to  th^  extent  of  a  million.  The  suspension  of  thje 
sinkiiig  fund  was  therefore  arrested;  and  the  deficit,  now 
reduced  to  twenty-four  millions,  was  to  be  met  out  of  th,e  loan 
of  thirty^two  millions  that  had  already  been  issued,  and  w;hicii 
h/aud  produced  thirty  millions  in  cash.      The  balance  of  the 
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loan,  amounting  to  six  millions,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer!  on  'the  distinct  understanding 
that,  if  it  be  possible,  it  shall  all  be  devoted  to  the  reduction 
of  debt' 

One  further  financial  statement  was  made,  this  time  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  who  succeeded  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  in  August.  On 
November  4,  1902,  he  introduced  a  supplementary  estimate  for 
South  Africa  to  an  amount  of  eight  millions,  for  civil  purposes 
for  the  new  Colonies.  Three  millions  of  this  was  necessary 
to  provide  the  sum  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Surrender, 
the  Government  had  promised  as  'a  free  grant;'  but  which, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  they  had  at  first  imagined  was  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  to  be  charged  on  the  Transvaal 
Another  two  millions  was  a  free  grant  to  other  persons  in 
respect  of  war  losses  ;  and  the  balance  of  three  millions  was  for 
loans  to  burghers  and  others,  the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  the  two 
Colonies  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  out  of  their  first  loan. 

Subsequently,  in  February,  1903,  a  further  sum  of  a  million 
was  asked  for  as  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  Transvaal  Constabulary. 
The  South  African  quagmire  had  thus  swallowed  up  the  free 
balance  of  six  millions  that  was  to  have  gone  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  and  had  involved  the  borrowing  of  three  millions  besides. 
Substantially,  the  civil  expenditure,  Ixom  first  to  last,  falling  on 
the  supply  votes,  amounted  to  ;f  17450,000.  Of  this,  the 
Transvaal  will  repay  six  millions,  leaving,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  war  expenditure,  a  British  contribution  of  eleven  to 
twelve  millions,  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  oiling  the  billows. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  actual  financial  results  of  the  war  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  Chinese  six  millions  can  be  eliminated,  as  it  is 
hoped  that  the  indemnity  will  cover  the  outlay.  The  total  cost 
to  us  of  the  South  African  War,  and  of  its  aftermath,  was 
;^ 224,000,000.  Of  this,  ;C  191,500,000  (including  four  millions 
borne  by  the  army  votes  for  1903-4,  and  which  will  be  met,  we 
may  hope,  out  of  the  taxation  of  that  year)  was  due  to  army 
supply  services,  original  and  supplementary;  £\T^lOfX30  was 
due  to  civil  services;  ;C9,250,ooo  represented  the  accumulated 
interest  on  the  war  debt ;  while  the  loss  that  will  bq  ultimately 
entailed  on  the  redemption  of  the  various  war  loans  issued 
below  par  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  five  to  six  millions. 
Against  this  224  millions,  37  millions  will  (we  are  informed 
and  we  will  assume)  be  received  from  the  Transvaal ;  namely, 
at  once,  six  to  seven  millions,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Transvaal 
loan  ;  and  thirty  millions,  in  three  years,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  the  war. 
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The  net  cost  of  the  war  to  the  country  is,  therefore,  187 
millions,  met  as  follows: 

MUtion;^ 

Proceeds  of  Taxation,  1900-1  to  1902-3    .  49 

To  be  met  from  Taxation,  1903-4      .        .        •        4 
Diversion  of  Sinking  Funds        .         .        .         .18^ 
Net  addition  to  Debt 115^ 

THE  SINKING   FUNDS. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Sinking  Funds.  Sir 
M.  Hicks  Beach  always  and  continually  asserted — a  proposition 
whidi  some  of  us  as  persistently  disputed — ^that  he  was  entitled, 
not  only  to  claim  credit  for  the  liquidation  of  the  war  charges 
hy  the  amount  of  the  additional  taxation  that  he  imposed,  but 
also  to  claim  credit  for  the  diminution  in  the  amount  that  had  to 
be  borrowed  consequent  on  the  absorption  of  the  old  sinking 
fund,  and  the  part  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund  within  the 
debt  charge. 

In  1899  there  was  a  realised  surplus  (the  '  old  sinking  fund ') 
of  no  less  than  ;f  9,335,000.  This  sum,  instead  of  being  applied, 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  the  redemption 
of  the  old  debt,  was  applied  to  meet  current  war  charges,  to 
that  extent  reducing  the  amount  it  was  necessary  to  borrow. 
In  1900-1,  1901-2,  and  1902-3  the  sinking  fund  was  suspended. 
That  is,  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  which  would,  in  each 
year,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have  been  applied,  by  means  of 
terminable  annuities,  and  by  means  of  the  new  sinking  fund,  to 
the  purchase  and  extinction  of  old  debt,  was  not  so  applied ; 
and  to  that  extent,  the  liabilities  of  these  years  were  reduced. 

These  two  actions  were  perfectly  legitimate,  for  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  apply  money  to  the  purchase  and  cancella- 
tion of  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  borrow  money  in  the 
Money  Market.  But,  obviously,  the  sum  in  question  cannot  be 
reckoned,  as  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  contended,  as  though  it  were 
taxation  raised  for  and  applied  specially  to  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
total  taxation  applied  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  war.  The  nine 
millions  of  the  Old  Sinking  Fund  came,  it  was  true,  from 
taxation,  though  not  from  additional  taxation.  But,  had  they 
not  been  diverted,  they  would  have  gone  to  the  extinction  of  the 
old  debt,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  new 
liabilities.  Then,  as  r^ards  the  New  Sinking  Fund,  a  certain 
customary  expenditure  was,  for  the  time  being,  pretermitted, 
and  to  that  extent — to  the  extent  of  ;f  9,228,000,  if  1902-3  be 
excluded — less  taxation  had  to  be  imposed,  or  less  borrowing 
was  rendered  necessary.  But  Posterity — and  that  is  the  test — 
will,  in  the  result,  be  no  better  off  from  either  transaction.    The 
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hew  debt,  it  is  true,  will  be  less  by  eighteen  millions  and  a  h^If 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  but,  on  the  other  hand; 
there  will  be  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  more  of  old  debt  for 
future  taxpayers  to  meet  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  I  think  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  taxation  specially  applied  by  the  country  (or  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the 
question  of  the  sinking  funds  should  be  eliminated. 


,THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  National  Debt,  to 
which  the  war  added  enormously,  while  adversely  affecting  the 
credit  of  the  country.  The  total  war  debt  issued  consisted  of 
Consols  to  a  nominal  amount  of  ninety-two  millions,  of  a  War 
Loan  of  thirty  millions,  of  Exchequer  Bonds  to  an  amount  of 
twenty*four  millions,  and  of  Treasury  Bills  to  an  amount  of 
thirteen  millions.  In  all,  £  1 59,000,000,  which  produced  a  sum 
of  ;£*!  5241 5,00a  The  discount  of  ;f 6,585,000  represents  an 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  war  if  the  debt  be  redeemed  at  par. 

The  interest  on  the  war  debt  involved  a  charge,  in  1902-3,  of 
;|f  4,400,000 ;  and  the  accumulated  interest,  in  the  four  years 
1 899-1900  to  1902-3  inclusive,  amounted  to  ;f 9400,000.  As 
the  charge  for  interest  is  due  to  the  addition  to  the  debt,  and 
as  it  is  a  continuous  charge  which  must  be  met  each  year,  it 
ought  by  rights  to  be  deducted  from  the  aggr^ate  total  of  war 
taxation  imposed — namely,  fifty  millions — if  we  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  war  expenditure  that 
was-  actually  liquidated  from  war  taxation. 

The  total  gross  amount  of  the  National  Debt  in  181 5  was 
nine  hundred  millions.  By  1853  the  gross  amount  of  the  debt 
had  been  reduced  to  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  millions.  The 
Crimean  War  somewhat  increased  the  total,  but,  by  1879,  the 
gross  amount  had  been  reduced  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
millions.  The  institution  of  the  new  sinking  fund  in  1875,  and 
its  growing  effectiveness,  more  rapidly  extinguished  debt,  and 
the  next  five-and-twenty  years  saw  it  fall  to  its  minimum — 
;C^35;000,ooo  gross,  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  in  1899.  The 
debt  is  now,  in  gross,  ;f  800,000^000.  At  one  fell  swoop  the  patient 
savings  of  two  generations  have  been  dissipated.  The  laborious^ 
rf  unconscious,  Sisyphus,  has  been  rolling  up  his  stone,  and  now» 
behold,  it  has  rolled  most  of  the  way  back  again,  and  he  niust 
bejgin  his  work  anew  1 

The  actual  charge,  for  the  interest  and  management  of  the 
debt,  amounted  in  181 5  to  nearly  thirty  millions  a  year.  In 
1874  the  charge  was  still  about  twenty-four  millions;  but  in 
1898  it  had  fallen  to  ;^  17,200,000,  and  as  much  as,^7,8oopoo^ 
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the  balance  of  the  fixed  annual  charge  of  twenty-five  millions, 
was  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  In  1887  and  1888 
the  fixed  charge  for  the  debt  was  reduced  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  millions  a  year.  Mr.  Goschen  defended  this  action 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  sinking  fund  had  become  so  rich 
a  prize,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  plunder  it,  some  less  scrupulous 
successor  would  be  tempted  to  do  so.  But,  naturally,  his 
example,  instead  of  preventing,  encouraged  a  successor  to  go 
and  do  likewise;  and,  in  1899,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  also  raided 
the  sinking  fund,  and  reduced  the  fixed  annual  charge  for 
the  debt  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-three  millions  a  year,  thus 
reducing  its  effective  by  another  two  millions  a  year.  This 
reduction,  which  was  commended  to  the  House  as  an  act  of 
special  foresight,  was  based  on  a  threefold  reason.  First,  that 
the  fixed  debt  charge  ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
outstanding  debt,  and  that  as  the  debt  had  of  late  been,  and  in 
the  future  would  be  still  more  rapidly  reduced,  the  fixed  charge 
and  the  available  sinking  fund  were  excessive.  Further,  that 
the  new  sinking*  fund  had  worked  so  well  that  its  very  effective- 
ness was  becoming  embarrassing  ;  by  1906,  if  left  alone,  it  would 
be  annually  extinguishing  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  debt. 
Within  an  appreciable  time,  therefore,  nearly  all  the  Government 
securities  in  the  market  would  be  bought  up ;  and,  meanwhile, 
the  country  was  buying  consols  above  par. 

These  specious  pleas  unfortunately  prevailed.  The  financial 
Cassandras,  who  were,  as  usual,  unheeded,  prophesied  that  the 
unknown  would  happen  ;  that  it  was  a  wiser  policy  to  reduce  the 
national  liabilities  largely  and  effectively  while  taxation  was  yet 
light,  while  prosperity  and  surpluses  continued,  so  that  when 
war,  dark  days,  bad  times,  or  increased  expenditure  came,  the 
country  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  all  or  any  of  these 
adverse  vicissitudes.  This  was  four  years  ago.  No  one,  of 
course,  not  even  the  most  pessimistic  of  prophets,  anticipated 
what  has  actually  occurred,  nor  has  a  right  to  say,  *  I  told  you 
so.'  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  would  have  been 
in  a  considerably  stronger  financial  position  when  the  war  broke 
out,  if  the  sinking  fund  had  not  been  reduced  in  1899.  Even 
before  the  war  came,  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  which  the 
sinking  fund  purchase  of  consols  gives  to  the  market,  had 
considerably  weakened  the  stock  and  lowered  its  price  ;  thus 
the  national  credit  was  affected,  and  the  price  at  which  the 
millions  'vhich  had  to  be  borrowed  for  the  war  could  be  raised, 
was  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Further,  if  the 
sinking  fund  had  been  left  alone,  a  yearly  sum  of  some  six  and 
a  half  millions,  instead  of  only  four  and  a  half,  would  have  been 
available  when  war  came,  either  to  meet  the  interest  on  new 
loans,  or  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  war  expenditure. 
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THE   REDEMPTION   OF  DEBT. 

What  is  our  position  now?  The  gross  debt  at  ;£" 800,000,000^ 
the  figure  of  thirty-five  years  ago.  Consols  at  91  instead  of  at 
no.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  terribly  afraid  of 
redeeming  a  few  millions  of  debt  at  1 10 ;  he  has  had,  one  way 
and  another,  to  borrow  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  at  con- 
siderably below  par;  debt  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
redeemed  somewhere  near  par.  The  fixed  charge,  overflowing 
in  1899,  was,  in  1902,  little  more  than  adequate  to  provide  the 
interest  and  charges  on  the  whole  debt  It  became  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  policy  of  1899,  as  applied  to  the  sinking  fund, 
required  reconsideration.  Two  of  the  arguments  for  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  fixed  charge — ^the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing investments  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  high  price  of 
consols — have  not  only  disappeared,  but  the  increased  amount 
of  purchasable  debt  and  the  low  price  of  consols  are  now  sub- 
stantial arguments  in  favour  of  increased  annual  redemption  of 
debt  The  last  and  more  important  argument,  namely,  that  the 
fixed  debt  charge  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  outstanding 
debt,  remains  in  full  force,  but  now  makes  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  it  did  in  1899. 

Mr.  Ritchie  proposes  to  raise  the  fixed  debt  charge  from  the 
twenty-three  millions  a  year,  to  which  it  was  reduced  in  1899^ 
to  twenty-seven  millions.    The  debt  charge  for    1903,  on  the 
basis  of  1902,  would  have  amounted  to  £27,500,000 — namely^ 
jf23,ooo,ooo  within,  and  £^SOOfiOO,  interest  on  the  new  war 
debt,  outside  the  fixed  charge.    Against  this  there  would  be  a 
present  and  future  saving  within  the  fixed  charge  of  j^  1,250,000^ 
in    consequence    of   the    automatic  reduction   of   interest    on 
consols    from    2J   per  cent  to   2\  per  cent      If  the    whole 
advantage  of  this  were  given  to  the  taxpayer — ^which,  under 
the  altered  condition  of  things,  clearly  should  not  be  the  case — 
the  charge  of  ^^27,500,000  would  be  reduced  to  ;f 26,2 50,000. 
But  the  fixed  debt  charge  is  to  be  £27,000,000  a  year,  and 
thereupon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  claims  great  credit 
for  having    thereby  added   ;f 7 50,000    a  year    to   the  sinking 
fund — in  itself  a  very  inadequate  contribution  to  make  to  the 
redemption  of  the  enormous  war  debt     But  the  position  may 
with   more  truth    be  put   in   another  way,  namely,   that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  reducing  the  annual  burden  of 
the  debt  to  the  tax-payer  by  half  a  million  a  year,  and  this  at  a 
time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  a  remission  of  twelve  millions   of 
taxation  is  given,  and  when,  on  the  other,  the  net  debt  stands 
increased  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

When,  in  1899,  ^^^  ^^^^  charge  was  reduced,  and  fixed  at  a 
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minimum  amount  of  twenty-three  millions  a  year,  the  gross 
debt  was  only  635  millions,  the  net  debt  (after  deduction  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares)  being  609  millions.  The  gross  debt  is  now 
;^798,40O,ooo,  the  net  debt  £772,000,000 ;  or,  if  the  anticipated 
Transvaal  contributions  to  the  reduction  of  debt  and  the  possible 
Chinese  indemnity  are  deducted,  a  net  debt  of  732  millions 
remains.  Clearly,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  1899,  the  fixed 
minimum  debt  charge  for  such  a  debt  as  this  should,  at  the  very 
least,  be  not  less  than  twenty-eight  millions  a  year.  Then, 
again,  in  1899,  a  sinking  fund  of  ;^  5,820,000,  to  increase  auto- 
matically each  year,  was  considered  as  the  just  proportion  to 
the  outstanding  debt  of  609  millions,  and  as  no  more  than 
adequate ;  a  sum  which,  by  1903,  would  have  reached  ;^ 6,500,000, 
by  which  time  the  net  debt  would  have  been  reduced  to  about 
585  millions.  A  sinking  fund  of  £6,600,000  a  year — even 
though  it  rise  by  1908  to  ;£'8,8oo,ooo — is  therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  1899,  wholly  inadequate  for  a  net  debt  of  732  millions. 

We  should  surely  have  taken  example  by  the  Crimean  War. 
Ten  years  showed  its  liabilities  wiped  off,  and  a  special  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  liquidate  the  liabilities  of  this  war 
within  a  reasonable  period.  Moreover,  late  events  have  shown 
how  easy  it  is,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  drift 
into  a  war;  and,  once  in,  how  rapidly  and  irresistibly  debt  is 
incurred.  It  is  the  more  essential,  therefore,  that  we  should 
take  the  lesson  to  heart  and  reduce  the  burden  of  the  debt  while 
peace  yet  prevails,  so  that,  if  war  again  unhappily  occurs,  we 
may  enter  on  it  with  our  credit  good  and  our  means  of  raising 
loans  at  its  best. 

CONSOLS. 

The  one  bright  spot  during  the  war  was  the  way  in  which 
the  financial  credit  of  the  country  was  maintained.  Various 
causes — ^the  reduction  in  the  sinking  fund,  the  contemporary 
discussion  of  the  inflated  price  of  consols,  and  of  the  forthcoming 
reduction  in  the  interest,  &c. — ^had  already  before  the  war 
brought  down  the  price  from  1 10  to  nearly  par.  The  declara- 
tion of  war  further  adversely  affected  the  price,  yet  consols  fairly 
well  maintained  their  strength.  The  first  loan,  for  thirty 
millions,  a  2J  per  cent,  stock  redeemable  at  par  in  ten  years, 
was  issued  in  1900  at  98^  per  cent  The  second  loan,  a  consol 
2^  per  cent  loan  for  sixty  millions,  was  issued  in  1901  at  g^\ 
per  cent,  and  the  third  loan,  also  a  consol  loan,  for  thirty- 
two,  millions,  was  issued  in  1902,  at  93^  per  cent,  a  re- 
daction in  the  price  of  issue  over  the  previous  loan  of  only 
one  per  cent  After  its  issue  consols  went  up.  Since 
then  (and  especially  since  the  war  was  concluded)  the  price  has 
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dwindled,  and  consols  have  been  as  low  as  90,  and  are  now- 
about  91.  But,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  millions  were  borrowed  in  the  space  of  little  over 
ttiirty  calendar  months,  and  looking  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
money  was  raised,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  credit  of  the  * 
cpuntry  stood  the  strain  extraordinarily  well.  No  Continental 
nation,  we  may  well  believe,  could  have  raised  the  money  with- 
out a  far  greater  proportionate  effect  on  its  credit  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  realise  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  are  financially 
weaker  than  we  were  before  the  war,  inasmuch  as  we  should 
have  to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  2\  per  cent  if  we 
desired  to  raise  a  considerable  loan  at  par. 

ORDINARY   EXPENDITURE   AND   WAR 
TAXATION. 

But  much  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  our  present  financial 
position  is  the  alarming  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  ordinary  estimated  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
the  debt  charge)  in  1895-6  was  71  millions.  The  ordinary  esti- 
mated expenditure  (exclusive  of  the  debt  charge)  for  the  coming* 
year,  1903-4,  is  1 13  millions,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  42  millions 
a  year  in  eight  years.*  '  The  real  difficulty '  of  the  financial 
position,  as  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  said  in  1901,  Ms  not  so  much  the 
cost  of  the  war,  as  the  increase  in  our  ordinary  expenditure.' 

The  great  increase  in  taxation  in  the  last  three  years  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  *  war  taxation.'  For  the  most  part  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1895-6  was 
;f96, 1 60,000,  in  1902-3  it  yielded  ;f  151,500,000,  an  increase  of 
over  fifty-five  millions  a  year.  Between  1 895  and  1900,  on  balance, 
there  was  a  remission  of  taxation  of  about  ;^8oo,ooo,  while  the 
additional  taxation  imposed  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902  produced, 
in  round  numbers,  about  thirty-four  millions  a  year.  Deducting 
this  net  additional  taxation  of  thirty-three  millions  from  the  above- 
mentioned  increase  of  revenue  of  fifty-five  millions  a  year,  it  is 
evident  that  what  may  be  called  the  normal  increase  or  elasticity 
of  revenue,  due  to  increasing  population  and  wealth,  mounted 
up  in  eight  years  some  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  millions  a 
year — a  striking  tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  fiscal  and  financial 
position. 

If  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  country,  or  only  a  slight  and  normal  increase,  this  sum  of 
22  to  23  millions  a  year  would,  without  additional  taxation,  have 
been  available  in  1902  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.     But  the 

.  ♦  The  estimated  Debt  Charge  in  1895-6  was  ;£25,ooo,ooo^  and  in  1893-^ 
it  is  ;£27,ooo,ooo. 
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whole  of  this  ordinary  increase  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
abnormal  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country. 
The  estimated  expenditure  (exclusive  of  the  debt  charge)  in 
1895,  as  shown  above,  was  ;^7i,0OOiO0O.  The  actual  expendi- 
ture oft  the  same  basis,  in  1902,  was  ;if  106,350,000,  an  increase  of 
ordinary  expenditure  which  had  to  be  met,  of  over  thirty-five 
millions  a  year.  The  thirty-four  millions  of  taxation  imposed  in 
1900, 1 90 1,  and  1902  were  thus  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rise  in  the 
permanent  expenditure  on  peace  purposes ;  and  all  that  was  left 
available  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  war  was  that  derived  from  the  normal  annual  in- 
crease in  the  revenue.  Thus,  when  we  talk  of  heavy  additions  to 
the  income  tax,  to  the  tea  duty,  to  the  tobacco  duty,  to  the 
spirit  and  beer  duties,  and  of  the  imposition  of  the  corn  duty,  of 
the  sugar  duty  and  of  the  coal  duty,  and  designate  them  as  *  war 
taxation,'  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  not  really  war 
taxation  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  the 
ordinary  expenditure  had  remained  stationary,  instead  of  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  no  fresh  taxation  need  have  been 
imposed  for  the  war  beyond  reverting  to  that  in  force  in  1895. 

The  additional  taxation  imposed  in  the  last  few  years  amounts 
to  thirty-four  millions  a  year.  The  additional  annual  charge  en- 
tailed by  the.war  is  now  but  four  millions  a  year,  namely  the  in- 
crease in  the  fixed  debt  charge.  We  were  entitled  to  look,  there- 
fore, to  a  relief  of  some  thirty  millions  a  year  in  taxation  when 
peace  came.  'There  is  a  lad  here  who  hath  five  barley  loaves 
and  three  small  fishes,  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? '  was 
the  text  of  a  sermon  preached  before  Mr.  Pitt  at  a  time  of  a 
small  surplus  and  many  claimants  for  remission.  Mr.  Ritchie  was 
in  the  same  plight.  Tea,  sugar,  corn,  coal,  tobacco,  income-tax, 
were  all  clamouring  for  relief ;  he  had  but  a  few  millions  at  his 
disposal,  and  what  were  they  among  so  many }  Though  the 
war  was  over,  and  war  expenditure  at  an  end,  the  utmost  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to  do  was  to  remit  ten 
and  a  half  millions  of  taxation  in  the  current  year,  and  two  and 
a  half  millions  additional  in  the  following  year.  The  latter  relief 
is,  moreover,  contingent  on  the  pious  but  problematical  siuppo- 
sition  that  the  sanguine  estimates  of  the  revenue  will  be  realised, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country — an  ordinary  expendi- 
ture which  has  steadily  risen  of  late  by  five  millions  a  year- 
will  be  largely  reduced. 

EXPENDITURE. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  national  expenditure  in 
detail  ;  one  can  only  lament  that  economy  is  a  lost  art.  The 
increase  in  expenditure  embraces  every  branch  of  outlay,  but  the 
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lion's  share  is  due  to  the  war  services.  In  1895  the  cost  of  the 
army  and  navy  together  was  ;^38, 184,00a  The  cost  for  1903 
.  (exclusive  of  war  expenditure)  will  be  ^^64,500,000.  And,  besides 
this,  there  is  every  year  some  five  millions  or  so  of  what  is 
called  'capital  expenditure'  on  naval  and  military  works.  In 
these  matters  it  is  not  the  first  step  that  costs ;  one  programme 
leads  to  a  gfreater,  one  outlay  necessitates  others.  The  worst  of 
war  is  that  its  cost  is  not  confined  merely  to  its  direct  outlay, 
but  it  leaves  in  its  wake  increased  expenditure,  not  to  say  ex- 
travagance. '  The  ogre  war,'  as  Bastiat  well  said,  *  requires  as 
much  for  its  digestion  as  it  does  for  its  meals ' 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  this  year  will  be  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  The  '  hundred  million '  Budget  of 
1885  gave  a  shock  to  the  nation  ;  these  latter-day  Budgets  leave 
us  cold.  Even  before  the  war,  laxity  and  extravagance  had  set 
in  ;  and  the  lavish  and  unchecked  expenditure  at  the  time  of 
emergency  appeared  totally  to  relax  the  moral  and  financial  fibre 
of  those  who  should  have  been  our  guardians  and  protectors. 
The  large  sums  entailed  by  the  war  have  demoralised  us  also ; 
we  have  got  so  accustomed  to  think  in  millions,  that  a  million  or 
two  more  or  less,  here  or  there,  seems  now  of  no  importance. 

THE   FINANCIAL   OUTLOOK. 

But,  indeed,  the  financial  outlook  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 
In  1899  the  taxation  of  the  country  was  light  and  most  elastic ; 
there  was  a  phenomenal  surplus ;  trade  was  expanding.  The 
National  Debt  had  reached  the  lowest  point  it  had  touched  since 
1800 ;  consols  were  above  par.  In  1903  the  ordinary  expenditure 
is  thirty  millions  greater,and  ever  increasing.  In  spite  of  this  year's 
remissions,  over  twenty  millions  a  year  has  been  added — and 
we  may  fear  permanently  added — to  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
Articles  of  essential  consumption  are  heavily  taxed.  The  Debt 
is  greater  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  the  credit  of  the 
country  has  fallen  from  no  to  91.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Great  War  we  have  had  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
mending his  proposals  as  a  'necessary  safeguard  against  financial 
ruin.' 

That  the  crisis  will  be  surmounted  we  have  no  doubt.  But 
courage  and  resource  are  required  in  dealing  with  the  finance  of 
the  country ;  and  more  especially  a  steadfast  adherence  to  those 
principles  of  fiscal  and  financial  policy,  the  adoption  of  which  in 
the  past  has  done  so  much  to  enable  us  now  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  a  long  and  costly  war. 
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APPENDIX. 

(Parliamentary  Paper  No.  180  of  1908.) 


TABLE  I. 


Bhowing  the  EemcATBD  Amount  of  War  Chabgbs  in  South  Africa 
and  China,  incniTed  up  to  March  31st,  1003. 


1800-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1908-3.            TotaL 

1.   OOVSOUDAZBD  FWD  SSKVICBa. 

IntenaiOBWMrdeM. 

217,000 

£ 
!.— »>UTB 
1,888,000 

£ 

AFBI'A. 
3.367,000 

£ 
4,288,000 

£ 

1      9.2i9.000 

SL  Svppkt  Sbbtigsb. 
m,  Atmy: 

1.  OrwiBal        

k  CMk    .....       ...        

23  000,000 

^•sss 

66.070,090 

6>00/)00 

67,670^000 

39.650,000 
7.850.000' 

188,517,000 
;    58,94r>.009 
;    14,4GO.00O* 

23,00^,000 

68.787,000 

47.500,000 

201,907,000 

SvrpLT  Bmkticsb. 
Army      

28.217,000 

66,120,000 

IL- 
3.500,000 

71,087.000 

CHINA. 
-4,160,000 

5l.788,00U 
850,000 

1  211,156,000 
6,010.000 

Obavd  Total 

23,217,000 

OB..S..O.. 

78,197,000 

58.132,000 

217166.000 

*  Bsehiduig  8  iHillimm  Toted  am  a  temporarj  adTAOoe  to  the  Truisvval  and  Orange  Riyer  Colony  in 
lans,  and  provided  ont  of  Bzeheqoer  balance.  Indnding  grant  of  £100,000  to  Lord  Boberte  in 
lSOl-8,  and  «W,000  to  Lord  Eitobaner  in  1902-8. 

TABLE  II. 


Showing  how  the  Estimatbd  War  Charges  have  been  met  to 
3l8t  March,  1903. 


1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

Total. 

0i«aai7  ezpenditare  (eiolnriTeof 
inteiMtonivarddbt)*      

of  tajCMtioa  iapbaed  once  1889- 
MOO)    - 

£ 
U0,506,000 

U9.84  0,000 

£ 
U9.519,000 

116.380,009 

£ 
127.006,000 

115,201,000 

129,852,000 
118  318.000 

£ 
486.883,000 

469,689,000 

flnplne  (+)  or  defioit  (-}  on  ordin. 

aiybaalB       

Prooaede  of  neir  taiatlon  aooording 

+9,834,000 

Ha 

-8,189,000 
14,055,000 

-11,805,000 
27,856,000 

-11.084.000 
83,289,000 

-16,694,900 
75,150,000 

BalBBoa  of  rerenne  available  for 
0iiikii«lmid         

9,834,000 

10,866,000 

4,547,000 

15,413,000 

38»207.000 

16,051,000 
4.681,000 

22,206,000 

58,456,000 
9,228,000 

9,334.000 
18388,000 

10,782,000 
58,465,900 

22,205,000 
89.927,000 

67.684,000 
149.482,000 

Total  ertiantod  war  obargei  \ 
(aa  in  Table  L)       / 

23,217,000 

68,620,0'0 

73,197,000 

52.132,000 

217,166,000 
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as  follows  :— 

1800-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3 

Total  Bzoheqiier  iamieB       

Deduot  estimated  war  charges  (as  in  Tahto  1.).. 

£ 
133.723,000 
23.217.000 

183.592,000 
68  680.000 

£ 
196.522.000 
73.197,000 

52.182,000 
128.368,000 

Add  Sinking  Fond  suspended      

110,506^900 

114.972.000 
4.547.000 

122.825.000 
4.681,000 

Ordinary  expenditure  (as  aboTe)    ...       

110,506.000 

119.519,000 

127.006,000  1 129.SSi.00O 

X  Bzelnding  the  temporary  adraiice  of  £3,00J,000  to  the  TransTaal  and  Orange  Bifer  Oolooy. 
t  This  computation  is  iriven  in  dahiil  in  the  foUowinflr  statemimt :— 


Artiide. 

Additional  Duty. 

1900-L 

1901-2. 

1902-3.§ 

TotaL§ 

£ 
I.-0U8T 

£ 
0MB. 

£ 

£ 

1.  Tea      

2.  Tobaooo      

^1.  Bpiriti 

4.  Sugar 

5.  Goal     

6.  Oom  and  flour 

2d.  per  lb 

4d.perlb 

6d.  per  gallon   

4s.2d.iMrowt 

Is.  per  ton  exported 
(3d.and5d.percwt.r6.\ 
1     spectiVely     / 

2,091.000 

1,411,000 

217,000 

1,931,000 

1.174000 

210,000 

ilmlooo 

i.998.roo 

217.000 
4,477.000 
1.992.000 

2.347,000 

Pill 

Total  Oustoms  

3,719,0w0 

11,026.000 

12,407.000 

27452,008 

~ 

IL-I 

NLAND  B 

BVKNUB. 

7.  B6#r     ,. 

8.  Spiiita '.. 

1«.  Income  tax 

Is.  per  barrel    

6d.  per  gallon   

f4d.  in  1900-1:  2d.  nore^ 

inU01-2{ld.moreinl 

(     1802-3    ] 

£ 

£ 

1,778.000 
917,000 

7,6U,000 

1.773  000 
867.000 

14.136,000 

1.773.000 
86i.C00 

18,107,000 

5,884.000 
2.686^000 

39.884,0CO 

10.  Olttoose 

- 

64.000 

90,000  ; 

20.832,000 

164.000 

Total  Inland  BftTenne 

10,336,000 
14.055,000 

16.880.000 

47,998.000 

Gbasd  Total 

27,856,000 

33,289.000  1 

76.150.000 

§  Revistd  provisionally  on  1st  April,  1903. 

TABLE  III. 


Showing  how  the  Money  Borrowed  has  been  raised. 

NatonofDebt. 

Authority. 

Amount  of 
Debt. 

Oash 
Proceeds. 

Date  of  Maturity. 

Treasury  Bills     ...  \ 

Exchequer  Bonds...  < 

War  Loan  (Stock  and 
Bonds)  2f  per  cent. 

Oottsols   • 

Treasury  Bills  Act.  1899  (68 
Vict.  c.  2.  Bess.  1899)       ... 

War  Loan  Act,  1900  (63  Tiot 
c.  2,  Bess.  19U>    

1900(6S&64yict.&6ir1 

^  Act,  1900  (64  Vict.  0  1) 
War  Loan  Act,  1900  (63  Viet 

c.  2.  Bess.  1900)   ...    

Loan  Act.  1901  (1  Edward 

Vn.  a  12)    

Loan  Act,  1902    (2  Edward 

VILc.4)      

Total  

8,000,000 

5.000.000 
10,000.000 
3,000,000 

11,000.000 

80,000.000 

60/)00.000 

32,000.000 

£ 
8,000.000 

5.000.000 
9.790.000 
2,944,000 

10,689.000 

29,519,000 

56,563,000 

29,875.000 

|l90a-4. 
7th  Auvnrt.  1908. 
7th  Dec»ber,  1805l 

5th  April,  1810. 
'    5thApril.l8BL 

159,000,000 

188.370.000 

Primed  by  Strangeways  and  Sons,  Tower  Street,  Cambridge  arcus,  London,  W.C 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  COMMISSION. 


The  truth  about  the  war  has  at  last  come  out  in  the  '*  Report 
of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  military 
preparations  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  War  in  South 
Africa/'  This  Blue  Book,  with  its  three  companion  volumes  contain- 
ing evidence  and  appendices,  has  created  a  sensation  which  has 
probably  not  been  equalled  since  the  scandals  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Its  revelations  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  other  topic  by  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  hoped  to  govern  the  discussions  of  the  next 
General  Election,  and  caused  even  The  Poll  MaU  Gazette  to  declare 
that  whatever  value  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  may  have  they  have 
now  become  of  second-rate  importance  in  face  of  the  damaging 
indictment  which  Lord  Elgin  and  his  co-Commissioners  have  laid 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Nation.  In  April,  1900,  Mr.  Ernest 
Flower,  the  Tory  member  for  Bradford,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  said  :  "  The  last  Radical  Government  was  defeated  on  a 
question  of  national  defence.  But  in  this  matter,"  he  added,  *'  the 
Unionist  Government  must  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet."  Lord 
Durham,  earlier  in  the  same  year,  spoke  of  the  Government's  light- 
hearted  manner  of  drifting  into  war,  and  of  initiating  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  he  declared  himself  convinced  that  they  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  vigour  which  were  required  to  place  our  Empire  in 
the  condition  of  security  which  its  position  demands.  The  justice  of 
these  censures  will  force  itself  on  the  mind  of  every  reader  at  every 
stage  of  the  following  summary  of  the  Royal  Commission's  indictment, 
and  at  every  passage  from  the  evidence  with  which  our  space  permits 
us  to  supplement  our  abstract. 

The  Commissioners,  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant  in  the  autumn 
of  1902,  were: — 


The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Elincardine, 

K.G. 
Viscount  Esher,  K.C.B.,  K.C.R.V.O. 
Lord      Strathcona      and      Mount 

Royal. 
Sir  Geo.  Dashwood  Taubman-Goldie, 

K.C.M.G.,  Field  Marshal. 


Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  CLE.,  Field  Marshal. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Ommanney 
Hopkins,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Frederick  Matthew  Darley. 

Sir  John  Edse. 

Sir  John  Jackson. 


The  reference  to  this  Royal  Commission  was  "  to  inquire  into  the 
military  preparations  for  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  into  the  supply 
of  men,  ammunition,  equipment,  and  transport  by  sea  and  land  in 
connection  with  the  campaign,  and  into  the  military  operations  up  to 
the  occupation  of  Pretoria."  The  Commission  sat  on  55  days  to  take 
evidence,  and  heard  114  witnesses.  They  had  before  them  many  con- 
fidential documents.  Their  report  alone  extends  to  283  paragraphs^ 
besides  the  addenda  of  Viscount  Esher  and  Sir  G.  Taubman-Goldie  and 
other  Commissioners,  and  occupies  150  pages.  We  begin  with  an 
abstract  of  the  Royal  Commission  Report. 


I.— THE    FINDINGS    OF  THE    ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


[The  numbers  at  the  end  of  quotations  in  this  Section  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Royal  Commission's  Report  signed  by  all  its 
members. '\ 

An  Obviously  Dangerous  Controversy. 

In  this  country  a  new  Government  came  into  power  in  the  summer 
of  1895.     (15.) 

In  November,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  pro- 
tested against  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  in  closing  the  drifts  across  the  Yaal  River.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated  that  when  the  message  to  the  Republic  was  once 
sent,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  "  allow  the  matter  to  drop 
until  they  had  obtained  compliance  with  their  demands,  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  undertake  an  expedition  for  that  purpose." 
.  .  .  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  gave  way  on 
the  point  at  issue.     (13.) 

The  drifts  incident  was  followed  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1895 
by  the  Jameson  Raid.  This  attempt  to  overthrow  by  force  the 
existing  Government  of  the  Transvaal  had  consequences  which  did, 
perhaps,  make  the  eventual  war  inevitable.  On  the  one  hand  it 
called  the  attention  of  the  British  nation  closely  to  the  political 
situation  in  South  Africa,  and,  especially  in  view  of  certain  manifesta- 
tions of  policy  in  Europe,  made  it  necessary  to  assert  more  clearly  than 
before  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  "  maintain  her  position  as  the 
{Miramount  power  in  South  Africa."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Raid 
immensely  increased  the  suspicions  with  regard  to  British  intentions 
in  the  minds  not  only  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch,  but  of  the  Dutch  race 
throughout  South  Africa  ;  it  gave  the  Transvaal  Government  a  reason 
for  greatly  accelerating  the  speed  at  which  they  were  accumulating 
armaments,  and  it  obtained  from  President  Kriiger  among  his  own 
countrymen  a  far  greater  support  for  his  repressive  policy  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.     (14.) 

From  the  time  of  the  Raid,  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  while  continuing  to  arm,  maintained  a  controversy  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  a  character  which  might,  at  any  time, 
have  supplied  a  casus  belli,     (15.) 

Two  opposite  ideas  were  in  the  iield.  The  Transvaal  Governoaent 
maintained  that  the  South  African  Republic  was  since  the  Convention 
of  1884,  a  State  as  independent  as  Holland  or  Belgium,  though 
subject  to  certain  Treaty  obligations,  capable  of  various  interpreta- 


tions,  under  the  Convention,  while  the  British  Government  held  that 
the  Republic  was  a  State  to  which  powers  of  self-government  had 
been  conceded,  but  which  remained  indirectly  subject  to  the  British 
Crown  as  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  British 
Government  were  therefore  entitled  to  intei-vene  if  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  Republic  should  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  South  Africa.  It  was  obvious  that  the  co-existence  of  ideas 
so  repugnant  might  at  any  time  lead  to  an  armed  collision.  This 
state  of  things  was  the  more  serious  because  during  this  period  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country  were,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
risk  of  disturbance.     (17.) 

Intelligence  Department  Advises  Preparation. 

In  order  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  preparations  which  the 
situation  in  South  Africa  demanded,  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
requirements  had  been  appreciated  by  the  military  authorities,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  hitherto  confidential  official  documents.     (20.) 

The  iirst  is  a  Memorandum  by  Major  Altham,  dated  June  11th, 
1896.  Major  Altham  considered  that  the  increase  in  the  military 
strength  of  the  Boers,  their  political  aspirations,  and  especially  their 
desire  to  possess  Natal  and  a  seaport  at  Durban,  rendered  it  not  im- 
possible that  "  the  two  Boer  States  may  make  a  dash  at  Natal."  He 
therefore  considered  it  very  necessary  to  seriously  consider  these 
possibilities.     (21.) 

On  April  15th,  1897,  Sir  John  Ardagh  discussed  the  position 
regarding  the  Orange  Free  State,  urging  that  "  from  a  military  point 
of  view  nothing  short  of  an  actively  benevolent  attitude  should  be 
accepted  from  the  Free  State,"  and  adding  that  the  chances  of  peace 
had  evidently  diminished.  (25.)  During  the  next  eighteen  months 
the  situation  did  not  improve.  The  Commission  quote  a  paper  of  Sir 
John  Ardagh's  containing  among  other  sentences  these  conclusions  : 
**  That  the  political  and  military  situation  in  South  Africa  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  troops  shall  be  able  to  mobilise  at  a  few  hours 
notice  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  .  .  .  that  the  arrangements 
which  would  be  made  for  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  from  England 
and  for  the  provision  of  supplies  and  transport  be  worked  out  fully 
by  the  War  Office  ;  and  that  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  South 
Africa^  be  informed  what  action  under  these  arrangements  would  be 
required  of  him  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     (26.) 

A  Peace  Force  and  a  Warlike  Situation. 

On  the  Ist  April,  1897,  the  effectiveness  of  all  ranks  in  South 
Africa  amounted  to  6,303  men,  with  a  mountain  battery  of  six  guns. 
In  May,  1897,  this  force  was  strengthened  by  the  dispatch  to  Natal 
of  two  additional  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  batteries  of  field 
artillery.  The  total  strength  in  South  Africa  thus  raised  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  1897,  at  a  total  of  9,593  effectives  of  all  ranks, 
of  whom  4,019  were  in  Cape  Colony,  and  5,574,  with  24  field  guns. 
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were  in  Natal.  These  troops  on  the  Ist  June,  1899,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bloerafontein  Conference,  were  at  a  strength  of  10,289  effectives  of  all 
ranks,  but  no  further  units  were  sent  out  between  the  summer  of 
1897  and  August,  1899.  In  that  month  an  additional  battalion  of 
infantry  was  sent  to  the  Cape  and  another  to  Natal,  and  on  the 
8th  September  a  force  of  about  10,000  men  were  ordered  from  India  and 
elsewhere  to  South  Africa.  When  the  war  began  the  strength  of  the 
regular  force  in  South  Africa  amounted  to  about  22,000  men  of  all 
ranks  with  60  field  guns.  Of  these  nearly  15,000  were  in  Natal,  the 
rest  in  Cape  Colony.     (43.) 

Absence  of  Plan  of  Campaign. 

The  additions  to  the  normal  garrisons  before  the  war  broke  out, 
Lord  Wolseley  himself  said  .  .  .  were  made  "  bit  by  bit "  and  "  on 
the  strong  recommendations  I  made  from  time  to  time,''  and  no  doubt 
he  was  cognisant  of  and  approved  them.  But  the  general  impression 
to  be  derived  from  the  whole  circumstances  must  be  that  the  special 
function  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  under  the  order  in  Council  of 
1895,  viz..  ''the  preparation  of  schemes  of  offensive  and  defensive 
operations"  was  not  exercised  on  this  occasion  in  any  systematic 
fashion.  .  .  We  were  definitely  informed  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  the  papers  of  the  Intelligence  Division  were  never  officially 
communicated  to  him  as  the  basis  of  any  proposals  through  the 
regular  channel,  i.0.,  by  order  of  the  Coromander-in-Chief.  There  arises, 
therefore,  this  somewhat  extraordinary  state  of  affiiirs,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  first  had  his  attention  specifically  directed  to 
important  War  Office  papers  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated  in  a  sufficiently 
formal  manner  to  enable  him  to  use  them  officially  and  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  an  official  reply      (45.) 

No  plan  of  campaign  ever  existed  for  operations  in  South 
Africa.     (46.) 

Neglect  and    Miscalculation. 

This  "  resulted  in  the  neglect  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the 
work  of  the  Intelligence  Division."     (48.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  serious  miscalculation  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  operations.  .  .  .  The  expectation  wae  (as  late 
as  December  2  Ist,  1898)  that  after  a  period  of  defensive  opevatioiis 
against  raids  of  2,000  to  3,000  men,  the  Army  Corps  would  arrive  on 
the  scene.     (49.) 

Deficient  Reserves  and  Cabinet  Responsibility. 

It  was  in  June,  1899,  that  an  Army  Corps  and  Cavalry  Division 
was  designated  as  the  force  which  would  be  required  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  and  after  that  date  questions  regaining  the  equipment  of 
that  force  engaged  the  attention  of  the  departments  of  the  War  Office. 
.     •     .     After  July,   1899,  a  fioniti  sat  fairly  continuously  thix>ug)L 


the  war  under  the  name  of  the  Army  Board  .  .  .  and  did  on  the 
whole  excellent  work.  Its  proceedings  soon  brought  to  light  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  stores  and  materials  required  on  the  mobilisation  of 
an  Army  Corps.  .  .  .  The  minutes  of  the  Army  Board  during 
the  period  up  to  September  22nd,  1899,  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  the  main  difficulty  was  the  refusal  of  sanction 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  involved,  amounting  to  about 
£640,000.  .  .  .  Lord  Lansdowne  fully  appreciated  the  extent  of 
the  deficiency,  and  the  consequence  of  any  delay  in  the  grant  of 
money.      .  He    brought   the   whole    circumstances    before    his 

colleagues.     (51.) 

The  decision  not  to  sanction  expenditure  therefore  was  taken  by 
the  Cabinet,  though  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  course,  does  not  dissociate 
himself  from  it.     {Idem,) 

It  was  justified  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  two  following  grounds  : 
(1)  That  in  the  then  existing  position  of  negotiations  with  the  South 
African  Republic  it  was  not  expedient  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  to  make  open  preparations  which  might  have  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis  ...  (2)  that  the  Government  had  received  the 
assurance  of  their  military  advisers  that  the  reinforcements  sent  to 
South  Africa,  together  with  those  which  could  be  added  before  a  field 
force  was  despatched,  would  ensure  the  defence  of  the  Colonies  from 
serious  invasion  in  force  by  the  Boers.     (Idem.) 

Empire  in  Peril  for  Lack  of  5,000  Men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  position  in  South  Africa  was 
dangerously  weak.  In  the  judgment  of  an  observer  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  (Sir  John  French),  the  addition  to  the  force  in  Natal 
of  a  brigade  of  5,000  men  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  the  operations 
after  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  difierence  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which  might  have 
been  the  result.  .  .  .  Lord  Lansdowne  insists  that  no  such  pro- 
position was  ever  laid  before  the  Government ;  but  again  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  on  accurate  knowledge  that  the  plans  of  a  campaign  must  be 
based.     (53.) 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Confession. 

These  deficiencies  (t.0.,  in  stores  and  material)  did  not  arise  solely 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  great  and  sudden  emergency,  but  disclosed  a 
condition  of  affairs  justly  described  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  minute 
of  May  21st,  1900,  as  "full  of  peril  to  the  Empire,"  inasmuch  as  '<  we 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared  even  for  the  equipment  of  the  com- 
paratively small  force  which  we  had  always  contemplated  might  be 
employed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  country  in  the  initial  stages  of  a 
campaign."     (54.) 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Answers  Condemned 

Two  special  Committees  .  .  .  recommended  the  expenditure 
of  Xll,621,870.     And  so  clamant  were  the  needs  that  though,  as 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  minute  shows,  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  the  Government  eventually  granted  a  sum  of 
£10,500,000,  to  be  expended  on  those  services  during  three  years.  It 
may  be  acknowledged  that  to  have  dealt  promptly  and  effectually 
with  this  matter  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war  reflects  credit  on  those 
concerned.  What  is  not  so  satisfactory  is  that  so  far  as  any  cause  is 
assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  so  serious  a  scandal  no  sufficient  safe- 
guard is  suggested  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  (After  quoting  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Lansdowne  on  this  subject  the  Report  adds :  "  The 
Commissioners  feel  strongly  that  the  maintenance  of  proper  reserves 
for  the  Army  is  so  vital  that  no  system  can  be  recognised  as  adequate 
which  does  not  give  an  assurance  upon  which  the  nation  can  more 
safely  rely  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  above  answers.")     (55.) 

Cabinet  Ran  Risks  Inconsiderately. 

The  consideration  of  the  official  record;^  and  the  relative  evidence 
sufficiently  establishes  the  main  fact  that  for  at  least  three  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War 
Office  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  warlike  preparations  in  the 
Republics,  and  had  recognised  that  the  only  object  of  these  preparations 
could  be  to  provide  for  hostilities  with  the  British  Government.     (56.) 

It  was  "  a  dash  at  Natal "  that  was  apprehended.  That  apprehen- 
sion .  .  .  may  be  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Cabinet ; 
it  certainly  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  as 
well  as  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  was  an  apprehension 
of  which  civilians  could  well  take  cognisance,  and,  though  undoubtedly 
it  lay  with  the  military  heads  of  the  War  Office  to  develop  and  insist 
upon  the  danger  which  it  involved,  as,  indeed.  Sir  John  Ardagh  did 
insist  in  his  memorandum  of  April  15th,  1897,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  in  estimating  the  admitted  risks  of  the  policy  which  they 
adopted,  the  Cabinet  itself  gave  due  consideration  to  this  very 
essential  point.     (57.) 

United  Kingdom  Left  Dangerously  Weak. 

The  defence  of  the  Kingdom  at  this  time  (between  February 
and  June.  1900),  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  an  internal  well-trained 
and  organised  military  force,  was  dangerously  weak.     (74.) 

Untrained  Offickbs. 

In  1899  there  were  some  branches  of  the  Service  which  were  barely 
strong  enough  for  the  equipment  of  two  Army  Corps.  That  was  the  case 
with  the  Army  Service  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical  Corps  ;  and,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  it  was  the  case  in  regard  to  officers  throughout  the 
Service.  It  is  impossible  not  to  condemn  the  system  which  could  allow 
Militia  regiments  to  be  sent  to  the  front  under  officers  who,  in  many  cases, 
were  wholly  untrained.     (156). 

Nothing  Thought  Out. 

If  the  war  teaches  anything  it  is  this,  that  throughout  the  Empire,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  dependencies,  there  is  a  reserve  of 
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military  strength  which,  for  many  reasons,  we  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to 
convert  into  a  vast  standing  army,  but  to  which  we  may  be  glad  to  turn 
again  in  our  hour  of  need  as  we  did  in  1899.  In  that  year  there  was  no 
preparation  whatever  for  utilising  these  great  resources.  Nothing  had  been 
thought  out  either  as  to  pay  or  organisation,  as  to  conditions  of  service,  or 
even  as  to  arms.  Even  here  in  England  it  was  to  be  "an  experiment." 
The  new  force  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  it  was  allowed  to  equip  itself, 
and  it  was  denied  anything  beyond  the  barest  complement  of  trained 
officers.     (Idem,) 

The  Future  Outlook  no  Better. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied  that  enough  is  being  done  to 
place  matters  on  a  better  footing  in  the  event  of  another  emergency.  .  .  . 
Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  proved  themselves  of  value  in  the  late  war  under 
an  organisation  which  was  improvised  for  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Where  is  that  organisation  now  ?  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  collect  systematically  the  valuable  experience  of  the  officers  who 
worked  that  organisation,  certainly  nothing  to  formulate  that  experience,  to 
embody  it  in  handbooks,  or  to  create  a  framework  which  would  be  ready 
for  prompt  and  effective  action.     (Idem.) 

Startling  Deficiency  of  Ordnance  Supplies. 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  evidence  shows  that  in  respect  of  all 
ordnance  supplies  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
not  in  all  respects  sufficient  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  contemplated 
maximum  foreign  service  force  of  two  army  corps  and  a  cavalry 
division,  and  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  rapid  consumption  in  war  by 
a  force  of  this  strength.  It  was,  of  course,  still  more  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  force  of  far  greater  magnitude  which 
was  soon  collected  in  South  Africa.  The  whole  public  and  private 
factories  of  the  country,  working  to  their  maximum  power  were  only 
just  able  to  meet  this  sudden  and  enormous  demand.     (158.) 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  before  the  war  that 
the  Boers  could  or  would  bring  the  heavy  fortress  guns,  which  they 
were  known  to  possess,  into  action  in  the  field,  and  as  it  had  never 
been  contemplated  that  a  British  force  would  be  invested  in  Ladysmith, 
there  were  no  fortifications  or  guns  of  position.  .  .  .  Without  this 
(the  Naval  Brigade's)  assistance  arriving  by  good  fortune,  only  by  a 
few  hours,  in  time  to  get  into  the  place,  the  defenders  of  Ladysmith 
would  have  been  hopelessly  outranged  in  guns.     (167.) 

Only  Eight  Weeks'  Store  of  Ammunition. 

On  November  20th,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to 
requisitions  from  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  had  to  cable  that  "  there  is  only 
eight  weeks'  supply  of  Mark  II.  '303  in  ball  ammunition  in  the 
country,  and  all  gun  ammunition  will  be  exhausted  before  eight 
weeks."  ...  In  the  Ordnance  factories  in  the  autumn  of  1899  all 
naval  orders  had  to  be  put  aside,  and  that  even  then  though  the 
factories  were  working  day  and  night  and  on  Sundays,  at  great  cost, 
and  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  trade  were  taxed  to  the 
uttermost,  it  was  only  just  possible  to  meet  the  demands.     (161.) 
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Rifles,  Cavalry  Arms,  Clothing,  etc. 

The  Commission  summarise  farther  evidence  of  a  scandalous 
unpreparedness  for  war  in  respect  of  these  supplies.  (See  evidence 
of  Sir  H.  Brackenbury  infra  p.  24.)  They  remark  that  when  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury  found  the  reserves  of  clothing  at  the  beginning 
of  1899  inadequate  to  meet  even  peace  requirements  and  asked  for 
a  reserve  equal  to  six  months'  ordinary  supplies,  at  the  cost  of 
£320,000,  the  officials  of  the  Finance  branch  kept  back  the  demand 
for  consideration  in  the  autumn  as  the  estimates  of  the  year  had 
already  been  framed.  The  Commissioners  remark  :  "  It  appears  to  be 
singular  that  in  a  critical  time,  a  demand  of  this  magnitude  put 
forward  by  the  Chief  of  a  great  supply  department  should  not,  at 
least,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  even 
although  the  estimates  had  been  framed."     (178.) 

Remounts. 

Among  the  ''  salient  facts  "  concerning  supply  of  horses,  etc.,  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  Commission  : — 

That  the  normal  duties  of  the  Remounts  Department  were  confined  to 
getting  from  dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  2,500  horses  to  meet 
peace  requirements,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Department,  which  was  not 
materially  increased  even  during  the  war,  was  based  upon  this  routine  work. 

That  there  was  no  system  of  obtaining  and  tabulating  in  time  of  peace 
information  as  to  horse  supplies  in  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  the 
contingency  of  a  great  expansion  in  requirements,  such  as  that  practised  in 
the  Indian  Army. 

That  no  steps  were  taken,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a  war  in 
South  Africa,  to  ascertain  what  animals  could  be  got  from  abroad  until  the 
middle  of  July,  1899,  when  officers  were  sent  to  certain  countries  to  inquire 
as  to  the  supply  of  mules. 

That  consequently,  when  a  great  number  of  animals  had  to  be  pro- 
cured from  various  countries  by  officers  despatched  for  that  service,  the 
purchasers,  for  want  of  previous  information  and  system,  were  much  at  the 
mercy,  in  many  cases,  of  the  vendors,  and  both  in  the  matter  of  prices  and 
the  quality  of  the  animals  purchased,  the  transactions  were  in  many  cases 
less  satisfactory  than  they  might  have  been. 

The  arrangements  in  the  field  at  first  suffered  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
great  pressure,  but  for  want  of  a  special  central  officer  charged  with  the 
control  of  the  whole  system  of  remounts.  There  appears  ti)  have  been  an 
entire  absence  also  of  well-thought-out  forms  and  manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  officers  at  the  different  depots  in  the  field,  such  as  those  used  in  the  Indian 
Army.  In  fact,  the  real  complaint  against  the  Remount  Department  does 
not  so  much  relate  to  its  purchases  of  horses  during  the  war  as  to  the  £AOt 
that,  from  first  to  last,  there  was  not  the  symptom  of  an  idea  in  anyone  who 
was  responsible  for  its  organisation  that  in  time  of  war  there  would  be 
necessity  for  expansion.     (190.) 
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Condemned  Pontoons. 

The  engineer  stores  in  hand  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
important  matter  of  pontoons.  In  order  to  meet  the  first  demand  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out,  among  the  rest,  some  which  were  described 
by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  as  having  been  "  issued  for 
educational  purposes^ more  or  less  condemned  ones — old  pontoons." 
When  these  **  old  instructional "  pontoons,  after  lying  for  some  time 
in  great  heat  at  De  Aar,  were  put  into  the  Orange  Biver  at  Norval's 
Pointy  they  began  to  sink,  but  the  Engineer  officers  in  charge,  foreseeing 
that  this  would  probably  happen,  had  left  them  to  be  the  last  to  be 
used,  and  had  provided  barrel  piers  to  replace  them.     (^196.) 

Army  Medical  Equipment. 

The  evidence  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Army  medical  service  as  a  whole  had  not,  either  as  regards  personnel 
or  equipment)  been  maintained  at  that  high  standard  which  in  so  vital 
a  matter  is  essential.  .  .  .  The  service  was  weak  in  numbers,  and 
the  opportunities  of  gaining  experience  in  the  practice  of  modern 
methocb  were  denied,  while  it  seems  clear  that,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  perhaps  owing  to  accumulations  of  stores  at 
home,  medical  supplies  were  not  always  of  the  newest  pattern,  and 
parts  of  the  equipment  were  comparatively  antiquated.     (214.) 

Unorganised  Corps  Sent  Out 
The  supply  branch  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  were  sent  out  with- 
out any  organisation,  and  this  caused  inconvenience  which  might  have 
been  avoided.     (216.) 

No  Transport  Preparations. 

In  several  minutes  Lord  Wolseley  laid  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  collecting  transport.  The  whole  experience  of  the  war  has  amply 
borne  out  this  warning.  Not  only  was  the  quantity  of  transport  at 
first  deficient,  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  obtaining  animals  and 
equipment  belonging  to  the  country  and  therefore  best  suited  to  its 
conditions,  and  undoubtedly  the  cost  was  greatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence.    (218.) 

Funds  Withheld  from  Transport  Officers. 
The  officers  of  the  various  supply  services  who  found  themselves  in 
South  Africa  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  in  an 
tmenviable  position.  There  could  be  no  other  reason  for  their 
presence  on  the  scene  but  the  ever-increasing  certainty  of  war.  It 
wae  obvious  that  the  only  wa^  in  which  they  could  effectively  and 
ecoaomically  prepare  for  the  emergency  was  by  timely  purchases  or 
arrangements ;  yet  they  found  themselves  without  funds  to  purchase 
or  authority  to  conclude  contracts,  and  in  the  case  of  Cape  Colony, 
without  the  sympathy  of  the  local  Government.     (232.) 
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Financial  Control  in  the  Field. 

On  the  financial  side  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  adequate 
preparation  for  a  state  of  war.  The  Commission  here  call  attention 
to  a  report  from  Sir  G.  Fleetwood  Wilson  to  Lord  Kitchener,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  '*  In  the  present  war  I  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  on  a  specially-selected  financial  staff  would  have 
saved  the  public  at  the  very  least  £1,000,000."     (239.) 

Intelligence  Department  Starved. 

The  staff  allowed  for  the  performance  of  Intelligence  duties  in 
South  Africa  prior  to  the  war  was  two  officers  and  one  clerk.     (256.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  means  for  obtaining  information  prior 
to  the  war  were  limited.  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  represented  the  current 
opinion  when  he  said,  '*  We  did  not  spend  nearly  enough  money,  or 
send  enough  officers ;  the  eight,  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  officers  who  went 
out  did  very  good  work,  I  know,  but  they  were  fewer  than  the  men  I 
employed  myself  as  The  Times  correspondents,  and  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  send  The  Times  correspondents  anywhere,  or  even  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  with  the  sums  of  money  they  were  given."     (259.) 

A  Commission's  Advice  Disregarded. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  and  of  the  preparation  for  the  war, 
the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  regulated  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1895,  the  Government  in  adopting  this  Order  deliberately 
set  aside  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Naval  and 
Military  Departments  presided  over  by  Lord  Hartington,  now  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  in  1890  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.    (265.) 

A  Culpable  or  Ig:norant  War  Secretary. 

Lord  Esher,  in  a  strong  note  appended  to  the  main  Report,  recom- 
mends the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  Council  and  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.     He  adds  : — 

**  The  condition  in  1899,  as  disclosed  in  Sir  H.  Brackenbury's  Memor- 
andum of  our  armaments,  of  our  fortresses,  of  the  clothing  department,  of  the 
transport  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  of  the  system  of  remounts,  shows  that 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  was  culpable  of  neglect,  or  that  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts."    (Page  144.) 

Good  Fortune  Saved  the  Empire. 
Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie  agrees  (page  147)  with  Lord  Esher  in 
regard  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  adds  that  the  hope  expressed 
by  the  Report  "  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  1899  cannot  recur  is  on  my 
part  a  wish  and  not  an  expectation."  He  says,  '^  Only  an  extn^ 
ordinary  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  external  and  internal, 
saved  the  Empire  during  the  early  months  of  1900,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  the  repetition  of  such  fortune,  if,  as  appears  probable, 
the  next  national  emergency  finds  us  still  discussing  ourpreparaticHiA.** 
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II.— THE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 


The  Appendices  to  the  Report  Volume  show  that  from  1896  until 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  Intelligence  Department  did  their  duty  in 
keeping  their  superiors  informed  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

(a)  The  military  preparations  of  the  Boers,  including  their 
armaments  and  forts. 

(b)  The  number  of  fighting  men  the  Boers  would  place  in  the  field 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

(c)  The  political  and  military  relations  existing  between  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Free  State. 

(d)  The  offensive  plans  of  the  Boers  and  the  probability  that  Natal 
and  KimberJey  would  form  their  objectives. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
that  Mr.  Balfour  said  at  Manchester  that  the  South  African  question 
was  "  not  one  on  which  the  Government  had,  could  have,  or  ever  pre- 
tended to  have  special  means  of  information  ....  Everybody  was 
on  an  equality.  The  man  in  the  street  knew  as  much  as  the  man  in 
the  Cabinet."     {Jatiuary  Sth,  1900.) 

As  opposed  to  that  the  following  statement  handed  in  by  Sir  W. 
G.  Nicholson  in  the  Statement  of  the  Intelligence  Division  may  be 
quoted  (Appendix  A) : — 

Warnings  as  to  Boer  Armaments. 

The  condition  of  South  Africa  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Intelligence 
Division  felt  much  anxiety  even  before  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  accurate 
information  on  the  subject.  The  transmission  of  special  and  frequent 
reports  from  South  Africa  was  arranged,  and  copies  of  these  reports  were 
submitted  almost  weekly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In  an  official  letter,  dated  April  5th, 
1897,  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  'Hhe  valuable  reports  communicated 
to  his  Department  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  Military 
Intelligence"  as  to  the  importations  of  **  vast  quantities  of  munitions 
of  war  "  into  the  Transvaal ;  and  in  a  further  letter,  dated  April  14th,  1897, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  again  drew  attention  to  the  recent 
Intelligence  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa. 

A  Prophetic  Despatch. 

Major  Altham,  on  September  21st,  1898,  warned  the  Govern- 
ment what  would  be  our  position  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  war. 
We  should,  at  first,  be  in  a  decided  numerical  inferiority ;  moreover, 
we  should  have  to  face  the  problem  of  protecting  a  very  long  frontier, 
and  should  be  handicapped  with  a  certain  amount  of  disloyalty 
(passive,  if  not  active)  within  our  own  borders.  At  least  a  month  or 
six  weeks  must  elapse  before  any  appreciable  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  England  or  India.  The  problem  would,  therefore,  be  a 
difficult  one,  and  its  difficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  any 
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mistake  or  lack  of    firmness  at  the  outset  would  seriously  affect 
subsequent  operations.     (Appendix  B,  p.  168.) 

The  soldiers  did  not  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Government.  They 
did  not  work  for  war.  On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  wrote  of  the 
possibilities  of  peace,  but  the  condition  of  maintaining  it  was  prudent 
action  and  preparation  for  the  worst.  At  one  time^  Sir  John  Ardagh 
writes  that  "  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  British 
element  to  arrive  at  such  an  overwhelming  preponderance  as  to  be 
irresistible.  If,  meanwhile,  they  will  remain  quiet  and  act  prudently 
tneir  eventual  supremacy  is  inevitable."     (Appendix  B,  p.  166.) 

Warnings  as  to  Dutch  Solidarity. 

The  warnings  in  possession  of  the  Government  were  especially 
emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  help  the  Transvaal  would  have  from 
che  Orange  Free  State  and  from  their  Dutch  kinsmen  in  the  other 
Colonies,  and  there  was  not  a  military  man  that  had  apparently  any 
doubt  on  this  subject. 

Sir  William  Butler's  Warnings. 

General  Sir  W.  F.  Butler  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  January 
:i5th,  1899,  when  he  was  Acting  High  Commissioner  : — 

**I  do  not  think  I  err  when  I  say  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  many 
directions  in  this  country  the  trace  of  influences  which  are  being  steadily 
directed,  I  will  not  say  to  the  direct  promotion  of  racial  antagonism,  but 
certainly  to  the  evolution  of  aims  which  cannoc  fail  to  evolve  that  end. 

"This  policy,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  end,  if  persisted  in,  in  producuur 
a  war  of  races — a  conflict,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  no  one  could 
adequately  estimate.''    (Report,  p.  206.) 

And  again  on  June  14th,  1899,  he  wrote  to  the  War  Office : — 

'*  In  the  case  of  South  Africa  there  dwells  on  our  side  of  the  frontier  a 
preponderating  Dutch  population,  closely  connected  by  family  ties  and 
mutual  intercourse  with  the  people  on  the  other  side.  The  events  of  the 
past  few  years  have  served  to  increase  suspicion  and  racial  antagonism,  and 
therefore  the  possibility  that  at  least  the  bpening  stages  of  war  between  the 
Dutch  Republics  and  ourselves  might  produce  active  or  secret  combinations 
against  our  communications  must  be  considered."    (Report,  pp.  206,  207.) 

Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  in  his  evidence,  recalled  to  the  Commissioners 
Mr.  Balfour's  Astounding:  Statement 

at   Dewsbury,   in  November,    1899,   about  the  Orange  Free    State, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : 

'^  If  I  had  been  asked  two  months  ago  whether  it  was  likely  we  should  be 
at  war  with  the  Orange  Fren  State  I  should  have  said  *  You  might  as  well 
expect  us  to  be  at  war  witl  Switzerland.' ' 

What  the  Soldiers  Foretold. 

As  early  as  1896  Sir  J.  Ardagh  wrote  of  the  Orange  Free  States: — 
**  We  must  be  ready  for  their  possible  recalcitrance,  and  make   oar 
preparations  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  hostile."    (Report,  p.  165.) 
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On  June  Uth,  1899,  General  Sir  W.  F.  Batler  wrote  to  the  War 
Office:— 

*'  The  possible  attitude  of  the  Orauge  Free  State  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  most  important  factor  in  any  scheme  of  initial  military 
movements."    (Report,  p.  206.) 

In  the  evidence  of  General  Butler  (Answer  to  Question  13,416) 
there  is  this  extraordinary  passage : — 

*' There  is,  I  believe,  a  letter  extant,  written  by  a  very  competent 
authority,  which  gives  as  the  reason  of  the  postponement  of  hostilities 
from  June  to  October,  1899,  that  '  we  are  not  yet  quite  sure  of  getting  the 
Orange  Free  State  into  the  Bag.'  " 

It  thus  appears  that  what  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Balfour  was  a 
hope  and  an  object  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatists.  In 
connection  with  Sir  W.  Butler's  evidence  the  following  remark  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's,  when,  to  Sir  R  Buller's  surprise,  he  had  gone  to 
Ireland  on  holiday,  may  be  quoted  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
dated  "Dereen,"  Kenmare,  August  27th,  1899  :— 

''By  using  Indian  troops  you  could  have  your  own  Army  Corps  intact, 
for  use  on  whichever  line  might  be  selected.  I  say  this  because  it  may  be 
possible  to  compel  the  Orange  Free  State  to  declare  itself  against  us,  and  in 
that  case  you  would,  I  take  it,  advance  through  it,  and  not  vid  Natal.  Tou 
ought  to  be  in  tUrumque parcUxis,  with  a  plan  for  each  contingency."  (p:  267.) 

In  a  Memorandum  of  June  3rd,  1899,  Major  Altham  wrote  : — 
'*  In  any  war  with  the  Transvaal  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Free 
State  wiU  render  her  active  assistance."  (p.  175.) 

and — 

"  The  case  of  a  real  neutrality  of  the  Free  State  has  not  been  seriously 
discussed  in  these  pages,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  most  improbable  contingency." 

This  was  followed  by  a  reasoned  paper  on  the  relations  of  the 
Transvaal  on  August  8th,  in  which  these  passages  occur  (p.  177) : — 

**  From  the  above  facts  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  a  practical  certainty 
that  the  Free  State  will  officially  join  hands  with  the  Transvaal,  should  war 
take  place.  .  .  .  The  conclusions  seem  clear  that  our  plan  of  campaign, 
as  well  as  our  preliminary  defensive  preparations,  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
war,  should  be  based  on  the  definite  hypothesis  of  a  hostile  Free  State." 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  Stopford,  writing  to  General  Butler 
about  the  arrangement  of  defensive  operations  as  a  matter  of  military 
precaution,  says  he  is  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  review 
the  situation.  In  that  review,  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  it  is  stated  that — 

*'  The  treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  renders  it  probable  that  in  a  war  with  the  former  we  shall  find 
the  sister  Republic  ranged  against  us."  (p.  201.) 

Lord  Wolseley  said  (Question  9085)  :— 

••  We  were  for  some  time  left  in  uncertainty  .  .  .  whether  we  should 
have  to  fight  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  I  confess,  in 
dealing  with  that  question,  so  far  as  I  can  express  the  feeling  of  our  best 
soldiers  at  the  time — and  several  of  them  knew  South  Africa — we  all  felt 
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(14,998.)  And  you  had  an  apprehension  that  if  the  negotiations  or  any 
failure  of  negotiations  led  to  war  that  absence  of  preparation  would  be  of 
very  serious  consequence  ? — Tes  ;  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  my  duty  as  a  soldier  to  take  any  measures  to  make  peace  impossible  or 
even  difficult ;  but  there  were  ordinary  measures  of  preparations  that  could 
have  been  done  privately  and  could  not  really  have  affected  any  peace 
negotiations,  and  those  were  not  being  taken,  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  had 
not  enough  time  to  spare  to  make  it  wise  to  delay  them. 

(15,000.)  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  practically  whatever  we  did  they 
would  have  six  weeks'  start  of  us. 

(15,001.)  And,  therefore,  you  advocated  measures  to  be  taken  to  delay 
any  outbreak  ?  Yes,  I  advocated  that  the  diplomatic  proceedings  should  he 
conducted  with  a  view  to  gaining  time,  and  that  the  military  preparations 
should  be  hurried. 

(15,002.)  To  put  it  ^uite  plainly,  I  thought  the  future  was  not  being 
forecast — that  we  were  drifting. 

On  the  Eve  of  War. 

As  showing,  further,  the  utter  lack  of  co-ordination  between  a 
Cabinet  that  was  dominated  by  the  war  party  and  a  War  Office  that 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  peace  party,  a  Memorandum  by  Sir 
Red  vers  Buller,  dated  September  5th,  1899,  and  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  may  be  quoted.  But  first  let  it  be  shown  why 
Sir  Red  vers  thought  it  necessary  to  address  Lord  Salisbury.  In  his 
evidence  (Question  14,963)  he  says,  speaking  of  the  interval  between 
July  6th  and  August  16th  : — 

'*  No  Council  of  War  was  held  ;  no  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  ;  no 
regular  military  preparations  were  undertaken.  In  the  middle  of  August 
I  heard  that  all  preparations  for  war  in  South  Africa  entailing  expenditure 
had  been  stopped,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  haa  gone  to 
Ireland.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  affairs  seemed  to  me  to  be  alarming, 
for  the  intelligence  given  in  the  newspapers  made  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  war  could  be  avoided.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  1  approached  the 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury." 

Now  let  us  give  Sir  R.  BuUer's  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  :  — 

'*  As  you  ask  for  my  ideas,  I  give  them  to  you  privately. 

'* I  am  not  happy  as  to  the  way  things  are  goin^. 

'*  There  must  be  some  period  at  which  the  military  and  the  diplomatic 
or  political  forces  are  brought  into  line,  and,  in  my  view,  this  ought  to  be 
before  action  is  determined — in  other  words,  before  the  diplomat  proceeds 
to  an  ultimatum  the  military  should  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  it. 

'*  This  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  affaurs  in  South  Africa.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  War  Office  has  no  idea  how  matters  are  proceedin^^,  and  it 
has  not  been  consulted.  I  mean,  that  they  do  not  know  how  fast  diplomacy 
is  moving." 

Sir  R^edvers  (who  had  already  been  selected  to  command  in  South 
Africa  in  case  of  war)  went  on  to  discuss  the  military  situation  : — 

''From  a  military  point  of  view,  a  campaign  in  the  Transvaal  is  one 
which  demands  careful  organisation.  A  large  transport  establishment 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  will  be,  when  obtained,  a  strange  transport ; 
so  it  wants  careful  organisation.     .     .     . 

'*  Until  they  are  mobile  the  army  could  not  advance,  and  consequently 
no  ultimatum  could  be  enforced  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  ultimatum  is  sent 
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before  they  are  mobile  and  can  advance,  the  Colonies  will  be  liable  to 
inraaion  by  the  Boers,  if  they  can  mobilise  in,  say,  three  weeks. 

'*The  situation  is  one  in  which  the  diplomatic  authorities  should  consult 
with  the  military  authorities." 

In  other  words,  the  first  precaution  of  Government  was  neglected 
to  the  very  eve  of  war. 


III.— THE    CRIMINAL    RECKLESSNESS 
OF    MINISTERS. 


Lord  Wolseley  wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  September  5  th, 
1899  :— 

*'  We  have  committed  one  of  the  very  greatest  blunders  in  war,  namely, 
we  have  given  our  enemy  the  initiative. " 

No  Touch  between  Cabinet  and  Generals. 

Neither  the  Commander-in-Chief  nor  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  were  in 
touch  with  those  who  were  making  the  war  which  they  were  to  carry 
on.  The  latter  was  never  called  before  the  Defence  Committee  or 
"before  anything"  (15,020).    He  says  :— 

(15,021.)  I  was  never  consulted  on  anything,  nor  was  I  ever  given  any 
question  to  consider  and  answer  by  anybody. 

(15,030.)  Sir  H.  Noeman  :  Do  I  understand.  Sir  Redvers,  that  before 
your  departure  for  South  Africa  you  received  no  letter  of  general  instructions 
as  to  what  the  Grovemment  wished  to  be  done  f — None. 

(15,031.)    None  on  your  arrival  there  ?— None. 

(15,032.)    Or  after  your  arrival  ? — None  (usual  letter  of  service). 

(15,033.)    But  that  is  a  mere  letter  of  appointment  ? — Tes. 

Sir  George  White  was  similarly  asked  :  — 

(14,720.)  Chairman  :  Had  you  any  instructions  before  you  left  home 
with  regard  to  your  proceedings  ? " — None. 

Lord  Wolseley  mentions  twice  at  least  and  implies  much  oftener 
that  he  was  not  in  the  close  confidence  of  the  Government : — 

(9,029).  Looking  back  at  the  time  when  the  war  hung  in  the  balance 
during  the  summer  of  1899,  I  feel  that  national  interests  suffered  because 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  brought  into  direct  and  constant  touch 
with  the  Cabinet.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  from  day  to  day  the 
collective  views  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  position  in  South  Africa,  and  he 
could  only  obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  policy  and  its  views  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  only  learnt  his  military  opinions  on  the 
position  from  day  to  day  through  a  third  party,  the  civilian  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  War. 

Delay  in  Military  Appointments. 

As  late  as  September  5th  a  Minute  of  Lord  Wolseley's  (Report, 
p.  269)  says  :— 

May  I  warn  all  the  Staff  and  Generals  selected  to  command  Divisions 
and  Brigades  that  they  may  possibly  have  soon  to  start  to  South  Africa  ? 
Up  to  the  present  they  have  not  yet  been  told  that  they  have  been  selected 
for  service  in  the  event  of  war.     I  do  not  ask  or  wish  to  be  informed  as  to 
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any  plans  or  action  of  the  Government  with  which  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  that  I  should  be  acquainted.  But  our  position  at  present  is 
fraught  with  serious  danger  for  the  following  reason  :  The  Government  are 
acting  without  complete  knowledge  of  what  the  military  can  do,  while  the 
military  authorities  are  equally  without  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Govern- 
expects  them  to  do,  nor  are  they  given  authority  to  make  such  antecedent 
preparations  as  will  enable  them  to  act  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
result  is  that  the  Government — under  a  false  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  can  act— may  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon. 

No  Money  for  Preparations. 

Lord  Wolseley,  in  his  evidence,  told  the  Commission  : — 
(8,788.)  Looking  back  to  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1899,  I  may  say  I 
was  constantly  asking  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  upon  services 
which  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  war,  and  I  may  again  say  that  war 
at  that  time  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely  inevitable.  I  could  see  no  way 
out  of  it,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  but,  of  course,  I  was  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  As  a  soldier  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  madness  to  go  on 
as  we  were  doing  from  week  to  week,  not  making  preparations  for  an  event- 
uality, which  to  me  seemed  a  certainty.  I  could  get  no  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  clothing,  equipment,  transport,  or  any  military  stores,  and  without 
money,  of  course,  I  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparing  stores  for  the 
mobilisation  of  an  Army  for  Field  Service. 

Cabinet  Responsibility. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  on  August  12th,  submitted  a  Minute  to  the 
Cabinet  showing  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  place  a  mobilised  Army  Corps  and  a  cavalry  division  in  the  north 
of  Natal  under  about  four  months.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  our 
preparations  were  complete,  this  period  might  be  reduced  by  about  one 
month.  That  meant  that  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  a  million 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  time  required  by  one  month.  In  exami- 
nation on  this  Minute  to  the  Cabinet  this  conversation  occurred  : — 

(21,152.)  That  was  what  was  recommended  by  your  military  advisers  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

(21,153.)  And,  as  I  underatand  it,  you  recommended  it  to  the  Cabinet  ? 
— No  ;  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  Cabinet.  I  wished  to  lay  the  problem  before 
the  Cabinet.  That  must  not  be  taken  by  the  Commission  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  that  the  thing  should  be  done  immediately.     .     .     . 

(21,154.)  I  placed  the  Cabinet  in  full  possession  of  the  problem  which 
lay  before  us.  I  gave  them  this  "  time-table,"  so  that  they  might  know 
what  risk  was  incurred  by  the  postponement  of  the  expenditure,  but  I  take 
my  full  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  for  not  having  incurred 
that  expenditure  at  the  time. 

(21,157.)  It  was  political  considerations  which  delayed  those  prepara- 
tions being  made  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Responsibility. 

The  foregoing  quotation  establishes  the  responsibility  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  including  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  St.  James's  Gazette  of 
September  15th  was,  therefore,  quite  right  in  stating  that  "  Mr, 
Balfour    and    .Mr.    Chamberlain    are    equally   guilty   with  aU  their 
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colleagues."  But,  besides  that,  it  is  on  record  that  on  August  20th, 
only  six  days  before  the  speech  in  which  Mr  Chamberlain  threatened 
Mr.  Kriiger,  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  to  Lord  Wolseley  : — 

**  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  me  two  days  ago  that,  while  he  wished  t» 
avoid  relaxing  the  pressure,  he  saw  no  occasion  for  reinforcements. 

'•This  Small  Service  Might  be  Granted." 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  for  all  the  vehicles  for  South 
Africa  was  to  put  on  screw  brakes  to  make  them  suitable  for  transport 
in  that  country,  and  the  second  to  convert  all  carts  and  wagons  to  mule 
draught.     Says  General  Sir  H.  Brackenbury :  — 

Now  we  knew  it  would  take  some  weeks  to  convert  those  carts  and  wagons 
to  ox  or  mule  draught  and  to  get  harness  for  them,  and  accordingly  at  an 
early  stage  I  commenced  asking  that  the  money  for  this  small  service  might 
be  granted. 

The  delay  in  granting  the  money  was  so  great  that  General  Bracken- 
bury  thought  the  operations  of  the  Army  might  be  seriously  hampered, 
80  on  October  10th  he  wrote  this  minute  to  explain  why,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  weeks  from  September  22nd,  the  work  would  not  be  done  : — 

(1630.)  '*  Commander-in-Chief  :  I  have  to  report  to  the  Army  Mobili- 
aation  Board  at  their  next  meeting  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  the  vehicles 
required  by  the  Army  Corps  and  the  Cavalry  Division,  which  are  to  be 
taken  from  this  country,  being  fitted  for  mule  or  ox  draught  and  ready  with 
their  harness  before  the  expiration  of  ten  weeks  from  September  22nd.  In 
order  that  the  responsibility  for  this  may  be  clearly  defined,  I  state  the 
following  facts :  On  July  26th  the  Army  Mobilisation  Board  decided  that 
the  alterations  necessary  to  fit  vehicles  which  were  to  be  sent  out  from  this 
country  with  pole  draught  and  screw  frame  brakes  should  be  done  in  this 
country,  and  also  that  the  new  harness  for  the  vehicles  which  were  to  be 
sent  out  from  this  country  should  be  provided  here.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Secretary  of  State  declined  at  this  stage  to  sanction  any  expenditure  on 
preparations  for  the  despatch  of  an  Army  Corps  for  South  Africa.  The  cost 
of  these  services,  for  which  authority  was  required,  was  conversion  of  carts 
and  waggons,  £9,000,  and  conversion  and  provision  of  harness  £8,650.  On 
August  3l8t  the  Board  considered  it  useless  to  postpone  any  longer  these 
services,  and  directed  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  again  to  ask  for 
authority.  On  September  1st  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  again  asked 
for  authority.  On  September  5th,  in  putting  forward  a  schedule  of  require- 
ments, he  pointed  out  that  this  service  would  take  ten  weeks,  and  said  the 
sanction  of  these  items  should  be  given  at  once  on  account  of  the  time 
required  to  manufacture  and  obtain  them,  and  that  if  put  off  till  the  force  is 
ordered  to  mobilise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  their  being  ready 
in  time.  On  September  5th  he  reported  that  the  authority  had  not  yet  been 
received.  On  September  8th  he  again  reported  no  authority  received.  On 
September  20th  the  Assistant  Under-Secretary  informed  the  Board  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  prepared  to  consider  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  requirements.  On  JSeptember  21st  the  Board  met 
and  considered  the  schedule  containing  the  provision  for  this  service.  On 
September  22nd  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  was  informed  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  sanctioned  the  expenditure,  and  orders  were  given 
the  same  day  for  the  work  to  proceed." 
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Sir  Charles  Knox's  Evidence. 

The  following  precis  of  Sir  Charles  Knox's  evidence  (Appendix  P) 
is  a  damning  indictment : — 

In  my  opinion,  at  no  time  during  the  war  was  the  strength  of  the  forces 
employed  hy  us  sufficient  for  the  work  we  had  to  do,  nor  was  the  proportion 
of  mounted  men  suitable  to  the  country. 

My  reasons  for  these  statements  are  :— 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lord  Methuen  on  the  Orange  Biver 
Kimberley  line  had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  relieve  Kimberley,  principally 
owing  to  his  lack  of  mounted  men. 

At  the  same  period  in  Natal,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Sir  George 
White  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy's 
forces. 

Later  on  in  the  war,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Roberts's  advance  from  Bloem- 
fontein  to  Pretoria,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  we 
had  at  no  time  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  our  occupation  effective. 

After  Lord  Roberts's  first  proclamation  from  Bloemfontem,  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  had  accepted  his  terms,  and 
if  sufficient  protection  had  been  given  them  by  our  troops  the  Boers  would 
have  remained  loyal.  The  same  applies  to  the  portion  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  west  of  the  railway  line  as  far  north  as  the  Vaal. 

The  universal  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  was  that  they  were  unable  to 
observe  neutrality  without  the  protection  of  our  troops. 

Putting  aside  this  question,  which  was,  I  consider,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of  the  mounted  troops  was  quite 
inadequate. 

We  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  were  all  mounted.  We  were  opera* 
ting  in  a  country  quite  unsuited  to  progression  on  foot ;  therefore  Uie 
infantry  soldier  was  quite  out  of  place,  except  to  guard  the  lines  of  com- 
munication and  occupy  the  towns. 

Sir  Redvers  Builer's  Troubles. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  evidenoe  to 
show  the  results  of  lack  of  timely  preparation  (14,963) : — 

At  9.15  on  the  evening  of  October  30th  I  arrived  at  Cape  Town.  I  then 
learned  that  the  Boers  had  utilised  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  given  to 
them  by  their  greater  readiness  for  war.  The  small  garrisons  of  Mafeking 
and  Kimberley  were  beleagured,  though  not  apparently  surrounded.  AU 
the  bridges  over  the  Orange  River,  except  that  known  as  Orange  River 
Bridge  on  the  Western  Railway,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Further, 
the  fioers  had  already  occupied  the  northern  border  of  Cape  Colony  with 
some  3,000  men,  while  reports  from  the  Dutch  Districts  m  Cape  Colony 
pointed  to  considerable  disaffection  to  British  rule.     .     .     . 

I  begged  the  Admiral  (on  October  31st)  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
protection  of  Durban,  and  to  prepare  it  for  defencQ  by  landing  guns  and 
men  from  the  fleet,  sts  I  had  not  at  the  moment  a  single  soldier  that  I  could 
send  there.     .     .     . 

On  November  8th  General  French  arrived  from  Natal,  bearins  a  letter 
to  me  from  Sir  George  White.  ...  As  I  had  foreseen,  the  Boers  had 
advanced  upon  Natal  in  force.  .  .  .  Computing  their  forces  at  lowest  at 
20,000  men,  I  calculated  that  not  less  than  one  half,  10,000  men,  could  be 
spared  for  the  conquest  of  Natal,  South  of  the  Tugela.  To  meet  those,  I 
had,  including  local  levies,  but  2,200  men,  and  these  sadly  deficient  in 
mounted  men  and  artillery.     ...     It  seemed  most  probable  that    the 
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enemy's  advance  would  only  be  checked  by  the  sea.  My  private  information 
led  me  to  believe  that  if  they  did  reach  the  sea  they  would  receive  aid  from 
some  European  Power  and  that  they  counted  upon  such  aid.     .     .     . 

I  hoped  that  on  arrival  at  the  Modder,  Lord  Methuen  would  be  able  to 
leave  the  railway  and  approach  Kimberley  by  whatever  route  might  seem  to 
him  most  advantageous,  A  sufficient  force  of  mounted  men  I  could  not 
give  him,  for  I  had  none  to  give.     .     .     . 

Had  the  two  colonies  been  garrisoned  according  to  a  systematic  scheme 
of  defence,  as  I  recommended  in  July,  1899,  no  such  operations  (as  General 
Clery's)  would  have  been  necessary.     .     .     . 

He  (Methuen)  asked  for  howitzers,  but  none  had  arrived.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  signiHed  through  the  High  Commissioner  his  objections 
to  my  design  for  clearing  non-combatants  out  of  Kimberley.  I  replied  that 
it  was  a  question  of  keeping  the  flag  flying  in  South  Africa,  and  not  of 
ibhowing  favour  to  any  set  of  capitalists.     .     .     . 

(After  Magersfontein.)  "Through  no  fault  of  ours,"  I  said,  "  the  enemy 
had  the  initiative,  and  has  used  it  well.  We  have  staying  power,  and  must 
now  use  that." 

Obstruction  of  Volunteer  Help. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent's  evidence  is  thus  summarised  in  one  of  the 
Blue-books : — 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extraordinary  want  of  forethought  or 
provision  upon  the  military  side  of  the  War  Office,  and  every  concession  had 
to  be  carried,  so  to  say,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  extracted  with 
evident  unwillingness  and  scarcely  concealed  hostility. 

Armament  of  Auxiliaries. 

In  Lord  Wolseley's  evidence  are  the  following  statements : — 

As  regards  the  guns  for  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers — they  are  a 

disgrace.     (9005.) 

%ut  they  (the  Militia  guns)  are  Noah's  Ark  guns.     They  are  things  of  a 

past  generation. 

Surgical  Equipment. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  : — 

We  were  carrying  about  with  us  instruments  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  only  be  found  in  museums.     (12,145.) 

We  took  about  medicines  that  were  in  bottles  in  the  most  cumbrous  form 
and  that  had  been  in  the  bottles  for  twenty  years  possibly.  It  is  really  a 
serious  complaint.  We  had  to  drag  this  useless  chemist's  shop  all  over  the 
country,  packed  up  in  the  most  ludicrous  and  extravagant  way.  Tabloids, 
or  any  such  concentrated  preparations  as  are  used  now  would  have  put  the 
whole  outfit  into  a  twelfth  part  of  the  space.     (12,149.; 

Maps. 

Lord  Roberts  says  : — 

The  want  of  accurate  maps  caused  me  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  felt 
tolerably  sure  that  a  move  towards  Bloemfontein  from  some  point  between 
the  Orange  and  Modder  Rivers  on  the  De  Aar-Kimberley  Railway  would, 
by  threatening  their  communications,  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Boer 
forces  retire  from  their  position  in  front  of  Generals  French  and  Gatacre, 
and  Cronje  from  his  in  front  of  Methuen,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  Kimber- 
ley ;  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  decide  on  the  best  route  to  take,  as  I 
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could  get  no  trustworthy  informatiou  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  between 
the  De  Aar-Kimberley  and  Springfontein-Bloemfontein  railways.  There 
were  no  roads  to  speak  of,  and  water  was  reported  to  be  scarce  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  doubt  of  being  able  to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  that 
finally  determined  me  to  move  along  the  Modder  River. 

Situation  Summed  up  by  Lord  Roberts. 

Lord  Roberts's  comment  upon  the  situation  was  as  follows : — 
*'So  far  as  the  War  Office  is  directly  concerned,  the  main  defects  in 
preparation,  in  my  opinion,  were :  (1)  The  selection  of  Ladysmith  as  the 
principal  military  station  and  advance  depot  in  Natal  and  leaving  it 
absolutely  undefended.  Sir  George  White  was  forced  to  hold  on  to  it,  for 
had  he  abandoned  it  an  immense  amount  of  supplies  and  ordnance  stores, 
which  there  was  not  time  to  remove,  would  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  (2)  The  plan  by  which  General  Buller's  force  was  to  advance  in 
three  columns  through  Cape  Colony  towards  the  Orange  Free  State.  (3) 
Having  no  properly  organised  Transport  Department,  the  absence  of  which 
prevented  any  movement  being  made  away  from  the  several  lines  of  railway. 
(4)  The  failure  to  foresee  the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  force  of 
mounted  infantry.  (5)  Under-estimating  the  possible  strength  of  the 
enemy,  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  troops  that  would  be  required  for  the  long  lines  of  com- 
munication. (6)  Neglect  to  supply  the  Army  with  a  proportion  of  heavy 
artillery  sufficiently  mobile  to  accompany  the  troops  in  the  field.  Guns  of 
this  description  have  always  formed  part  of  the  armament  of  an  Indian 
Field  Force,  and  even  in  a  mountainous  country  like  Afghanistan  they  did 
good  service.  (7)  The  want  of  suitable  maps.  Whether  the  fortification  of 
important  points  in  the  lines  of  communication  was  suggested  by  the  War 
Office  I  am  not  aware.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  wise  precaution,  had 
measures  been  taken  while  there  was  still  time,  to  place  certain  localities, 
such  as  a  position  behind  the  Tugela  in  Natal,  and  De  Aar  and  Naaupoort 
Junction  in  Cape  Colony,  in  a  state  of  defence." 


IV.— THE  RESERVES :   A  STORY  OF  THE 
EMPIRE'S  PERIL. 


A  Minute  by  General  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  written  on 
December  15th^  1899,  disclosed,  in  the  words  of  its  author,  "a 
situation  as  regards  armaments  and  reserves  of  guns,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  clothing,  and  as  regards  the  power  of  output  of  material 
of  war  in  emergency,  which  is  in  my  opinion  full  of  peril  to  the 
Empire."  In  his  evidence  Sir  Henry  explained  that  "we  had  the 
mobilisation  equipment  ready  to  enable  the  troops  to  take  the  tield, 
but  there  were  no  special  reserves  for  upkeep  of  the  Army  if  it  went 
to  war,  and  we  only  had  what  could  be  called  peace  reserves."  At 
the  outbreak  of  war  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  supply  any  army 
we  might  send  abroad  and  keep  it  supplied.  The  following  summarises 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  statemenD  and  evidence  taken  together : — 

Horse  Artillery. — Only  one  battery  in  reserve,  and  that  converted 
into  an  experimental  quick-firing  system. 
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Field  Artillery. — Out  of  nine  reserve  batteries  available  (two  out 
of  an  original  reserve  of  eleven  having  been  converted  to  an  experi- 
mental system)  five  had  at  the  date  of  Minute  been  already  sent  out. 
The  rest  were  so  immediately  required  to  arm  batteries  which  had  to 
be  raised  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  all  our  artillery  having 
gone  to  the  war,  that  there  was  none  whatever  in  reserve.  Three 
batteries  of  5-in.  howitzers  were  wanted  in  South  Africa  to  replace 
others  lost  in  casualties.  There  was  but  one  in  reserve,  and  two,  which 
had  already  been  appropriated  to  movable  armaments  of  fortresses, 
had  to  be  sent  to  meet  the  demand.  "  This,''  said  Sir  Henry,  <'  is  a 
statement  of  what  I  had  to  do  on  December  15th,  but  at  a  later  date 
we  got  into  a  worse  condition." 

Gun  Ammunition, — There  was  only  a  reserve  of  200  rounds  per 
gun.  All  was  absorbed  by  South  Africa  long  before  December  15th, 
1899.  Naval  orders  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance  from  the  beginniag  of 
October,  while  the  whole  powers  of  the  ordnance  factories  and  the 
trade  were  turned  on  for  further  supplies.  We  borrowed  ammu- 
nition from  the  Navy.  We  borrowed  it  from  India.  Still  Sir 
Henry  was  unable  to  satisfy  Sir  Red  vers  Buller's  demands  for  ammu- 
nition for  howitzers  and  7-pounders  until  a  fortnight  after  they  should 
have  been  complied  with.  The  trade  had  to  get  shrapnel  shell  from 
Crermany  to '  meet  the  Government  demands.  Sir  Henry  had  to 
deplete  the  authorised  quantities  of  ammunition  for  the  siege  train  in 
order  to  supply  the  howitzers  in  South  Africa,  and  to  take  guns  from 
the  movable  armament  at  Plymouth  to  meet  Sir  R.  Buller's  demands 
for  long-ranging  guns.  A  reasonable  demand  from  Malta  for  1,000 
rounds  a  gun  for  the  movable  armament  there  could  not  be  complied 
with. 

Harness. — Only  500  single  sets  in  reserve — less  than  sufficient  for 
five  batteries.  Before  December  i6th,  800  had  to  be  found  ;  24,700 
sets  mule  harness  had  to  be  bought  from  the  trade. 

Jfachine  Guns, — There  was  a  deficiency  of  326.  The  armament 
of  movable  fortresses  had  to  be  denuded  in  order  to  supply  the  South 
African  demands. 

Saddlery, — For  cavalry  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
only  500  sets  in  reserve  to  meet  wear  and  tear  of  16,000.  The  same 
number  for  Mounted  Infantry.  To  equip  troops  for  the  South 
African  campaign  11,525  sets  had  to  be  ordered  from  the  trade.  The 
trade  could  not  supply  all  we  wanted  in  time,  and  we  had  to  get  them 
from  America. 

Infantry  Accoutrements. — A  reserve  of  10,000  were  used  up  before 
the  date  of  the  Minute. 

Vehicles  for  Army  Service  Corps, — Many  of  these  obsolete.  All 
very  well  just  to  rub  along  on  the  very  good  roads  in  this  country, 
but  perfectly  impossible  in  South  Africa.  All  serviceable  wagons 
were  sent  out,  and  large  numbers,  which  take  a  long  time  to  make, 
had  to  be  ordered  from  the  trade. 
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Cavalry  Swords. — Only  eighty  in  reserve!  The  authorised 
reserve  was  6,000,  but  it  had  fallen  owing  to  a  change  in  pattern 
having  been  a  long  time  under  consideration. 

Tenia  and  Hospital  Marquees. — An  authorised  reserve  of  5,000 
single  circular  tents  and  100  marquees.  Before  December  15th 
17,000  tents  and  900  marquees  had  to  go  out. 

Camp  Equipment,  A  single  demand  for  Capetown  was  for  5,000 
camp  kettles.  The  reserve  was  only  2,000,  Our  reserve  of  picketing 
pegs,  ropes,  mallets,  etc.,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  one-fiftieth  of  the 
demand  from  South  Africa. 

Sm^l-arm  Ammunition, — There  is  a  painful  story  about  this  to 
tell  further  on,  but  for  this  summary  it  is  enough  to  say  that  our 
authorised  stocks  on  March  31st,  1899,  were  151,000,000.  Said  Sir 
Henry  in  his  minute  of  December  15th :  "I  have  sent  out  over 
50,000,000  to  South  Africa,  and  am  supplying  Sir  R.  Buller  at  his 
demand  with  about  three  millions  weekly.  The  ordnance  factories 
and  the  trade  together  can  only  produce  about  2^  millions  weekly.'' 

Hospital  Equipment, — No  reserve,  and  there  had  only  been  the 
material  for  one  general  and  two  stationary  hospitals  in  our  mobilisa- 
tion equipment.  By  December  15th  five  general  hospitals  had  been 
sent  out  and  a  sixth  asked  for.     Also  four  station  hospitals  had  gone. 

Fortresses. — Chiefly  armed  with  obsolete  muzzle-loading  guns.  The 
provision  sanctioned  for  their  rearmament  is  spread  over  seven  years. 
No  ordnance  reserve  except  estimated  supply  for  two  years'  practice, 
which  is  insignificant.  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  movable  armament 
is  obsolete — 200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  gun  abroad  and  100 
rounds  at  home.  No  ordnance  reserve  of  either  guns,  carriages,  or 
ammunition,  and  no  provision  made  for  new  guns  or  for  reserves  of 
ammunition. 

General  Stores. — Utterly  inadequate. 

Clothing. — Inadequate  to  meet  even  peace  requirements.  Sir 
Henry  says :  "  I  had  asked  for  a  reserve  to  be  provided  equal  to  six 
months'  ordinary  issues,  which  would  cost  £320,000.  This  demand 
has  received  no  answer.  The  accommodation  at  the  clothing  depart- 
ment quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Army." 

Ordnance  Factories. — A  great  deal  of  the  machinery  is  obsolete 
and  wasteful.  The  only  way  in  which  the  factories  can  increase  their 
output  over  peace  requirements  is  by  working  day  and  night  and 
Sundays. 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  conclusion  was  that  we  were  "attempting 
to  maintain  the  largest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  with 
armaments  and  reserves  that  would  be  insufficient  for  a  third-<;la8s 
military  Power." 

The  only  things  of  which  up  to  December,  1899,  oar  reserve  had 
proved  sufficient  were  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  and  lances.  The  story 
of  the  ammunition  is  this  :  There  were  in  the  ammunition  stocks  as 
many  as  66,000,000  Mark  IV.  bullets,  which  it  was  found  to  be  unsafe 
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to  ase  because  in  conditions  of  great  heat  and  dirty  rifles  the  lead  of 
the  bullet  squirted  out  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  its  nickel  envelope, 
which  envelope  was  left  behind  in  the  rifle,  and,  as  happened  at  Bisley, 
led  to  accident  through  being  blown  back  in  the  breech.  The  reason 
why  this  expanding  bullet  was  not  used  was  not  the  resolution  of  the 
Hague  Convention  (to  which  the  Government  was  not  a  party),  but 
this  discovery  of  its  unfitness  for  use  in  war.  "  Consequently,''  says 
Sir  Henry,  "  about  two-fifths  of  our  reserve  of  ammunition  could  not 
be  used.  We  were  driven  to  great  straits  at  one  time,  because  we  had 
actually  got  reduced  in  this  country  to  two  or  three  boxes  of  Mark  II. 
ammunition." 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  made  all 
these  discoveries  after  taking  over  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  was 
not  at  all  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  deficiencies,  also  told  the 
Committee  the  story  of  the  Lee-Enfield  rifles,  which  were  discovered 
in  December,  1899,  to  be  shooting  eighteen  inches  to  the  right  at  500 
yards.  Only  about  25,000  Reservists  had  been  armed  with  this  rifle, 
bat,  says  Sir  Henry,  **  it  was  an  awful  blow  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  were  beginning  to  take  this  new  weapon  into  use  to  find  that  this 
mistake  had  been  made." 

This  statement  of  Sir  Henry  is  the  last  but  one  for  which  we  can 
find  space : — 

Everybody  at  the  War  Office,  I  think,  was  under  the  impression,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Kaox  so  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Mowat  Committee,  that  there 
was  no  reserve  kept  up  for  war  upkeep  of  the  Army  because  it  was  supposed 
that  the  ordnance  factories  and  the  trade  would  supply  what  we  wanted  from 
week  to  week.     The  earlier  stages  of  this  war  burst  that  bubble. 

The  last  statement  we  quote  is  this  : — 

LoBD  EsHEB :  I  suppose  you  remember  that  in  1895,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  we  were  not  very  far  off  a  rupture  with  France  ? — Yes. 

And  later  on,  in  1898,  the  same  thing  occurred  ?— Tes,  according  to  the 
popular  idea. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our  preparations  for  war  at  that 
time  were  any  better  than  they  were  for  the  outbreak  of  this  war  in  1899. — 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  better. 

Such  is,  in  main  outline,  the  story  of  the  situation  "  full  of  peril 
to  the  Empire." 

v.— FINANCIAL    SCANDALS. 


Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson's  Report. 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  Report,  bearing  the  unsensational 
heading  :  ''  Ordnance,"  contains  a  story  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
renders  quite  intelligible  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Fleetwood 
l^ilson,  as  he  then  was  (his  services  in  this  matter  alone  have  de- 
served his  subsequent  knighthood)  (Appendices,  p.  326) : — 

**In  the  presMit  war  I  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  on  a  specially  selected  financial  staff  would  have  saved  the  public  at 
the  very  least  £1,000,000."    (Appendices,  p.  306.) 
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Capetown  Ordnance  Scandals. 

It  was  Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson's  task,  at  Lord  Kitchener's  request^ 
to  make,  among  other  inquiries,  an  investigation  into  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  Capetown.  He  found  **  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
steps  had  been  taken  at  the  Cape  before  the  war  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  prevailing  prices  and  local  sources  of  supply,  and  it  was 
not  until  four  days  before  hostilities  commenced  that  any  serious 
Attempt  was  made  to  forecast  probable  requirements." 

The  first  steps  to  obtain  supplies  from  home  were  taken  on 
October  7th,  1899,  when  a  message  was  sent,  on  urgent  representa- 
tions of  an  Ordnance  officer  recently  arrived  from  home,  asking  that 
sufficient  stores  might  be  sent  for  all  arms  to  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  and  Capetown.  Colonel  Clarke  came  from  England  on 
October  18th,  took  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  South 
Africa,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  condition  of  things 
in  a  confidential  report  to  Lord  Roberts,  and  made  certain  necessary 
improvements ;  but  "  he  does  not  appear,"  says  the  Report,  *'  to  have 
placed  the  Department  on  a  footing  calculated  to  enable  it  to  deal 
«flFectively  with  the  requirements  of  even  one  Army  corps.  No 
arrangement  was  made  for  systematising  demands  on  England.''  It 
was  not  until  December,  1899,  that  any  definite  scheme  of  supply  as 
between  Woolwich  and  the  Cape  was  laid  down,  and  then  it  was 
Woolwich  that  took  the  initiative.  No  local  purchase  system  was 
organised,  and  the  workshops  were  left  undeveloped.  Woolwich  sent 
supplies  till  July,  1900,  when  the  War  Office  intimated  that  it  would 
then  be  left  to  the  local  authorities  to  demand  what  was  necessary. 
No  demand  was  received  until  December  29th,  and  that  had  no 
sooner  been  passed  for  issue  than  the  home  authorities  had  to  stop 
all  issues  to  the  Cape  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  equipping  the 
new  force  of  Yeomanry.  Had  the  demand  been  sent  off  in  September 
the  stores  could  have  been  in  South  Africa  in  November  and 
December  in  time  to  meet  the  heavy  requisitions  connected  with 
De  Wet's  invasion  of  Cape  Colony.  Heavy  local  purchases  at  high 
prices  thus  became  necessary,  involving  excess  expenditure.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  local  purchasing  that  the  tale  below  is  told. 

No  Prices  Asked. 

No  such  thing,  we  are  told,  as  tendering  existed  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  The  firms  to  whom  orders  were  given  were  not 
even  asked  to  state  their  prices.     Bills  were  passed  without  qaeation 

Enter  Mr.  Jansen. 

The  confusion  and  difficulty  of  dealing  with  purchase  orders  soon 
became  acute,  and  a  broker  was  appointed  on  May  dth,  1900.  His 
name  was  Jansen.  On  a  comparison  of  his  prices  with  those  charged 
for  similar  articles  by  the  tradesmen  who  were  employed  before  he 
appeared  on  the  scene,  or  in  the  '*  hospital  crisis"  which  occurred 
during  the  period  of  his  employment,  Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson  reports : — 
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This  comparison  shows  that  he  overcharged  the  Department  from  the 
outset.  In  one  specially  flagrant  case  he  charged  29s.  3d.  for  swingletrees, 
wMch  were  being  obtained  from  the  best  local  makers  (IMessrs.  King,  of 
Durbanville)  for  15s.  This  particular  bill  was  returned  to  him  for  revision. 
He  then  reduced  the  price  from  29s.  3d.  to  19s.  3d.,  and  although  he  was  not 
supposed  to  purchase  ** technical'*  goods,  he  was  allowed  for  months  to 
supply  swingletrees  at  19s.  3d.,  when  they  were  being  supplied  simul- 
taneously by,  and  could  have  been  obtained  in  any  quantity  from,  Messrs. 
King  at  158.  Apart  from  this  particular  instance,  his  prices  were  never 
officially  queried,  but  they  were  so  obviously  unreasonable  that  a  comparative 
statement  of  them  and  of  the  prices  charged  by  other  firms  was  prepared, 
and  Colonel  Clarke's  attention  was  drawn  to  it.  I  cannot  find  that  Colonel 
Clarke  took  action  in  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  June,  1900,  local  purchases 
to  a  great  extent  ceased.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  however.  Mr.  Jansen 
began  to  be  again  employed.  The  first  of  this  fresh  series  of  transations  is 
a  typical  one. 

Mr.  Jansen  Repairs  Tents. 

In  August  the  then  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  at  the  base  had  established  at 
Cape  Town  working  parties  of  women,  mostly  up-country  refugees,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  tents.  They  had  done  their  work  well  and  economically, 
the  average  cost  per  tent,  including  necessary  material,  being  about  5s.  On 
arriving  at  Bloemfontein  in  September  he  found  there  about  4,000  repairable 
tents,  1,200  of  which  he  sent  down  to  Cape  Town.  When  he  went  up 
country,  however,  the  working  parties  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  tents 
in  question  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Jansen  to  be  repaired.  Eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  27s.  6d.  each,  50  at  25s.,  and 
150  at  24s.  6d.  These  tents  only  cost  £2  4s.  each  when  new.  The  working 
parties  of  women  might  easily  have  been  reorganised,  and  some  £1,100 
saved  on  this  transaction  alone.     (Appendices,  p.  329.) 


VI.— CONFESSIONS     OF     LORD 
LANSDOWNE. 


Lord  Lansdowne  frankly  acknowledges  the  miserable  failures  of 
the  campaign  : — 

(21,280.)  We  have  attempted  to  conduct  a  huge  business  literally  from 
hand  to  mouth.  We  ought  tcj  decide  now  to  create  reserves  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  us  to  meet  the  initial  pressure  of  a  campaign,  and  the  War  Office 
should  be  authorised  to  replenish  those  reserves  without  special  instructions 
whenever  they  have  been  encroached  upon.  This  is  the  Indian  system,  and 
it  works  well.  A  similar  system,  I  believe,  prevails  in  the  Navy.  Unless  we 
do  the  same  here,  we  shall,  one  of  these  days,  have  a  disastrous  breakdown. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  we  had  this  year  been  involved  in  hostili- 
ties by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  such  a  breakdown  would  have  occurred.  As  it 
is,  the  Admiralty  has  complained  bitterly  that  we  had  to  neglect  its  require- 
ments because  we  could  not  afford  to  neglect  those  of  the  South  African  War. 
It  is  I  think  abundantly  clear,  from  Sir  H.  Brackenbury's  Report,  that 
we  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  even  for  equipment  of  the  comparatively 
small  force  which  we  had  always  contemplated  might  be  employed  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  country  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  campaign.  For  the  much 
larger  force  which  we  have  actually  found  it  necessary  to  employ  our 
resources  were  absolutely  and  miserably  inadequate .     The  result  has  been 
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that  the  Department,  even  by  working  under  conditions  which  have  nearly 
led  to  a  breakdown,  has  been  barely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Army.  We  had  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  to  send  troops  abroad, 
insufficiently  supplied  with  clothes  and  equipment,  and  if  we  have  been  able 
to  overtake  arrears  it  has  only  been  by  relaxing  our  specifications,  and  by 
paying  extravagant  rates.  If  other  complications  had  supervened,  a 
catastrophe  womd  have  been  inevitable. 

(21,^31.)  I  think  I  said  yesterday  that  we  had  not — so  it  seems  to  me — 
sufficiently  realised  the  difiference  between  the  equipment  which  a  field  force 
has  to  take  with  it  and  the  reserve  from  which  you  would  make  good 
the  wear  and  tear,  which  we  all  know  is  enormous,  of  the  equipment  when 
once  the  force  has  taken  the  fieM. 

(21,335.)  The  requirements  of  the  war  were  altogether  far  in  excess  of 
anything  which  we  or  anyone  else  had  ever  contemplated. 

(21,417.)  Sir  Fredbbick  Dabley  :  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  taking  all 
matters  into  considemtion,  including  the  natural  disinclination  of  the 
Government  to  do  anything  which  would  precipitate  war,  at  the  same  time 
the  war  broke  out  you  were,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
sufficiently  prepared  for  that  war?— I  do  not  think  we  were;  I  think  the 
operations  assumed  proportions  far  in  excess  of  anything  we  had  ever 
professed  to  be  prepared  for. 


VII.— THE    FORESIGHT    OF    SIR   W. 
BUTLER. 


It  is  due  to  Sir  W.  Butler  that  he  shoulcl  have  his  view  of  the  war 
put  on  record.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  true  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Boers,  he,  at  least,  was  able  to  gauge  the  nature  of 
the  struggle,  and  had  his  views  been  considered  he  would  liave  saved 
us  from  many  a  disaster.  His  warnings  of  the  civil  war  to  be 
expected  have  already  been  quoted.  He,  too,  like  others  (Generals, 
went  out  to  South  ^rica  as  Commander-in-Chief,  '*  without  instmc- 
tions  of  any  kind  in  either  civil  or  military  matters."  The  following 
extracts  from  his  evidence  are  important : — 

Had  I  even  been  made  casually  acquainted  with  the  consultations  and 
interchanges  of  ideas  and  prouosals  as  to  armaments  and  frontier  move- 
pients  which  took  place  in  London  in  the  end  of  January,  1899,  and  upon 
which  so  many  matters  of  vital  importance  afterwards  turned,  I  would  luve 
devoted  myself  (as  I  did  later  in  June  when  I  became  aware  of  some  of  those 
things)  to  the  attempt  to  show  the  Home  Authorities  how  inadequate  was 
their  conception  of  what  war  in  South  Africa  would  mean«  how  deceptive 
were  the  assurances,  and  how  dangerous  was  the  advice  they  had  received. 
(13426.) 

Looking  back  from  the  present  time  to  those  early  months  of  1899,  the 
sole  sign  of  impending  changes  which  I  can  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
obscure  movement  of  the  families  of  some  of  the  officials  ;  the  sudden  salee 
of  the  racing  studs  of  the  chief  financial  millionaires  in  Johannesburg  ;  and 
the  arrival  in  South  Africa  from  England  of  the  most  noted  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Jameson  Raid  of  1895-6.  The  last-named  immigration  will 
be  found  mentioned  in  my  dispatches  of  June,  1899.  But  who  would  hare 
imagined  that  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred  could  have  been  the 
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recipients  of  any  information  as  to  the  coming  war  which  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  Greneral  in  command  in  South  Africa  ?    (13426.) 

General  Butler's  position  appears  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  party 
in  South  Africa  working  for  war — ^the  party  of  the  Raid — and  that 
they  were  unable  to  produce  war  of  themselves,  but  they  had  inspired 
the  Boers  with  such  suspicion  that  if  there  was  anything  done  to 
indicate  that  the  Government  was  at  the  back  of  that  party  the 
situation  would  become  so  serious  as  to  be  unmanageable  except  with 
very  important  preparations.  His  own  estimate  of  the  requirement 
for  transport  mules  had  been  cut  down,  and  in  the  telegram  cutting  it 
down  he  was  asked  for  any  observations.  In  answer  to  this  he  wrote 
in  a  way,  as  he  said,  to  "  ring  the  War  Office  bell,"  and  said  : — 

I  believe  war  between  white  races,  coming  as  a  sequel  to  Jameson  Raid, 
and  subsequent  events  of  last  three  years  would  be  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  occurred  in  South  Africa.     (13,490.) 

The  reply  he  received  said  : — 

Tou  cannot  understand  too  clearly  that  whatever  your  private  opinions, 
it  is  your  duty  to  be  guided  on  all  questions  of  policy  by  High  Commissioner 
who  is  fully  aware  of  our  views  and  whom  you  will,  of  course,  loyally  support. 

Sir  W.  Butler,  having  told  Sir  Alfred  Milner  of  his  message,  received 
this : — 

I  regret  that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary  in  the  observations 
with  which  your  telegram  concludes  to  enter  into  political  considerations, 
especially  as  the  tendency  of  your  remarks  is  in  my  opinion  calculated  to 
eonvey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  actual  situation  here,  and  of  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  resolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I  entirely  demur 
to  these  observations.     (13,520.) 

Sir  W.  Butler  answered  : — 

I  cannot  admit  that  those  observations  can  be  fairly  defined  as  political 
considerations.  They  refer  to  the  possibilities  of  war,  and  of  war  in  its  worst 
form.  They  were  made  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  army.     (13,520.) 

Asked  whether  the  Government  would  have  been  justified  in  not 
adding  larger  reinforcements  than  the  Indian  contingent,  General 
Butler  said  : — 

I  think  in  the  position  matters  had  then  reached  in  South  Africa,  if  they 
filled  in  that  drop  they  must  have  been  prepared  to  fill  in  the  whole  bucket. 
.     .     .     That  was  but  a  drop.     (13,606.) 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  War  Office,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  October  25th  (a  correspondence 
from  which  it  appears  that  Sir  W.  Butler  had  been  asked  to  consent  to 
the  elimination  of  passages  from  his  despatches  before  their  submission 
to  Parliament),  General  Butler  says : —     (Evidence  Vol.  II.,  p.  92.) 

It  would  seem  that  while  in  June,  1899,  I  was  severely  censured  because 
I  ventured  to  warn  the  War  Office  in  forcible  language  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  Republics  in  South  Africa,  I  am  now  taken  to 
account  for  not  having  made  my  warning  of  that  time  still  more  emphatic. 
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,jf^  1.  THE   CONSUMER 

>M  all  the  arguments  of  the  New  Protectionists,  it  might 
^/«Ar  that  no  such  person  as  the  consumer  exists.  *  They 
«re  like  the  traveller  in  the  fable,  who  could  only  see  one 
«ide  of  the  shield.  They  always  look  at  this  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  producer,  and  never  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer.  Now  we  are  all  consumers ;  every 
one  of  us,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  a  consumer.     Every 

Sroducer  is  a  consumer,  and  if  all  consumers  are  not  pro- 
ucers,  that  makes  the  consumers  the  larger  body,  and  entitled 
to  first  consideration.  To  say  nothing  of  the  idle  rich,  most 
women  and  all  children  are  non-producers.  Does  it  not 
€tand  to  common  sense  that  every  sixpence  put  on  by  pro- 
tective tariffs  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  is  sixpence  fine 
on  the  consumer?  If  you,  my  friend,  who  reads  this,  suc- 
oeed  in  getting  this  benefit  for  yourself,  be  sure  you  will  be 
paying  an  equal  fine  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  For 
Protection — once  started — ^must  go  all  roimd.  There  can  be  no 
selection  of  trades,  or  groups  of  trades — all  must  be  treated 
alike.  And  surely  my  countrymen  are  too  honest — ^too  desirous 
of  fair-play — ^to  wish  that  the  oldest  trade  of  all  should  be  left 
out  in  the  cold !  If  producers  of  all  other  commodities  are 
protected  too,  then,  what  better  off  shall  we  be  P  All  of  us 
will  be  just  where  we  are.  Really,  it  seems  as  though  cer- 
tain self-styled  fair-traders  had  some  such  selfish  ideas  m  their 
heads  as  those  which  I  am  sure  ordinary  men  in  the  street 
would  be  ashamed  to  maintain. 

Some  time  ago,  I  came  across  one  of  these — a  travelling 
agent  or  lecturer  for  the  Fair  Trade  League  (old  style) — who 
nought  to  enforce  his  views  upon  me.  I  ventured  to  sugfl;est 
that  the  English  people  would  never  submit  to  have  their  &)od 
taxed  any  more.  "*  Oh ! '  said  he,  *  we  don't  want  that — we 
don't  want  to  tax  food  or  raw  materials — we  only  want  to  tax 
foreign  manufactures,  and  keep  them  out,  so  our  artisans  may 
get  more  money.'  '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  you  had  better  go  and 
preach  that  doctrine  in  the  country  districts.     Go  and  tell  the 
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^  I  ''HE  following  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  case  for  Free 
Trade  as  plainly  and  simply  as  possible,  and  without 
that  bewildering  array  of  figures  which  we  men  in  the  street 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for.  Figures  are  not  necessary, 
and  those  which  have  been  put  before  us  by  the  new  Pro- 
tectionists are  misleading,  even  when  (as  is  not  always  the 
case)  they  are  given  in  good  faith.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  anything  can  be  proved  by  figures ;  and  clever  men 
can  so  arrange  them  as  to  convey  an  impression  the  very 
oppo3ite  of  the  truth.  The  new  Protectionist  leaflets  —  now 
being  issued  by  miUions — bristle  with  figures,  which  not  one 
in  ten  thousand  of  us  takes  the  trouble  to  read ;  but  the 
mischief  is  that  perhaps  some  will  say:  *0h!  the  writers  of 
these  know  what  they  are  talking  about — they  have  got  the 
statistics  at  their  finger'^s  ends — we  must  trust  them  to  tell  us 
what  to  believe.''  It  is  for  such  as  these  that  this  little  essay 
is  written;  and  it  is  hoped  to  show  that  the  case  for  Free 
Trade  requires  no  abstruse  calculations,  but  is  so  plain  that 
*he  who  runs  may  read.' 

A  MAN  IN  THE  STREET. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  FREE  TRADE. 


1.  THE  CONSUMER. 

From  all  the  arguments  of  the  New  Protectionists,  it  might 
iippear  that  no  such  person  as  the  consumer  exists.  •  They 
are  like  the  traveller  in  the  fable,  who  could  only  see  one 
«ide  of  the  shield.  They  always  look  at  this  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  producer,  and  never  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer.  Now  we  are  all  consumers ;  every 
one  of  us,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  a  consumer.     Every 

Sroducer  is  a  consumer,  and  if  all  consumers  are  not  pro- 
ucers,  that  makes  the  consumers  the  larger  body,  and  entitled 
to  first  consideration.  To  say  nothing  of  the  idle  rich,  most 
women  and  all  children  are  non-producers.  Does  it  not 
«tand  to  common  sense  that  every  sixpence  put  on  by  pro- 
tective tariffs  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  is  sixpence  fine 
on  the  consimier?  If  you,  my  friend,  who  reads  this,  suc- 
oeed  in  getting  this  benefit  for  yourself,  be  sure  you  will  be 
payiDg  an  equal  fine  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  For 
Protection — once  started — ^must  go  all  round.  There  can  be  no 
selection  of  trades,  or  groups  of  trades — all  must  be  treated 
alike.  And  surely  my  countrymen  are  too  honest — ^too  desirous 
of  fair-play — ^to  wish  that  the  oldest  trade  of  all  should  be  left 
out  in  the  cold !  If  producers  of  all  other  commodities  are 
protected  too,  then,  what  better  off  shall  we  be  P  All  of  us 
will  be  just  where  we  are.  Really,  it  seems  as  though  cer- 
tain self-styled  fair-traders  had  some  such  selfish  ideas  in  their 
heads  as  those  which  I  am  sure  ordinary  men  in  the  street 
would  be  ashamed  to  maintain. 

Some  time  ago,  I  came  across  one  of  these — a  travelling 
agent  or  lecturer  for  the  Fair  Trade  League  (old  style) — who 
sought  to  enforce  his  views  upon  me.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  English  people  would  never  submit  to  have  their  food 
taxed  any  more.  ^  Oh  ! '  said  he,  '  we  don't  want  that — we 
don't  want  to  tax  food  or  raw  materials — we  only  want  to  tax 
foreign  manufactures,  and  keep  them  out,  so  our  artisans  may 
get  more  money.'  '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  *  you  had  better  go  and 
preach  that  doctrine  in  the  country  districts.     Go  and  tell  the 
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farmers  and  the  labourers  that  you  propose  to  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition  just  the  same  as  now,  but  to  bring- 
it  about  that  they  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  clothes  and 
boots,  and  furniture  and  implements,  and  what  not,  and  see  what 
they'll  say  to  you.  And,'  I  added,  '  I  should  like  to  be  there  to 
see.'  But  we  are  all  apt  to  see  only  what  personally  touches  us. 
A  carpenter  may  say :  '  Look  at  those  shiploads  of  foreign  ready- 
made  doors  and  window  frames  coming  in  to  take  the  bread  out  of 
my  mouth !  Is  that  right  P '  And  the  common  sense  answer  is : 
*  Yes,  my  friend,  you  will  see  that  it  is  right.  You  have  the  benefit 
of  free  competition  in  everything  you  buy ;  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  work  subject  to  free  competition  yourself.  If  you  are 
selfish  enough  to  want  protection  for  yourself,  and  to  leave 
everybody  else  open  to  competition,  you  want  what  you  won't 
get,  and  what  you  hadn't  ought  to  have,  while  if  you  want 
everybody  to  be  protected  all  round,  you'll  be  no  better  off 
than  you  are  now  ;  you  may  have  more  work  and  get  more 
money,  but  you  will  have  to  pay  more  for  everything  you 
buy.' 

One  favourite  argument  of  our  friend  the  new  Protectionist 
is,  *  What  is  the  use  of  having  cheap  food  if  there  is  no  money 
to  buy  it  with?'  Trade  following  trade  into  total  extinction 
because  of  foreign*  competition  and  hostile  tariffs,  what  matter 
if  bread  becomes  a  penny  a  loaf  ?  Better  let  it  reach  a  shillings 
so  that  the  worker  has  wages  sufficient  to  buv  it  with.  If  you 
have  got  hold  of  that  stupid  notion,  my  fnend,  the  reader,  I 
hope  you  will  lose  it  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  this.  Any- 
how, I  hope  you  will  see  tnat  the  key  of  the  question  is  the 
interest  of  the  Consumer,  Keep  that  alwavs  in  view — ^put  it 
first — and  the  interest  of  the  producer  will  follow  as  certainly 
as  vegetation  follows  rain. 


2.  EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 

This  is  a  great  bogey.  New  Protectionists  harp  on  this 
more  than  anything — that  we  buy  more  than  we  sell,  that  we 
must  be  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every  year.  If  it  can  be 
proved  to  demonstration,  as  it  is,  that  the  country  gets  richer 
year  by  year,  that,  in  their  view  I  suppose,  is  to  make  an 
unscrupulous  use  of  facts.  What  need  of  figures  to  combat 
such  an  absurd  argument  P  It  is  no  new  argument  £lx>m  the 
Protectionist  side.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Sampson 
Lloyd  wrote  m  the  Birmingham  Oazette : — 

'  Can  a  nation,  any  more  than  a  family  or  individual,  con* 
tinue  to  purchase  more  than  it  seUs,  and  to  consume  more  than 
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it  produces,  with  safety  to  the  permanent  interests  of  those  who 
live  by  labour  ?  For  example,  last  year  (1882)  we  imported 
£413,000,000  of  produce  or  merchandise,  and  exported  only 
£307,000,000  of  commodities,  and  this  adverse  balance  is  now 
normal.' 

This  *  adverse  balance '  going  on  for  twenty  years,  ought 
to  have  wiped  us  out  by  now  ;  yet  here  we  are,  as  flourishing 
as  ever  !  According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  should  have  been  2000 
millions  poorer  by  this  time  than  when  he  wrote.  As  it 
happens  we  are  quite  that  much  richer,  but  still  the  old  bogey 
is  trotted  out.  Now,  if  a  scientist  should  prove  by  what 
Carlyle  calls  '  victorious  analysis,'  that  a  certain  individual 
must  infallibly  reduce  himself  to  a  skeleton,  living  as  he  does, 
in  a  given  term  of  years  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  we 
find  him  portly  and  strong  and  well,  we  need  not  follow  the 
scientist's  analysis,  but  simply  say  that  he  must  be  most 
egregiously  mistaken. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  pay  this  difference  in  actual 
money.  Some  amazing  person — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Seddon  of 
New  Sicaland — said  that  England  pays  away  160  millions  of 
golden  sovereigns  every  year  to  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for 
surplus  goods.  Why,  we  used  to  be  told  that  there  was  not 
^old  enough  in  the  whole  world  to  pay  our  National  Debt. 
According  to  Mr.  Seddon,  we  pay  away  more  than  twice  that 

Suantity   every   ten  years.      But  all   such   statements   refute 
iiemselves  by  their  own  absurdity. 

Whence,  then,  comes  this  seemingly  enormous  adverse 
balance  P  The  explanation  is  so  e^isy.  We  do  the  candying. 
This  little  island  of  ours  owns  one  half  of  the  cargo  shipping 
'Of  the  whole  world.  That  is^  we  forty  millions  own  one  half 
of  that  possessed  by  .the  sixteen  hundred  millions  who  people 
the  globe.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  must  do  nearly  all  of 
the  carrying  between  this  country  and  others — ^indeed,  I 
l)elieve  statistics  show  that  we  do  eighty  per  cent,  of  it.  Now, 
when  a  British  merchant  freights  his  ship  with  British  ^oods, 
and  takes  them  across  to — say  United  States,  he  must  dispose 
x)f  them  there  for  more  than  he  gave  for  them  here,  or  what 
is  to  pay  him  for  the  voyage  ?  There  is  the  interest  on  the 
orig;iiial  cost  of  the  ship,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship,  the 
proTifiioning  and  equipment  of  the  ship,  the  wages  of  the 
.sailors,  the  pay  of  tne  officers,  and  his  own  profit— all  to  be 
put  on  the  top  of  the  price  he  has  paid  for  the  goods.  Then 
does  he  bring  his  ship  back  empty  P  No,  with  the  proceeds  of 
ihe  goods  he  takes  out,  he  purcnases  others  to  bring  back ;  and 
lie  must  dispose  of  them  here  for  more  than  he  gave  to  pay  for 
the  homeward  voyage.     Put  all  this  together,  and  it  will  go  a 
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long  way  towards  accounting  for  the  '  adverse  balance/  Then 
there  is  the  interest  on  British  money  invested  abroad,  in 
loans,  shares,  railways,  and  what  not ;  all  paid  in  some  round* 
about  way  through  imports.  Mr.  Lloyd  s  letters  in  the  -Btr- 
mingham  Gazette  evoked  a  reply,  from  which  I  venture  to* 
quote  the  following,  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  immediately 
under  notice : — 

*  Fancy  a  British  Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  to  represent  our  "  Free  Trade  position "  there. 
He  might  address  the  American  Minister  thus :  ^'  I  am  come, 
sir,  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  the  injustice  you  are  doing  ua, 
in  taking  from  us  only  £39,000,000  of  our  goods,  while  you 
are  floodmg  our  markets  with  £88,000,000  of  yours.  (These 
were  the  figures  for  1882.)  We  wish,  sir,  that  you  would  deal 
with  us  on  more  equal  terms  !  "  "  Are  you  not  making  some 
mistake  P  "  the  Minister  might  reply.  "  Mv  reports  say  that 
we  have  received  from  you  £65,000,000  of  goods ;  here  are 
the  accounts  in  detail — look  them  over  for  yourself."  "  Ah  I 
yes,  I  see,"  says  our  Ambassador,  after  looking  over  them, 
"  this  includes  freight,  of  course  ;  necessarily  the  goods  must 
be  valued  higher  when  they  reach  you  than  when  they  leave 
us."  "Certainly,"  says  the  American  Minister;  "and  now, 
here  is  the  statement  oi  goods  we  have  sent  you :  £71,000,000^ 
that  iff,  £55,000,000  in  exchange  for  vours,  and  £16,000,000 
towards  the  debt  we  owe  you  ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  correct "^ 
"  It  seems  so,  truly,"  says  our  Ambassador ;  "  but  how  can  we 
have  got  down  £88^000,000?"  Why,  that  includes  your 
freight  home,  of  course,  don't  you  see  that  P "  "  Well,  ah  t 
to  say  the  truth,  I  forgot  all  about  the  freight,"  our 
Ambassador  replies.  "  Well,  considering  it  was  done  in  your 
own  ships,  you  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  it,"  is  the  retort. 
Then  he  begins  to  see  that  he  has  been  sent  on  a  fool'fr 
errand.' 

I  apologise  for  even  quoting  these  figures.  This  is  meant 
to  be  a  plain  straightforward  talk — as  it  were  between  friends 
in  the  street  —  and  we  will  not  be-muddle  ourselves  with 
figures.  We  need  not,  for  common-sense  tells  us  that  since 
the  foreigner  does  not  give  us  his  productions,  not  one  ounce — 
not  one  pennyworth— of  them  could  oome  here  without  BritiatL 
labour  in  some  form  or  other  goings  out  in  exchange  for  it. 
Therefore,  my  friend  the  carpenter,  if  you  succeed  in  shutting 
out  those  foreign  doors  and  window-frames  by  a  protective  tax^ 
you  will  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  some  fellow* 
worker  somewhere,  who  is  making  goods  in  exchange  for  thenu 
Or  if  it  should  be  that  no  actual  artisan  labour  is  cusplaoed  hf 
your  act,  it  is  clear  that  the  wholesale  shutting  out  of  toreigtk 
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productions  must  cause  a  stagnation  in  the  shipping  industries ; 
and  those  engaged  in  them,  having  less  to  spend,  must  be  worse- 
customers  to  such  as  you.  All  such  causes  act  and  re-act ;  touch 
trade  economy  where  you  will,  the  touch  goes  pulsing  through 
the  whole  body.  Under  Protection  it  was  said  that  men  gained 
generally  by  making  one  another  poorer.  As  Mongredien 
wittily  puts  it : — *  If  each  did  take  something  from  all  the  rest,, 
it  was  made  up  by  all  the  rest  taking  something  from  each.' 

But  away  with  make-believe  !  We  are  taking  these  people 
too  seriously — they  tell  us  one  thing,  and  know  to  the  contrary 
all  the  time.  Look  at  the  Blue  Book  (Cd.  No.  1761 — anybody 
can  buy  it,  or  see  it  at  a  Reference  Library),  prepared  for  the 
Cabinet's  late  fiscal  inquiry.  It  starts  by  saying — not  as  a  new 
discoveiT,  but  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge — that  *the 
whole  of  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  between  any 
country  and  the  outside  world  ....  must  balance  one  another.* 
It  gives  the  average  excess  of  Imports  over  Exports,  as  regards 
this  country,  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  a  year.  How 
is  this  balanced  P  By  the  sending  away  of  Mr.  Seddon's  one 
thousand  tons  of  golden  sovereigns?  No;  the  Blue  Book  says  no 
such  stupid  thing.  It  refers  to  the  facts  already  known  to  them 
ally  that  *the  earnings  of  our  carrying  trade,'  and  the  *  income 
from  foreign  investments,'  make  up  the  difference.  It  shows  how 
estimates  have  been  arrived  at,  and  from  what  sources,  as  to  the 
amounts  of  each  of  these  ;  and  points  the  conclusion  that  these 
two  items  are  '  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
average  excess  of  imports.'  Our  Statesmen  had  all  this  before 
them  when  they  spoke  and  tried  to  alarm  us.  By  the  way,  this 
same  Blue  Book  tells  us  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
lumped  together,  show  an  average  excess  of  imports  over 
Alports.  If  we  are  to  believe  our  new  teachers,  then,  the 
planet  must  be  getting  poorer  every  year! 


8.  FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

With  all  our  ports  wide  open,  and  inviting  competition 
from  aU  the  winds  that  blow,  we  are  of  course  more  exposed  to 
it  than  protected  nations  are.  But  I  boldly  maintain  that  it 
does  us  good*  It  puts  us  on  our  mettle — ^keeps  us  up  to  the 
mark.  £>me  people  seem  to  think  that  England  is  entitled  by 
Nature  to  have  a  monopoly  in  manufacturing.  We  never  did 
have  a  monopoly,  never  shall,  and  never  ought  to.  Other 
people  in  the  world  are  clever  and  ingenious,  as  well  as  we ; 
and  when  their  productions  come  into  Commercial  rivalry  with 
otuv,  it  seems  the  littlest  of  Little- Englandism  to  go  about 
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whimpering  and  whining  for  Protection.  Mind,  I  do  not 
advocate  that  we  should  engage  in  the  race  for  mere  cheapness 
and  inferiority.  That  would  indeed  be  to  commit  industrial 
suicide.  Let  the  poorer  nations  flood  us  with  their  cheap  and 
inferior  productions.  They  are  using  up  their  human  capital ; 
some  day  they  will  see  their  folly.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
maintain  that  standard  of  quality  which  makes  our  productions 
welcome  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  every  market  there 
are  people  who  want  good  things,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them.  Those  are  the  people  we  should  cater  for ;  let  us  meet 
them  with  good  work,  new  invention,  and  ready  adaptability  to 
their  demands.  And  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  a  well-fed, 
well-paid,  well-taught,  and  capable  working  population. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  mortal  strife  we  Englishmen  believe 
ourselves  to  be  a  match  for  any  country  under  the  sun,  and 
history  has  justified  that  belief.     Don't  let  us,  then,  show  the 
craven  cowardice  of  giving  in  at  the  faintest  threat  of  industrial 
competition.     We  always  have  held  our  own,  and  always  shall. 
There  was  a  real  peril  that  threatened  us,  and  is  threatening  as 
now.     We  met  it,  and  are  meeting  it,  like  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  didn't  know  they  were  beaten  at  Waterloo.     It 
was  that  the  competing  nations  had  got  a  long  start  of  us  in 
the  matter  of  education,  especiallv  in  that  kind  of  knowledge 
that  came  to  be  known  as  technical  education.     We  awoke  to 
that  fact  suddenly,  as  it  were,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Education 
Act  of  1870.     We  had  a  long  leeway  to  fetch  up,  and  we  are 
far  from  being  abreast  of  our  competitors  now ;  but  there  is  a 
vast  difierence  between  the  England   of  that  day  and   this. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  stimulus,  we  should  probably  hare 
heard    nothing    of    National    Education.       And    the    Prime 
Minister,  in  his  She£Seld  speech,  actually  refers  to  this  un- 
easiness— this  'growing  imeasiness' — as  one   reason   why   we 
should  what  he  calls  reform  our  fiscal  system.     What!  take 
away  the  very  stimulus  that  set  us  in  motion  !     Return  to  that 
state  of  things  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Huskisson  —  one 
of  the  n'and  old  Free  Trade  reformers — as  the  '  chilling  and 
benumbing  efiect  of  being  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by 
the  indolent  security  of  a  prohibitive  system ! '     Do  away  with 
this  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  the 
time  when  one    of    the  squirearchy  said   in  the  House   of 
Commons,  that  if  an  agricultural  labourer  had  been  taught 
how  to  guide  a  plough,  he  knew  all  that  was  necessary  for  him 
to  know! 

We  are  told  that  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face  from  foreign 
competition ;  that  the  foreigner  will  steal  our  industries  from 
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MB  one  by  one,  till  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  be  starved 
•out.  Not  one  old  man  wbo  reads  tnis  but  has  beard  that  tale' 
all  his  life.  The  gloomy  prophecy,  so  it  was  said,  was  always 
■on  the  very  point  of  being  fulfilled :  we  might  have  escaped  so  far 
by  this  or  that  accidental  circumstance ;  but  now — now  the 
blow  was  going  to  fall.  Exactly  what  is  being  told  us  now 
was  told  fifty  years  ago;  and  long  before  this,  had  the 
prophecy  been  true,  we  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  and 
mipoverished  people;  yet  here  we  are,  still  first  among  the 
nations.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  large — too  large — proportion  of  us  are  living  below  the 
poverty  line.  But  that  line  is  placed  much  higher  now  than 
it  was  then.  Mr.  Rowntree  names,  I  think,  twenty-five 
shillings  as  the  minimum  weekly  income  to  provide  simple 
.necessaries  for  an  ordinary  working-class  family.  Why,  I  who 
write  this  have  lived  in  a  time  when  that  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  noble  income ;  when  what  we  now  call 
necessaries  were  utterly  beyond  our  reach ;  when  stint  and 
pinch  and  hunger  were  the  ordinary  every-day  couditions  of 
working-class  life.  That  many  of  the  workers  live  below  the 
present  standard  of  living  is  too  true  ;  but  the  fact — the  com- 
pensating fact — remains,  that  the  standard  has  been  greatly 
Taised. 

New  Protectionists  glibly  tell  us  that  we  must  not  by  any 
means  ascribe  all  this  improvement  to  Free  Trade.  It  is 
curious  that  in  the  same  breath  they  tell  us  that  the  advance 
•other  nations  have  made  is  all  due  to  Protection.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  all  made  progress  together;  the  world — the 
western  world  at  least— does  not  stand  stilL  Our  new 
teachers,  in  a  somewhat  inconsistent  manner,  remind  us  that 
we  managed  to  get  on,  and  do  great  things,  while  we  were 
still  under  Protection.  So  we  did  under  tinder  boxes.  Steam 
power,  railways,  electricity,  invention  and  scientific  discovery 
of  all  kinds,  nave  helped  us  forward  to  where  we  are.  But 
these  are  the  effects,  not  the  causes  of  progress ;  they  are  the 
fruito  of  human  energy,  not  the  origin  of  it.  The  point  is, 
have  we  progressed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  protected  nations, 

•or  at  a  greater  rate  P  If  the  first,  the  argument  against  Free 
Trade  falls  to  the  ground ;  if  the  last,  then  the  argument  for 
it  is  immensely  strengthened.  They  tell  us  broadly  that  pro- 
tected countries  hare  outstripped  us.  If  old  coimtries  are 
meant  it  is  not  true ;  if  new  countries  are  meant  it  is  not  to 
the  point.      England  is  by   far   the   richest  of  all   the  old 

•countries.  En^sh  workers  are  better  paid,  better  housed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  fed  than  those  of  any  other  old 

.country  in  the  world.     As  for  new  countries,  all  the  conditions 
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are  different.  With  boundless  natural  resources,  all  crying- 
out  for  man  to  come  and  use  them,  labour  will  of  course  be 
highly  valued  and  highly  remunerated ;  but  it  is  Nature,  not 
Protection,  that  is  the  cause. 

A  quite  unexpected  sympathy  has  been  developed  lately 
for  the  miseries  of  those  who  have  been  forced  into  new  em- 
ployments through  the  intrusion  of  the  foreigner.  But  this 
is  what  we  have  always  been  subject  to  from  tne  intrusion  of 
labour-s*'ving  machinery.  Never  without  struggles  and  priva- 
tion and  bitter  sense  of  injury,  in  some  cases  leading  to 
revenge.  We  were  always  told  that  it  was  for  our  good,  or 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  of  which  we  were  a  part.  We 
were  none  too  gently  reminded  that  we  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress,  that  our  petty  interest  must  give  way  to  the 
general  interest.  Not  much  solicitude,  I  fear,  was  felt  when 
screw-making  machinery  displaced  hand  labour.  This  argu- 
ment, be  it  good  or  bad,  surely  has  some  application  here.  It 
is  for  the  good  of  the  world,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  that  we 
should  employ  ourselves  on  what  we  can  do  better  than  others, 
and  exchange  with  these  others  for  things  which  they  can  do 
better  than  we.  This  is  the  very  A  B  C  of  Free  Trade — 
exchange  of  aptitude  against  aptitude ;  labour  that  is  natural 
to  us  against  labour  that  it  foreign  to  us.  And  in  all  such 
exchanges  each  party  is  the  gainer  as  well  as  all  the  world. 


4.  HOSTILE  FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

Ah  !  but — ^it  will  be  instantly  said — we  haven't  got  that  ideal 
Free  Trade ;  the  foreigner  does  not  exchange  with  us  fairly  on 
the  lines  you  lay  down  True  ;  and  in  this  world,  my  friend, 
no  ideal  was  ever  perfectly  realised,  or  ever  will  be.  It  is  a 
galling  fact  that  tne  foreigner  tries  to  shut  out  our  native 
productions  by  a  wall  of  protective  tariffs  ;  but  we  still  manage 
to  get  round  that  wall,  or  over  it,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  other  of  our  competitors.  This  victimised  country  sellft 
more  goods  to  the  foreigner  than  anv  other  country  that  can  be 
named.  An  old  adage  tells  us  to  '  let  well  alone.'  Looked  at 
in  one  light,  it  is  a  sort  of  compliment  to  us  that  the  foreigner 
is  afraid  of  our  competition  in  his  markets;  looked  at  in 
another,  it  is  a  proof  that  our  goods  are  so  marketable  that 
he  cannot  shut  them  out,  do  what  he  will.  Is  not  thia  an 
incentive  to  us  to  do  better  and  better,  so  that  our  foragn 
customers  may  be  more  determined  to  have  our  goods,  however 
they  may  be  hindered  by  their  governments  P  One  word  here. 
There  seems  to  be  •  a  hazy  sort  of  a  notion  about  that  gopem- 
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ntefiti*  trade  with  one  another.  Everybody,  somehow  drops 
into  that  way  of  talking ;  and  the  sentences  immediately  above 
have  caught  the  prevailing  tone.  But  we  ought  to  have  clearer 
ideas  about  *the  matter,  and  see  that  the  trade  of  one  country 
with  another  consists  of  a  multitude  of  transactions  between 
individuals  who  have  only  their  own  interests  to  serve.  One 
trader  would  have  English  goods  in  because  he  can  find  ready 
sale  for  them ;  another  would  shut  them  out  because  they 
hinder  the  sale  of  the  home-made  article.  Our  trade  with  any 
foreign  country  depends  primarily  on  the  number  of  people 
who  want  our  goods  ;  and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  on  the  push 
and  enterprise  of  the  dealers  who  sell  them.  Should  it  not  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  us  that  no  tariff  wall  was  ever  built  high 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  keep  us  out  P 

We  ought  also  to  have  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  mixed  motives^ 
which  have  prompted  the  building  of  these  tariff  walls. 
Probably  the  first  motive  was  to  raise  revenue,  and  incidentally^ 
to  give  opportunity  for  infant  industries  to  spring  up.  In  after 
time,  as  these  grew  and  grew,  each  became  a  huge  vested 
interest,  that  most  powerfiil  and  most  awkward  of  all  the 
factors  that  statesmen  have  to  deal  with.  Why  do  the  pro- 
tected nations  so  obstinately  cling  to  Protection  ?  Here  is  the 
sufiScient  answer.  Because  they  can't  help  themselves.  The 
worst  of  a  protective  policy  is,  that,  once  sown,  it  takes^ 
such  root  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  In- 
dustries which  have  grown  in  a  protected  soil  cannot  live 
in  any  other,  any  more  than  a  man  who  has  never  used  his 
own  limbs  can  do  without  crutches.  Oobden  foretold  that 
all  the  world  would  adopt  Free  Trade  within  five  years. 
He  was  a  sanguine  man,  and  he  believed  it,  but  scarcely  any 
other  of  the  leaders  did.  Peel  was  under  no  such  delusion. 
The  failure  of  Cobden*s  prophecy  is  now  nonsensically  cited  as  a 
proof  that  Free  Trade  has  failed;  the' old  free  traders  would 
haTe  laughed  &t  such  a  notion.  Perhaps  Cobden  said  some- 
foolish  things.  So,  for  that  matter,  did  Shakespere;  and  so 
does  even  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Then  the  question  arises : 
why  should  we  be  the  only  free  importing  nation?  Well, 
the  sufficient  answer  is  that  it  has  paid  us  to  be  so ;  but 
there  is  another  and  a  better  answer,  ^d  that  is  that  freely 
imported  food  is  a  vital  necessity  to  us.  England  is  the  only 
country  that  cannot  feed  itself.  Some  protected  old  countries 
certaiidy  import  com  to  a  small  extent,  but  they  send  out  food 
of  other  kinds  in  exchange  for  it.  This  island  alone  is  not  able 
to  grow  su£Scient  to  feed  its  population ;  and,  therefore,  Freo 
Trade  in  food,  which  carries  with  it  Free  Trade  in  all  other  things^ 
ifl  c»flseDtial  to  our  national  existence. 
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In  one  sense — an  indirect  sense  I  admit — Protection  in 
•other  countries  operates  as  Protection  to  us.  Here,  everything 
^ars  its  natural  price;  there,  prices  are  artificially  raised. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  most  protected  country  of 
4dl — the  United  States.  Their  industries  have,  as  it  were,  been 
ffrown  under  glass ;  they  flourish,  but  do  so  in  unnatural  con- 
ditions ;  take  off  the  glass  roof,  and  they  might  wither  and  die. 
Has  anybody  ever  reflected  what  would  have  happened  to  us, 
had  the  Great  Republic  grown  in  the  open  air  of  Free  Trade, 
instead  of  the  forcing  air  of  Protection  P  With  its  boundless 
natural  advantages,  it  ought  to  have  been  the  cheapest  country 
in  the  world  to  live  in,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the 
•dearest.  Could  we,  loaded  with  ancient  feudal  fetters,  have 
stood  against  it  P  Imagination  is  lost  in  contemplating  that 
vast  continent,  containing  within  itself  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  peopled  with  the  same  race  as  we  ourselves,  with  no 
Land  Laws,  Established  Church,  or  Hereditary  Legislation; 
free  as  air  to  mould  their  own  destiny  and  build  up  their 
nation  as  they  would ;  what  would  have  become  of  us  if  they 
had  chosen  Free  Trade  instead  of  Protection?  We  should 
then  indeed  have  sunk  to  the  fifth-rate  position  which  the 
.fiscal  wiseacres  are  prophesying  for  us  now. 

The  most  crazy  argument  of  all  is  that  Protection  gives 
special  facilities  fer  '  dumping.'     We  might  consider  dumping 
incredible,  only  we  know  that  it  is  done.     Shopkeepers  dump 
when  they  sell  off  under  cost  price  to  clear.     Manufacturers 
•dump  when  they  sell  goods  at  any  price  to  meet  a  bill,  and  also 
when  they  send  old  and  obsolete  stocks  to  be  sold  by  auction 
for  whatever  they  will  fetch.     Grocers  dump  when  they  sell 
sugar  without  profit  to  push  trade.     Drapers  do  the  same  when 
they  sell  goods  for  less  than  they  cost  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
^connection,  or  increase  their  account  with  the  wholesale  houses. 
And  it  may  be  that  merchants  and  large  manufacturers  some- 
times think  it  their  interest  to  capture  foreign*  markets  in  this 
way.     But  the  grotesque  thing  is  to  suppose  that  all  manu* 
f  ucturers  in  a  protected  country  will  think  it  sound  business  to 
do  so  regularly  and  constantly.     Protection,  it  is  said,  enables 
them  to  charge  what  they  like  to  their  regular  customers  at 
home,  who  are  helpless  victims,  and  to  go  on  producing  articles 
without  profit,  or  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  flood  distiint  markets  witk 
cheap  goods.     In  other  words,  they  can  make  fraudulent  profits 
at  home,  and  with  them  they  can  afford  to  make  losses  abrosd. 
The  thing  has  only  to  be  stated  to  show  its  absurdity.    Common 
jBense  prompts  the  question.  What  will  the  victimised  home 
x^onsumers  have  to  say  P     Be  sure  they  will  not  rest  quietly 
4inder    their   wrongs,   and   competition^   set    in    motion,   wiU 
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speedily  bring  matters  to  a  level.  Anyhow,  if  dumping  can  be 
made  a  successful  policy  for  a  time  on  one  side,  it  can  on  the 
other.  Two  can  play  at  that  game.  If  it  pays  the  foreign 
employer  to  dump,  and  keep  his  workmen  together  and  his 
plant  in  motion,  it  will  equally  pay  the  home  employer  to  do 
so.  If  it  pays  the  foreign  manuiacturer  to  enlarge  his  plant 
with  the  view  of  producing  cheaper,  it  will  pay  the  home 
manufacturer  to  do  the  same.  Nor  does  experience  square 
with  the  smug  assumption  that  large  concerns  always  pay  the 
best.* 


5.  A  FINAL  WORD. 

We  need  not  waste  time  in  considering  the  fantastic 
schemes  before  us.  The  Premier's  *  open  mind '  seems  to  have 
settled  down  on  a  vague  and  indefinite  scheme  of  Retaliation, 
not  put  forwaixi  as  a  Government  policy  to  be  enbodied  in  a 
Bill  when  Parliament  meets,  but  to  be  thrown  broadcast  among 
the  constituencies,  for  them  to  wrangle  over  till  the  next 
election.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  has  been  altered  many 
times,  and  no  doubt  will  be  again.  First,  it  was  dearer  food 
and  higher  wages;  then  it  was  dearer  food  and  old-age 
pensions  ;  then  it  was  dearer  bread  and  cheaper  tobacco ;  then 
it  was  dearer  bread  and  butter,  and  cheaper  tea  and  sugar. 
What  form  it  will  next  take  is  probably  imknown  even  to  its 
author. 

Whichever  or  whatever  form  the  new  policy  may  take  in 
the  end,  one  thing  about  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  meant  to  breach 
Free  Trade.  Now  I  most  earnestly — ^most  solemnly — ask  my 
countrymen  to  pause  before  they  consent  to  that.  The  nation 
settled  the  question  for  itself  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  after  a 
long  convulsive  struggle,  in  the  face  of  opposition  such  as  this 
generation  does  not  dream  of.  All  the  petty  fallacies  and 
dismal  forebodings  we  hear  of  now  are  but  faint  echoes  of  that 
opposition ;  and  they  were  met,  utterly  routed  and  destroyed, 
before  most  of  those  now  living  were  bom.  We  have  been 
bom  into  Free  Trade  ;  it  is  an  inheritance  ;  let  us  transmit  it 
intact  to  our  children.  Time  to  inquire  into  it  because  it  has 
lasted  so  long  P  The  Bill  of  Rights  has  lasted  longer  than  that; 
all  our  liberties  were  iounded  long  before  that.  Throughout 
our  glorious  history  freedom  has  *  broadened  slowly  down,'  and 
Free  Trade  is  a  part  of  that  history.  Revise  it  because  things 
hsve  chstaged  ?  If  they  have,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  making 
Free  Trade  more  necessary  to  us  than  ever.  We  have  more 
months  to  feed ;  we  have  a  better  standard  of  living  to  keep  up. 
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Has  Free  Trade  helped  ud  to  gain  this  better  staadard,  or  has 
it  not?  We  need  not  look  for  the  answer  in  a  maise  of 
statistics ;  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  our  condition  with  that  of 
•our  neighbour  nations  who  have  not  adopted  it,  but  who  have 
shared  with  us  all  the  other  elements  of  progress. 

To  come  to  particulars.  Let  us  endeavour  to  forecast  the 
course  which  the  new  policy  must  inevitably  take,  should  it 
-ever  be  set  in  motion.  The  first  step  would  be  to  appoint  a 
-committee  to  draw  up  a  tariff  scheme.  That  would  take 
months,  or  perhaps  years;  and  during  all  that  time  trade 
ivould  be  at  a  standstill,  just  as  it  has  been  and  is  now  in 
Australia.  Till  things  are  settled,  nobody  will  buy  except 
from  hand  to  m  )Uth,  for  who  knows  what  articles  will  be 
taxed,  or  how  much  P  That  fine  country  is  passing  through  a 
stagnation  such  as  it  never  knew  before  Then  during  that 
settlement,  or  on  the  heels  of  it,  a  host  of  big  and  little  trading 
interests  will  start  up  cryiug,  *  Me  !  Me !  Me ! '  '  My  trade 
'wants  more  protection  than  that  trade ;  if  you  protect  that, 
you  must  in  justice  give  me  double.'  'Talk  about  ten  per 
-cent. ! '  said  a  manufacturer  in  my  hearing  the  other  day ; 
'  1  shall  want  forty-seven  and  a  half.'  And  so  the  evil  thing 
will  grow, '  from  precedent  to  precedent,'  and  no  statesmanship 
in  the  world  can  stop  it.  Then,  simultaneously  with  this 
process,  must  come  protection  for  agriculture,  making  food 
dearer  for  workers  and  non- workers  alike.  Mechanics,  feeling 
this  pressure  will  compete  more  desperately  for  employment, 
and  bring  wages  down.  The  shipping  interest  will  lose  its 
proud  position  of  being  the  first  interest  in  the  nation,  and  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  depeudents  will  glut  the  laboor 
market,  more  than  rural  labour  does  now.  There  will  not  be 
more  work — not  so  much  as  now,  indeed — to  go  round ;  bat 
there  will,  there  must  be  taxed  food;  the  worker  will  come 
home  tired,  to  find  a  scanty  cupboard,  and  perhaps  to  hear  his 
children  crying  for  bread.  For  this  is  what  it  must  come  to, 
begin  Protection  at  which  end  you  wilL  Chamberlain's  or 
Balfour's  scheme,  it  matters  not.  The  one  begins  with  taxing 
food  ;  the  other  must  end  with  it,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow. 

Retaliation,  of  course,  means  'hitting  back/  It  is  the 
natural  instinct  of  an  Englishman  to  hit  back ;  but  he  should 
first  be  quite  sure  that  a  blow  has  been  aimed  at  him.  Hie 
protective  tariffs  of  our  fellow  nations  are  not  meant  so  much 
to  be  blows  to  us,  as  to  be  screens  and  defences  for  their  own 
people.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  we  are  to  threaten  them 
with  pains  and  penalties  unless  they  remove  the  shields  which 
— rightly  or  wrongly — ^they  believe  to  be  necessary  for  their 
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people.  Will  they  take  it  *  lying  down  ? '  or  will  they  feel  the 
same  provocation  as  we  should  feel  under  such  a  threat  ?  I 
will  not  befoul  my  nationality  by  suggesting  that  we  should  be 
afraid ;  but  it  is  not  the  part  of  brave  men  to  pick  quarrels : 
true  courage  lies  in  doing  right.  It  was  once  grandly  said  of 
Oladstone  that  his  foreign  policy  was  guided  by  one  principle 
—consideration  for  the  rights  of  other  people,  especially  if  those 
people  were  weak.  Let  us  keep  that  great  example  before  us ; 
let  us  regard  with  toleration  those  beliefs  and  practices  which 
our  sister  peoples  think— we  believe  mistakenly — to  be  right. 
But  the  peoples  we  should  threaten  are  not  weak  ;  they  are  as 
high-spirited,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  as  strong  as  we.  In 
any  retaliatory  war  of  tariffs,  would  there  not  inevitably  be 
some  pin-pricks — some  little  petty  irritations — that  would 
make  bad  blood  between  us?  Then  we  know  what  would 
happen.  We  must  strengthen  our  defences ;  more  millions 
must  be  spent  upon  our  Navy ;  those  who  grumble  would  be 
Little  Englanders,  and  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own. 
Oh !  we  know  it  all  by  heart.  My  friends,  be  sure  of  this, 
that  the  new  policy  win  lead,  not  only  to  dearer  food,  but  to 
heavier  taxation ;  to  a  scanty  cupboard  for  the  wife  and 
children,  and  perhaps — who  knows? — to  conscription  for  the 
sons  who  are  growing  up  to  manhood. 

And  the  Colonists — our  kith  and  kin  across  the  seas — 
should  they  not  pause  before  conmiitting  themselves  to  this 
corrupt  policy  which  is  pretended  to  l^  initiated  in  their 
behalf  ?  It  is  said  that  they  will  desert  us  unless  wc  make 
this  huckstering  bargain  with  them.  I  think  better  of  them 
than  that.  The  true  tie  between  us  is  one  of  blood-relation- 
ship ;  they  are  like  our  children  who  have  grown  up,  left  the 
parent  roof -tree,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  They  would  help 
us  if  we  were  in  trouble,  fight  for  us  if  we  were  in  danger,  and 

fmerally  hold  themselves  as  bound  to  us  in  filial  affection, 
ut  they  would  not  brook  our  interference  in  their  concerns, 
nor  should  we  offer  such  interference.  Their  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed clearly  enough  in  the  messages  which  have  come  to  us. 
*  Oh  !  yes,'  they  seem  to  say,  *  we  wUl  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment with  you  if  you  particularly  wish  it,  but — hands  off  our 
independence  I '  Let  them  take  it  to  heart,  that  mischief  will 
come  of  this — ^interference  will  come  of  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
now  only  stipulates  the  condition,  that  they  shall  not  set  up 
any  new  industries  ;  some  day  he  may  dictate  it ;  or,  if  not  he, 
some  future  pushful  Colonial  Secretary  may  take  it  into  his 
head  to  say: — 

'  There  is  much  more  than  suzerainty  in  question  here : 
there  is -sovereignty;   these  Colonies  are  a  part  of  our  Empire, 
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and  must  obey  our  laws,  and  share  our  burdens.'  Then  may 
come — which  God  forbid — a  repetition  of  the  old  stupidities 
which  lost  us  our  American  Colonies,  after  a  bloody  and 
fratricidal  war.  Thoughtful  men  will  discover  in  these  new 
proposals  the  possible  danger  of  losing  our  Colonies,  as  well.  a» 
the  dead  certainty  of  dearer  food  and  heavier  taxation  at  home. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  this  must  suffice.  I  will 
conclude  with  some  wise  words  uttered  by  a  Statesman  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  : — 

'I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although  it  is  very  im- 
probable, that  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering,  and  deceived 
by  misrepresentations,  the  working  classes  nught  be  foolish 
enough  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of 
the  country ;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of,  if  this  course  ia 
ever  taken — and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  to  recur, 
the  reaction  against  such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  conse- 
quences so  serious  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  thenct  A 
tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages.  It  would  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every  article 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.' 

These  words  so  clearly  describe  the  present  excuses  for  a  new 
policy,  and  so  accurately  foretell  its  consequences,  that  I  make 
no  apology  for  quoting  them.  Is  the  reader  curious  to  know 
what  Statesman  it  was  that  uttered  these  words  P  It  was  Mr» 
Chamberlain  himself. 


Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  at  the  foUowing  rates .-— 

^Copies     Is.  9d,:  Post  free,  2$.  Id. 

fiO      3s.  Od,;         „        S«.fti, 

100       U.9d.;  „        6s.  2d. 

2S0      an  l(^.ed.i  Carriage 

1000 £il5s.(id.\ Extra. 
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ELECTION    OF 

CODHTY  COUNCILLORS, 


Date  of  Election. 

The  Elections  for  the  County  Councils  must  take 
place  between  the  first  and  eighth  day  of  March,  the 
exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council,  and  if 
they  omit  to  fix  a  date  it  shall  be  the  eighth  day  of 
March.  The  Returning  Officqr  (excepting  as  regards 
an  electoral  division  co-extensive  with  or  wholly  com- 
prised in  a  municipal  borough,  when  the  Mayor  of  the 
borough  or  an  Alderman  of  the  borough  appointed  as 
his  substitute,  will  act)  shall  be  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  imless  he  is  a  candidate.  The  Elections  will 
be  held  under  the  Ballot  Act,  and  the  polls  will  be  open 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  All  officials  appointed  by  the 
Returning  Officer  will  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Term  of  Election. 

County  Councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  wliich  period  all  County  Councillors  vacate 
their  seats  together,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  a 
new  Election. 


Oualiflcation  for  Councillors. 

The  property  qualification  required  for  a  County 
Councillor  under  Sub-section  2  of  Section  11  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  is  in  effect  remoyed 
by  Sub-section  3  which  enacts  that :  —  "  Every  person 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be  a  Councillor, 
who  is  at  the  time  of  election  qualified  to  elect  to 
the  office  of  Councillor."  (This  Section  is  re-enacted 
by  Section  75  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888.) 
Hence,  all  that  is  required  to  qualify  for  election  as 
a  Councillor  is  that  he  should  either  be  on  the  List  of 
Resident  Voters,  or  on  the  List  of  Non-Resident 
Voters,  which  latter  List  comprises  those  voters 
occupying  property  within  the  County  and  residing 
within  fifteen  miles,  but  more  than  seven  miles  from 
the  County. 

But  also,  under  the  second  section  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  a  Peer  owning  property  in  the 
County,  or  any  person  registered  as  a  Parliamentary 
Voter  in  respect  of  the  ownership  qf  property,  situate 
within  the  County,  shall  "be  qualified  to  be  a  Councillor 
or  an  Alderman.  Ministers  of  Religion  possessing  the 
proper  qualification  are  eligible  as  Candidates  for  the 
County  Council.  Women  are  not  eligible  for  election 
as  County  Councillors. 


Nomination  of  Candidates. 

Nominations  must  be  in  writing,  according  to  fomi, 
there  being  a  proposer,  a  seconder,  and  eight  assenting 
Electors  to  each  I4omination,  all  of  whom  must  be  on 
the  Register  of  Voters  for  the  Electoral  District  for 
which  the  Nomination  is  made.  The  Returning  Officer 
will  provide  the  Nomination  papers.      The  Nonunation 


Papers  must  be  delivered  to  the  Returning  Officer  by 
the  Candidate  or  his  proposer  or  seconder. 

The  Returning  Officer  will,  in  the  public  notice  of 
the  date  fixed  for  the  Election,  also  state  the  date  for 
Nomination  and  the  place  where  such  Nomination  will 
be  held. 

Candidates  may  withdraw  from  their  Candidature 
by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  Returning  Officer 
before  2  p.m.  on  the  day  following  the  last  day  of 
Nomination. 

The  Returning  Officer  will  send  notice  to  each 
Candidate  of  his  Nomination,  and  he  or  his  Deputy  will 
sit  between  2  and  4  o'clock  on  the  day  following  the 
Momination,  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  every  objec- 
tion made  in  writing  to  a  Nomination  Paper. 

Each  Candidate  (or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  his  proposer  or  seconder)  may,  in  writing, 
appoint  a  person  to  act  as  his  agent,  to  attend  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Nomination  Papers,  but  notice  of  such 
appointment  must  be  given  to  the  Returning  Officer 
before  5  p.m.  of  the  last  day  for  the  delivery  of  Nomina  - 
tion  Papers. 

No  one  save  the  Candidates  and  their  Agents  will 
be  entitled  to  be  .heard  at  the  Examination  of  the 
Nomination  Papers. 

The  decision  of  a  Returning  Officer  if  disallowing 
an  objection  to  a  Nomination  Paper  shall  be  final,  but 
if  allowing  an  objection  it  is  subject  to  reversal  on 
petition  questioning  the  election  or  return.  The  decision 
of  his  Deputies  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  County 
Returning  Officer. 

The  Nomination  shall  take  place  not  more  than  6 
days  and  not  less  than  4  days  from  the  date  fixed  for 
the  election. 


Electors. 

County  Electors  comprise  the  following  three  classes 
of  Occupiers : — 

1. — All  Voters  in  Municipal  Boroughs  on  Division  One  or  Three 
of  the  Register. 

2.— All  other  persons,  male  or  female,  in  other  townships,  parishes, 
&c.,  in  the  County  who  are  possessed  of  the  qualifications 
which  confer  the  Municipal  Franchise,  and  whose  names  are 
on  the  Register. 

The  qualification  for  the  Municipal  Franchise,  as  applied  to 
the  New  County  Electors,  are  briefly  the  following : — 

A  person  may  be  registered  as  a  County  Elector,  who— 

(a)    Is  of  full  age ; 

(3)  Has  occupied  for  I2  months  up  to  and  iDcIusive  of  the  X5th  of  July  in 
any  year  a  house,  warehouse,  counting-bouse,  shop  or  building  in  the 
County;  [orbas  "succeeded  to  tbe  aualifyhig  property  by  descent, 
marriiu^e,"  &c.  Sec.  33  of  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  45  and  46 
Vic,  Cap.  50]; 

{c)  Has  re=iided  during  the  12  months  in  the  County  or  within  7  miles 
thereof ; 

{a)  Has  been  rated  for  the  qualifying  property  to  all  poor  rates  made  during 
tbe  12  months ;  and 

{i)  Has  paid  before  July  20th  all  such  Vates,  including  any  County  rates, 
payable  up  to  the  preceding  January  5tb ; 

ProTidad  he  or  she  is  not  an  alien :  or  has  not  received  parochial  relief 
other  than  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  or  medicine  during  the  12 
months ;  or  is  not  disentitled  under  any  Act  of  Pariiament. 

3  —Any  person  who  has  occupied,  as  o wrier  or  tenant  during  the 
whole  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  15th  day  of  July, 
any  land  or  tenement  of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  County  or  within  7  miles  thereof  during 
6  months  immediately  preceding  the  15th  day  of  July. 

The  qualifying  property  need  not  be  the  same 
property  during  the  12  months,  or  in  the  same  township 
or  parish,  but  it  must  be  within  the  same  County ;  and 
in  the  case  of  each  Borough  made  into  a  separate 
County,  it  must  be  within  that  Borough. 

Persons  possessing  the  Lodger,  Service,  or  Owner- 
ship Franchise  cannot  vote  for  a  County  Councillor. 


Single  women  possessing  the  necessary  qualification 
can  vote,  but  married  women  are  not  so  entitled. 

The  only  questions  a  Presiding  Officer  can  ask  a 
Voter  presenting  himself  to  vote  are .  "  Are  you  the 
person  enrolled  ia  the  Register  of  County  Electors  for 
this  Electoral  Division,"  or  '*  Have  you  already  voted  at 
the  present  election  in  this  or  any  other  Electoral 
Division  "  and  no  other  inquiry  or  any  objection  shall  be 
permitted  at  an  Election  as  to  the  right  of  any  person 
to  vote. 

Copies  of  Registers,  d:c. 

Copies  of  the  Register  of  Voters  for  Electoral 
Divisions  can  be  obtained  at  a  fixed  rate  of  charge 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  each  county.  These 
Lists  must  be  ready  not  later  than  the  20th  of  December 
in  every  year. 

Election  Expenses  of  Candidates. 

These  are  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  Candidate  in 
promoting  his  election  as  a  County  Councillor,  and  are 
borne  by  himself. 

The  maximum  of  a  Candidate's  election  expenses 
is  £25,  and,  if  the  number  of  electors  in  the  Electoral 
Division  exceeds  500,  an  additional  amount  of  three- 
pence for  each  elector  above  the  first  500. 

All  claims  against  a  Candidate  must  be  sent  in  to 
him  v^ithin  14  days  after  the  date  of  election,  or  they 
will  be  barred,  and  all  accounts  must  be  paid  within  21 
days  after  the  date  of  the  election. 

Within  28  days  after  the  date  of  the  election  every 
Candidate  shall  send  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 
a  return  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  him  or  his  Agent, 
with  bills  stating  particulars  and  receipts  and  vouchers 
(save  for  amounts  under  twenty  shillings)  accompanied 


by  a  d3cIaration  made  by  the  Candidate  before  a  justice 
in  the  usual  form. 

Number  of  Committee  Rooms. 

There  may  be  hired  for  payment  one  Committee 
Room  for  the  Electoral  Division,  and  if  the  number  of 
electors  exceeds  2,000,  one  additional  Committee  Room 
for  every  2,000  electors,  or  part  of  2,000  electors,  over 
and  above  the  first  2,000. 

Any  number  of  rooms  gratuitously  lent  may  be 
used. 

No  Committee  Room  can  be  on  licensed  premises, 
or  in  any  club  where  food  or  drink  is  sold  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises. 

Public  Elementary  Schools  may  be  used  as  Com- 
mittee Rooms  in  County  Council  Elections. 

Number  of  Clerks  and  Niessengers. 

1.  The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed 
is  two  for  an  Electoral  Division,  and  if  the  number  in 
such  Electoral  Division  exceeds  2,000,  one  additional 
person  for  every  thousand  and  incomplete  part  of  a 
thousand  electors  over  and  above  the  said  2,000,  and 
such  persons  may  be  employed  as  clerks  and  messengers, 
or  in  either  capacity. 

2.  One  polling  or  personation  agent  may  be  em- 
ployed in  each  polling  station.  A  person  employed  for 
payment  as  above,  if  an  Elector,  may  not  vote. 

Printing. 

No  bill,  placard,  poster,  or  other  publication,  havinjj 
reference  to  the  election,  may  be  put  up  or  published, 
which  does  not  boar  on  its  face  the  name  and  addre>s 
of  the  printer  and  publisher. 


Conveyance  of  Voters  to  or  from  the  Poll. 

All  payments  for  conveyance,  whether  by  horses, 
carriages,  or  rail,  are  illegal. 

Knowingly  to  make  or  receive  such  payment  is  an 
illegal  practice,  which,  if  committed  by  the  Candidate  or 
any  Agent  of  the  Candidate,  may  avoid  the  election. 

The  loans  of  carriages  or  horses  kept  for  hire 
are  illegal,  neither  can  such  carriages  or  horses  be  hired, 
borrowed,  or  used.  Violation  of  this  rule  is  an  "  illegal 
practice." 

Any  elector  may  hire  a  vehicle  or  an  animal  (from 
a  livery  stable  keeper,  &c.)  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  himself  carried  to  the  poll. 

Several  electors  may  join  in  hiring  a  vehicle  or 
animal  at  their  joint  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
themselves  so  conveyed. 

Voters  so  proceeding  to  the  poll  as  above  should 
beware  not  to  give  a  "  lift  "  to  anyone  who  is  also  on  the 
way  to  the  poll,  unless  such  person  share  the  cost  of  the 
drive. 

Any  voter  who  allows  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  or 
from  the  poll  in  a  hired  vehicle  is  equally  liable  to 
punishment  as  the  person  who  conveys  him. 

Assent. 

If  a  Candidate  appoint  an  Agent,  notice,  by  the 
Candidate,  of  such  appointment  must  be  given  to  the 
Returning  Officer  one  clear  day  before  the  polling  day. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  an  Agent  for 
services  rendered  during  the  Election. 

Personation  Agents. 

A  Candidate  may  appoint  one  Agent  for  each 
polling  station  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  personation. 


Notice  of  such  appointment  should  be  given,  by  the 
Candidate,  to  the  Returning  Officer  one  clear  day  before 
the  day  of  polling,  and  on  entering  the  polling  station 
the  Agent  should  produce  the  appointment,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  secrecy,  properly  made. 

Counting  Agents. 

A  Candidate  may  appoint  -iVgents  to  attend  the 
counting  of  the  votes  Notice  of  such  appointments 
must  be  given  by  the  Candidate  one  clear  day  before 
the  day  of  polling,  and  on  entering  the  place  of  counting, 
the  Agent  must  produce  his  appointment,  together  with 
the  declaration  of  secrecy  properly  made. 

Corrupt  and   Illegal   Practices. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  (Municipal  Election)  Act, 
1884,  applies  to  election  of  County  Councillors,  and  all 
the  penalties,  together  with  the  loss  of  seat  and 
imprisonment  will  apply  to  Candidates,  Agents,  an<l 
Voters,  for  bribery,  treating,  unauthorised  employment, 
and  payment  for  conveyance  of  Voters  to  the  Poll. 


PuUitbed  by    the  Liberal  PabliattioD  Departiseat  (in  coBPcctioo   %rikh  the  Natiooal  Liberal 

Federatioa  and    the  Liberal     Central  A»Bociation)|    4a    Parliament   Street,    Lcndom,   S.W.. 

and  prbted  by  Bower*  Brother*,  89  Biackfriar*  Road,  London,  S.B. 

Price  Id. 
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Borougl)  Councillors 

(ENQLAND     AND     WALES.     EXCEPT     LONDON).* 


DATE  OF  ELECTION.        « 

The  ordinary  day  of  Election  of  Borough  Councillors  is  the 
first  of  November,  but  when  this  falls  on  a  Sunday  the  Election 
must  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

On  a  Casual  Vacancy  the  Election  is  to  be  held  within 
fourteen  days  after  notice  in  writing  of  the  vacancy  has  been 
given  to  the  Mayor  or  Town  Clerk  by  two  burgesses,  and  is  to 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Election  to  fill  an 
ordinary  vacancy. 

Contested  Elections  are  held  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ballot  Act  of  1872,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882, 
and  the  polls  must  be  kept  open  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  (A 
voter  who  has  received  his  ballot  paper  before  8  p.m.  is  entitled 
to  mark  his  paper  and  place  it  in  the  ballot  box  if  the  hour  has 
actually  struck  before  voting).  All  oflScials  appointed  by  the 
Returning  Oflficer  must  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

RETURNING    OFFICER. 

At  an  Election  of  Councillors  for  a  whole  Borough  or  of 
Elective  Auditors  the  Mayor  shall  be  the  Returning  Officer. 

A  Mayor  who  is  returning  officer  for  a  Municipal  Borough 
is  disqualified  for  Election  as  a  councillor  unless  another  is 
appointed  Returning  Officer  in  his  place. 

In  a  Municipal  Borough  divided  into  Wards,  the  Returning 
Officer  shall  be  an  Alderman  assigned  to  each  ward  for  that 
purpose  by  the  council  at  its  first  statutory  meeting  on  the  9th 
November. 


•   Municipal  or  County  Borough. 


TERM    OP     OFFICE. 

The  Term  of  Office  of  a  councillor  is  three  years.  On  the 
ordinary  day  of  Election  in  every  year,  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  Councillors  for  the  Borough,  or  for  the  ward  as  the 
case  may  be,  go  out  of  office.  The  third  to  go  out  are  the 
Councillors  who  have  been  longest  in  office  without  re-election. 

A  Councillor  Elected  on  a  casual  vacancy  holds  office  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
Elected. 

QUALIFICATION    OF    COUNCILLOR. 

Any  male  person  is  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be  a 
Councillor,  who  is  enrolled  and  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
burgess,  or  is  at  the  time  of  election  qualified  to  elect  to  the 
office  of  Councillor,  or  who,  being  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
burgess  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  residence,  is  resident 
beyond  seven  miles  but  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Borough,  and 
is  entered  in  the  separate  Non-Resident  List. 

Infants,  aliens,  bankrupts,  persons  in  holy  orders  or  who 
are  regular  ministers  of  dissenting  congregations,  officers  of  the 
regular  forces  on  the  active  list,  women,  persons  holding  offices 
of  profit  under  the  Corporation,  or  interested,  either  personally 
or  by  partnership  in  Corporation  contracts,  are  disqualified. 

NOMINATION    OF    CANDIDATES. 

Nominations  must  be  in  writing  according  to  form.  The 
nomination  papers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Town  Clerk. 
Each  nomination  must  be  subscribed  by  two  burgesses  of  the 
borough  (or  in  a  borough  divided  into  wards,  of  the  ward),  as 
proposer  and  seconder,  and  by  eight  other  burgesses  of  the 
borough  or  ward,  as  assenting  to  the  nomination.  A  candidate 
may,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should,  have  more  than  one 
nomination  paper.  The  nomination  paper  must  be  fully  filled 
in  before  being  signed,  and  no  burgess  may  sign  a  nominatior 
paper  in  or  for  more  than  one  ward  at  the  same  Election,  noi 
may  he  sign  more  nominations  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be 
filled. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  filling  up  the  nomination 
papers,  and  where  it  is  possible  only  those  burgesses  whose 
names  are  correctly  entered  in  the  burgess  roll  should  sign  so 
that  the  entry  in  the  nomination  and  in  the  burgess  roll  might 
agree,  but  in  case  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  signature  and 
'^he  manner  in  which  the  name  is  printed  in  the  burgess  roll,  the 


words  "  described  on  the  burgess  roll  as  (so-and-so),"  should  be 
written  after  the  signature.  It  is  essential  also  that  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the  assenting 
burgesses  as  they  appear  on  the  roll  should  be  correctly  entered 
in  the  nomination  paper. 

The  nomination  papers  must  be  delivered  personally  by  the 
Candidate,  or  his  proposer  or  seconder,  at  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  seven  days  at  least  before  the  day  of  Election,  and  before 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  for  delivery  of 
nomination  papers,  and  the  Town  Clerk  shall  forthwith  send 
notice  of  every  such  nomination  to  each  candidate.  (The  latest 
day  before  the  Annual  Election  would  be  October  24th,  subject 
to  the  statutory  provision    as  to  Sundays.) 

A  Candidate  may  (if  there  are  more  Candidates  than 
vacancies  to  be  filled)  withdraw  from  his  Candidature  by  notice 
signed  by  him  and  delivered  at  the  Town  Clerk's  office  not  later 
than  2  p.m.  on  the  day  next  after  the  last  day  of  delivery  of 
nomination  papers. 

The  Mayor  attends  at  the  Town  Hall  on  that  day  for  a 
sufficient  time  between  the  hours  of  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  every  objection  made  in  writing  to  a 
nomination  paper. 

Each  Candidate  (or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  his  proposer  or  seconder)  may,  in  writing,  appoint  a 
person  to  act  as  his  agent,  to  attend  the  scrutiny  of  the 
nomination  papers,  but  notice  of  such  appointment  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Town  Clerk  at  the  time  the  nominations  are 
made,  or  before  5  p.m.  of  the  last  day  for  the  delivery  of 
Nomination  Papers. 

No  one  save  the  Candidates  and  their  duly  appointed 
Agents  will  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Examination  of  the 
nomination  papers. 

The  decision  of  the  Mayor  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and, 
if  disallowing  an  objection  shall  be  final,  but  if  allowing  an 
objection  it  is  subject  to  reversal  on  petition  questioning  the 
election  or  return. 

Any  person  who  corruptly  induces  or  procures  any  other 
person  to  withdraw  from  being  a  Candidate  in  consideration  of 
any  payment  or  promise  of  payment  is  guilty  of  illegal  payment, 
as  is  also  any  person  withdrawing  in  pursuance  of  such 
inducement  or  procurement. 


Four  clear  days  prior  to  the  election  the  Town  Clerk  must 
publish  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  persons  validly 
nominated,  and  the  names  of  their  proposers  and  seconders. 
The  notice  to  be  fixed  on  the  Town  Hall,  and  in  case  of  Ward 
Elections  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  each  ward.  The  results 
of  any  uncontested  elections  must  be  published  not  later  than 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  Election. 

WHO    MAY    ELECT. 

The  Burgess  Roll  for  Municipal  Boroughs  is  made  up  of 
Divisions  i.  and  1 1 1.  of  the  Register  of  Occupation  Voters. 

Women  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  are  therefore 
eligible  to  vote  for  Town  Councillors  although  not  to  sit  as  such 
— but  persons  possessing  the  Lodger,  Service  or  Ownership 
Franchises  are  not  eligible  to  vote. 

A  burgess  cannot  vote  in  more  than  one  ward  at  the  same 
Election. 

To  prevent  personation  the  presiding  officer  shall,  if  required 
by  a  candidate  or  his  appointed  agent,  put  to  any  person 
presenting  himself  to  vote  the  following  questions,  or  either  of 
them. 

(a).  Are  you  the  person  enrolled  in  the  burgess  (or  ward) 
roll  now  in  force  for  this  borough  (or  ward)  as  follows  :  — 
(reading  the  entry  from  the  roll). 

(b).  Have    you  already   voted   at  the  present  Election  in 
this  or  any  other  ward  ? 

The  vote  of  a  person  so  challenged  shall  not  be  received 
until  he  has  answered  these  questions  or  either  of  them,  and  any 
person  making  a  false  answer  thereto  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  other  questions  can  be  put,  nor  enquiry  be  permitted 
at  an  Election  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote. 

The  judicious  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
candidate's  personation  agent  in  the  case  of  persons  presenting 
themselves  to  vote,  who  it  is  believed  are  not  the  persons  they 
represent  themselves  to  be,  is  strongly  advised.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  Ward  Roll  supplied  to  the  Personation  Agent, 
should  be  carefully  entered  up  with  full  particulars  against  their 
names  of  those  who  have  died,  or  are  known  to  be  ill,  or  absent, 
or  who  from  any  other  cause  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
record  their  vote. 


COPIES    OP    THE    BURQE88    ROLL. 

Copies  of  the  Burgess  Roll  can  be  obtained  from  the  Town 
Clerk  at  a  charge  fixed  by  the  local  authority.  The  Burgess 
Roll  must  be  ready  not  later  than  the  20th  October  in  each 
year. 

Where  the  Borough  has  no  wards  the  Bui^ess  Roll  shall  be 
made  in  one  General  Roll  for  the  whole  Borough.  Where  the 
Borough  has  wards  the  Burgess  Roll  shall  be  ma<Je  up  in  separate 
rolls  called  Ward  Rolls,  one  for  each  ward,  and  these  Ward  Rolls 
may  be  purchased  singly. 

CANDIDATE'S    ELECTION    EXPENSES. 

These  are  expenses  incurred  by  a  Candidate  in  promoting 
his  Election  as  Town  Councillor.  The  official  expenses  of  the 
Returning  Officer  are  not  paid  by  the  Candidates  as  in  the  case 
of  Parliamentary  Elections. 

The  maximum  amount  allowed  where  the  number  of 
electors  in  a  Borough  or  Ward  does  not  exceed  500  is  ;£'25.  An 
additional  amount  of  threepence  is  allowed  for  each  elector 
above  the  first  five  hundred  electors. 

Where  there  are  two  joint  Candidates  at  an  Election  the 
maximum  amount  of  expenses  shall,  for  each  of  such  joint 
Candidates,  be  reduced  by  one-fourth,  or  if  their  are  more  than 
two  joint  Candidates,  by  one-third. 

Candidates  who  by  themselves  or  their  Agents  hire  or  use 
the  same  Committee  Rooms,  employ  the  same  clerks  or 
messengers,  or  polling  agents,  or  publish  a  joint  address  are 
deemed  to  be  joint  Candidates. 

The  following  persons  may  be  employed  for  payment : — 

(i)  Two  Clerks  or  Messengers  (who  may  be  employed  in 
either  capacity)  where  the  electors  in  the  Borough  or 
Ward  do  not  exceed  two  thousand,  and  one 
additional  Clerk  or  Messenger  for  every  thousand 
electors  or  part  of  one  thousand  over  and  above  the 
said  two  thousand. 

(2)  One  Polling  or  Personation  Agent  in  each  polling 
station.  Notice  of  such  appointment  should  be  given 
by  the  Candidate  to  the  Returning  Officer  one  clear 
day  before  the  day  of  polling,  and  on  entering  the 
polling  station  the  Agent  should  produce  the  appoint- 
ment, together  with  a  declaration  of  secrecy,  properly 
made.     {See  also  page  4). 


A  person  employed  for  payment  as  above,  if  an  elector  may 
not  vote. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  appointment  and  payment  of 

an  Election  Agent  or  Sub- Agents  at  a  municipal  election, 

« 

There  may  be  hired  for  payment  one  Committee  Room  for 
the  Borough  or  Ward,  and  if  the  number  of  electors  exceeds 
two  thousand,  one  additional  Committee  Room  for  every  two 
thousand  electors,  or  part  of  two  thousand  electors,  over  and 
above  the  first  two  thousand. 

Any  number  of  rooms  gratuitously  lent  may  be  used,  but 
rooms  on  any  premises  which  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises,  or 
on  which  refreshment  of  any  kind  (whether  food  or  drink)  is 
ordinarily  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  on  any  club 
where  intoxicating  liquor  is  supplied  to  members,  must  not  be 
used  either  as  committee  rooms  or  for  public  meetings  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  at  a  Municipal  Election. 


COUNTING    AGENTS. 

A  Candidate  may  appoint  Agents  to  attend  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  Notice  of  such  appointments  must  be  given  by  the 
Candidate  one  clear  day  before  the  day  of  polling,  and  on 
entering  the  place  of  counting,  the  Agent  must  produce  his 
appointment,  together  with  the  declaration  of  secrecy  properly 
made. 

Notice  of  the  time  and  the  place  of  counting  must  be  given 
to  the  duly  appointed  Counting  Agents,  but  the  non-attendance 
of  any  of  them  will  not  invalidate  the  counting.  The  Returning 
Officer  is  entitled  to  a  casting  vote  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  adjudicates 
upon  doubtful  or  disputed  voting  papers,  and  his  decision  is  only 
subject  to  reversal  on  petition.  The  duty  of  the  Counting  Agent 
is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  Candidate  on  whose  behalf  he  is 
acting,  by  detecting  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Returning 
Officer  to  ballot  papers,  which  may  be  counted  to  an  opponent,  but 
which  may  be  bad  for,  among  others,  any  of  the  following  reasons : 
(a)  omission  of  official  mark ;  (d)  voting  for  more  candidates 
than  there  are  vacancies  ;  (c)  writing  or  mark  by  which  the  voter 
could  be  identified  ;   (</)  unmarked  or  void  from  uncertainty. 


ELECTION    ACCOUNTS. 

All  claims  against  a  Candidate  must  be  sent  in  to  him  within 
14  days  after  the  date  of  Election,  or  they  will  be  barred,  and  all 
accounts  must  be  paid  within  21  days  after  the  date  of  the 
election. 

Within  28  days  after  the  date  of  the  Election  every  Candi- 
date shall  send  to  the  Town  Clerk  a  return  of  all  expenses 
incurred  by  him  or  his  Agent,  with  bills  stating  particulars  and 
receipts  and  vouchers  (save  for  amounts  under  twenty  shillings) 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  made  by  the  Candidate  before  a 
justice  in  the  usual  form. 

(The  declaration  must  be  made  whether  any  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  or  not). 

The  return  and  declaration  must  be  kept  by  the  Town 
Clerk  for  twelve  months,  and  during  that  time  are  to  be  open  to 
inspection  by  any  person  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  and  copies 
may  be  had  at  the  price  of  2d.  for  every  72  words.  At  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  they  may  be  destroyed,  or  if  the 
Candidate  so  require,  be  returned  to  him. 

ILLEGAL    PRACTICES    AND    PAYMENTS, 

It  is  illegal  to  incur  any  expense  in  excess  of  the  authorised 
maximum ;  to  pay  for  Committee  Rooms  in  excess  of  the 
number  authorised  ;  to  pay  any  elector  for  exhibiting  or  posting 
any  bill,  placard,  or  election  address  (unless  such  elector  is  paid 
for  posting  or  exhibiting  the  same  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
business  as  an  advertising  agent,  or  bill-poster). 

No  bill,  placard,  poster,  or  other  publication,  having 
reference  to  the  election,  may  be  put  up  or  published  which  does 
not  bear  on  its  face  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer  and 
publisher. 

It  is  illegal  to  pay  for  canvassers,  bands  of  music,  banners, 
hat  cards,  cockades,  ribbons,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  or  from  the  poll  {see  next  page\  or  to 
employ  persons  for  payment  as  clerks  or  messengers  in  excess 
of  the  legal  scale. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  (Municipal  Elections)  Act,  1884, 
applies  to  election  of  Town  Councillors,  and  all  the  penalties, 
together  with  the  loss  of  seat  and  imprisonment  will  apply  to 
Candidates,  Agents,  and  Voters,  for  bribery,  treating,  unauthor- 
ised employment,  and  payment  for  conveyance  of  Voters  to  the 
Poll 
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All  payments  for  conveyance,  whether  by  horses,  carriages, 
or  rail,  are  illegal. 

Knowingly  to  make  or  receive  such  payment  is  an  illegal 
practice,  which,  if  committed  by  the  Candidate,  or  any  Agent  of 
the  Candidate,  may  avoid  the  election. 

The  loans  of  carriages  or  horses  kept  for  hire  are  ill^al, 
neither  can  such  carriages  or  horses  be  hired,  borrowed,  or  used. 
Violation  of  this  rule  is  an  "  illegal  practice." 

Any  elector  may  hire  a  vehicle  or  an  animal  (from  a  livery 
stable  keeper,  &c.)  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
himself  c2sx\t,A  to  the  poll. 

Several  electors  may  join  in  hiring  a  vehicle  or  animal  at 
their  joint  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  being  themselves  so  conveyed. 

Voters  so  proceeding  to  the  poll  as  above  should  beware  not 
to  give  a  "  lift "  to  anyone  who  is  also  on  the  way  to  the  poll, 
unless  such  person  share  the  cost  of  the  drive. 

Any  voter  who  allows  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  or  from  the 
poll  in  a  hired  vehicle  is  equally  liable  to  punishment  as  the 
person  who  conveys  him. 
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LIBERAL   POLICY. 


Sis  Hk^trt  Caxpbkll-Baxnermax  (speaking  cU  a  mating  aU  Leeds 
an  March  Idtk,  1903),  said:  It  does  ones  heart  good  to  find  oneself 
in  the  presence  of  this  great  gathering  of  Yorkshire  Liberals,  assem- 
bled in  a  city  which  has  long  been  a  traditional  centre  not  only  of 
bdnstrial  bat  of  political  activity.  Such  a  meeting  as  this  of  fellow 
"workers  in  a  common  cause  invigorates  and  sharpens  us  all,  *'  even  as 
iron  stiarpeneth  iron,"  and  if  this  is  true  on  ordinary  occasions,  how 
much  more  is  it  true  to-day,  when  there  are  unmistakable  indications 
that  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  country,  and  those  forces  of 
progressive  action  which  have  found  in  the  past  their  best  instrument 
•in  that  party,  are  arousing  themselves  from  the  torpor  and  dis- 
heartened unconcern  which  has  for  some  years  beset  them  and  are 
ready  to  brace  themselves  for  new  efforts  and  for  a  fresh  movement  in 
advance.  In  view  of  this  general  awakening  throughout  the  country, 
I  propose  to  say  something  to-night  of  the  relative  position  of  our 
party  and  of  our  rivals,  and  that  means  that  I  shall  go  to  the  very 
-core  and  centre  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Goyemment's  Record. 

I  will,  therefore,  pass  by  with  slight  notice  the  singular  catalogue 
•of  administrative  blunders  which  can  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
•present  Government,  I  will  not  recite  the  story  of  Venezuela,  with  its 
blanders,  its  rashnesses,  and  its  weaknesses.  I  will  not  examine  our 
policy  in  China,  where  our  best  interests  have  been  imperilled  and  in 
some  d^;ree  sacrificed  by  the  alternation  of  feebleness  and  spasmodic 
•and  ill-directed  activity.  I  will  not  go  back  upon  the  history  of  the 
▼ar  from  which  we  have  recently  emerged ;  the  hideous  miscalculations 
in  its  origin,  and  the  errors  of  policy  in  its  course.  I  will  not  inquire 
▼hy  it  is  that  great  departments  of  the  State  are,  as  it  seems,  so 
ill-manned,  ill-equipped,  or  ill-handled  that  they  cannot  find  some 
iDode  of  patching  up  the  disastrous  quarrel  in  North  TVales  between 
^workmen  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  are  content  to  leave  men  and 
*wofmen  and  .children  to  suffer,  and,   it   may  be,   to  starve  without 


remedy.  I  will  not  ask  how  it  comes  that  when  we  were  judicially 
informed  that  a  fraudulent  balance-sheet  had  brought  loss  to  thousandu 
and  ruin  to  hundreds  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  countrywomen  the 
Government  stood  by  without  an  efifbrt  to  bring  the  chief  perpetrator 
to  justice.  These  and  many  other  incidents  of  greater  or  less  gravity 
can  be  alleged  against  the  Government,  and  of  course  the  credit 
of  a  Government  is  naturally  and  properly  impaired  by  such  incidents, 
especially  when  they  are  more  than  mere  errors  of  judgment,  and 
disclose  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  national  interest  and 
the  tendency  of  the  national  desire  and  intention. 

Main  Issues. 

But,  after  all,  administrative  mistakes  of  this  sort,  however 
important  they  are — and  no  doubt  they  are  an  element  in  the  attack 
that  may  be  made  upon  the  position  of  a  Government — cannot  con- 
stitute the  main  issue  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State.  We 
often  speak  of  politics  as  a  game,  and  if  we  view  it  as  a  game  I  would 
say  that  these  events  are  but  pawns  upon  the  chess-board.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  movement  of  a  pawn  brings  about  a  crisis,  but  th& 
main  issue  is  determined  by  the  weight  and  force  of  more  important 
pieces.  It  is  not  individual  incidents  of  administrative  action  that 
will  determine  the  retention  or  the  loss  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  of  such  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  people  as  they 
ever  possessed ;  it  will  be  rather  by  the  answer  that  can  be  given  ta 
questions  such  as  these :  Have  the  national  finances  been  husbanded 
and  administered  carefully  and  frugally  ?  Has  any  unfair  or  injurioaa 
burden  been  imposed  on  the  people  ?  Has  vaulting  ambition  been 
kept  well  in  check,  so  that  the  national  resources  are  not  unduly 
reduced  ?  That  is  one  large  group  of  questions.  Another  is  this  : 
Have  the  accepted  principles  and  doctrines  on  which  our  prosperity 
is  founded,  and  which  are  no  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  the  property 
of  one  party  in  the  State,  but  are  common  to  the  nation  at  large — 
have  these  been  duly  observed  and  maintained  1  And  the  third 
question  which  I  would  name  is  even  more  trenchant.  When 
proposals  are  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the* 
people  and  for  fostering  their  moral  welfare,  and  when  these  proposals. 
run  counter  to  material  monopoly  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  or 
social  privilege  and  prejudice,  then  upon  which  side  will  be  found  the 
sympathy  and  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  day?  These  are 
questions  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  by  them,  and 
not  by  mere  mistakes  in  administration,  the  Government  will  be  tried 
and  tested.  Does  anyone  here  doubt  what  the  view  upon  these- 
questions  will  be  of  every  honest  and  genuine  Liberal  in  the  land  f 


Liberalism  and  Labour. 
Yes,  and  not  only  of  us  who  are  Liberals,  but  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  workers  among  our  people.  These  are  making  now  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  larger  share  in  the 
representative  government  of  the  country  than  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed.  They  have  my  hearty  sympathy  and  my  hearty  co-operation 
in  that  effort,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  our  Liberal  friends  in  the 
constituencies — and  I  do  not  think  Leeds  is  any  exception  to  this — are 
showing  a  considerate,  temperate,  and  generous  spirit  in  viewing  these 
new  competitors  for  public  favour.  On  all  the  points  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  are  the  vital  and  essential  points  of  public  policy, 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  us  Liberals 
aod  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  Labour.  But  there  is  a  wide  gulf, 
unbridged  and  in  some  cases  unbridgeable,  between  both  of  us  on  the 
•one  hand  and  the  party  now  in^  power  on  the  other.  I  would  go  fur- 
ther than  that  and  say  that  if  I  found  that  there  was  not  this  unanimity 
between  Labour  and  Liberalism  I  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  one  must  be  insincere  and  the  other  must  be  unreal. 

A  Searching  of  Parties. 

But  now  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  there  is  great  searching 
of  heart  and  searching  of  parties  in  the  political  world.  We  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  accustomed,  at  the  kindly  hands  of  our  political 
opponents,  to  being  subjected  to  the  process.  We  have  been  diagnosed 
and  analysed  and  auscultated  and  dissected  in  full  measui*e  by  them 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  we  have  been  airily  dismissed  as  hardly 
worth  even  their  opposition.  These  opponents  of  ours  tell  us  that  our 
principles  are  either  antiquated  or  discredited.  It  is  an  odd  thing 
for  them  to  say,*  because,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  only  thing  that 
gives  vitality  and  some  sort  of  force  to  their  position  during  the  last 
generation  has  been  their  imitation  and  affectation  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  they  seem  to  despise.  As  for  policy,  of  course  they  say 
that  we  have  none. 

Unionist  ''  Principles.'' 
I  think  it  would  be  only  complicnentary  to  them  if  we  turned  our 
•searchlight  and  Rontgen  rays  upon  them.  Let  us  reciprocate  their 
kindly  attention.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  hall  so  ingenious  as  to  have 
discovered  what  their  principles  are  ?  I  can  suggest  one  policy  :  it  is 
a  policy  of  stern,  unrelenting,  angry  opposition  to  Irish  Home  Rule. 
That  is  standing  on  a  negative,  and  I  have  always  been  taught  to 
believe,  and  think  it  is  sound,  that  a  negative  is  not  a  very  firm  foot- 
Jbold  in  politics.     But  their  negative  and  their  opposition  to  Home 
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Rule  are  breaking  down  before  our  very  eyes.  They  received  the- 
deadliest  blow  during  last  autumn,  when  the  "  Irish  rebels,"  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  them,  and  as  they  must  call  them  acooitl- 
ing  to  their  own  theory  of  Irish  government,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
— whom  do  you  think,  in  all  the  world  ? — the  bench  of  bishops,  and' 
helped  these  spiritual  fathers  to  impose  their  extortionate  demands 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  England  and  Wales.  Then  there  is  something 
else  which  may  perhaps  stand  them  for  a  little  in  lieu  of  a  policy. 
They  may,  in  a  time  of  patriotic  excitement,  have  thought  they  could 
elevate  into  the  appearance  of  a  policy  the  spirit  of  vulgar  vainglory 
which  they  confound  with  the  solid  interests  of  the  Empire.  Apart 
from  those  two  points,  where  is  there  any  clear  or  abiding  common 
principle  among  them  f  Oh,  there  is  another  which  I  may  suggest, 
not  perhaps  pervading  them  all,  but  not  without  its  influence.  It  is 
the  policy  of  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money,  which  is  not  without 
its  own  direct  reward  because  it  brings  them  popularity  and  votes 
from  certain  classes  of  society  and  certain  localities  in  the  country. 
But  this,  after  all,  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  you  will  observe 
that  a  prophet  of  their  own,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  a  member  of  their 
ruling  house,  told  them  the  other  day  to  their  face  that  no  one  under- 
stood better  than  they  did  the  value  of  enlightened  opportunism^ 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  their  affairs  have  been  going  badly  ? 

The  By-Elections. 

The  Chairman  has  referred  to  the  extraordinary  by-elections  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  country.  I  am  not  one  who  would  usually 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  one  or  two  by-elections,  but,  beginning 
with  Bury  and  passing  through  Leeds — for  which  we  are  grateful  to 
you  on  two  grounds — the  one  that  you  gained  a  seat  for  the  party, 
and  the  other  that  you  sent  Mr.  Barran  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
such  a  series,  culminating  in  Woolwich — with  a  postcript  in  Rye — 
I  believe  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  thb 
country  before.  We  need  not  press  this,  because  it  is  admitted.  The 
Times,  the  ever-faithful  Times,  spoke  the  other  day  of  "  rot "  setting 
in  among  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  and  it  turned  for  comfort, 
where  alone  that  publication  would  find  comfort,  in  the  return  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

The  ''Great  Antiseptic." 

The  Colonial  Secretary  is  the  grand  antiseptic,  who  may  stay  the 
malady  before  it  goes  too  far.  We  have  all  admired,  honestly  admired, 
the  energy  with  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  endeavoured  to. 


throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  in  South  Africa.  We  need  not  just 
now  bother  ourselves  with  inquiring  how  they  came  to  be  troubled, 
but  he  has  tried  to  throw  oil  on  the  waters  there,  and  we  all  hope 
that  he  may  have  succeeded.  But  I  fear  he  has  come  home  to  a  task 
hardly  less  difficult  if  he  is  to  extirpate  the  inherent  malady  of  a 
disjointed  party  and  a  decadent  Administration.  We  shall  watch 
with  amused  and  interested  attention  the  successive  stages  of  his 
curative  process. 

The  Liberal  Party. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  we  stand  ourselves  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  find  that  throughout  the  country  we  are  united 
and  sound  at  heart,  that  our  principles  are  alive  and  even  immutable, 
and  as  to  the  objects  to  which  those  principles  should  be  applied  there 
Vi  ample  material  among  them  for  any  programme  that  may  be 
necessary  when  the  time  of  action  comes.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
entitled  to  ofier  advice  to  the  Liberal  party  my  advice  has  been  the 
same — that  it  should  be  the  Liberal  party,  that  it  should  remember 
that  it  is  the  Liberal  party  and  that  it  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  the 
Liberal  party.  If  it  is  not  an  organisation  for  enforcing  and  applying 
Liberal  ideas  and  doctrines,  then  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  continue  to  exist.  A  very  plain 
and  self-evident  proposition,  I  can  imagine  you  thinking,  but  it  is  only 
when  this  is  in  some  degree  forgotten  that  vacillation  shows  itself  in 
our  ranks.  We  do  not  require  to  cast  about  for  principles  and  a. 
policy,  like  the  party  of  *' intelligent  opportunism,*'  as  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  calls  his  friends.  We  have  not  too  few  but  too  many  legislative 
purposes.  Plethora  and  not  ansemia  is  our  complaint.  When  last 
we  assumed  the  responsibility  of  power  we  encumbered  ourselves  with 
too  many  undertakings.  We  were  tripping  ourselves  over  our  own 
measures,  and  I  hope  we  have  learnt  the  lesson. 

Religious  Equality. 
But  now  let  us  spend  a  few  minutes — I  think  we  may  do  so 
profitably — ^in  seeing  how  far  our  main  subjects  of  reform  have  been 
modified  or  altered  by  the  years  that  have  passed  since  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  them.  I  take  first,  because  it  ought  to 
come  first,  the  great  doctrine  of  religious  equality.  By  religious 
equality,  I  mean  the  doctrine  in  all  its  fulness  that  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  and  the  organisation  of  society  so  far  as  society  is  itself 
affected  by  the  law,  should  show  and  should  know  no  difierence 
between  man  and  man  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  belief,  and. 
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farther,  that  so  long  as  the  State  continues,  according  to  the  former 
practice  of  the  world — a  practice  which  most  of  us  think  is  rather 
outworn  in  this  country  and  century — to  clothe  with  privilege  one 
particular  sect,  then  the  privilege  should  rather  be  restricted  than 
extended  or  intensified.  What  I  ask  you  is — Is  this  doctrine  a  dead 
matter  amongst  us?  Has  there,  in  the  last  eleven  years,  been  no 
extension  of  clerical  claims  ?  Has  there  been  no  further  encroach- 
ment upon  freedom  of  conscience  ?  Eleven  years,  did  I  say  t  Give 
me  eleven  months.  Has  not  the  odious  system  of  tests  been 
reimposed  in  a  great  department  of  the  State  1  Have  not  new 
burdens  been  put  upon  the  ratepayers,  not  for  national,  but  for 
sectarian  uses  ?  Why,  the  years  that  have  passed,  instead  of  burying 
out  of  sight  this  old  principle,  have  but  served  to  strengthen  the  case, 
and  to  make  the  grievance  more  flagrant. 

Ireland. 

Again — and  I  ask  your  attention  here — in  those  days  we  greatly 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  condition  of   Ireland,  and,  seeing  no 
chance  of  solid  union  and  contentment  save  in  self-government,  we 
made  a  courageous  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  secure  it  for  the  Irish 
people.     Look  at  what  has  happened  since  that  time.     A  year  or  two 
ago,  not  we,  but  the  Unionist  party  and  the  Unionist  Government, 
handed  over  the  control  of  the  local  a&irs  of  the  counties  of  Ireland 
to  the  very  men  whom  they  denounced  as  unworthy  of  trust — and 
Dublin  Castle  itself,  on  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  thote 
affairs  were  controlled,  has  expressed  its  approval  of  their  manage- 
ment.    Is  that  no  new  element  in  the  case  t    And  if  we  look  forward, 
as  we  are  entitled  to  do  as  well  as  to  look  backwards,  and  consider 
the  necessities  which  must  arise  under  a  new  measure  that  has  been 
announced — of  which  we  do  not  know  the  principles,  if,  indeed,  the 
principles  have  yet  been  settled  by  the  authors  of  the  measure  itaelf — 
but  which,  on  whatever  terms  and  conditions,  must  necessarily  make 
the  British  Treasury  practically  collector  of  rent  all  over  Ireland — 
not  the  most  Unionist  of   Unionist  Governments  and  parties  can 
resist  the  necessity  of  setting  up  in  Ireland   some  great  national 
authority  which  shall  stand  between  the  payer  and  the  receiver,  and 
which  shall  at  once  guarantee  and  enforce  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
instalments  due.     And  if  that  is  so,  away  go  all  the  angry  arguments, 
all  the  shrill  recriminations ;  they  melt  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision ;  and  the  old  policy,  the  Liberal  policy  of  1886  and  1893,  will, 
in  the  words  of  its  great  author,  "  bold  the  field." 


Electoral  Reform. 

But  now  let  me  point  to  another  group  of  questions  involving  the 
reform  of  our  electoral  systeo^.  From  one  aspect  I  ought  to  have  taken 
it  first,  because  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  it  must  not  come  first.  We 
have  long  been  anxious  that  the  representation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  as  full,  as  real,  and  as  simple  as  possible.  We  have 
wished  that  the  workman  who  follows  his  work  and  changes  his  house 
should  not  be  hustled  and  chivied  out  of  his  vote.  We  have  wished 
that  opinion  and  not  property  should  be  represented.  We  have 
wished  that  the  expense  imposed  on  the  candidate — ay,  and  on  the 
sitting  member  as  well — should  be  reduced,  so  that  a  part  in  this 
great  work  and  public  duty  of  representative  government  should  be 
open  to  any  capable  man,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  These  were  our 
objects  eleven  years  ago  ;  they  are  our  objects  still.  But  have  things 
not  grown  worse  in  the  interval  ?  The  evils  that  we  seek  to  cure  have 
been  growing  year  by  year,  the  effrontery  of  them  has  been  growing, 
the  power  of  the  purse  has  been  more  openly  boasted  of,  the  degrada- 
tion— I  will  use  a  stronger  word — the  debauchery  of  constituencies 
has  gone  on. 

The  "Right  Man/' 

I  came  upon  a  certain  speech  the  other  day  which,  I  think, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  spirit  which  pervades  influential  quarters 
among  our  opponents.  I  find  that  a  high  official  of  the  Conservative 
Central  Office,  charged  with  the  control  of  the  Eastern  counties,  the 
other  day  met  the  members  of  the  March  Conservative  Club.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  a  vacancy,  but  in  any  case  he 
was  there  to  talk  about  their  getting  a  candidate,  and  he  evidently 
did  not  expect  or  desire  them  to  have  a  candidate  from  among  them- 
selves ;  he  would  supply  one  from  the  central  office.  '*  Never  mind," 
he  said,  "  I  will  take  care  that  he  is  of  the  right  sort."  And  this  is 
how  he  described  the  forthcoming  candidate  :  '*  They  were  not  going 
to  bring  down  a  man  who  would  not  nurse  the  constituency.  They 
wanted  some  one  who  would  be  genial  and  come  among  them  and 
'pal '  with  them,  and  he  hoped  they  would  leave  it  to  headquarters" 
— ^please  observe  the  way  of  putting  it — "  to  find  the  right  man,  with 
a  free  and  open  heart  and  a  free  and  open  pocket."  I  have  known 
many  cynically  significant  things  said  in  my  time,  but  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  known  any  to  exceed  this,  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
prominent  official  of  the  headquarters  of  a  great  political  party.  I 
tell  you  that  until  you  have  patiently  and  earnestly  accomplished 
electoral  reforms,  and  they  will  need  all  your  patience  and  all  your 
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earnestness,  all  your  fair  dreams  of  political  and  social  amelioratioi^ 
will  be  vain. 

The  House  of  Lords. 
I  have  left  over  the  question  of  the  hereditary  Chamber.  We 
have  been  told  again  and  again  that  the  Second  Chamber  is  necessary 
in  this  country.  We  have  practically  not  had  one  for  the  last  eight 
years,  because  that  august  assembly  has  allowed  itself  to  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  humble  house  of  record  for  the  will  and  whims  of  the  Conser- 
vative majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we  know  if  a 
reforming  Government  were  in  power  it  would  be  certain  to  hamper  it 
at  every  turn.  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  It  is  a  gigantic  problem, 
I  will  tell  you  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do — strengthen  the  people'a 
House,  and  then  you  can  try  conclusions  with  the  other. 

The  Liquor  Traffic. 

I  come  now  to  another  question.  My  object,  you  will  observe,  is 
to  show  you  that  all  these  things  which  we  are  told  should  be  thrown 
away  as  dead  and  forgotten  and  useless  and  a  mere  waste  of  time  are 
as  alive  and  pressing  now  and  in  some  respects  more  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  We  incurred  much  loss  of 
electoral  support  by  attempting  to  lessen  the  temptations  to  intem- 
perance. Are  these  evils  not  still  fragrant  ?  On  the  other  hand,  has 
not  this  question  ripened  in  the  interval  ?  Have  we  not  now  got  in 
our  hands  Lord  Peel's  Report,  which  forms  a  safe  and  fair  and 
generous  basis  ?  But  even  the  Government  themselves  have  plucked 
up  a  little  feeble  courage  and  have  passed  a  Bill  last  year,  a  patchy 
measure  which  cannot  but  do  some  good,  but  which  we  now  find — by 
the  very  obvious  exposure  of  the  facts  in  this  morning's  paper — ^has 
deeply  affronted  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  present  Government^ 
who  represent  the  great  publican  interest.  I  have  not  often  en- 
countered  a  more  piteous  spectacle  than  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
great  country,  with  tears,  if  not  in  his  eyes  or  his  voice,  at  least  in  his 
words,  apologising  to  the  representatives  of  this  trade.  It  was  very 
little  that  he  had  done,  but  he  humbly  apologised  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Magistrates. 

What  has  happened  is  this.  The  magistrates  in  some  places^ 
notably  in  Birmingham — think  of  that ! — have  been,  patriotically  and 
wisely  as  you  and  I  think,  reducing  the  number  of  licences.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  licences,  and  I  would 
say  this  :  We  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody,  and  if  injury  is  done  to 
any  man,  let  him  receive  compensation  out  of  the  increased  profits 
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which  will  be  made  bj  the  remaining  houses.  Mr.  Balfour  is  really 
distressed,  and  he  pronounced  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  these- 
magistrates.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  but  he- 
condemns  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  '*  I 
regard  this  sudden  and  rapid  change  as  most  regrettable  from  a  great 
many  points  of  view,"  This  man,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Administration  of  this  country,  says  he  regrets  the  course  these  magis- 
trates have  pursued.  Then  he  goes  on  to  find  consolation.  It  is  the 
old  story — "Thank  heaven,  there  is  a  House  of  Lords."  He  finds  this 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  their  decision  is  not  final.  He  reminded 
them  that,  in  the  first  place,  "  the  quarter  sessions  may  reverse,  and  I 
hope  will  reverse,  at  all  events,  the  most  extravagant  of  the  decisions — 
if  that  is  the  proper  word — which  have  been  come  to  at  the  Brewster 
Sessions."  So  that  if  the  local  magistrates,  cognisant  of  the  local 
circumstances,  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  population  in 
their  districts,  come  to  a  certain  decision,  then  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country  hopes  that  this  decision  will  be  upset  by  a  number  of 
magistrates,  fetched  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  utterly 
uninformed  as  to  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  Not  thus,  not 
in  this  spirit,  not  in  a  spirit  of  humble  apology,  will  reform  in  this 
matter  be  promoted.  Boldness,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  fairness, 
is  the  only  key  to  this  great  and  urgent  problem. 

The  Land  and  the  Housing  Question. 

Another  of  our  twelve -year-old  aspirations  was  the  securing  of 
better  and  healthier  and  more  convenient  dwellings  for  the  mass  of 
the  people,  especially  in  crowded  centres  of  industry.  It  may 
accurately  be  said  that  there  is  practically  but  one  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  a  sweeping  improvement  which  would  elevate  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  This  is  the  interest,  and 
the  oveixiue  regard  to  the  interest,  of  the  landowner,  and  the  political 
and  social  influence  that  he  and  his  class  can  exercise.  Whether  it  be 
the  slum-owner  extorting  a  preposterous  compensation  for  tenements 
that  ought  to  be  indicted  as  public  nuisances  and  removed  at  his 
expense,  or  whether  it  he  the  possessor  of  open  land,  holding  it  up  in 
order  that  he  may  gain  the  increment  which  the  industry  and  energy 
of  our  people  create ;  in  these  cases  and  all  the  classes  and  gradations 
of  cases  between  them  you  have  the  public  interest  and,  in  antagonism 
with  it,  the  interest  of  the  individual.  You  and  I  side  with  the 
public  interest.  Let  the  value  of  land  be  assessed  independently 
of  the  buildings  upon  it,  and  upon  such  valuation  let  contribution  be 
made  to  those  public  services  which  create  the  value.     This  is  not  to 
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disturb  the  balance  of  equity  but  to  redress  it.  There  is  no  an£aimefl8 
in  it ;  the  unfairness  is  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Why  should 
one  man  reap  that  which  another  man  sows  1  We  would  give  to  the 
landowner  all  that  is  his,  but  we  would  prevent  him  from  taking 
something  which  belongs  to  other  people. 

The  Cardinal  Difference. 

Here  you  have  perhaps  the  clearest  example  in  present  politics  of 
the  cardinal,  abiding,  necessary  difference  between  the  Liberal  party 
and — what  do  you  call  them  ?  they  change  their  name  so  often — our 
opponents.  Their  spirit  is  always  the  same.  It  is  here  that  lies  the 
chasm  yawning  between  us  athwart  almost  every  public  question.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  it  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  test  that  will 
be  applied  to  the  present  Government.  Where  the  interest  of  classea, 
or  of  individuals,  of  what  calls  itself  society,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of 
a  branch  of  the  public  service,  comes  in  conflict  with  the  public  in- 
terest, we  will,  with  firmness  and  generosity,  but  without  fear  or 
scruple,  stand  by  and  uphold  the  public  interest  and  make  it  supreme. 
If  you  survey  the  whole  field  of  Liberal  deeds  and  doctrines — ^all  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  ambitions  of  the  future — you 
will  find  this  to  be  universally  true. 

The  National  Expenditure. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  still  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day — the  question  which  has  occupied 
mainly  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  this  session 
began — the  question  of  public  expenditure,  and  especially  of  army  and 
navy  expenditure.  I  will  deal  simply  with  the  appalling  growth  of 
public  expenditure.  The  Budget  has  not  yet  been  produced,  so  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  the  immediate  effect  upon  our  pockets  will  be,  bat 
no  taxes  however  prolific,  no  resources  however  vast,  can  endure  the 
present  and  prospective  burdens  upon  this  country.  The  great  fact  is 
— it  is  easily  borne  in  mind — that  since  the  late  Liberal  Oovemment 
quitted  office,  in  1895,  the  national  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  war 
altogether,  has  increased  by  46^  millions,  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  before.  When  the  party  now  in  power  first  came  into 
office  it  was  largely  upon  promises — well,  of  expectations  held  ont^  if 
not  promises  of  old-age  pensions  for  the  community.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  a  year  would  give  an  old-age 
pension  to  every  man  amongst  us  when  he  came  to  a  certain  age. 
Here  is  quite  twice  this  amount  of  increase  given  to  the  expenditure 
en  the  public  service.  And  the  pace  has  been  accelerated  as  the 
years  went  on.     In  the  first  four  years  the  increase  was  only  fourteen 
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millions ;  in  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  32^  millions,  and  heaven 
only  knows  how  much  it  will  be  in  the  next  five  years.  This  it  is,  and 
not  the  war,  that  has  caused  the  increase  of  taxation.  All  classes  are- 
bearing  their  share  of  taxation.  The  income-tax,  which  formerly 
ranged  about  thirteen  millions,  is  now  38^  millions  ;  the  estate  duties 
have  been  doubled,  while  the  poorest  among  us  assuredly  pay,  in  spite 
of  sophistical  arguments  to  the  contrary,  either  in  malt  or  in  meal,  for 
the  new  duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  this  great  weight, 
this  unnecessary,  this  crushing  burden  of  taxation  will  certainly  be 
enhanced  if  the  expenditure  is  allowed  to  run  on  at  the  present  rate. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Of  this  sum  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  apart  altogether  from 
any  works  Bills,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  absorb  sixty- 
nine  millions.  I  am  old  enough,  and  many  of  you  are,  I  hope,  to 
remember  when  John  Bright  said  that  no  Government  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  country  if  they  could  not  carry  on  its  affairs  for 
seventy  millions  a  year.  But  here  is  that  seventy  millions  a  year, 
every  penny  of  it,  required  for  the  one  purpose  of  defence,  and  all  the 
other  things — your  law  and  order,  your  justice,  your  administration 
of  the  Civil  Service,  your  payment  of  debt — remain.  As  to  the  Army 
public  feeling  is  strongly  roused  ;  and  no  wonder.  The  Army 
Estimates  in  the  last  year  of  the  Liberal  Government  were  eighteen 
millions.  They  are  now  thirty-four  and  a  quarter  millions,  an  increase 
of  90  per  cent.  The  men  were  in  that  year  155,000.  This  year  they 
are  235,000  odd,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  And  please  note  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  number  of  men  is  only  increased  by  50  per  cent. 
the  administration  has  been  such  that  the  cost  has  been  increased  by 
90  per  cent.  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  searching,  careful  review 
will  be  applied  to  our  military  requirements,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
public  interest  in  them. 

Our  Naval  Policy. 
Now  I  come  to  the  Navy,  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed. 
We  are  all  in  favour  of  maintaining  an  adequate  and  efficient 
navy.  What  they  say,  especially  in  after-dinner  speeches,  is  that  the 
country  will  grudge  nothing  for  the  navy.  What  I  say  is  that  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  the  responsible  Ministers^ 
knowing  that  they  have  that  indulgent  confidence  of  the  community, 
to  prove  absolute  definite  necessity  for  the  charge  they  make.  But  in 
the  debates  that  we  have  had  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  has 
been  no  word  of  explanation  or  of  justification  of  these  figures.     We 
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are  told  that  we  must  follow  other  nations,  who  are  adding  to  their 
fleets — a  process  which  may  be  followed  to  the  extreme  point  of 
•exhaustion — until  one  or  other  of  the  competitors,  to  use  Prince 
Bismarck's  phrase,  is  "  bled  white."  Is  this  race  forced  upon  us  bj 
the  ambitions  and  actions  of  other  Powers,  or  is  it  in  any  degree  our 
ambitions,  our  actions,  that  are  forcing  it  upon  them  ?  That  is  the 
thing  which  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  the  conscience  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  altogether  outstripped  our 
Tivals.  Between  1892  and  1895  the  naval  estimates  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  France  increased  by  only  6  per  cent.  Since  then  the 
estimates  of  those  nations  have  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  so  that 
anything  we  have  done  has  not  lessened  this  wild  competition.  But 
whilst  they  have  increased  by  50  per  cent,  what  has  our  increase  been  t 
It  has  been  90  per  cent,  during  the  same  years.  I  think  that  with  all 
our  admiration  of  the  navy,  all  our  trust  in  the  navy,  and  all  our 
sense  of  the  enormous  necessity  to  the  country  of  a  powerful  navy, 
we  may  well  claim  the  right  to  examine  closely  into  the  course  of  this 
■expenditure.  There  used  to  be  a  standard  that  we  should  have  as 
many  ships  as  any  other  two  Powers,  but  last  year  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  combined  spent  £32,000,000  and  in  this  year  we  are 
spending  JB34,500,000,  so  that  we  are  exceediing  the  expenditure  of 
the  three  Powers.  This  may  be  proved  to  us  to  be  necessary,  I  quite 
admit,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  blindly,  in  pure  trust  of  the 
Admiralty,  Above  all,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  in  this 
general  naval  policy  of  Europe  such  expenditure  as  this  is  necessary, 
it  must  bring  all  the  countries  concerned  to  ruin.  The  navy,  they 
say,  is  our  first  line  of  defence. 

The  Real  Line  of  Defence. 

I  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  is  not  only  our  first  but  our  second 
and  third  as  well.  But  there  is  another  line  of  defence,  which  comes 
before  the  army  and  navy^  and  that  is  *^  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries."  Does  this  insane  race  and  rivalry  in  armaments  conduce 
to  these  friendly  relations  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  relations  to 
•any  of  these  Great  Powers  should  have  any  tinge  of  unfriendliness  or 
•even  jealousy  in  them  ?  Take  them  in  turn.  It  has  long  been  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  to  have  a  frank  and  sincere  and 
honourable  understanding  with  the  great  Power  of  RuaaiA,  which 
meets  us  on  so  many  points  in  Asia,  and  when  we  were  in  office  an 
arrangement  was  carried  out  with  regard  to  an  old  and  stubborn 
question  in  Central  Asia  which  has  settled  the  matter  ever  since,  and 
if  the  same  course  had  been  taken  in  China  many  evils  would  have 
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been  avoided.  Now  look  at  Germany.  Why  should  we  not  be  cordial 
friends  with  our  Teutonic  brethren  on  the  Continent,  when  we  have  so 
much  of  their  blood,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  they  have  so  much  of 
ours?  Our  commercial  rivalry,  no  doubt,  is  keen,  but  it  need  not 
make  us  anything  but  friends.  I  have  taken  more  than  oue  occasion 
lately  in  public  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  culpable  bandying  of 
angry  recriminations  with  which  the  press  in  both  countries  has  tried, 
bat  happily  in  vain,  to  arouse  a  factitious  hostility  between  us. 
Now  come  to  Prance,  the  old  "  hereditary  enemy."  Your  hereditary 
•enemy,  it  may  be,  but  not  mine.  I  am  too  true  a  son  of  Caledonia 
to  have  anything  but  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  ancient  ally  of 
my  country.  In  the  old  days  there  was  this  hereditary  enmity  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  but  now  the  traditional  enmity  is  nothing 
but  a  tradition.  With  the  France  of  to-day  we  have  no  quarrel  what- 
ever. We  in  this  land  of  inherited  and  settled  liberty  recognise  the 
French  people  as  being  on  the  Continent  the  foremost  champions, 
after  much  toil  and  storm,  of  enlightened  freedom,  and  the  large  and 
happily  ever-growing  intercourse,  commercial  and  social,  between  the 
two  neighbouring  and  neighbourly  peoples  brings  us  closer  every  day. 
We  no  doubt  encounter  each  other  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
difficulties  may  arise,  but  these  are  always  capable  of  friendly  adjust- 
ment. We  have  a^U  observed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  declara- 
tions recently  made  in  France  by  public  men  of  various  parties  in 
favour  of  relations  with  this  country  of  goodwill  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  in  the  name  of  all  in  this  great  meeting 
when  I  warmly  reciprocate  the  sentiment. 

The  Armed  Peace. 

If  all  this  is  true,  if  this  is  our  attitude  towards  the  great 
European  Powers,  how  miserable  does  this  ruinous  condition  of  armed 
peace  appear — an  armed  peace  which  is  almost  more  disastrous  than 
wars !  Two  or  three  days  ago  some  friends  of  mine  in  the  House  of 
Commons  urged  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  stop  or  modify  it.  I 
cordially  agreed  with  them,  and  I  think  that  would  be  the  sense  of 
this  great  assembly.  Overtures,  we  were  told,  have  been  made  and 
rejected.  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  I  say  make  them  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  making  them, 
there  is  nothing  cowardly,  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  can  in  the 
lease  degree  be  ashamed.  Let  us  make  them  again  and  again  until 
we  succeed.  But  why  should  they  not  succeed  7  I  can  bring  high 
authority  to  bear  on  this  point.     I  will  quote   two  expressions   of 
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opinion  which  ought  to  have  immense  weight,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  Hague  Conference. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  declaration  of  the  Hague  Conference — a 
Conference  in  which  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world,  and  some  of  the 
small  ones,  were  engaged.  The  final  Protocol,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  ran :  "  The  Conference  considers  that  the  limitation  of  the 
military  charges  at  the  present  time  weighing  upon  the  world  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  humanity.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ments, taking  into  account  the  proposals  made  in  the  Conference, 
should  make  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  concerning  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  naval  budgets.'* 
That  is  the  authoritative,  unanimous  voice  and  opinion  and  direction 
of  all  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  International  Relations. 

My  other  quotation  is  from  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
more  than  once  let  drop  words  of  wisdom  tending  in  the  direction  of 
peace  and  reason  in  these  matters  of  international  relations,  although 
I  think  we  may  all  regret  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  tenure  of  office 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  very  firm  hand  upon  the  helm  of  State, 
and  appeared  to  have  a  still  less  firm  hand  upon  some  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  rushed  us  into  this  vast  expenditure.  Here 
at  any  rate,  is  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
November,  1897  :— 

**  The  one  hope  that  we  have  to  prevent  this  oompotition  from  ending  in 
a  terrible  effort  of  mutual  destruction,  which  will  be  fatal  to  Christian 
civilisation,  is  that  the  Powers  may  gradually  be  brought  to  act  together 
in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  subjects  of  difference  that  may  arise,  until  at  last 
they  shall  be  welded  together  in  some  international  constitution  which  shall 
give  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of 
unfettered  commerce,  prosperous  trade,  and  continued  peace." 

Amen,  and    Amen!      I  leave  you   with  this    solemn  warning    and 
advice  ringing  in  your  ears. 
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THE    VAGARIES     OF 
A    GOVERNMENT    OF    FIXED    PURPOSE. 


Sir  Henry  Campbbll-Bannerman,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  speaking  at  ike 
Anmud  Meetings  of  the  KcUional  Liberal  Federation  at  Scarborough  on 
May  16^A,  1903,  said:  We  are  met  to-night  at  a  period  which  marka 
high  noontide  in  the  Parliamentary  session,  and  although  we  may  not 
know  what  the  future  of  that  session  may  bring  forth,  or  what  new 
wonders  may  be  presented  to  us  before  we  glide  into  the  calm  haven  of 
the  autumnal  recess — if  autumnal  recess  there  is  to  be — we  have  at 
least  seen  enough  to  pronounce  what  the  character  of  this  Parliamentary 
year  will  be.  Whatever  new  aspects  it  may  yet  ultimately  present, 
thei-e  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  distinguished  as  having  exhibited  mor& 
surprising  instances  of  vacillation  and  tergiversation  in  the  policy  of  a. 
great  party  than  have  been  recorded  since  Catholic  Emancipation  was. 
given  and  since  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed. 

The  Goverament  and  the  Corn  Tax. 

And  yet — can  you  believe  it  1 — the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day  went 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  in  the  Albert  Hall,  in 
London,  and  plumed  himself  especially  and  above  all  upon  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  not  as  certain  other  men  are,  in  that 
their  opinions  and  principles  are  fixed,  ascertained,  and  immutable. 
He  said — these  are  his  own  words  :  "  We  at  all  events  are  agreed  upon 
the  main  lines  of  our  policy,  on  what  it  is  we  want  to  maintain  and 
what  it  is  we  want  to  do."  One  of  my  own  countrymen,  not  unknown 
to  you — Robert  Burns — who  in  his  unlearned  and  unscholastic  way 
had  a  marvellous  insight  into  human  nature,  breaks  out  with  the 
words : — 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  the  wholesomeness  of  this  aspiration  Mr. 
Balfour  affords  it  when  he  shows  himself  unable  to  see  himself,  even 
as  ^'in  a  glass  darkly,"  and  when  he  proceeded  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  continuity  of  policy  and 
fixity  of  opinion  by  discoursing,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  upon  the 
story  of  the  Com  Tax,  which  has  been  imposed  one  year  and  is  to  be 
removed  the  next  by  this  Ministry  of  the  clear  eye  and  the  firm  hand 
and  the  resolute  purpose.  We  were  told  last  year  that  it  was  above 
all  things  necessary  to  "broaden  the  basis  of  taxation" — a  blessed 
phrase,  and  very  convenient  on  occasion.  We  were  told  that  that 
wretched  shilling  of  "  registration"  duty  had  been  recklessly  abandoned 
a  generation  ago  by  an  ill-informed  Minister — he  was  a  Liberal  Minister^ 
of  coui'se— and  that  it  would  not  be  paid  by  anyone  in  this  country  at 
least,  but  would  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  trituration,  like*  the 
commodity  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  would  disappear  on  its 
way  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  planted  the  seed  in  some  distant 
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part  of  the  itorld  to  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  eats  the  loaf  in 
Scarborough. 

The  "Broad  Basis  of  Taxation"  Dropped. 

But  now  this  year  the  Finance  Minister  drops  the  "  broad  basis  of 
taxation  "  altogether.  He  declares  it  "  quite  impossible,  if  there  has 
been  no  actual  rise,  that  the  tax  has  had  no  effect  on  the  price,"  and 
he  goes  on  :  "  Undoubtedly  the  price  of  flour  has  increased  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  a  good  deal  more,  and  as  a  good  many  people 
make  their  own  bread  the  cost  of  the  latter  must  have  been  increased." 
This  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  sensible  man,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — who  presents  to  us  the  very  arguments  that  we 
employed  last  year  when  we  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  He 
recognises  facts  and  discards  fallacies,  and  he  sees,  if  I  may  say  so,  as 
far  as  most  people  into  a  millstone. 

Fiscal  "Philosophy." 

But  next  arises  the  Prime  Minister  among  those  dames  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  he  argues,  in  his  most  philosophic  and  therefore 
most  convincing  manner,  that  this  tax  neither  hurts  the  consumer  nor 
benefits  the  farmer.  Therefore  he  says— although  you  and  I  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  conclusion — but  something  must  be 
allowed  to  philosophy — it  may  safely  be  taken  oflF,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  people.  So  here  we  have  it,  all  within  twelve  months.  The 
first  Finance  Minister  says,  "The  tax  will  hurt  nobody;  put  it  on." 
The  second  Finance  Minister  says,  "  The  tax  will  hurt  a  whole  lot  of 
people ;  take  it  oflP."  What,  I  ask  you,  is  a  distracted  Prime  Minister 
to  say  when  his  Finance  Ministers  contradict  each  other  ?  How  is  he 
to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable  1  Happy  thought !  Philosophy  comes 
to  the  rescue.  He  takes  the  premiss  of  the  one  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  other,  and  he  joins  them  together  and  tells  us,  "  The  tax  hurt  no 
one,  it  could  do  no  harm  at  all ;  therefore  take  it  off  at  once." 

A  Historic  Event. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps  I  do  wrong  to  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  however  attractive  the  picture  may  be.  It  may 
be  a  mistake  to  accuse  a  man  of  inconsistency  when  he  is  in  the  very 
act  of  coming  round  to  your  side,  and  to  make  sport  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  convei-sion.  I  am  disposed  to  aidmit  it.  But  if  the 
prodigal  son  comes  home  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  vowing  that 
whatever  you  may  have  done,  he,  for  his  part,  has  never  strayed  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  virtue,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  What 
you  must  do  is  this.  You  have  got  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  look  as 
if  you  believed  his  story,  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  all  the  same,  and  press 
him  to  draw  in  his  chair  and  partake.  This  incident  easily  lends  itself 
to  comical  treatment,  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  historic  event. 

A  Forerunner  and  a  Signal. 

The  shilling  duty  was  intended — not,  I  presume,  by  all  its  authors, 
but   by  some  of  them,  and   certainly   by  those   who   urged  it  and 


applauded  it  and  danced  a  saraband  of  joy  over  its  birth — to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  revolution  in  fiscal  policy.  The  duty  would  not 
have  stopped  at  this  modest  shilling  on  a  single  article.  It  was  an  era 
of  Protection  that  was  to  set  in.  Now  the  generation  to  which  we 
belong — I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  hover  about  the  past  generation 
myself,  but  at  all  events  let  us  say  the  present  generation — ^has  had  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  a  system  of  Protection,  has  never  seen 
the  pinch  of  poverty,  of  distress,  and  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  which 
accompanied  it  when  it  existed  before.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  I  have  some  words  here  to 
quote  which  I  find  appearing  in  the  latest  number  of  a  most  unimpeach- 
able Conservative  journal,  the  Quarterly  Review — not  in  one  of  your 
Radical  subversive  magazines.  This  is  what  an  article  in  that  Review 
says  :  "  The  era  of  Protection,  as  we  read  the  history  of  those  times,  is 
inseparably  associated  with  violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  widespread 
suffering,  agrarian  outrages  and  discontent,  high  rents  for  landlords, 
huge  profits  for  farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism  for  the 
labourers.  Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds  and  the  curse  of 
millions."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  when  we  hear  Protection 
glibly  talked  about.  But  it  was  something  more.  This  tax  was  not 
merely  a  bread  tax  or  a  subvention  to  the  farmer  or  the  miller ;  it  was 
a  signal  held  out  to  the  whole  Empire  to  send  in  its  claims  for  pre> 
ferential  treatment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Preferential  Tariffs  for  the  Colonies. 

I  have  excellent  authority  for  that.  Here  is  what  was  said  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Birmingham  on  the  16th  May,  1902,  almost 
a  year  ago  to  the  day.  He  said  :  "  I  must,  before  sitting  down,  call 
your  attention  to  one  argument  which  has  been  used  against  this 
bread  tax  which  I  hope  this  country  will  note,  which  I  hope  the 
country  will  remember."  I  hope  the  country  will  remember,  too — 
and  I  will  tell  you  why — because,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  line,  it 
is  my  argument.  The  Colonial  Secretary  went  on  :  "  On  the  last  day 
of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion told  us  that  the  tax  had  another  and  a  most  dangerous  aspect 
It  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy,  of  which  he  spoke  with  bated  breath  and  in  tones  of  horror. 
And  what  do  you  think  is  the  new  policy  to  which  he  thinks  this  tax 
may  lead  ?  It  is  the  policy  of  preferential  relations  with  oar  colonies. 
We  are  not  going  to  adopt  his  fears.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  our  isolation  we  mast 
look  to  ourselves.  We  must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations,  the  ties 
of  sentiment,  the  ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and  the  ties  of  interest.  If 
by  adherence  to  economic  pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose 
opportunities  of  closer  union  which  are  offered  to  us  by  oar  colonies, 
if  we  are  to  put  aside  occasions  now  within  our  grasp  " — mark  that ! — 
'*  if  we  do  not  take  every  chance  in  our  power  to  keep  British  trade  in 
British  hands,  I  am  certain  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  will 
infallibly  come  upon  us."     First  of  all  there  is  his  prophecy  of  the 


dreadful  things  which  will  happen  if  this  tax  is  removed,  but  also 
there  is  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  was  imposed  in  order 
that  it  might  be  taken  off  again  in  the  case  of  colonial  imports. 
Canada  would  expect,  no  doubt,  a  tax  upon  com,  Australia  upon  wool, 
New  Zealand — I  should  think  we  should  leave  it  to  Mr.  Seddon,  but 
probably  it  would  be  mutton.  If  the  self-governing  colonies  are  all  to 
have  their  claims  so  listened  to,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  would 
surely  have  to  be  put  also  on  a  preferential  footing,  and  we  should 
have  a  Chinese  wall  built  round  the  Empire,  from  the  battlements  of 
which  we  should  shout  defiance  to  the  world  at  large.  Is  this  a  new 
doctrine  If  Is  this  to  be  a  twentieth-century  doctrine  *?  Why,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  It  is  the  mediaeval,  feudal  ideal ;  it  is  that  old  ideal 
of  your  border  towers  and  castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  each  little 
town  having  its  circumvallation  of  walls,  and  at  the  gate  an  octroi 
duty  demanded  on  all  that  passes  in.  From  this  dangerous  ideal — 
dangerous  to  trade  and  dangerous  to  peace  and  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people — Mr.  Ritchie  by  his  courage  has,  I  hope, 
saved  us. 

Our  "  Isolation," 
But  let  us  look  into  this  a  little  closely.  "  In  our  isolation,"  says  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  "  we  must  look  to  ourselves."  But  what  is  this  but  to 
accept  and  accentuate  a  position  of  isolation,  which  if  it  ever  existed — 
I  doubt  if  it  has,  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  desired  it — can 
be  nothing  but  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  to  us  and  to  the  Empire.  Our 
relations  with  our  colonies  are  excellent.  We  are  tied  to  them  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  regard  and  esteem  and  common  blood 
and  common  sentiment.  In  what  respect  would  this  great  and 
memorable  and  unexampled  commonwealth  of  free  nations — because 
that  is  what  our  Empire  is — be  strengthened  by  leaguing  itself  against 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  ]  The  whole  spirit  of  such  a  policy  is 
false.  Its  object  is  unattainable,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  ever  it 
was  brought  to  pi-actical  realisation  it  would  contain  in  itself  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  dismemberment.  No,  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empire)  are  to  be  attained  not  by  great  military  expenditure, 
not  by  treating  our  neighbours  with  jealousy  and  defiance,  not  by 
interfering  with  the  natural  processes  and  courses  of  trade,  but  by 
opening  the  channels  of  industry,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  com- 
munication, by  promoting  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  by  giving 
new  life  and  new  inspiration  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  our  people. 
Let  us  be  thankful  then,  alike  on  domestic  and  Imperial  grounds,  that 
this  tax — whose  ultimate  use  and  purpose  have  been  so  candidly  mani- 
fested to  us — is  to  be  summarily  abandoned. 

The  King's  Tour. 

Will  it  be  out  of  place  for  me,  while  I  am  8pe^J||||U|^oar  external 
relations,  if  I  give  a  passing  expression  "  ^^^^^T*  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  which  the  whole  natv  *"t  visits 

of    the   King  to  some  of   the  couo 
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Majesty,  by  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  attitude,  has  not  only  done 
much  to  gain  for  himself  and  for  his  subjects  the  goodwill  of  the 
governments  and  populations,  but  he  has  also  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  friendly  spirit  which  we  wish  to  subsist  between  ourselves  and 
neighbouring  countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  His  Majesty  has  placed 
his  people  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  intention  which  is  attributed  to  him  of  extending  his 
visits  to  others  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Education  Question. 

Now  let  me  for  a  change  turn  to  a  subject  on  whicli  the  Grovemment 
has  shown  an  evil  persistency  instead  of  that  airy  opportunism  which 
has  characterised  their  course  upon  the  corn  duty.  What  is  this 
subject  upon  which  they  have  been  so  steadfast  in  wrong-doing  1  It  is 
no  other  than  perhaps  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
State — the  education  of  the  young.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
so  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  Act  of  last  year  that  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  its  inherent  vices.  These  are  so  great,  and  so  alien 
from  our  political  principles,  and  they  are  so  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  many  men,  that  we  can  never  admit  or  tolerate  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  embodying  a  national  system  of  education.  The  Grovem- 
ment and  their  friends  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  the  heat  and  storm  of  last  autumn  will  die  down.  I  see  no  sign 
of  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  growing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  intensity 
The  condemnation  of  the  Act,  as  ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding 
from  their  proper  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  ratepayer,  the 
two  classes  most  concerned,  and  as  writing  upon  the  door  of  entry  to 
a  great  and  honourable  and  beneficent  profession  a  sectarian  test — 
that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which  time  can  never  wither.  If  any 
man  is  cut  to  the  quick  by  such  wounds  to  conscience  as  the  operation 
of  the  Act  may  inflict,  and  if  he  refuses  to  bear  his  share,  the  matter 
is  one  of  individual  conscientious  conviction,  outside  the  immediate 
range  of  political  parties ;  but  no  politician,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  can  fail  to  take  note  of  such  action  and  of  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
sentiment  which  it  implies.  It  was  England  and  Wales  last  year,  and 
it  is  London  this  year. 

The  London  Education  Bill. 
I  wish  here  to  express  the  hope  that  those  of  our  friends  who  speak 
for  Yorkshire  and  other  constituencies  outside  of  London  will 
remember  how  their  own  withers  were  wrung  last  year,  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  few  London  members  and  fight 
not  only  their  battle  but  their  own  battle  over  again.  All  the  evils 
of  last  year's  Bill  are  incorporated  in  this  one.  No  further  back  than 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  resolution  from  a  body  which  I 
think  you  will  listen  to  with  respect,  and  I  quote  it  because  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  Nothing  political  here ;  nothing  extreme  ;  no 
rabid  feeling  either  religious  or  political;   it  comes  from  a  body  of  men 


who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  very  hallowed  work  of  teaching 
the  children  in  the  higher  things  appertaining  to  their  welfare.  And 
this  is  what  they  say :  '*  The  Council  of  the  Sonday  School  Union 
have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret  the  Bill  introduced  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  supersede  the  London  School  Board  and  in 
iU  place  to  adopt  an  organisation  which  will  largely  encourage  and 
endow  denominational  teaching,  and  revive  the  discredited  and  unjust 
system  of  excluding  fully  competent  teachers  from  public  employment 
on  sectarian  grounds."  The  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  London 
School  Board,  the  pioneer  of  education,  perhaps  the  highest  exemplar 
of  papular  local  government  among  us,  is  to  be  done  to  death.  It  is 
to  be  despatched  without  benefit  of  clergy.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  accurate. 
I  should  say  it  is  to  be  despatched  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  of 
I  the  clerical  interest. 

The  Government  and  the  Municipalities. 

^  But  this  Government  of  ours  have  developed  an  extreme  antipathy  to 

what  are  called  ad  hoc  bodies.  Their  idea  is  to  municipalise  educa- 
tion, smothering  it  up  with  baths  and  waslihouses  and  streets  and 
sewers.  Why  have  they  this  objection  to  cui  hoc  bodies!  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  carries  his  objection  even  to  the 
words  themselves,  and  he  finds  them  linguisticaUy  incorrect.  But  then 
he  is  the  Head  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  that  must  be  allowed  for. 
Ad  hoc  is  at  all  events,  however  incorrect  it  may.be,  a  convenient 
phrase,  indicating  that  a  person  has  been  appointed,  or  body  created, 
or  course  taken,  for  a  special  and  particular  purpose.  But  allow  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  secret,  for  it  is 
evident  to  us  all — that  it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element,  it  is  not  the 
element  of  a  special  function  that  is  distasteful  to  the  Government 
— it  is  the  direct  election,  it  is  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
«c?  Aoc  principle  to  which  they  cry  "Avaunt!'* 

<'Ad  Hoc"  Authorities  Created. 

But  is  it  not  an  odd  thing  in  this  very  promiscuous,  but,  we  are  told  by 
the  highest  authority,  consistent  Government,  that  they  themselves 
have  been  busy  creating  cui  hoc  authorities  ?  Why,  the  water  supply 
of  London  was  in  the  hands  of  great  companies,  who  had  a  statutory 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  water.  The  most  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  have  given  the  supply  of  water  in  London,  as  it  is  in  all 
other  municipalities,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  the  municipality  itself — the  CJounty  Council.  But,  no,  the  County 
Council  is  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  they  don't  like  it ;  they 
thwart  it  in  every  way  possible.  And  they  create  a  heterogenous  body 
not  one  member  of  which  is  elected  directly,  but  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  other  bodies,  which  may  or  may  not  be  elected  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  That  is  what  they  have  done  with  regard  to 
water.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  port  of  London,  about 
w'hich  my  friend  Mr.  John  Ellis  knows  a8  much  as,  or  more  than,  most 
people,  because  he  has  taken  a  lion's  share  of  the  work  on  the  Royal 


Commission  that  investigated  it.     There,  again,  they  have  not  handed 
that    subject  over  to    any    municipal    authority.      They   have   not 
municipalised  that,  but  they  have  created — and  I  think  in  that  ca9& 
rightly  created — ^an  ad  hoc  body.     Yet  these  are  the  opponents  of' 
the  ad  hoc  body  for  education. 

An  "Ad  Hoc"  Government 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  still.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  an 
ad  hoc  Government  1  They  were  elected  in  1900,  as  we  all  know,  not, 
indeed,  to  finish  the  war,  because  that  was  finished,  but  for  the  express- 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  in  South  Africa  and  to  reform. 
the  army,  and  nothing  else.  That  was  the  one  purpose,  because 
whoever  gave  a  vote  against  them  gave  a  vote  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country;  and  if  they  are  thus  an  ad  Jwc  Government  they  have 
the  very  principle  and  quality  which  they  object  to  in  a  public  body. 
But,  dear  me,  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  stop,  because  if  I  look  at 
the  party  which  supports  them  it  is  itself  an  ad  hoc  party,  because  it  is 
a  mixture  of  men  of  multifarious  views — at  least  they  express  their 
multifarious  views  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  speeches,  but  I  never  see 
much  multifariousness  about  their  votes, — but,  at  any  rate,  that  party 
was  created,  and  has  existed  since  1886,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sa^nng 
the  Empire  from  the  mad  incursions  of  the  Irish  and  all  the  evils  which 
would  follow  from  trusting  those  dreadful  people.  They  will  often  tell 
you,  "  We  may  disband  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  but  not  till  the 
danger  from  this  Irish  party  is  removed."  So  here  they  are — a<f  hoc 
all  along  the  line.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  loudly  reject  that 
method.  But,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  truth  of  the  matter  tH, 
it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element  they  object  to — it  is  the  direct  election- 
which  they  distrust  and  avoid.  But  give  them  time  ;  they  may  come 
round. 

The  Irish  Question. 

Look  what  we  are  seeing  with  regard  to  their  Irish  policy.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  extraordinary  volte  /ace  made  by  the  Government 
in  their  relations  with  Ireland]  Their  inconsistency  over  the  Com 
Tax  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  like  a  puff  of  vapour  compared  to  tlie 
impenetrable  fog  of  inconsistency  which  hangs  over  their  Irish  policy. 
Six  months  ago,  having  suspended  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  civil 
liberty,  they  were  busy  haling  to  prison  and  to  hard  labour  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  and  others,  the  advocates  of  the  tenants  tc 
whom  they  are  now  handing  over  the  land  of  Ireland.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  were  then  rebels  and  traitors,  and  even  to  nib- 
shoulders  with  them  in  a  Parliamentary  lobby  was  a  slur  upon  the 
character  of  any  patriotic  Englishman. 

The  Blenheim  Speeches. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  speeches  made  at  Blenheim  in  Aa^ipisU 
1891,  again  to  the  Primrose  League.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Primrcne 
League  dames  and  harbingers — I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  titles — have- 
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the  eflfect  no  one  else  can  have  of  inspiring  the  courage  and  unlocking 
the  heart  of  the  Prime  Minister.  For  what  does  he  say  at  Blenheim  ? 
He  is  scornful  of  the  Irish.  He  says  that  they  mean  to  torment 
and  worry  the  House  of  Commons  into  yielding  to  their  wishes. 
He  exclaims,  "  They  have  mistaken  their  men ! "  Then  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  not  to  be  outdone^he  does  not  say  so  much  about 
his  own  courage — is  full  of  i*egret  for  the  conduct  of  other  people.  He 
says  he  is  distressed  "  that  those  who  profess  to  carry  forward  the 
traditions  of  one  of  the  great  honourable  parties  in  British  life  should 
be  mixed  up  with  these  men,"  and  he  goes  on,  "  We  still  believe  that 
they" — that  is  you  and  I — "are  as  willing  as  before  to  sell  the 
interests  of  their  country  for  eighty  Irish  votes.  What  is  the  Irish 
party  1  It  consists  of  eighty  persons  more  or  less,  who  have  all  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  who  openly  avow  themselves  to  be  enemies 
of  this  country.  Pretty  allies  for  an  English  party !  "  But  these 
*'  pretty  allies  "  have  not  had  their  help  on  an  English  Education  Bill 
repudiated  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  now  these  "  pretty  allies  "  are  states- 
men to  be  conferred  with  and  to  be  deferred  to.  But  the  violence  of 
last  year  and  all  the  bad  language  of  Blenheim  may  have  been  a  mere 
temporary  aberration. 

Pestilent  and  Pernicious  Prejudices. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  if  we  go  further  back,  deeper  down  ]  In 
1886  two  Bills,  which  I  shall  do  no  more  than  mention,  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  both  denounced  and  derided, 
and  this  wonderful  coalition  of  two  parties  was  created  in  order  to 
defeat  them,  and  prevent  their  ever  appearing  again.  Why  1  Because 
the  Irish  people  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  given  such  powers  as  were 
contained  in  those  Bills,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be 
trusted  that  the  whole  of  the  opposition  was  based.  But  what  are  we 
told  now  ]  Tlieir  present  Purchase  Bill,  devoid  of  the  safeguards  of 
the  Purchase  Bill  of  1886,  rests  mainly  on  the  "chivalry"  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  Chief  Secretary  proclaims  that  his  reliance  is  placed 
on  their  self-respect,  their  probity,  and  their  goodwill.  They  prove 
their  change  of  opinion  towards  the  Irish  people  by  handing  over  the 
land  of  Ireland,  as  they  would  have  said  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  even 
half  a  year  ago,  to  the  men  who  made  the  Land  League  and  worked 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Well,  better  a  late  repentance  than  never.  I 
rejoice  for  my  part  that  this  party — we  can  hardly  now  call  it  the 
Unionist  party — let  us  take  a  convenient  phrase— this  ad  hoc  party  — 
has  at  last  purged  itself  from  the  pestilent  and  pernicious  prejudices 
which  have  for  the  last  few  years  poisoned  its  relations  with  Ireland. 

The  Land  Purchase  Bill. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  upon  this  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  to 
point  out  to  you,  if  I  can,  those  matters  with  regard  to  it  which  are 
most  important  to  you  as  taxpayers.     The  first  thing  I  would  say  is 
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that  you  cannot  remain  as  you  are  in  this  matter.  You  have  entered^ 
under  Conservative  auspices,  on  a  course  of  ousting  the  landlord  and 
installing  the  tenant,  and  you  cannot  stop  where  you  are.  Already 
80,000  are  so  installed,  scattered  over  Ireland.  You  are  on  an  inclined 
plane :  you  cannot  maintain  your  equilibrium  :  you  must  extend 
similar  advantage  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  remain,  or  you  can 
never  secure  rest  or  peace.  That  is  the  governing  consideration  in  this 
matter.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  bound  to  pass  some  Bill  or  other 
having  the  professed  object,  and  aiming  at  the  pi-omised  effect,  of  the 
measure  now  before  Parliament.  But,  accepting  such  a  Bill  as  inevit- 
able, what  are  the  main  points  to  be  secured  1  I  will  only  mention  two. 

Points  to  be  Secured. 

The  first  is  this :  For  more  than  two  generations  in  future  annual 
instalments  will  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  tenants  to  the  British 
Treasury,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  any  chance  of  avoiding  friction  and 
conflict  and  danger  and  difficulty  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the  terms 
are  easy  and  reasonable,  and  such  as  will  bear  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances. Now  remember  this.  By  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  were  to  be  collected  by  the  Irish  State  Authority, 
which  secured  punctuality  in  payments,  wluch  enforced  the  payments 
when  they  were  due,  and  which  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit.  If  the 
whole  amount  of  fifty  millions  was  taken  up,  then  no  less  a  sum  than 
£400,000  a  year  was  left  to  ease  the  progress  of  the  transaction.  Bat 
here  is  the  difficulty.  With  what  face  could  the  present  QovernmeQt 
set  up  in  Ireland  a  State  authority]  Their  very  reason  of  existence, 
as  I  have  said,  the  vital  fluid  of  the  Govei*nment,  comes  from  their 
hostility  to  any  Irish  authority.  Therefore  what  stands  between  you, 
the  taxpayers,  for  the  next  seventy  years  and  the  danger  of  losses  and 
difficulties  is  nothing  but  the  chivalry  and  the  probity  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Irish  tenants,  so  lately  discovered  by  the  gentlemen  now 
in  power.  I  don't  underrate  the  security,  although  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  flaccid  and  almost  fluid  security  for  so  mighty  a  transaction.  But  I 
don't  underrate  the  honesty  of  the  security.  Only  mark  the  fact  that 
that  is  all  you  have,  and  on  that  ground  it  is  peculiarly  and  super- 
latively necessary  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  underlie  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  are  generous  and  easy.  One  other  point  only  I 
will  allude  to.  We  are  going  to  abolish  under  this  measure  estates  in 
Ireland  great  and  small,  and  set  up  a  number  of  small  individual 
holdings.  But  a  vast  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland,  as  we  know — 
sometimes  conglomerated  in  one  locality,  but  others  scattered  over  the 
country — are  what  are  called  uneconomic ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot 
support  a  man,  still  less  his  family.  He  has  to  get  contributions  from 
his  relatives  who  have  gone  abroad,  or  he  has  to  come  to  this  country 
to  work  to  make  a  little  money.  Surely  the  very  worst  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  stereotype  for  all  time  such  a  condition  of  things,  which  woul<i 
not  only  be  a  danger  in  itself,  but  probably  be  the  parent  of  new  evils. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  support  us  if  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^re 
give  our  aid  to  any  provision  calculated  to  meet  the  danger. 
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The  Law  Affecting  Trade  Unions. 

Leaving  these  Irish  questions,  there  are  two  subjects  which  are  salient 
and  urgent  at  the  present  moment,  and  on  which  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words.  The  first  of  these  is  the  law  affecting  labour  and  the 
combination  of  workmen,  which  is  naturally  exciting  a  rather  strong 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  the  niceties  of  legal  language,  such  as  my  friend  Mr.  Birrell 
and  others  delight  and  revel  in,  or  the  strange  varieties  of  judicial 
interpretation  of  that  language.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  broad  issue. 
The  other  day  it  was  said  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  workmen  were  claiming  to  be  in  some  respects  a  privileged 
class.  I  believe  that  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  their  desire.  On 
the  contrary,  what  they  ask  is  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  from  which  others  are  free ;  that  their  freedom  of  com- 
bination should  not  be  hampered  by  such  a  stretching  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy  as  to  deny  co  working  men  rights  which  belong  to  any  body 
of  citizens  taking  action  for  the  protection  of  their  legal  interests^ 
That  being  so,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  perfectly  honest,  justifiable,  and 
proper  contention  on  their  part.  I  was  in  Parliament  when  the 
statutes  on  this  subject  were  passed,  and  it  was  certainly  then  intended 
that  the  working  man  should  be  freed  from  the  unfair  operation  of  the 
old  conspiracy  laws  and  be  placed  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  th& 
employers — neither  better  nor  worse,  but  the  same.  That  I  trust 
and  believe  is  the  contention  now.  If  the  law  does  not  accomplish 
this  object  let  it  be  amended ;  give  us  a  chance  of  amending  it.  The 
Home  Secretary,  while  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is 
perfectly  clear,  is  going  to  institute  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the 
law  is.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the  law  is ;  it  is  to 
discover  a  policy  on  this  subject  for  His  Majesty's  Government.  Thus 
a  question  which  is  urgent  is  shelved,  and  meanwhile  a  false  situation 
is  stereotyped,  to  the  injury  of  all  those  who  are  concerned. 

The  Licensing  Question. 

My  second  subject,  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two,  is  one^ 
which  has  also  been  before  us  in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the. 
question  of  licensing,  the  most  salient  point  in  connection  with 
which  at  present  is  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  compensation  of  the  publican.  Let  us  make  our  position  clear. 
We  quite  appreciate  the  hardship  which  is  suffered  by  a  licensee  who,, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  loses  his  licence.  If  this  happens  it  is. 
only  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  holds  his 
licence,  and  therefore  he  has  no  legal  claim,  and  no  claim  against 
the  public.  But  I  for  one  should  be  glad  that  he  should  be 
compensated  out  of  trade  funds.  That  is  the  first  proposition;. 
but  the  second  is  that  whatever  mutual  arrangements  for  in- 
demnifying themselves  or  one  another  the  "trade,''  as  it  is 
called,  may  come  to,  they  must  be  such  as  to  leave  the  magistrates' 
decisions    absolutely  free,    so    that   they  may   fairly  exercise   their 
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discretion.  The  magistrates  must  not  be  hobbled,  as  they  would 
if  Mr.  Butcher's  Bill  passed  into  law,  which  would  limit  their  discre- 
tion to  the  amount  available  for  compensation  in  the  district.  The 
trade  is  highly  organised,  and  I  should  have  thought  was  well  able  to 
look  after  itself.  If  there  is  a  diiliculty  about  the  minority — I  believe 
in  many  districts  only  a  very  small  minority — which  are  not  tied  hooaes, 
then  let  a  bench  of  magistrates  who  find  a  redundance  of  houses 
begin  with  the  tied  houses,  as  to  which,  not  so  far  as  the  men  manag- 
ing the  houses  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  proprietors  and  those 
who  profit  by  the  business  are  concerned,  they  are  very  well  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 

The  Old  Liberal  Principles. 

We  have  often  been  reproached — it  has  become  a  habit  of  the  Tory 
press  and  the  nondescript  press  in  this  country  to  reproach  us — that 
our  cause,  our  theories  and  doctrines,  are  old  and  worn  out.  They  say 
we  are  ten  years  behind  the  times  in  talking  about  religious  equality, 
Free  Trade,  and  licensing  reform,  and  fifty  years  behind  the  age  in 
talking  of  such  out-of-date  objects  as  peace  and  economy.  We  have 
been  invited  to  forget  that  which  is  behind  and  to  attack  larger  and 
newer  and  more  attractive  topics,  which  are  not  always  defined  bo 
exactly  as  we  should  like.  I  am  glad  to  i*emember  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  I  have  again  and  again,  from  time  to  time,  even 
when  these  doctrines  may  have  seemed  to  many  to  be  dead  letters, 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  constantly  before  our  minds^ 
of  keeping  our  old  armour  bright,  and  the  old  weapons  sharp. 
How  is  it  now  1  Are  these  doctrines,  these  old  obfuscated  doctrines 
of  ours,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  concerned,  dead, 
or  are  they  alive  ?  They  are  very  much  alive,  and  who  has  enlivened 
them  1  (A  Voice  :  "  The  Tories.")  Quite  so.  It  is  not  you  and 
I.  It  is  the  present  Government  and  the  foolish  electors  who  put 
them  in  power — it  is  they  who  have  aroused  the  sleeping  issues. 
Religious  equality  is  brought  into  question  by  the  Education  Act,  Free 
Trade  is  brought  into  question  not  by  us  but  by  the  taxation  of  the 
<jovernment  and  the  sugar  convention.  Licensing  reform,  which  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  is  in  question.  Freedom  of  combination  is  in 
question ;  ay,  how  long  may  it  be  before  freedom  of  labour  is  in  qnestion, 
if  things  march  on  their  apparent  course  in  South  Africa  ]  Peace  is 
always  in  question  when  a  Tory  Government  is  in  power.  As  to 
economy,  if  it  is  in  question,  it  is  because  they  have  cast  it  to  the 
winds,  and  its  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.  We  are  unexpectedly 
forced  to  fight  these  rearguard  actions  against  the  powers  of  reaction 
•and  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  out  of  tlie  fa«tter 
oomes  forth  sweet,  and  our  success,  which  is  inevitable,  in  these  rear- 
guard actions,  can  only  serve  to  give  training  and  fresh  inspiration  to 
the  progressive  forces  of  our  country  in  the  onward  march  which  we 
are  determined  to  pursue  towards  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 
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Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  a  Liberal  demonstration  aA  Doncaster  on 
Ma/y  2l8t,  1903,  said:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-night,  tempting  though 
the  occasion  is,  to  attempt  any  survey,  comprehensive  or  superficial,  of 
the  misadventures — legislative  misadventures,  administrative  DDua* 
adventures,  and  fiscal  misadventures— of  His  Majesty's  present 
advisers.  If  I  were,  indeed,  to  undertal^e  the  task,  my  difficulty 
would  lie  in  an  embarrassment  of  subjects  to  choose  from,  and  in  the 
feeling  that  the  critic  confronted  with  such  a  long  array  of  vulnerable 
positions  has  a  rather  invidious  duty  when  he  selects  one  in  preference 
to  another  for  attack. 

Vigilance  of  the  Opposition. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  agree  with  tho^e  who  say  or  suggest  that  during 
the  last  and  the  present  Session  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  not  been  conducted  with  vigilance,  with  tenacity,  and 
with  effect.  The  history  of  the  Com  Tax,  which,  after  a  brief  life,  is 
now  wending  its  troubled  way  to  an  inglorious  and  unlamented  grave ; 
the  history  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902 ;  the  history  of  the  London 
Bill,  which  even  at  this  moment  is  stumbling  along  with  more  or  less 
difficulty — ^and  generally  with  more — amid  the  quagmires  and  thickets 
of  Committee ;  the  history  of  the  part  played  in  all  these  matters  by 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
refute  any  such  charge.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time^ 
I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  at  the  present  moment  we  might  safely 
transfer  the  functions  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  to  the  willing 
and  capable  hands  of  the  nominal  followers  of  the  Government.  I 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  now  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
have  seen  on  several  occasions  one  party  or  the  other  weakened  for 
the  time  being  by  internal  dissension  upon  some  particular  issue  ;  bat 
I  have  never  seen,  nor,  I  believe,  has  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  West- 
minster, such  a  spectacle  as  confronts  us  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  difficulty  is  not  to  discover  the  points  upon  which  the  ostensible 
supporters  of  tlie  Government  differ,  but  to  discover  the  points  upon 
which  they  agree. 

A  ^'  Hand*to-Mouth  "  Government. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  got  a  Government  in  the  apparent  possession  of 
a  majority  of  something  like  120,  and  which  yet,  in  a  Parliamentju^ 
sense,  may  be  said  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  position,  whicK 
looks  so  strong  to  a  superficial  observer,  is  really  honeycombed  by  a 
series  of  caves.  If  you  wander  about  the  lobbies,  as  my  friends  and  I 
do  sometimes,  almost  at  every  corner  you  come  across  some  little  knot 
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of  Ministerial  conspirators  going  to  or  returning  from  its  own  particu- 
lar lair.  The  Committee-rooms  are  in  constant  demand  for  the  secret 
confabulations  of  these  mutinous  groups.  One  day  it  is  Mr.  Beckett 
with  his  team  of  young  bloods  who  are  thirsting  for  the  head  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  on  the  next  day  it  is  Mr.  Cripps,  who 
has  hitherto  been  the  Whips'  model  member,  and  who  is  now  found 
organising  a  caucus  against  the  unfortunate  borough  councils  of 
London ;  and  then  he  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  still  more  potentous 
and  formidable  figure  of  Mr.  Chaplin — an  ex-Minister — who  is  engaged 
in  drilling  and  mancBUvriug  his  rather  awkward  squad  of  Protectionists, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  crusade  in  favour  of  cheap  tea. 
Indeed,  the  Government  Whips  at  the  present  time  would  have  many 
an  anxious  hour  if  they  did  not  know  that  they  can  always  rely  upon 
the  benevolent  neutrality,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  upon 
the  solid  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists'  vote. 

The  Irish  Vote. 

It  is  to  that  vote  that  we  owe  the  **  wear  and  tear"  amendment — one 
of  the  shabbiest  and  most  unjust  provisions  in  the  Education  Act  of 
last  year.  It  is  to  that  vote  that  only  yesterday  the  people  of  London 
owe  the  intrusion  into  their  Education  Committee  of  the  borough 
councils.  I  am  not  saying  that  to  reproach  the  Irish.  They  have  got 
their  own  fish  to  fry,  and  from  their  point  of  view  these  proceedings 
are  intelligible  and  not  blameworthy.  All  the  same,  gentlemen,  I 
think  one  is  entitled  to  observe  that  the  present  situation  is  a  cynical 
commentary  upon  that  stream  of  Unionist  invective,  which  for  years 
taunted  us  with  even  rubbing  shoulders  with  these  gentlemen,  upon 
whose  reliance  they  have  come  themselves  to  be  now  so  largely  depen- 
dent. And  am  I  not  right  in  urging,  as  for  a  long  time  past  I  have 
urged  upon  my  fellow  Liberals,  the  imperative  importance  of  secuiing 
in  the  House  of  Commons  an  independent  Liberal  majority  1  When 
one  surveys  this  extraordinary  spectacle  one  sometimes  feels  as  though 
we  had  become  for  the  moment  the  spectators  of  a  political  pantomime. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  not 
very  long  before  the  bell  will  ring  for  the  transformation  scene. 

Mr.  Chamberiain's  New  Fiscal  Departure. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  a  very  few  moments  to 
divert  your  gaze  from  the  Parliamentary  arena  where  all  these  strange 
things  are  going  on,  and  to  consider  with  me  a  topic  which  has  been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sprung  upon  the  political  world.  I  refer 
to  the  speech — the  remarkable  and  noteworthy  speech— which  was 
delivered  less  than  a  week  ago  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  that 
speech  he  proclaims,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  fiscal  departure,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  we  ought,  by  a  combination  of  preferential  treatment  for  our 
colonies,  and  of  retaliatory  duties  against  foreign  countries,  at  once  to 
give  a  fillip  to  Imperial  trade,  and  to  provide  new  safeguards  tor  our 
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Imperial  unity.  Gentlemen,  I  confess  that  on  reading  that  speech  my 
first  inclination  was  to  doubt  whether  it  was  seriously  meant.  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  agree  with  some  friends  of  mine  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  merely  as  an  explosion  of  rhetorical 
fireworks  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  who  had  been  overruled  by  his 
colleagues,  and  who  was  not  disposed  to  take  his  beating  quietly. 

The  First  Shot 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if,  as  on  reflection  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposiils  are  seriously  made,  it  is  diiiicult  to  under- 
stand why  he  still  remains  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  which  is  repealing 
the  Corn  Tax  without  any  qualification  or  reserve.  Why,  that  Corn  Tax 
is  the  one  instrumant  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  by  which 
these  new  fiscal  ideas  could  have  real  effect  given  to  them.  If  you 
were  to  repeal  the  Com  Tax  as  regards  the  colonies  and  retain  it  as 
regards  foreign  countries  you  would  have  made  a  beginning — a  very 
poor  beginning,  I  agree,  but,  at  any  rate  you  would  have  taken  the 
first  little  step  on  the  road  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  we  all 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  follow.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  of  course,  a  very 
versatile  statesman,  but  even  he  cannot  hunt  with  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
stand  at  bay  with  Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  only  *'ay  in 
which  I  can  reconcile  his  language  and  his  acts  is  by  assuming  that 
this  is  a  topic  on  which  he  dare  not  as  yet  challenge  the  opinion  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  the  first  shot,  in  other  words,  in  a  campaign  of 
propaganda,  in  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  those  who  undertake  it 
will  find  arrayed  against  them  the  resolute  and  undivided  hostility  of 
the  Libei-al  party. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Free  Trade. 

It  would  seem  that  to  some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  political  opponent*,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  organs  in  the  Press,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
came  as  a  revelation.  They  write  of  it  as  if  he  had  brought  with  him, 
not,  indeed,  from  the  heights  of  Sinai,  but  fi-om  the  solitudes  of  the  8i>uth 
African  veldt,  a  new  economic  decalogue.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  truth 
is,  not  that  the  scheme  itself,  but  the  ideas  which  underlie  it  and  which 
it  embodies  are  almost  as  old  as  the  veldt  itself.  Six  years  ago  Lord 
Kosebery,  in  a  great  speech  which  he  made,  most  appropriately,  in  the 
Pree  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  apologised  for  undertaking  the  tank, 
which,  as  anybody  who  reads  that  speech  will  see,  he  performed  with 
notable  success,  of  demolishing  this  scheme.  He  apologised  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  like  dissecting  a  corpse.  May  I  say,  parenthetically, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  anyone  should  have  drawn  the 
inference  from  the  guarded  and  interrogative  criticisms  of  the  matter 
which  Lord  Rosebery  uttered  two  or  three  nights  ago  before  a  strictly 
non-political  gathering,  that  he  had  recanted,  or  at  least,  receded  fntm 
the  position  he  took  up  in  1897  and  reiterated  last  year.  I  have  the 
be.^t  reason  for  knowing  there  is  no  shadow  of  truth  in  that  suggesttoiL 


A  Twice  Considered  Issue. 

Then,  again,  this  matter  has  been  twice  considered — once  in  1896  and 
again  in  1900 — by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Empire  assembled 
together  in  conference  from  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in 
London.  On  both  occasions,  first  in  1896  and  then  in  1900,  a  similar 
plan  was  put  forward.  On  both  occasions,  I  think,  it  proceeded  from 
the  representatives  of  Canada,  and  on  both  occasions  it  had  to  be  with- 
drawn in  face  of  the  unmistakable  hostility  of  the  delegates  there 
assembled.  What  is  there  new  in  the  scheme  1  Who  wants  it  1 
There  would  seem  abundant  indications  in  the  last  few  days  that  the 
Australians  don't  want  it.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  want  it.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
fit  to  choose  this  as  the  battlehorse  of  his  party  for  political  or 
electioneering  purposes,  I  for  one  rejoice  at  and  hail  his  selection. 

.  The  Real  Issue. 

Before  I  come  to  closer  quarters  with  this  matter  let  me  warn  you 
against  attempts  which  have  been  made,  and  will  be  made,  to  pervert 
the  real  issue.  It  will  be  represented  as  a  controversy  between  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  Empire  and  those  who  think  little  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind.  I  for  one,  and  I  believe 
the  great  majority  of  Libei'als,  do  not  look  upon  the  Empire  as  the 
fortuitous  result  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  regrettable  accidents.  We 
are  proud  of  the  Empire,  proud  of  its  history,  proud  of  its 
responsibilities.  We  know  full  well  that  there  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  that  in  all  probability,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  must 
be  in  the  future,  blunders,  lapses  of  foresight,  ill-conceived  adventures 
and  retreats,  hot  and  cold  fits,  alternations  of  feverish  energy  and 
apathetic  neglect ;  but  in  my  view,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Liberals,  lust  of  dominion — what  is  called  militarism — and 
vain  glory,  are  not,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  the  dominating 
notes  of  our  Imperial  policy. 

The  True  Basis  of  Empire. 

The  British  Empire  rests  upon  consent.  Its  greatest  interest  is  peace. 
It  is  the  fruitful  and  world-wide  instrument  of  freedom  and  of  justice, 
and  being  what  it  is  we  welcome  it,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  heritage 
and  as  a  trust.  Nor  are  we  one  whit  behind  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
in  recognising  the  splendid  services  our  colonial  fellow-subjects  have 
rendered  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  in  hours  of  darkness  and 
stress,  when  they  rallied  to  the  common  standard  and  poured  forth  their 
best  blood  in  defence  of  the  Empire.  And  we  believe,  I  at  any  rate 
believe,  that  we  are  doing  as  great  a  service  to  them  as  we  are  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  resisting  from  the  outset  any 
attempt  to  upset  the  fiscal  foundation  upon  which  our  prosperity  and 
our  Imperial  strength  depend. 
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The  ''Fetish"  Argument 

There  is  one  other  perveviaiipn,  as  I  call  it,  of  this  issue  against  which 
I  should  like  you  also  to  he  on  your  guard.  Those  of  us  who  maintain 
the  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  our 
system  of  free  trade  are  constantly  heing  taunted  as  hlind  worshippers 
of  what  is  called  a  fetish.  Gentlemen,  we  helieve  in  free  trade  not 
because  it  is  a  dogma  or  tradition  of  an  orthodox  political  church  ;  we 
believe  in  free  trade  not  because,  although  we  don't  undervalue  the 
argument  of  authority,  it  was  taught  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  not 
because  it  was  practised  by  Peel  and  by  Qladstone  ;  we  believe  in  free 
trade  because  we  know  by  experience  that  it  is  the  fiscal  policy,  and 
the  only  fiscal  policy,  under  which  the  resources  of  this  country  can  be 
best  adapted  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
industrial  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  the  diffiiaioa 
of  prosperity  amongst  all  classes  of  our  community. 

Cobden  and  Bright 

I  was  indeed  amazed  to  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  so  far  as  to 
invoke  in  favour  of  his  new  proposals  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cobdeii 
and  Mr.  Bright,  because,  forsooth,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bri^t 
approved  of  the  policy  which  was  embodied  in  the  French  "Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860-61.  That  treaty,  so  far  from  being  any  precedent  or 
any  justification  for  a  policy  of  what  is  called  reciprociW  or  retaliatioiiy 
or  preference,  is  exactly  the  reverse.  But  since  Mr.  Cnamberlain  haa 
sought  to  invoke  these  great  authorities,  I  will  make  two  quotations, 
which,  I  think,  will  dispose  of  the  matter  once  for  all.  The  first 
is  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  who  was  engaged  in 
negotiating  the  treaty,  to  Mr.  Bright  here  in  England.  Mr.  Cobdeii 
says,  in  reply  to  some  criticisms,  "  There  is  not  a  syllable  on  our  aide 
of  the  treaty  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  principles  of  Free 
Trade,"  and  he  adds  as  the  reason,  *'  We  give  no  concessions  to  France 
which  we  do  not  apply  to  all  other  nations."  That  is  what  makes  the 
difference  between  a  commercial  treaty  in  the  Cobdenite  sense  and 
this  doctrine  of  preference  and  retaliation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  defending 
the  principle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  used  a  memorable  phrase, 
which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  recalled  to  people's  minds.  Expressing 
the  same  idea  in  somewhat  different  language,  he  said,  "  It  is  in  form 
a  treaty  with  France,  in  fact  with  the  whole  world."  Well,  now, 
brushing  aside  these  irrelevancies,  let  me  ask  you  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  question. 

The  Vital  Question. 

The  question  is  this :  Would  the  Empire — I  say  the  Empire  in  the 
widest  and  largest  sense  of  the  word — would  the  Empire  gain  or  lose 
if  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  abandon  its  traditional  policy  off 
absolute  Free  Trade  and  return  to  a  system  of  preferential  or  retaliatory 
import  duties  ?  That  is  not  an  academic  question.  It  is  not  a  specala- 
tive  question.     It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 


and  prosperity  not  only  of  the  coniniuniiies  which  make  up  the  British 
Empire,  but  to  every  man  and  woman  who  is  sitting  to-night  in  this 
room.  Now,  just  look  first  of  all  at  the  facts  with  whidh  we  have  to 
deal  in  their  actual  proportions,  because,  with  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  in  the  illimitable 
solitudes  of  South  Africa  he  had  rather  lost  his  sense  of  perspective. 

Population  of  the  Empire. 

Let  me  recall  to  your  attention,  therefore,  a  few  elementary  fact9. 
First,  as  to  population.  There  are  in  the  British  Empire  at  this 
moment  some  fifty-three  millions  of  white  men  and  women — that  is  to 
say,  persons  of  British  or  European  descent — and  of  those  fifty-three 
millions,  forty-two  millions  live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  four-fifths 
of  the  whole.  There  are  as  many  people  in  London  as  there  are  in 
Canada,  in  Yorkshire  as  there  are  in  Australia,  in  Glasgow  as  there  are 
in  New  Zealand  ;  and  how  is  this  great  body  of  people,  together  with 
all  the  coloured  and  native  races  who  are  dependent  upon  them  and 
fel]ow-8ul)ject8  of  the  same  Sovereign — how  are  they  defended  from 
external  attack  1 

Imperial  Defence. 

What  are  the  fact?  about  Imperial  defence  1  I  omit  the  Indian  Army, 
which  stands  upon  its  own  footing ;  but,  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  the  combined  cost  of  our  naval  and  military  forces  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  seventy  millions  sterling,  or  thereabouts.  Who  contributes 
that  seventy  millions  1  Why,  we  know  on  the  authority  of  figures 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  had  prepared  for  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference last  year,  that  the  contribution  among  our  eleven  self-govern- 
ing colonies  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  9d.  a  head ;  while  in  this  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  29s.  a  head.  What 
follows  from  these  simple  facts  1  As  I  have  said,  we  have  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  bearing  relatively  to  population  the 
pecuniary  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  in 
the  proportion  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  I  am  not  reproaching  the 
colonies  when  I  am  citing  these  facts.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
constantly  speaking  in  a  carping  spirit  of  the  smallness  of  the  colonial 
contribution,  and  suggesting  that  it  ought  to  be  increased.  I  don't 
say  anything  of  the  kind.  They  are  relatively  poor  communities, 
sparsely  populated,  and  if  they  are  to  contribute  a  substantially  larger 
proportion,  then  they  will  have  an  irresistible  claim  to  have  their  voice 
heaid  in  Imperial  policy.  It  is  not  with  any  object  of  belittling  the 
contributions  or  sacrifices  of  the  colonies  that  I  recall  these  facts,  but 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  you  and  to  my  fellow-country- 
men that,  this  being  the  distribution  of  the  population  and  of  the 
common  burdens  as  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  is 
the  paramount  interest  of  all,  not  merely  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  of  all,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  the  wealth,  the  pro- 
ductive power,  or  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
£ingd(Hn. 


Imperial  Trade. 

I  want  you  to  look  now  for  a  moment  at  what  it  is  convenient  to  call 
the  over-sea  trade — ^that  is  to  say,  the  combined  imports  and  exporta 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1901  the  over- 
sea trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  roughly  speaking,  to 
je800,000,000 — it  has  slightly  gone  up  since.  With  whom  was  that 
trade  done  ?  It  was  done  with  our  British  possessions  to  the  extent 
of  £200,000,000,  'and  with  foreign  countries  to  the  extent  of 
£600,000,000.  In  other  words,  one  quarter  of  the  trade  was  trade 
with  the  Empire,  three-quarters  of  it  was  trade  with  the  countries 
outside  it.  By  far  our  largest  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States  of 
America — a  fact  which  you  ought  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  when  you 
are  thinking  of  possible  consequences  from  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
system.  We  do  more  trade  with  Germany  than  we  do  with  Australia  ; 
we  do  more  trade  with  Russia  than  we  do  with  Canada.  And  a  large 
part,  you  must  remember,  of  the  £200,000,000  of  the  trade  which  wo 
do  with  our  fellow-subjects  is  done  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire 
between  whom  and  ourselves  there  is  at  present  perfect  Free  Trade, 
India  is  a  Free  Trade  country — I  do  not  say  there  may  not  be  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  the  Indian  tarifi^,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  Free 
Trade  country.  Our  Crown  colonies  are  fpr  the  most  part  pure  Free 
Trade  colonies,  for  the  protective  systems  only  prevail  in  our  self- 
governing  colonies.  Now,  if  you  take  that  part  of  our  trade  yrbich  la 
done  with  these  self-governing  colonies — the  only  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  we  need  regard,  for  the  moment,  as  being  relevant — ^it  amounta 
only  to  £112,000,000,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

Our  Open  Market 

Now  am  I  not  right,  as  a  practical  man,  looking  at  the  thing  purely 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  that,  in  the  vague  and  possibly  illusory  hope  of  increasing  that 
one-seventh,  we  don*t  cut  down  the  certainty  of  the  remaining  six- 
sevenths,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  profit  and  wealth  that  comes  to 
us  from  international  trade  is  derived  ?  Our  position  and  that  of  our 
colonies  in  this  matter  are  totally  different.  They  take  about  one- 
third  of  our  exports ;  we  take  two-thirds  of  theirs.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those  who  think  with  him,  that  we  should 
like  to  take  a  great  deal  more  of  their  produce,  and  should  like  to  aead 
to  them  a  great  deal  more  of  ours.  Of  course  we  should.  But  you 
must  always  remember,  what  people  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that 
international  trade,  like  all  trade  in  the  long  run,  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  goods  against  goods.  If  you  erect  a  barrier  outside  a. 
market  with  only  a  narrow  inlet,  through  which  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  commodities  can  trickle  in  from  the  outside,  to  that  extent 
you  restrict  the  amount  you  can  export  from  inside  to  without  And 
what  is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  trade  between  our  coloniea 
and  ourselves  ]      It  doesn't  lie  with  us ;   we  have  an  open  market. 
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Our  import  duties  are  very  few.     When  the  com  tax  goes  there  won't 
be  one  of  a  protective  character. 

Canada. 

I  could  not  give  you  a  better  illustration  than  the  case  of  Canada. 
In  the  year  1900  Canada  exported  to  us  corn,  dairy  produce,  timber,  and 
other  things  of  the  value  of  £21,000,000,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
an  insignificant  sum  for  spirits,  which  does  not  count,  she  did  not  pay 
one  halfpenny  of  import  duty  on  those  imports  that  came  into  our 
market.  During  the  same  period  we  exported  to  Canada  £9,000,000 
of  British  goods,  and  upon  that  £9,000,000,  although  Canada  had 
ostensibly  reduced  her  tariff  preferentially  in  our  favour  to  the  extent 
of  33  per  cent.,  we  paid  £1,500,000  in  duties— something  like  18  per 
cent.  What  is  the  obstacle  to  increased  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  colonies  1  It  does  not  lie  with  us,  but  with  those  who  will 
insist  upon  maintaining  this  barrier.  That  brings  me  to  the  heart  of 
the  whole  matter.  Never  allow  yourselves  in  these  economic  questions 
to  be  led  away  or  to  be  content  with  glittering  and  superficial 
generalities.  Always  bring,  as  far  as  you  can,  schemes  of  thid  kind  to 
the  hard  but  only  valuable  and  reliable  teat — actual  concrete  fact. 
And  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Suppose 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  Minister,  with  a  majority  going  to  Parliament 
pledged  to  support  a  policy  of  preferential  trade.  What  could  be 
done  t  You  must  remember  the  small  range  of  our  import  duties — 
happily  they  are  very  few  indeed.  We,  no  doubt,  could  reduce  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  such  duties 
as  those  on  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  wine.  This,  however,  would  only 
benefit  the  colonies  that  produce  these  specific  things  It  would  not 
benefit  Canada,  for  instance,  who  is  the  real  actor  in  all  these  matters, 
because  Canada  does  not  produce  any  of  those  articles  except  in 
insignificant  quantities. 

New  Taxes. 

What  we  should  have  to  do  to  give  any  real  preference  to  Canada 
would  be  not  to  reduce  in  her  favour  the  duties  which  already  exist, 
but  to  impose,  as  against  the  foreigner,  new  duties  which  now  do  not 
exist  at  all.  As  against  the  foreigner,  with  whom  we  do  three-quarters 
of  our  trade,  we  are  to  tax  the  goods  that  come  from  him,  and  so 
restrict  our  market  with  him  in  order  that  the  colonies,  with  whom  we 
do  only  one-fourth  of  our  trade,  may  be  artificially  stimulated  to  send 
us  more  goods.  What  would  be  the  result  ]  We  should  have  to  put 
on  new  import  duties  against  foreign  goods  all  round  the  field.  What 
does  that  mean  ]  What  do  we,  in  fact,  import  1  Not  manufactures — 
or  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  What  we  import  from  foreign 
countries  is  the  food  of  our  people  and  the  raw  materials  of 
our  industries.  Between  two-thirds  and  three  fourths  of  our  imports 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  categories.  Now  let  us  try  and 
work  it  out.  Take  food— -£220, 000, OuO  in  value  imported  from 
abroad,  which  hns  been  calculated  to  represent  £5  for  every  head 
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of  the  population  in  this  country ;  or,  if  you  take  a  family  of  five,  it 
represents  £25  for  every  family  in  the  country.  Of  that  four-fifths 
come  from  foreign  countries  and  one-fifth  from  the  Empire.  Are  you 
going  to  tax  the  four-fifths  to  let  in  the  one-fifth  tax-free?  Is  that  the 
proposal  1  Let  us  know.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest,  of  course,  if  you 
did  that,  for  years  to  come  the  colonies  could  fill  up  the  gap  and  supply 
us  with  the  four-fifths  which  we  now  get  from  abroad. 

The  Burden  of  Tariffs. 

And  what  would  happen  in  the  meantime  1  The  cost  of  every  meal 
in  every  house  and  cottage  in  this  country  would  be  artificially 
enhanced.  Or,  again,  look  at  the  other  class  of  imports— the  raw 
materials,  from  which  our  manufactures  are  made,  and  by  the  exchange 
of  which  in  the  manufactured  state  we  get  our  profits  and  maintain  our 
industrial  position.  Of  that,  two-thirds  come  from  abroad  and  one-third 
only  from  the  Empire.  Take  a  single  illustration,  the  case  of  timber. 
Timber  is  a  thing  in  which  Canada  is  much  interested  ;  she  is  a  large 
exporter  of  timber,  and  would  like  to  see  a  preferential  duty  on  that 
commodity  in  her  favour  against  the  foreigner.  Now,  suppose  we  tax 
timber  if  it  comes  from  foreign  countries  and  don't  tax  it  if  it  cornea 
from  colonies  ?  Eighteen  million  pounds'  worth  of  our  timber  imports 
are  from  foreign  countries ;  £6,000,000  worth  come  from  the  Empire, 
mostly  from  Canada.  And  what  is  the  timber  used  for  1  You  all  know 
it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  our  ships,  in  the  building  of  oar 
houses,  in  the  making  of  the  props  for  your  coal  pits  around  Doncaster, 
and  for  a  thousand  other  necessary  purposes.  What  would  be  the 
effect,  then,  of  putting  a  tax  upon  these  £18,000,000  of  foreign  timber  1 
It  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  every  ship,  and  thereby  handicap  the 
shipping  trade,  the  carrying  trade  of  this  country,  which  is  one  of  ita 
most  valuable  assets,  to  raise  the  price,  I  will  not  say  of  every  ton,  but 
certainly  of  every  considerable  quantity  of  coal  that  is  got  from  your 
coal  pits,  to  raise  the  price,  and  therefore  the  rent,  of  every  house  in 
the  country,  and  to  put  you  further  off  than  ever  from  the  solution  of 
that  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  urgent  of  our  social  problems. 

'<  Poor  Little  England" 

I  give  you  that  merely  as  one  illustration,  and  I  sum  up  what  I  have 
been  saying  in  these  two  propositions :  That  the  effect  of  these 
proposals  being  carried  out  either  in  the  taxation  of  food  or  in  the 
taxation  of  raw  material — and  it  must  be  carried  out  in  the  taxation 
either  of  one  or  the  other  or  both ;  there  is  no  other  conceivable 
means  whereby  it  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect — the  effect 
would  be  to  i*aise  the  cost  of  production  of  our  manufacturoi  still 
higher  than  they  are  at  present,  and  thus  further  to  handicap  as  "w^ho 
are  severely  and  sorely  tried  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  next, 
by  enhancing  the  cost  of  food  to  lower  the  real  wages  of  labour,  and  to 
increase  the  intensity  and  acuteness  of  every  social  problem  we  have  to 
face  at  home.     We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Little  Englandera.      la 
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it  not  time  that  someone  piit  in  a  word  for  poor  little  England,  with 
her  42,000,000  of  people?  We  have  just  added  £150,000,000  or 
thereabouts  to  her  National  Debt,  and  she  bears,  as  I  have  shown  you, 
alone  or  almost  alone,  on  her  shoulders  the  whole  pecuniary  cost  of 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Is  she  not  entitled  to  be  considered,  and 
considered  not  merely  on  the  selfish  grounds  of  the  interests  which  are 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  are  not  common  to  the  Empire,  but  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  to  the  greatest  interest  of  the  Empire,  as  a  whole, 
that  she  should  still  continue  to  be  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  and  a 
progressive  people?  Sixty  years  ago  the  working  classes,  and  the 
middle  classes  too,  rose  in  revolt  against  dear  food,  when  dear  food  was 
maintained,  ancl*  artificially  maintained,  in  the  interests  of  the 
landlord.  Do  you  suppose  the  working  classes  of  this  country — and  I 
address  this  to  my  fellow  Imperialists — do  yoil  suppose  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  would  easily  bear  the  yoke  of  dear  food 
and  of  dearer  raw  material,  enhancing  the  cost  of  living,  bringing 
about  smaller  profits  and  wages,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  colonial 
producer  ?  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  by  which  you  can 
more  effectually  impoverish  and  sterilise  and  extinguish  the  Imperial 
sentiment  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Effect  on  the  Colonies. 

And  this  is  the  final  consideration  which  I  will  put  to  you  :  the  effect 
would  be  equally  bad  among  the  colonies  themselves,  and  as  regards  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Among  the  colonies ;  because,  if  you 
once  begin  to  give  preference  to  one,  you  must  give  it  to  all.  It  is  no  good 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  the  Canadian  corn-grower  unless  you 
give  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  Australian  and  South  African  exporter 
of  wool  and  mutton,  or  to  the  man  who  grows  tea  in  the  gardens  of 
Ceylon  and  of  Assam,  and  elsewhere.  You  must  go  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  mete  out  equal  justice  to  every  class  in  your  world-wide 
possessions.  Is  that  a  pleasant  task  for  any  Statesman  to  undertake  1 
Can  you  imagine,  or  fail  to  imagine,  the  conflicts,  rivalries,  jealousies, 
and  misunderstandings  that  must  arise,  even  with  the  most  honest 
intention  in  the  world  to  adjust  this  scheme  so  that  it  would  operate 
with  equal  preference  to  India,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies  1  Why,  it  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
undertake  any  such  task. 

And  on  Foreign  Countries. 

And,  finally,  to  complete  the  whole  matter,  what  would  be  your 
relations  with  foreign  countries  ?  Do  you  suppose  they  would  look  on 
with  quietness  and  equanimity  whilst  this  process  was  going  on  ?  Their 
tariffs  are  already  sufficiently  severe,  but  undoubtedly  the  moment  this 
country  adopts  the  principle  of  commercial  preference  within  the 
Empire  it  would  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  war  of  reprisals 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  of  which  we  have 
had  no  corresponding  experience  in  the^  past. 
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Free  Markets  and  the  Open  Door. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?    I  say  this  is  a 
change  which  is  not  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Empire.     I  say  that  its  benefits  to  the  colonies  or  any  of  them  are 
in  the  lughest  degree  problematical  and  uncertain.     I  say  further  that 
it  involves  as  a  logical  necessity  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  great 
bulk  of  the  food  and  raw  material  which  we  import  from  abroad,  and 
which  form  the  subsistence  of  our  people  and  the  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity.     I  say  again  that  it  would  still  further  handicap 
us  in  our  alreiady  severe  competition  with  our  commercial  rivals  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.     I  s^sy,  lastly,  th§t  from  the  largest  and  widest 
point  of  view  of  luftperial  ^Ucy  it  would  tend  to  bitW  ill-feeling  at 
home  against  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  colonies,  to  foment  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  between  the  colonies  themselves,  and  to  lead  to 
a  new  and  more  embittered  war  of  tariffs  all  round  the  world.    Let 
us,  gentlemen,  at  any  rate  until  some  better  substitute  than  this  can 
be  discovered,  stick  to  our  well-tried  policy  of  free  markets  and  the 
open  door.     Let  us  retain  by  all  means,  and  in  particular  by  the  means 
of  our  navy,  that  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  which  is  essential, 
not  only  to  our  wealth,  but  to  our  national  existence.     Let  us  by 
wiser  and  more  liberal  methods  of  education  improve  the  intelligence 
of  our  industry  and  the  quality  of  our  work.     In  this  way,  and,  as  I 
believe,  in  this  way  only,  shall  we  be  able,  with  free  hands  and  un- 
exhausted resources,  to  face  the  grave  problems,  both  Imperial  and 
domestic,  which  the  future  has  in  store. 
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A  LEAP  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN. 


Mr.  Haldane,  speaking  at  East  Linton,  Haddingtonshire,  on  June 
21,  1901,  said: — There  has  been  placed  before  the  country  by  very 
distinguished  statesmen — particularly  by  one  whose  abilities  and  posi- 
tion and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  State,  entitles  him  to  our 
most  respectful  and  immediate  attention — a  great  issue.  That  great 
issue  has  submerged  almost  every  other.  It  is  difficult,  and  it  will  be 
increasingly  difficult,  to  get  the  attention  of  the  public  to  any  other 
topic  than  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  launched  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  upon  a  financial  basis.  Well,  that  is  the 
topic  to  which  I  wish  to  devote  what  I  have  to  say  to-night ;  but  before 
I  enter  upon  it,  I  have  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  spirit  in  which 
we  ought  to  approach  its  consideration. 

A  Hatter  of  Business. 

Now,  I  speak  as  one  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  this  extent 
— ^that  we  must  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  and  completely  out, 
that  it  is  no  use  going  back  to  views,  however  authoritative  and  however 
in  these  days  completely  accepted,  which  were  expressed  fifty  years 
ago.  We  must  examine  the  matter  on  its  merits.  That,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  claimed,  and  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  entitled  to  claim 
it.  But  I  am  going  to  speak,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is 
ruled  by  old  and  dry  traditions,  but  on  a  matter  of  business  in  the  spirit 
of  a  man  of  public  business.  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  take  these 
proposals  and  examine  them  in  the  light  of  dry,  hard  facts  and  figures, 
because  I  know  no  other  test  by  which  we  can  adequately  scrutinise 
them. 

The  Means,  Not  the  End. 

Then  there  is  something  else.  I  speak  as  one  who  agrees  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  Empire  and  its  future  are  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, and  that  ours  must  be  the  object  of  keeping  together  the  great 
possessions  which  our  ancestors  won  by  their  tears  and  by  their  blood, 
which  they  handed  down  to  us  as  a  trust  to  be  passed  on  undiminished 
and  unstained  to  those  who  come  after  us.  That  is  an  object  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  decry  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  belittle  it.  Therefore,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  new  policy  upon  this  footing  that,  with  the  end  to 
be  attained,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  developing  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  possessions  of  the  Crown,  I  am  entirely  in 


accord.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  end,  but  as  to  the  means.  When 
one  considers  the  questions  of  means,  there  are  two  or  three  considera^ 
tions  which  become  obvious  at  the  very  first. 

Counting  the  Cost. 

To  begin  with,  is  the  means  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proposed 
one  the  cost  of  which  he  has  completely  counted  ]  Can  we  see  the 
extent  to  which  his  new  policy  puts  in  jeopardy  results  which  this 
country  has  already  reached  and  which  are  vital  to  its  future  1  That 
we  must  consider  not  in  the  light  of  sentiment,  but  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, because,  however  laudable  the  object  which  we  seek  to  attain, 
if  the  means  are  means  which  might  inflict  upon  us  great  loss,  if  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  we  shall  not  suffer  very  great  loss  by  adopting 
those  means,  then  that  is  a  reason  for  looking  for  some  other  and  less 
perilous  way  of  attaining  the  object.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  it  is 
only  by  tarifE  proposals  that  the  £mpire  can  be  cemented.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him.  But  I  wish  to  put  the  grounds  of  disagreement  not 
upon  any  mere  party  basis,  but  upon  a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Empire,  and  particularly  of  the 
commercial  position  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  another  consideration. 
Supposing  that  the  means  are  means  of  which  we  cannot  count  the  cost. 
Supposing  that  the  means  are  such  as  to  inflict  a  very  serious  diminution, 
or  make  possible  even  a  diminution  in  the  resources  of  this  nation, 
then  may  we  not  be  taking  the  very  serious  step  which  would  defsat 
the  end  which  we  have  in  view  ]  It  is  no  good  to  think  that  we  can 
get  more  golden  eggs  by  killing  the  goose  that  lays  them.  Therefore, 
we  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  going  to  kill. the  goose  in  the  step 
that  we  are  going  to  take.  A  third  question  will  be  whether 
there  is  not  a  better  way  of  attaining  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
policy  on  which  I,  for  one,  in  its  ultimate  object,  agree  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  a  policy  to  which  we  should  set  our  minds. 

The  Launching  of  the  Proposals. 

I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  something  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
proposals  have  been  launched.  They  have  come  to  us  very  suddenly. 
They  have  had  some  very  remarkable  results.  They  are  the  most 
portentious  development  of  policy  that  has  been  seen  since  188*5 — 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  launched  his  great  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  They 
are  directing  attention  and  causing  misgivings  in  men's  minds  at  least 
as  great  as  the  misgivings  which  were  caused  then,  and  I  recognise 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  into  them  with  the  same  force  of  conviction, 
with  the  same  energy  of  purpose,  that  actuated  Mr.  Gladstone  at  that 
time.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  drop  what  he  has 
taken  up.  The  issue  before  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
be  nothing  less  than  the  tariff  proposals  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
put  before  the  country.  I  do  not  complain  at  all  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr,    Chamberlain    and   the   Prime    Minister  —  although    the    latter 


proceeded  more  cautiously — have  launched  their  propositions.  They 
have  told  us  that  they  are  going  to  give  us  full  time  to  consider  then>. 
We  accept  that  invitation,  and  respond  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made. 
We  have  been  told  that  time  would  elapse  before  the  country  will 
be  asked  to  pronounce  upon  them,  and  that  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arguing  the  case  and  considering  the  arguments  that  would 
be  put  before  the  nation.  There  is  only  one  doubt  I  have  about  this 
estimate,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  lock  this  matter 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  glass  case,  to  be  looked  at  from  outside  for  a  pro- 
longed period.  A  thing  like  this  absorbs  public  attention,  and  when 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  public  and  the  Press  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  subject,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  sudden  trans- 
formation scenes  in  the  position  of  parties ;  and  to  my  mind  we  have 
witnessed  something  like  the  first  act  of  a  transformation  play  upon 
the  political  stage. 

Hf.  Balfour  and  Hr.  Ohamberlain. 

There  has  been  a  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour 
in  their  views  on  this  question.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  propositions 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  for  consideration  only ;  that  they  were 
launched  as  the  opinions  of  an  individual  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  same 
fashion  as  he  launched  his  views  about  the  Irish  Catholic  University 
in  1898,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
could  only  become  the  palicy  of  the  Government  after  they  were  freely 
considered,  if  they  ever  became  its  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  rather 
a  different  tone.  He  said  that  he  had  initiated  a  discussion  which 
he  promised  he  should  raise  before  the  country.  Now,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  not  a  man  who  would  take  his  hand  from  the  plough.  I 
take  it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  reflection  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion, has  seen  that  this  is  an  issue  that  he  must  identify  with  his  future 
career. 

Preferential  TarifliB. 

Now,  the  proposition  I  take  it  to  be  this,  that  we  are  to  establish 
a  protective  duty  on  articles  of  food  which  this  country  imports,  and 
which  the  Colonies  in  any  degree  supply,  with  remission  for  the  Colonies. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour,  that  it  is  protection,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
for  the  Empire.  It  means  that  they  wish  to  place  outside  food  com- 
ing from  foreign  countries  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  food 
brought  from  the  Colonies.  It  is  to  be  carried  out  by  putting  on  a 
tariff,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  ofgiving 
the  Colonies  an  advantage.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  not  like  the  old 
protection  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  not  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  farmer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
be  benefited  is  the  British  farmer,  for  the  Canadians  tell  us  that  if  they 
get  this  protected  advantage,  they  will  be  able  in  twenty  years  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  this  country.  There  is  another 
observation  which  strikes  me  on  the  first  blush  about  this  proposal. 


We  are  to  give  the  Colonies  Free  Trade,  but  the  colonies  are  not  going 
tb  give  the  mother  country  Free  Trade.  Let  no  one  be  under  any  de- 
lusion about  that.  It  is  not  a  proposal  to  establish  Free  Trade  within 
the  Empire  and  protection  for  those  outside.  We  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  protective  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  certain  colonies,  which  have 
told  us  quite  frankly  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give  us  Free  Trade. 
I  see  by  the  newspapers  this  day  that  there  is  a  difference  oa  the  subject 
between  the  party  leaders  in  Australia,  Sir  Edmund  Barton  is  in 
favour  of  the  scheme,  while  Mr.  Reid  is  opposed  to  it,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  newspapers  are  very  emphatic  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Reid.  The 
country,  therefore,  is  to  give  up  its  present  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and 
it  does  not  in  exchange  get  even  an  adjustment  of  duties  such  as  would 
enable  us  to  see  how  we  stand  with  the  export  and  import  trade  with 
these  colonies.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  object ;  but  surely 
there  is  a  cheaper  means  of  attaining  it  than  by  this  method,  which 
is  so  undefined,  and  so  unmeasured,  that  we  do  not  know  where  we 
stand  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Laok  of  Expert  Baoking. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  before  proposals  of  that  kind  had 
been  put  before  us,  we  would  have  heard  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Treasury  experts  thought  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
but  silence  from  that  quarter.  We  know  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  declared 
himself  in  very  strong  language  against  the  corn  duty,  which  points 
to  his  being  very  much  against  any  such  scheme  as  is  now  adum- 
brated. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  declared  himself  hostile  to  any 
proposal  such  as  is  now  before  the  country.  The  silence  of  the  experts 
seemed  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  expert  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain can  bring  forward  in  support  of  his  scheme ;  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  would  work  out  to  the 
financial  disadvantage  of  the  country.  That  may  be  a  wrong  inference. 
I  may  be  premature  in  that  conclusion.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  will 
turn  out  that  you  will  not  find  Mr.  Ritchie  speaking  with  any  enthu- 
siasm for  this  plan,  notwithstanding  the  great  objects  that  He  behind 
it.* 

*  Mr.  Ritchie  has  since  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  ion  June  9,  1903): — 
**  In  this  case,  those  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  have 
stated  clearly  that  they  have  spoken  only  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the 
Government.  The  Colonial  Secretary  in  his  speech  has  stated  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government 
not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation  also.  So  far  as  the  members  of  the 
Grovernment  who  have  spoken  in  this  matter  arc  concerned,  all  they  have  said 
hi  that  the  question  of  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  shall  be  d trussed 
and  inquired  into,  '^ot  my  part,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  inquiry  can  show  any 
practical  means  of  carrying  out  this  policy.  I  avow  myself  a  convinced  Free 
Trader,  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  thoM)  who  think  that  any  practical 
means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
to  me  in  connection  with  this  matter  ;  and  as  at  present  advised  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  a  policy  which  in  my  opinion  will  be  detrimental  both  to  the 
countrv  and  the  Colonies.* 


Our  National  Inoome. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  to  get  for  a  proposal  of  that  kind  at  home  ? 
We  are  to  get  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  That  is  a  great  thing  if  you 
do  get  it,  but  if  you  make  the  Unit^  Kingdom  poorer  you  will  not  get 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.  We  have  a  huge  national  income.  Figures 
supplied  to  me  by  the  best  expert  I  can  find  show  that,  while  France  has 
a  national  income  of  about  a  thousand  million  pounds  for  a  population 
of  thirty-eight  millions ;  that  while  Grermany,  with  its  huge  popula- 
tion of  fifty-five  millions,  has  a  national  income  of  thirteen  hundred 
million  pounds ;  the  United  Kingdom  has,  for  a  population  of  only 
forty-one  and  a  half  millions,  against  Germany's  fifty-five  millions, 
a  national  income  of  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds,  against  the  thirteen  hundred  million  pounds  of  Germany, 
with  its  larger  population.  Well,  that  national  income  is  a  most 
valuable  possession.  It  gives  us  our  Fleet ;  it  enables  us  to  pay  interest 
on  our  National  Debt ;  and  it  enables  us  to  keep  up,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Empire  at  large — for  the  colonies  as  much  as  for  ourselves — the 
means  of  national  defence.  But  on  what  does  that  colossal  income 
depend  ?  In  this  country  we  have  no  great  advantage  in  cheap  minerals 
or  in  raw  materials  ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  we  have  been  ahead  of  the 
world  as  a  manufacturing  nation  ]  I  draw  the  inference  that  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  supremacy  which  we  have  always  had  because  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  what  other  nations  cannot  do — import  raw 
materials  from  the  markets  where  we  could  buy  them  cheapest  and 
best ;  import  plenty  of  wholesome  food  for  the  labouring  classes  who 
supply  the  labour  for  the  capitalists,  who  work  up  the  raw  material 
into  manufactured  goods  and  sell  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  policy  from  which  we  are  asked  to  make  a  departure.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  depart  from  that  policy  and  yet  be  able  to  maintain  our 
colossal  income  upon  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  rests  more  than 
on  any  other  fact*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  guarantee  in  the  pro- 
posal that  we  should  retain  Imperial  unity. 

Higher  Wages  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  next  is  the  promise  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  out  to  the 
working  classes — in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Thursday 
night — ^the  promise  of  better  wages  and  old  age  pensions.  But  how 
are  you  going  to  pay  pensions  and  better  wages  if  the  income  out  of 
which  the  pensions  and  wages  are  to  come,  and  which  they  must  tax 
in  order  to  get  the  pensions,  are  to  be  diminished  ]  Unless  you  are 
sure  that  your  policy  will  result  in  the  increase  of  the  national  income, 
it  is  certain  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  pensions,  and  so  far  from 
wages  being  better,  they  would  be  worse.  You  cannot  tax  food  without 
taxing  the  raw  materials,  and  tlien  trade  would  tend  to  shrink,  and 
the  position  of  the  nation  would  be  that  we  shall  not  have  the  rc' 
out  of  which  to  give  the  wages  to  the  working  classes  which  w*^ 
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even  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  that  second  benefit,  like  the  first 
one — ^the  great  aim  of  the  unification  of  the  Empire — is  dependent  upon 
whether  their  policy  is  an  economic  success.  It  is  upon  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rests,  and  if  you 
embark  on  a  policy  which  threatens  or  which  even  holds  open  the  risk 
of  making  the  United  Kingdom  poorer,  then  you  will  have  done  more 
to  destroy  unity  than  you  could  possibly  do  by  taking  any  other  step. 
The  proposals  will  require  to  be  examined  on  a  financial  footing 

The  last  thing  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  out  was  protection  to 
the  Irish  farmers,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Irish  industries,  but  I  cannot 
see  clearly  how  the  Irish  are  to  get  any  benefit  unless  the  result  of  the 
scheme  is  to  make  everybody  richer  all  round  instead  of  poorer.  There- 
fore, I  come  back  to  the  test  as  to  whether  the  scheme  tends  to  make 
the  nation  richer  or  poorer.  If  it  tends  to  make  it  poorer,  or  if  it  puts 
into  jeopardy  their  great  national  income,  I  for  one  should  refuse  to 
embark  on  a*  policy  which  will  lead  I  do  not  know  where,  but  which 
certainly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  jeopardise  one  great  necessity  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

Sudden  Proposal. 

There  is  one  other  observation  which  I  wish  to  make  before  I  enter 
into  details,  and  that  is  that  the  proposal  appears  to  have  been  made 
very  suddenly.  One  evidence  of  that  I  find  in  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment, so  far,  at  least,  as  very  specific  rumour  could  inform  us,  had 
decided  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  tax  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  still 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  Government  would 
have  repealed  the  corn  tax  if  they  had  meant  to  take  up  a  scheme  of 
that  kind.  I  draw  the  inference  that  the  proposal  was  thought  out 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  while  he  was  in  South  Africa,  and  that  when  he 
came  home  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  his  whole  energy,  and  that  it 
is  only  a^few  weeks  since  it  has  become  a  practical  matter  in  the  minds 
of  his  colleagues.  If  the  matter  is  as  sudden  as  that;  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  has  not  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  experts 
that  examination  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  can  be  justified. 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Chamber lain*s  business  ability,  for 
his  strong  personality,  and  his  gift  of  speech,  but  I  do  not  much  admire 
his  thinking  capacity.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ever 
framed  a  great  policy.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  be  very  rash,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  hsis  rushed  into  this  matter  without 
consideration  of  its  seriousness. 

The  Corn  Tax. 

Supposing  you  take  the  corn  tax  as  an  illustration,  and  assume  that 
the  revenue  raised  by  it  is  permanently  appropriated  for  pensions 
for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  class,  as  limited  it  will  be,  what  would  be 
the  result?  You  would  for  every  benefit  that  you  gave  to  Canada 
pay  twice  over.     You  are  putting  on  a  duty  which  excluded  foreign 


corn  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling,  and  you  remit  that  shilling  in  favour 
of  Canada.  Canada,  let  us  say,  is  sending  a  great  deal  of  corn  into  this 
country  with  the  price  raised  by  a  shilling,  and  the  Canadian  producer 
who  exports  the  corn  to  this  country  puts  the  shilling  in  his  pocket 
because  he  has  got  a  preference.  We  lose  the  shilling  which  he  puts  in 
his  pocket,  and  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  us  for  revenue. 
We  have  to  make  up  the  revenue  from  some  other  source.  But  we  lose 
something  else.  The  price  of  corn  has  gone  up  all  round  by  a  shilling, 
and  the  result  is  that  we,  the  consumers,  have  to  pay  a  shilling  more  for 
it  than  we  would  have  without  the  duty.  We  have,  therefore,  to  lose 
two  shillings  in  order  to  allow  the  Canadian  to  put  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  I  suppose  it  is  some  consideration  like  that  that  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  corn  tax,  and  led  to  its  abolition.  If 
that  be  true  in  the  case  of  corn,  it  would  be  true  all  round  in  the  case 
of  preferential  duties.  If  we  gave  preferences  of  that  kind,  the  consumers 
here  who  will  be  taxed  twice,  once  to  raise  a  new  and  specially  appro- 
priated revenue,  and  once  to  make  up  the  hole  caused  in  it  when 
each  preference  is  granted,  will  lose  twice  what  the  preferred  country 
gained  in  getting  a  preference.  And  so  our  colonies,  if  that  scheme 
is  carried  out,  will  be  costing  us,  not  the  duty,  but  double  the 
amount  of  the  duty  in  the  bulk  of  our  transactions  with  them. 

Old  Truths. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  we  are  not  to 
resort  to  old  shibboleths  in  arguing  matters  like  this.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  doctrines  which  have  been  laid  down  from  which  there  is 
an  inclination  to  depart,  and  which  are  not  old  shibboleths  at  all, 
but  old  truths  about  the  way  in  which  people  conduct  their 
business.  One  of  these  is  this — that  we  pay  for  the  goods  we  import 
in  goods  we  export.  There  are  some  people  who  think  that  this  country 
must  be  getting  ruined  because  we  import  so  much  more  than  we  export. 
Our  exports  are  enormously  less  than  our  imports.  But  the  fear 
which  some  people  entertain  is  the  result  of  an  old  fallacy.  In  an 
interesting  commercial  article  in  The  Scotsman  the  other  day,  it  was 
shown  that  notwithstanding  all  the  croakings  in  favour  of  Fair  Trade 
and  the  moanings  over  our  Free  Trade  system,  notwithstanding  foreign 
competition  and  the  progress  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
making,  we  in  this  country  are  becoming  richer  and  richer  under  our 
Free  Trade  system.  In  that  article,  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  Adam 
Smith,  it  was  shown  that  the  combined  exports  and  imports  in  1 902 
reached  the  record  sum  of  £877,630,000.  Further,  it  showed  that  be- 
tween 1898  and  1903  there  has  been  an  immense  advance,  especially 
in  exports,  which  in  that  time  have  increased  19  per  cent.,  while  im- 
ports have  increased  12  per  cent.  Our  home-produced  exports,  the 
writer  calculates,  have  increased  21  ^  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  we 
are  getting  richer  and  richer,  and  how  little  truth  there  is  in  the  cry 
that  under  Free  Trade  we  are  losing  our  position.     In  riches  we  are 
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increasing  twice  as  rapidly  as  our  population  is  increasing ;  and  while 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  coming- 
up  and  progressing  more  rapidly  than  this  country  is  progressing,  they 
are  a  long  way  behind  us,  and  are  only  increasing  up  to  a  point  which 
this  country  has  long  passed. 

Lford  Rosebery  on  our  Free  Trade  Empire. 

In  his  speech  at  Manchester,  in  November,  1897,  Lord  Rosebery 
pointed  out  that  other  nations  acquiesced  in  our  extension  of  Empire 
because  they  knew  it  was  on  Free  Trade  principles  that  it  was  con- 
ducted, whereas  an  Empire  surrounded  by  a  vast  Customs  rampart  would 
be  a  distinct  defiance  to  the  world.  He  then  went  on  in  words  which 
I  will  quote  to  you  : — 

I  ask  you  what  the  feeling  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  would  have  been 
had  we  established  instead  an  Imperial  Customs  Union.  Remember,  gentlemen^ 
that  in  these  later  days  every  savage,  every  swamp,  every  desert  is  the  object 
of  eager  annexation  or  competition  ;  and  what  in  that  state  of  circum8tance» 
would  have  been  the  feeling  created  by  the  development  of  a  new  empire — 
for  under  these  commercial  conditions  it  would  be  new — not  like  the  Russian 
Empire,  local,  though  vast,  but  a  world-wide  empire,  surrounded  by  a  va«t 
Customs  rampart,  a  challenger  to  every  nation,  a  distinct  defiance  to  the  wcrkl  t 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  present  state  of  circumstances  ?  Our  Empire  is 
peace,  it  makes  peace,  it  aims  at  peace.  Its  extension  under  Fre^  Trade  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  nations.  Its  motto  is  the  old  one  of  the  volunteers — **  Defence, 
not  Defiance."  A  scattered  Empire  like  ours,  founded  upon  commerce  and 
cemented  b/  commerce,  an  Empire  well  defended,  so  as  not  to  invite  wanton 
aggression,  can  mean  and  make  for  nothing  but  peace,  we  have  on  our  side 
in  the  long  run  all  that  makes  for  peace  and  free  commerce  in  the  world. 
That  is  a  fact  that  all  nations  know  in  their  hearts.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  wise 
statesman  can  hope  to  disregard.  But  an  Empire  spread  all  over  the  world, 
with  a  uniform  barrier  of  a  Customs  union  presented  everywhere,  would  be, 
in  comparison — I  will  not  say  an  Empire  of  war,  but  a  perpetual  menace,  or 
at  least  a  perpetual  irritation. 

I  adopt  these  eloquent  words.  I  remind  you  that  this  Free  Trade 
system  was  held  by  Peel  and  Gladstone,  who  were  not  theorists,  but 
great  men  of  business. 

An  Extension  of  the  Boheme  Inevitable. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  change  proposed  on  the  restricted  l>a8i» 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  keep  it  at.  It  is  true  that  Canada 
sends  us  wheat.  New  Zealand  mutton,  and  the  West  Indies  sagar, 
but  the  other  colonies  will  be  very  discontented  if  they  receive  no 
preference,  because  they  do  not  send  any  of  these  things.  Australia 
sends  us  wool  and  hides;  India,  jute  and  cotton;  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, gutta  percha  ;  the  Cape  sends  copper  ;  and  Canada,  in  addition 
to  wheat,  stee  1  and  t  imber.  Now,  suppose  we  put  a  duty  on  raw  materia  L 
and  I  think  we  should  be  forced  to  do  so  ;  for  unless  we  did  there  woukl 
be  far  more  dissatisfaction  among  the  Colonies  at  their  unequal  treat- 
ment— suppose  the  tax  on  raw  materials  was  on,  for  instance,  cotton. 
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Lancashire  lives  on  cotton.  The  population  of  Lancashire  is  bigger 
than  that  of  Australia.  It  has  4^  millions  of  a  population  against 
Australia's  3,700,000.  In  1901  Lancashire  imported  over  16  million 
cwt.  of  raw  cotton  from  foreign  countries.  She  only  imports  351,000 
cwts.  from  India  and  the  Colonies.  The  value  of  her  total  raw  cotton  is; 
£40,000,000,  but  out  of  that  she  made  goods  to  the  value  of  probably 
not  less  than  £170,000,000,  of  which  £70,000,000  were  exported. 
What  an  amount  of  machinery,  labour,  and  wages  all  that  represents. 
Now  we  know  that  the  competition  in  the  cotton  trade  is  very  fierce, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  small  margin  that  Lancashire  holds  her 
own  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  If  we  once  let  in  the  principle 
of  a  Zollverein,  and  have  duties  on  the  raw  products  which  are 
employed  as  Lancashire  employ  cotton  or  Bradford  wool,  we  may  just 
destroy  the  margin  of  profit  by  which  these  two  most  important 
trades  live  and  flourish. 

The  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

Now,  for  whom  are  we  going  to  do  this  ]  The  population  of  the 
British  Empire,  excluding  foreigners  and  persons  of  colour,  is  about 
48,700,000.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  40^  millions  and  in 
the  British  possessions  about  8  millions.  These  are  white  people, 
and  besides  these  there  are  three  millions  of  foreigners.  The  remainder 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  consists  of  about  342  millions  of 
coloured  people,  of  whom  294  millions  are  the  natives  of  India.  Now, 
of  that  huge  population  Canada  has  only  5,300,000,  Australia  3,700,000, 
while  Greater  London  has  6,500,000,  and  Lancashire  4^  millions.. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  fraction  at  present  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  for  whose  benefit  you  are  asked  to  take 
this  leap  in  the  dark. 

The  Price  of  Food. 

Now,  turn  to  your  food  imports.  The  United  Kingdom  receives, 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  food  it  imports  from  outside  the  British  Empire. 
It  amounts  to  about  £25  worth  of  food  per  family  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Now,  if  we  are  going  to  put  on  a  tax  of  5  or  10  per  cent.,  I  believe  20 
per  cent,  would  be  needed  to  provide  pensions  and  the  other  benefits  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke — that  means  that  £20,000,000  annually 
would  be  levied  on  the  food  of  the  people.  Now,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
calculations  made  by  Mr.  Rowntree  in  his  book,  "  The  Poverty  of  City 
and  Town  Life,"  that  gentleman  found  that  in  York  21s.  8d.  per  week 
was  the  minimum  on  which  a  family  of  five  could  maintain  physical 
efficiency.  This  estimate  is  concurred  in  for  London  by  Mr.  Charles. 
Booth.  Of  those  urban  populations  25  to  30  per  cent.  Vi^e  on  less. 
than  this  minimum,  and  the  towns  contain  77  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  the  1901  census.  Now,  a 
tax  of  Is.  a  week,  say,  on  the  food  of  these  people,  in  whose  expenditure 
food  bulks  more  largely  than  any  other  article,  would  open  up  a  prospect 
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of  a  serious  kind.  These  people  are  already  living  at  the  margin  of 
subsistence  ;  they  would  not  participate  in  any  pension  scheme  because 
they  would  contribute  nothing  to  it,  so  that  they  would  be  taxed, 
and  to  their  physical  deterioration,  without  any  return.  From  a 
food  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  scheme  is  economically  a  very  bad 
one. 

Trade  with  the  Colonies. 

What  are  the  raw  materials  which  we  import  ?  We  import  a  total 
of  £159,810,000,  and  of  that  we  import  £110,688,000  from  abroad, 
and  £49,124,000  from  the  British  possessions.  Out  of  39  articles 
which  are  necessary  as  raw  materials  for  importation  for  our  industries, 
the  largest  supply  comes  from  the  British  Empire  only  in  seven  cases. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  have  not  got  any  great  natural  advantages, 
we  are  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  with  its  eighty 
million  of  population,  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 
Our  total  over-sea  trade,  taking  exports  and  imports  together,  is  upwards 
of  £800,000,000,  of  which  £600,000,000  is  done  with  foreign  countries, 
and  £200,000,000  with  British  possessions.  Our  imports  are 
£416,000,000  from  foreign  countries,  and  £105,000,000  from  the 
British  possessions  We  re-export  £68,000,000.  Now,  that  re-exported 
trade  is  a  most  delicate  one,  and  its  incidence  shows  in  many  cases  how 
narrow  a  margin  there  is  on  which  a  profit  can  be  made.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Corn  Duty  recently  imposed,  as  to  which 
a  large  merchant  has  informed  me  that  it  almost  totally  destroyed 
his  re-export  trade.  Therefore,  whether  we  take  it  as  a  food  or  as  raw 
material,  the  scheme  put  in  peril  business  which  depends  upon  the 
most  delicate  considerations.  The  bulk  of  the  Empire  has  Free  Trade 
already.  India  is  a  Free  Trade  country,  and  our  trade  with  India  is 
entirely  free.  We  do  as  large  a  business  with  India  as  with  Canada 
and  Australia  put  together,  and  with  Egypt,  which  is  not  a  British 
possession,  but  is  under  British  control,  we  do  as  much  as  with  New 
Zealand.  With  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  put  together  we  do 
£1 12,000,000  worth  of  trade.  With  India  and  other  British  possessions 
we  do  £210,000,000,  and  that  £210,000,000  is  done  on  an  absolutely 
Free  Trade  footing.  If  we  take  the  distribution  of  the  total  British 
trade  for  1901,  we  find  that,  taking  the  imports  as  represented  by  the 
total  of  100,  80  per  cent,  is  done  with  foreign  countries;  6  per  cent, 
with  India  and  Ceylon  ;  4^  with  Australia  ;  4  with  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, 2  with  New  Zealand,  1  with  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  2J 
with  other  British  possessions.  If  we  turn  to  the  exports,  which  are 
still  increasing  in  their  total,  taking  again  the  standard  at  101),  we 
have  62^  per  cent,  with  foreign  countries,  13  with  India  and  Ceylon, 
7^  with  Australia,  6^  with  the  Cape  and  Natal,  3  with  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  2  with  New  Zealand,  and  5^  with  other  British  posse*- 
sions.  The  conclusion  I  draw  from  all  these  considerations  is  that 
we  cannot  defend  the  proposal  on  economic  grounds.  It  is  a  leap  int4i 
the  unknown.     It  may  even  mean  the  ruin  of  a  trade  which,  although 
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we  hold  it  under  Free  Trade  system  without  any  signs  of  diminution, 
is  still  held  by  narrow  margins.  It  is  no  answer  that  other  countries; 
are  improving  their  position  more  rapidly  than  ours  when  we  see  that 
we  are  still  maintaining  an  absolute  lead  by  such  enormous  figures 
as  we  do.  Then  there  is  another  most  serious  consideration.  As  a 
result  of  Free  Trade  we  have  the  "  most  favoured  nation "  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations.  That  is  an  immense  advantage  for 
competition  in  neutral  markets,  and  that,  I  think,  would  inevitably 
be  sacrificed.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  trade  with  his 
own  family  only.  It  is  better  that  we  should  trade  with  the  world 
as  well,  if  thereby  we  can  become  richer,  and  benefit  the  family  also. 

Four  Fiscal  Propositions. 

(1)  My  first  proposition  is  this,  that  of  the  53  millions  of  white  people 
in  the  Empire  the  41  millions  in  this  country  should  have  at  least  as 
much  consideration  as  the  12  millions  in  the  colonies.  The  first 
necessity  of  the  Empire  is  that  Great  Britain  should  remain  a«  rich  and 
powerful  as  possible,  and  by  attending  to  that  we  can  best  help  the 
Empire.  We  spend  at  present  between  60  and  70  millions  on  Imperial 
defence.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  is  paid  by  this  country.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  maintain  a  Navy,  however  costly  it  is,  which  can  keep 
clear  the  great  highways  of  the  ocean  for  our  trade.  A  great  Navy  is 
part  of  a  Free  Trade  policy.  I  do  not  grudge  a  penny  that  is  spent  on 
the  Navy,  because  it  is  a  percentage  of  the  cost  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  keeping  the  great  accesses  to  our  ports  free,  and  we  can  only  keep 
up  our  Navy  if  our  national  income  remains  at  the  great  figure  at 
which  it  is  at  present. 

(2)  My  second  proposition  is  that  without  any  special  advantage  we 
are  still  increasing  in  riches  and  are  still  far  ahead  of  other  peoples 
-—that  is,  under  a  Free  Trade  system.  Who  can  tell  what  the  result  of 
the  change  in  that  system  would  be  1  Are  we  to  run  the  risk  1  Many 
people  seem  to  have  the  old  fallacy  of  the  mercantile  system  that  goods 
are  paid  for  otherwise  than  in  goods  still  in  their  heads.  Let  us  nail 
that  bad  coin  to  the  counter.  Goods  are  paid  for  in  goods,  and  we  must 
not  risk  our  £800,000,000  of  British  trade. 

(3)  My  third  proposition  is  that  it  is  clear  that,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  the  theory  of  a  Zollverein  is  bad,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  clear,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  that  it  is  good.  If  the 
British  Empire  were  a  closed  State,  and  the  whole  of  the  parts  of  it 
lay  together,  like  the  United  States  and  Germany,  there  might  be 
some  great  strategical  reason  why  we  should  make  large  pecuniary 
sacrifices  in  order  to  produce  everything  within  their  own  limits, 
but  the  configuration  of  the  British  Empire  is  totally  different.  The 
colonies  are  independent  of  us  in  fiscal  policy.  They  hold  that  it  does 
not  suit  them  to  give  us  Free  Trade.  Even  if  they  were  willing,  they 
cannot  ensure  that  that  policy  will  continue.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
38  though  the  means  of  the  fusion  of  the  Empire  must  be  sought  in 
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common  purposes  which  are  other  than  commercial ;  because  com- 
mercially we  can  have  no  assurance  that  there  is  any  common  purpose 
which  would  fit  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  ought  we  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving 
up  our  most  favoured  nation  treatment  at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  I 
Can  we  secure  our  possessions  without  it  ?  If  my  doubts  are  well 
founded,  they  go  to  the  root  of  everything,  because  the  system  would 
not  give  pensions  or  better  wages  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  return  to 
Protection  pure  and  simple. 

Germany  and  Canada. 

If  it  is  said  that  Germany  has  maltreated  Canada,  as  Sir  Robert 
GifFen  has  suggested,  the  answer  is  that  Canada  is  fiscally  an  independent 
nation,  and  has  been  acting  as  such,  and  that  Germany  is  only  claim- 
ing what  she  is  perfectly  entitled  to  claim — to  treat  Canada  as  fiscally 
independent,  and  to  refuse  to  her  the  favoured  nation  treatment  whicli 
she  gives  to  the  mother  country.  Canada  is  preferring  the  mother 
country  in  her  tariff  arrangements  with  Germany,  and  as  for  any  fiscal 
unity  between  her  and  the  mother  country,  Germany  is  entitled  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  there  is  none.  The  only  way  in  whicli 
we  can  have  fiscal  unity  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
other  possessions  of  the  Crown  is  if  we  were  to  do  what  India 
has  long  ago  done,  to  establish  our  entire  trade  on  a  Free  Trade 
basis.  That  conflict  between  Canada  and  Germany  arises  out 
of  a  conference  which  took  place  in  Canada  in  1887.  But  it  is 
anything  but  clear  that  the  preference  which  Canada  gave  this  country 
in  1887,  and  still  more  in  1898  and  1901,  has  been  of  any  substantial 
good  to  us.  Her  imports  even  of  manufactured  goods  have  grown  more 
largely  from  countries  like  Belgium  and  France  than  they  have  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  is  sending  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  Canada,  while  this  country  is 
sending  what  is  relatively  a  diminishing  proportion. 

How  to  Unify  the  Empire. 

But  I  agree  that  it  is  not  enough  to  take  up  a  negative  attitude  to- 
wards Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  We  who  believe  in  the  Empire, 
we  who  wish  to  see  it  more  closely  united,  must  show  a  path  of  develop- 
ment clearer  from  pitfalls  and  obstacles  than  his  appears  to  be.  The 
policy  of  Liberal  Imperialism  may  be  defined  to  be  to  take  no  step 
which  goes  beyond  the  common  purposes  of  the  Empire— and  I  have 
shown  that  in  the  Zollverein  proposals  there  is  no  common  purpose 
— but  to  give  effect  to  common  purposes  wherever  they  are  ascer- 
tained, and  to  adapt  the  machinery  of  the  Government  to  that  end. 
I  believe  that  if  we  can  hold  on  our  connection  with  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  Crown  for  another  fifty  years,  the  problem 
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will  be  solved.  It  is  a  question  of  the  evolution  of  the  means  to  give 
effect  to  the  common  purposes,  an  evolution  which  through  conference, 
through  more  complete  concentration  on  common  ends,  should  quite 
naturally  and  not  artificially  proceed. 

FiYe  Common  Purposes. 

Now  there  are  five  heads  under  which  common  purposes  are  already 
developed,  and  may  develop  still  more  largely  in  the  future.     There 
is  first  Imperial  defence.     At  present  we  pay  for  the  fleet  and  for  mili- 
tary organisation  which  is  largely  occasioned  by  the  possessions  of 
the  Crown  in  distant  parts.     We  have   added  125  millions  to  the 
National   Debt   in   the    interests   of    South    Africa    as    part    of    the 
Empire.     This  we  bear  unaided  at  the  present  time.     As  the  colonies 
become  larger  in  the  course  of  years,    it   will  be  natural  that  they 
should  assume    an  increasing  share    of    burdens   of   this   kind,  and 
as   they   do    they    will     be    entitled   to   more   participation    in   the 
control  of   Imperial  policy.     That   brings   me   to   my   second   head, 
that   things  are   slowly    shaping    themselves    for    the    further    evo- 
lution   of    the  means  of   giving  advice   to   the  Crown.     At  present 
the  Cabinet  is    controlled  by  the  House  of    Commons ;  the    House 
of    Commons    is    controlled    by   the    English,    Scottish,    and    Irish 
constituencies.     But    there  are    Imperial    matters,  in  which  we    all 
recognise    that    there    must    be    continuity.    The    Imperial   Parlia- 
ment and  the  constituencies  are  trustees  for  the  Empire  at  large.     But 
the  time  will  come  when  the  colonies  must  outgrow  the  period  of 
trusteeship,  and  when  that  time  comes,  and  it  appears  to  be  approaching, 
a  Cabinet,  which  depends  on  the  will  of  the  constituencies,  can  no 
longer  be  an  adequate  means  of  advising  the  Crown  in  matters  of  purely 
Imperial  policy.     It  may  be  possible  to  do  what  was  done  in  this  country 
200  years  ago,  to  summon  as  a  cabinet  of  advice  on  Imperial  matters, 
an  Imperial  committee  drawn  from  the  King's  Privy  Council  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.     As  the 
giving  of  the  control  of  policy  \vill  always  be  largely  financial,  and  as 
the  colonies  were  to  take  more  and  more  of  the   burden,  it  may  be 
possible  without  dislocating  the  existing  machinery  of  Parliament, with- 
out setting  up  any  cast-iron  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  to  adapt 
the  Executive  which  advises  the  Crown  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  ful- 
filment of  Imperial  ends.    The  third  great  subject  which  has  been 
very  unfortunate  in  its  treatment  by  the  present  Government,  and 
which  is  at  present  in  a  very  serious  position,  is  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  supreme  form  of  justice  by  the  best  in- 
telligences of  the  Empire,  yet  another  real  link  may  be  made  to  hold 
the  colonies  and  the  home  country  together.     In  the  fourth  place, 
education  promises  to  form  yet  another  link.     Next  month  a  confer- 
ence will  take  place  in  London  between  the  heads  of  the  various  Uni- 
versities of  the  Empire  at  which  there  will  be  discussion  of  schem^fl 
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for  the  interchange  of  post-graduate  students  and  the  distribution  of 
special  subjects  of  instruction  among  those  Universities.  We  may 
thereby  redeem  the  reproach  that  the  best  students  of  the  Empire 
go  to  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  get  their  post-graduate  in- 
struction. In  the  fifth  place,  the  policy  of  grants-in-aid  in  the  shape 
of  expenditure  on  improving  the  great  ocean  highways  and  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  and  the  other  means  of  communication  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  is  possible.  That  policy  is  at  least  one  the 
extent  of  which  we  could  keep  within  bounds,  the  end  of  which  we 
could  see,  and  it  ofEers  an  alternative  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  rush  into  new  fiscal  relations. 

A  Question  for  Mature  Consideration. 

I  recognise  that  under  one  or  two  of  the  heads  which  I  have  indicated, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  valuable  work  by  conferences  which  he 
has  instituted  with  good  results,  but  I  regret  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  have  been  led  away  by  an  alternative  policy  which  seems  to 
me  to  promise  nothing  but  disaster.  Let  us  not  be  rushed  into  that 
matter.  Let  us  not  move  before  we  have  given  all  the  details  the  fullest 
consideration.  It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  made  a  speech  from  this 
platform,  in  which  I  asked  you  to  take  a  course  with  regard  to  the 
war  which  was  not  dictated  by  regard  to  party  considerations.  It 
is  for  no  party  considerations  that  I  ask  you  tOKlay  to  take  a  course 
equally  definite  and  equally  decided. 
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PROTECTION,    RETALIATION.   AND 
COLONIAL    PREFERENCES. 


Mr.  Br7CE  (speaking  at  Aberdeen  on  June  22th)  said :  I  have  come 
to  speak  to  you  upon  one  particular  subject — the  question  which  is 
now  before  the  country  of  the  merits  of  protective  tariffs,  preferential 
tariff,  and  the  policy  of  retaliation.  I  desire  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion in  no  party  spirit,  and  I  have  asked  my  friends  not  to  propose  on 
this  occasion^  as  is  commonly  done  when  a  member  meets  his  con- 
«tituent8,  any  vote  either  of  confidence  in  me,  or  any  vote  of  approval 
of  the  views  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  asked  that 
because  I  have  invited  the  president  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
«nd  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  do  not  belong  to  my  own 
political  party,  to  be  present  this  evening,  and  it  would  be  hardly 
fair,  as  I  have  invited  them  here,  that  the  majority,  if  the  majority 
should  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion,  were  to  appear  to  bind  the 
minority  by  passing  a  vote  which  would  contain  a  deliverance  upon 
this  question. 

The  Question  at  Issue. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  courtesy  that  is  shown  by  gentlemen  who  are  not 
tny  political  supporters  in  coming  to  hear  this  question  fairly  discussed. 
It  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the  country,  more  important  than 
■any  of  the  political  questions  which  at  present  actively  divide  the 
two  great  political  parties.  It  is  not  a  party  question,  at  least  in  this 
sense,  that  it  divides  the  Ministerial  party  itself,  a  number  of  members 
•even  of  the  Cabinet  being  ranged  on  one  side,  and  a  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  other,  while  one  at  least,  and  perhaps  more,  have  not  yet 
settled  their  convictions.  Therefore,  what  I  propose  to  say  to  you 
to-night  will  not  be  said  In  a  party  sense.  I  shall  say  nothing  which 
might  not  be  equally  well  said  by  any  one  of  the  three  last  Conserva- 
tive Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer — Lord  Goschen,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  and  Mr.  Ritchie.  Now  the  problem  is  one  wliich  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  thought  It  does  not  need  what  is  commonly 
called  an  inquiry,  because  an  inquiry  is  properly  addressed  to  the  dis- 
<covery  of  facts ;  and  we  have  at  present  ample  facts  before  us  for 
making  np  oiir  minds  upon  the  issues.  It  is  true,  as  the  Chairman 
«aid,  that  circumstances  have  changed  since  the  original  adoption  of 
our  Free-trade  policy^  but  when  those  circumstances  are  examined  it 


will  be  found  that,  important  as  the  changes  hare  been,  they  have  all 
been  changes  which  tend  to  confirm  and  establish  the  principles 
adopted  in  1846.  The  materials  we  possess  are  amply  sufficient  for  a 
decision,  and  there  is  n9  occasion  for  a  Royal  Commission,  or  any  other 
such  body,  to  collect  fresh  facts.  A  Royal  Commission  would  spend 
three  years  in  producing  six  huge  volumes,  which  nobody  would  read, 
and  we  should  attach  only  the  same  weight  to  the  deliverances  of  its 
majority  and  minority  reports  as  we  do  to  the  debates  which  we  are 
certain  to  have  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  on  the  platform. 

The  Broad  Facts. 

But  the  issue  before  the  country  does  require  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  a  great  deal  of  argument.  Everyone  can  get  at  the  facts,  for  the 
broad  and  main  facts  are  accessible  to  everyone.  They  are  all  in  the 
Blue-books,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  we  shall  have  the  essence  of 
those  Blue-books  transferred  to,  and  set  forth  in,  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  and  platform  speeches  during  the  next  three  or  four  months 
with  unlimited  abundance.  Therefore,  everyone  will  have  materials. 
It  is  not  fresh  matter  that  is  needed,  but  careful  and  exact  thinking  to 
balance  facts  against  one  another  and  to  draw  the  true  inferences  from 
them.  Delay  would  be  unfortunate,  because  the  question  is  one  of 
such  supreme  significance  that  it  must  continue  to  disquiet  the  mind  of 
the  country  until  it  is  settled,  and  it  must  continue  to  disturb  nearly 
every  branch  of  trade.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  the  question  wiU 
be  settled  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  settled  if  possible  by  a 
decisive  majority.  That  majority  will  not  necessarily  be  determined 
by  present  party  lines,  but  we  must  wish  it  to  be  so  decisive  as  to 
dispose  of  the  issue  for  a  good  while  to  come. 

Grounds  Alleged  for  a  Change  of  Policy. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  return  to  the  policy  which  prevailed  before 
the  day  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  two  grounds — firstly,  that  British 
trade  is  declining,  and  secondly  that  it  has  become  urgently  necessary 
to  bind  the  colonies  more  closely  to  the  mother-country  by  ties  of 
material  interest.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  two  grounds  which 
are  alleged  to  prescribe  a  change  of  policy.  Observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  British  trade  is  not  declining.  Not  to  weary  you  with  statistics, 
I  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that  our  export  trade  in  1901 
was  16^  millions  larger  than  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  that  we  are 
still  the  largest  exporters  of  any  European  country,  and,  further,  that 
we  export  in  manufactured  goods  as  much  as  the  United  States  and 


Germany,  our  two  most  formidable  rivals,  do  when  put  together.  In 
that  state  of  things  you  cannot  talk  of  declining  trade.  Our  work- 
people are  incomparably  better  off  in  every  respect  than  they  were  fifty 
or  even  forty  years  ago.  We  support  a  vast  and  growing  expenditure 
with  very  little  complaint — indeed,  I  think  with  too  little  complaint — 
although  this  expenditure  grows  faster  than  our  population.  And  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  British  trade  is  concerned  I  discover  nothing 
which  shows  that  there  is  any  element  of  rottenness  in  it,  nothing  that 
suggests  the  need  for  a  departure  from  our  existing  fiscal  policy. 

The  Colonies. 

As  respects  the  colonies,  they  are  at  least  as  cordially  attached  to 
us  as  ever  they  were  before.     Indeed  there  has  never  been  a  time  since 
we  had  colonies  at  all  in  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about  their 
attachment  to  the  mother-country,  and  when  we  had  such  proof  and 
demonstration  of  that  attachment  as  we  have  had  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years — I  may  say  during  and  ever  since  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
1897.     No  voice  is  raised,  in  any  one  of  our  colonies,  asking  for  a 
separation  from  the  mother-country.     It  is  true  that  Australia  has 
been  suffering,  but  she  is  suffering  from  a  visitation  of  nature.    She  has 
been  suffering  from  a  protracted  drought.     Her  trade  relations  with 
us  are  quite  satisfactory ;  so  are  the  trade  relations  of  all  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  and  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  from  neglecting  the 
colonies,  we  are  taking  more  goods  from  them  than  they  are  taking 
from  us.      We  take  from   Canada    and  Newfoundland  iC20,000,000 
worth  of  produce,  and  we  send  to  them  £8,000,000.     We  take  from 
Australia  £24,000,000,  and  we  send  to  her  £21,000,000  of  goods  ;  we 
take  from  New  Zealand  £10,000,000,  and   we  send  her  £5,000,000. 
Therefore,    there   is   a   large   and  growing   trade^   both   export  and 
import,  but  particularly  import  from  the  colonies  into  this  country, 
between    us     and    these     great    communities.      Canada    herself    is 
prosperous,   and   her  exports   of   produce   are   increasing.      Neither 
Canada  nor  Australia  at  this  moment  needs  commercial  help  from  us. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  weaken  the  connection  between  ourselves 
and  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  no  change,  moral  or  material,  in 
the  condition  of  the  self-governing  colonies  has  been  shown  to  require 
any  change  of  policy  on  our  part  towards  them.     The  policy  of  free 
self-government  which  we  have  granted  to  them,  free  self-government 
even  as  respects  the  power  of  imposing  high  protective  tariff  against 
British  goods,  has  produced  a  harmony  which  expresses  itself  in  cordial 
friendship  between  the  colonies  and  ourselves.     To  say  this  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  say  that  our  present  policy  is  perfect.     I  do  not  say  th^"^ 
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If  anyone  can  show  a  more  excellent  way,  if  anyone  can  point  to  any 
course  that  will  either  improve  British  trade,  give  it  a  better  chance 
against  our  commercial  rivals,  or  draw  the  self-governing  colonies  still 
closer  to  ourselves,  that  way  ought  to  be  examined.  So  let  us  proceed 
to  examine  the  particular  plan  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  Proposals— Tax  on  Food. 

The  plan  proposed  consists  of  three  parts,  a  proposal  for  imposing 
duties  on  food,  a  proposal  for  raising  tarifl^  against  other  countries  by 
way  of  retaliation,  and  a  proposal  for  giving  a  preference  to  the  colonies 
in  the  markets  of  this  country.  These  three  parts  of  the  scheme  hang 
together,  and  in  particular  protective  duties  upon  food  are  a  vital  and 
essential  part  of  the  scheme,  because  it  is  only  by  duties  on  food  that 
you  can  give  a  preference  to  the  products  of  the  self-governing  colonies. 
The  articles  which  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  particularly  Canada, 
from  which  the  request  for  these  duties  primarily  comes,  supply  ub 
with  are  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Australia  sends  food  to  a 
less  extent  than  does  Canada,  and  raw  materials  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent — but  food  and  raw  materials,  and  in  the  first  place  food, 
are  what  the  self-governing  colonies  have  to  give,  and,  therefore,  if  a 
preference  is  to  be  created  in  their  favour  it  must  be  on  food  that 
that  preference  is  created.  Now,  the  first  efiect  of  preferential  duties 
upon  food  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life  upon  the 
poor.  By  the  poor  I  mean  that  part  of  our  population  which  is  either 
near  the  verge  or  below  the  verge  of  actual  want — that  is  to  say,  the 
part  of  the  population  apt  at  a  time  when  wages  are  low  or  work  is 
scarce  to  sink  into  actual  want.  This  part,  although  a  smaller  part 
and  a  less  distressed  part  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  is  still  calculated, 
I  believe,  at  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  our  population,  that 
is  to  say  about  1 2  millions  of  people.  Now,  the  white  population  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  is  1 1  millions  of  people.  Therefore,  when 
you  are  asked  to  impose  a  tax  on  food,  you  are  asked  for  the  sake 
of  a  part  of  a  population  of  11  millions  in  the  colonies  to  make 
the  pressure  of  life  seriously  heavier  upon  12  millions  of  our  own 
population  at  home.  You  are  asked  to  increase  the  pressure  upon 
those  who  are  already  insufficiently  nourished,  and,  through  their 
insufficient  nourishment,  are  specially  liable  to  sink  into  paupeiism  or 
into  intemperance.  Remember,  that  this  must  be  the  result  of  taxes 
on  food,  because  we  get  three-fourths  of  our  food  from  abroad.  It  is 
said  that  the  colonies  could  supply  us  with  all  the  food  we 
want.  Thirty  or  forty  years  hence  perhaps  they  could,  but  at  present 
we  get  from  Canada,  the  chief  wheat-growing  colony,  only  one-twelClh 


part  of  our  grain  imports.  And  therefore  as  you  get  three-fourths  of 
your  food  from  abroad,  a  tax  upon  food  must  raise  the  price,  and  food 
on  an  average  costs  every  family  in  England  £26  a  year.  This  is  a 
heavy  charge  to  impose  upon  the  poor,  upon  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
our  population.  And  it  is  scarcely  less  an  evil  that  you  increase  the 
charge  on  food  upon  that  part  of  the  population  which,  although 
somewhat  better  off,  still  has  to  spend  a  very  large  part  of  its  whole 
income  upon  the  necessaries  of  life — I  mean  the  better  paid  section  of 
the  working  classes.  But  it  is  not  only  corn  that  would  be  dearer. 
All  food  would  be  dearer.  If  you  tax  com  in  order  to  benefit  Canada, 
you  must  do  something  for  Mr.  Seddon  in  New  Zealand.  He  will 
want  to  have  a  tax  upon  mutton,  and  he  will  get  it,  and  butter  will 
follow,  and  cheese  and  eggs  will  follow,  till  pretty  nearly  all  the 
articles  that  support  life  will  be  taxed,  and  prices  will  have  to  go  up 
all  round.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  consumer  must  pay.  I  can 
understand  that  it  may  be  argued  that,  when  you  have  a  tax  upon 
food,  which,  like  the  present  com  tax  we  are  repealing  now,  is  only  Is. 
a  quarter,  it  is  so  small  that  it  has  not  at  present  substantially 
raised  the  price  upon  the  consumer.  I  say  "  at  present,"  for,  in  the 
long  run,  even  a  very  small  duty  must  raise  the  price.  But  a  small 
duty,  such  as  Is.  a  quarter,  would  be  of  no  service  either  as  a  preference 
to  the  colonies  or  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  corn 
in  this  country,  which  is  one  of  the  objects  desired.  If  we  are  to 
please  the  colonies,  and  if  we  are  to  please  our  English  agricultural 
protectionists,  we  must  put  a  pretty  high  tax  upon  corn,  far  higher 
than  Is.  of  duty,  say  5s.  a  quarter  at  least,  and  a  tax  of  this  kind 
certainly  would  not  be  paid  by  the  producer,  but  must  fall  upon  the 
consumer  of  food  and,  moreover,  must  take  much  more  from  him  than 
it  would  bring  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  Wages  Question. 

To  the  argument  that  we  must  not  tax  the  food  of  the  people  it  is 
answered  that  wages  will  rise,  and  that  if  wages  rise  by  the  same 
amount  by  which  food  becomes  dearer,  the  working  man  will  be  no 
worse  off  than  before.  That  proposition  deserves  to  be  examined.  Is 
it  true  that  wages  will  rise  ?  If  we  look  at  other  countries,  what  do 
we  find  7  In  France,  where  foodstuffs  are  taxed,  food  is  dearer  than 
here,  and  wages  are  lower  than  they  are  here.  In  Germany,  also  a 
protective  country,  wages  are  lower  than  they  are  here.  The  duties 
on  food  do  not  raise  them  to  our  level.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
true,  wages  are  high,  higher  than  they  are  here,  but  food  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  cheap.     Food  is  the  one  article  that  is,  compared  with 
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other  articles,  particularly  cheap  in  the  United  States.  Why  ?  Because 
there  is  no  Protection  upon  food,  for  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  produced  abundantly  within  its  vast  territories.  Food  in  the 
United  States  is  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade.  Wheat,  maize,  flour, 
and  bacon  come  to  us  in  vast  quantities  from  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  sold  cheap  here,  and  yet  they  have  had  to  pay  land  freight 
from  the  Western  States  as  well  as  sea  freight,  over  and  above  their 
price  in  the  place  where  they  are  produced.  Accordingly,  the  result 
of  the  argument  based  on  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  is  that 
wages  do  not  usually  rise  along  with  the  price  of  food,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  The  fact  is  that  Protection  may  sometimes  be  an  advantage 
to  the  rich,  but  is  never  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  In  Germany,  to  which 
we  are  told  to  look,  not  only  are  wages  lower  than  they  are  in  Britain 
but  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer,  a  very  serious  difference  to  the 
working  man.  The  hours  of  labour  are  so  much  longer  in  Germany 
that  I  have  seen  it  computed  that  on  an  average  the  German  working 
man  works  to  the  amount  of  29  days  in  the  year  more  than  the  British 
working  man.  At  this  moment  wages  in  Germany  are  falling,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Germany  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  have  an  income  of  less  than  £45  a  year.  No  wonder 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  German  working  men  are 
revolting  against  the  system  which  maintains  a  high  tariff  upon  food, 
which  sacrifices  them  to  their  employers  and  to  the  agricultural 
producers.  No  wonder  that  the  vote  at  every  succeeding  election  in 
Germany  against  high  tariffs  on  food  and  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is 
increasing  with  startling  rapidity.  Well,  what  is  our  own  experience  t 
Under  Protection  more  than  fifty  years  ago  wages  were  far  lower  than 
they  are  now  in  Great  Britain.  Food  was  dear,  wages  were  low.  As 
food  became  cheaper,  population  increased,  industry  expanded,  wages 
rose,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  became  far  better.  At  present  in 
many  trades  wages  are  more  than  half  as  much  as  they  were  in  1846. 
Why,  even  the  English  agricultural  labourer,  whose  wages  were 
lowest,  and  rose  most  slowly,  gets  now  on  an  average  more  than 
51  per  cent,  more  wages  than  he  got  in  1846.  I  agree  with  what  was 
said  in  1881  by  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  upon  that  subject. 
He  said :  "A  tax  upon  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages.  It 
would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their  productive  value.  The 
same  amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power. 
It  would  mean  more  than  this,  for  it  would  bring  about  the  loss  of 
that  gigantic  export  trade  which  the  industry  and  the  energy  of  the 
country,  working  under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  has  been  able  to 
create."    (Mr.  Albxandeb  Forbes  :  He  kneto  nothing  about  the  wubject 
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then,)      Tliat  may  or  may  not  be,  but  those  were  the  words  he  spoke 
then,  and  he  could  not  have  been  right  both  then  and  now. 

If  Wages  Did  Rise. 

But  let  me  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
result  of  wages  rising.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  view  I  have 
stated  is  wrong  and  that  wages  will  rise.  Let  us  argue  the 
•question  upon  that  basis  and  see  what  comes  out.  If  wages  rise  then 
clearly  the  salaries  of  all  people  in  the  public  service  will  have  to  be 
raised,  and  they  will  have  to  be  raised  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  raised  price  of  food,  and  remember  that  the  price  of  food  is 
always  raised  more  than  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  laid  upon 
it,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  Well,  that  would  mean 
that  larger  sums  would  have  to  be  paid  to  all  public  servants  of  the 
nation,  and  to  all  public  servants  of  local  public  bodies.  That  would 
mean  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  would  have  to  go  on  the 
expenditure  of  these  salaries  of  the  public  service,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  local  public 
bodies.  That  would  mean  that  Imperial  taxes  would  have  to  rise 
because  the  expenditure  of  the  country  would  be  greater  ;  that  would 
mean  that  local  rates  would  have  to  be  raised  because  the  expenditure 
of  our  local  bodies  would  be  greater,  and  that  great  part  of  the 
increased  revenue  which  protective  duties  could  bring  in  would  be 
;absorbed  by  the  additional  charge  which,  in  that  way,  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  public  treasury.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  servant  would  not  be  better  off,  because  his  wages  would  rise 
to  no  greater  extent  than  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  higher  price 
-of  food. 

The  Conflict  with  Employers— The  Railway  Men. 
Take,  again,  the  case  of  railway  men — there  are  it  is  calculated, 
«ome  two  hundred  thousand  railway  men  in  the  country.  The  wages 
•of  these  men  would  have  to  be  raised,  and,  if  these  wages  were  to 
he  raised,  the  result  would  be  either  that  the  railway  shareholders 
would  have  to  put  up  with  smaller  dividends,  a  thing  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  if  they  can  help  it,  or  else  railway  rates  would  have 
to  rise,  and  railway  rates  are  a  pretty  heavy  burden  on  commerce 
BOW,  and  railway  passenger  fares  would  also  have  to  be  raised. 
Living  would  in  every  direction  become  more  costly  to  every  one  of  us. 
The  rise  of  prices  would  run  through  the  whole  of  the  articles  we  pur- 
chase in  one  way  or  another ;  we  should  all  have  to  live  at  a  higher 
rate  than  we  do  now.  But,  in  the  first  place,  and  before  wages  were 
raised,  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  employers  and  employed  as 
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to  how  much  the  rise  should  be.  The  employers  would  not  give  waj 
at  once  to  the  rise — they  would  struggle  to  keep  it  down  as  much  a» 
they  could — and,  therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  begin  by  taxing  food, 
the  first  thing  Parliament  ought  to  do  is  to  settle  that  very  contro* 
versial  topic,  the  law  of  trade  disputes,  because  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  crop  of  trade  disputes  all  over  the  country  if 
taxes  were  imposed  on  food.  But,  you  will  say,  why  should 
not  an  employer  peaceably  consent  to  raise  wages?  Why 
not?  Because  he  will  think  that  in  many  branches  of  his 
trade  he  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rivals  if  he  haa 
to  pay  more  for  the  labour  he  employs.  That  is  the  difficulty.  H& 
will  despair  of  a  profit.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  a  large  manufacturer  and  exporter  in  Lancashire,  and  I 
may  tell  you,  to  show  that  there  is  no  party  in  these  matters,  that  my 
friend  has  been,  all  his  life,  a  sound  Tory.  Well,  my  friend  told  me- 
this :  he  said,  "  My  firm  employs  about  four  thousand  workers.  If 
a  tax  on  food  was  imposed  amounting  to  Is.  a  week  upon  an  average* 
family,  I  should  have  to  raise  the  wages  of  my  workers,  and  that  rise 
would  amount  to  at  least  £10,000  a  year;  and  if  I  were  to  work  my 
business  at  a  cost  for  labour  of  £10,000  a  year  beyond  what  I  pay  now, 
I  should  have  to  abandon  a  large  number  of  my  branches  of  trade.  I 
could  not  stand  up  to  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  branches  of  trade 
in  which  I  compete  now,  if  I  had  to  pay  these  additional  wages.'* 
And,  I  daresay,  in  some  industries,  the  results  would  be  even  worse 
than  what  my  Lancashire  friend  expected  in  his  own  trade.  The 
Germans  have  already  noted  this  fact,  and  I  read  the  other  day  that 
the  German  newspapers  are  already  telling  the  Grerman  manufacturers 
that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  when  the  English  impose  a  tax 
upon  food,  because  they  will  be  no  longer  able  to  compete  with 
Germany  in  many  departments  in  which  competition  is  now  keen. 
Of  course  that  will  be  the  case,  because,  where  competition  in  goods  is 
run  very  fine,  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  makes  all  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

A  Tax  on  Raw  Materials. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  both  employers  and  work* 
people  will  suffer.  When  duties  had  been  placed  upon  food,  duties 
on  raw  materials  would  soon  have  to  fgllow.  Now,  duties  on  raw 
materials  are  a  serious  matter.  Even  protectionist  countries  seldom 
impose  duties  on  raw  material,  because  to  do  so  is  to  handicap  their 
own  manufacturers  in  commercial  competition.  But  if  we  are  to  give 
preferences  to  the  colonies  how  can  we  avoid  laying  a  tax  oo  raw 
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materials  7  What  are  you  to  do  for  Australia  ?  The  staple  export  of 
Australia  is  wool,  and  if  you  are  to  give  a  great  benefit  to  Canada  by 
giving  her  a  preference  in  grain-stuffs,  Australia  will  expect  to  have  a. 
similar  preference  given  to  her  in  her  staple  export  of  wool.  And  the 
raising  of  the  prices  on  wool  will  very  seriously  affect  the  manufac- 
turers of  Yorkshire  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Many  of  them  wiO  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  business  if  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  wool.  Then,  again,  the  Canadian  lumbermen 
will  ask  for  a  duty  upon  timber  so  as  to  secure  for  them — and  they  are 
a  powerful  interest  in  Canada — a  preference  upon  timber  as  well  as 
npon  corn.  Canadian  timber  had  at  one  time  a  preference  in  this 
country,  and  the  Canadians  were  very  sore  when  it  was  taken  off; 
and  if  they  obtained  that  preference  again  the  price  of  wood  would 
rise,  and  as  the  price  of  wood  rose  the  cost  of  house-building  would  go- 
up,  and  landlords  would  demand  higher  rents  for  their  houses.  We- 
get  at  present  two-thirds  of  our  raw  materials  from  foreign  countries,, 
and  to  impose  a  tax  upon  these  would  be  a  tremendous  charge  upon 
our  commerce,  and  send  up  prices  to  a  figure  which  would  make  com- 
petition  in  many  industries  no  longer  possible.  Shipbuilding,  for 
instance,  would  become  dearer,  so  if  we  adopt  Protection  we  shall  lose- 
the  advantage  in  shipbuilding  over  the  United  States  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  which  has  given  us  by  far  the  largest  share  in  this  great 
industry. 

Foreign  Trusts  and  Combinations. 
Now  let  me  pass  to  another  point  upon  which  a  great  deal  has  beea 
said,  and  that  is  the  question  of  foreign  trusts  and  combinations,. 
An  argument  that  has  been  much  used  is  the  harm  inflicted  on 
British  trade  in  those  cases  in  which  a  foreign  trust  or  great 
combination  of  capitalists  is  able,  relying  upon  the  high  prices  which 
Protection  secures  to  them  at  home,  to  sell  large  quantities  of  stuff  in 
this  country  below  cost  price.  That  has  occasionally  happened,  but 
it  happens  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  never  happens  for  long  together, 
because  when  the  American  producer,  for  instance — it  is  chiefly  from 
America  that  such  consignments  have  come — is  selling  considerably 
below  the  price  which  it  has  cost  him  to  produce  the  article, 
the  game  is  one  which  he  will  not  go  on  playing  for  long.  The 
foreigner  who  sells  to  us  below  our  market  price  makes  a  present  to 
us,  and  the  British  dealer  who  purchases  promptly  may  realise  a 
profit.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  not  injured,  and  though,  no  doubt,. 
there  may  be  a  temporary  disturbance  of  a  particular  trade,  yet  the- 
evil  is  a  transient  evil — an  occasional  evil.  But  if  we  were  to  instal 
Protection  in  this  country  we  should  immediately  instal  trusts  and 
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combinations  as  a  part  of  our  own  commercial  machinery.  That  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  United  States,  where  trasts  and 
coml^nations  have  been  the  offspring  of  protective  tarifib,  and  we 
should  soon  have  over  here  in  Britain  not  only  the  same  economic 
evils  but  the  same  political  evils,  quite  as  bad  as  the  economic 
evils,  which  have  followed  the  creation  of  these  immense  trusts  and 
combinations  under  the  protective  system  in  America.  Whether 
those  trusts  aro  created  here  by  British  capital  or  American  capital, 
they  would  be  equally  pernicious.  Let  me  quote  a  few  words  which 
were  said  by  the  head  of  one  of  these  great  trusts,  in  a  moment 
apparently  of  unusual  candour.  He  said :  "  The  mother  of  all  trusts 
is  the  Customs  Tariff  Bill.  It  is  the  Government  through  its  tariff 
laws  which  plunders  the  people,  and  the  trusts  are  merely  the 
machinery  for  doing  it." 

The  Policy  of  Retaliation. 

It  is  said  that  by  Retaliation  we  may  defend  and  develop  our 
export  trade.  Let  us  see.  Retaliation  means  the  putting  up  of  oar 
own  tariffs  as  a  threat  to,  or  a  penalty  on,  those  nations  which 
impose  protective  duties  on  foreign  goods.  Mr.  Balfour  prefers 
to  call  the  process  not  Retaliation  but  Negotiation,  but  after  all  it 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  because  you  cannot  negotiate  with  the 
foreigner  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tariff  unless  you  have  already 
provided  yourself  with  some  means  of  damaging  him.  Therefore,  the 
ffrst  thing  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  put  up  your  own  tariffs  and  then 
go  into  negotiation  and  ask  the  other  Powers  to  reduce  their  tariffi 
upon  condition  that  you  also  will  thereupon  reduce  your  tariff.  I 
<quite  understand  the  temptation  to  embark  in  a  policy  of  tit-for-tat^  of 
forcing  other  countries  to  give  us  the  same  treatment  as  we  have  been 
wOling  to  give  them.  Though  we  have  believed  Free  Trade  to  be 
good  for  everybody,  we  have  ourselves  practised  it  from  no  altruistic 
motives,  but  because  we  have  concluded  that  we  were  ourselves  the 
gainers.  I  suppose  we  have  all  felt  the  temptation  to  withdraw  what 
is  doubtless  a  benefit  to  others  because  they,  in  their  ignorance  of 
their  own  interests,  do  not  extend  the  like  to  us.  One  has  often  been 
tempted  to  say,  *'  Why  not  put  up  a  duty,  get  something  with  which 
one  can  bargain  and  then  ask  Germany  or  France  to  take  down  their 
duty  to  meet  you  ? "     Nothing  is  more  natural. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  View. 
But  experience  throws  some  light  upon  this  kind  of  policy.     It  is 
not  a  new  expedient ;  it  was  an  expedient  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  using  before  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Feel.     Foreign  tariflh 
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in  those  days  were  even  higher  against  us  than  they  are  now  and  we 
were  perpetually  battling  against  them,  raising  and  lowering  our 
duties,  and  bargaining,  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
different  countries  in  order  to  beat  their  tariffs  down.  We  did  not  get 
any  further  by  those  attempts,  and  Peel  himself,  having  tried  the 
plan,  placed  upon  record,  when  he  went  out  of  office  in  1846,  a  most 
•emphatic  condemnation  of  the  policy  and  besought  his  successors 
never  to  have  recourse  to  it.  He  said,  "  Do  what  is  for  your  own 
direct  interest,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  course  of  events." '  We  have 
followed  Peel's  advice.  Other  countries  have  not  done  so  ;  they  have 
mostly  gone  on  retaliating  against  one  another.  What  have  they 
gained  by  it?  They  have  injured  one  another,  but  they  have  not 
attained  their  object  And  in  fact  we  have  profited  best,  because,  under 
what  is  called  the  "  most  favoured  nation "  clause,  we,  being  a  Free- 
trade  country  and  giving  to  the  foreigner  the  best  possible  treatment, 
have  always  come  in  upon  as  favourable  terms  as  any  other  foreign 
•country.  And  when  any  nation  has  succeeded  by  means  of  retalia- 
tion— although  this  seldom  happens — in  getting  the  tariff  of  a  foreign 
•country  lowered  in  its  favour,  that  tariff  has  been  therewith  auto- 
matically lowered  in  our  favour  also,  and  we  have  obtained  without 
retaliation  all  that  they  have  obtained  by  retaliation.  We  are  the 
largest  exporting  country — pray  remember  that — we  are  the  largest 
exporting  country,  as  respects  manufactures,  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore we  have  most  to  suffer  by  anything  that  will  interfere  with  our 
foreign  trade,  most  to  suffer  by  doing  what  will  forfeit  our  "most 
favoured  nation  "  treatment,  and  being  put  on  a  maximum  instead  of 
a  minimum  tariff. 

The  Granite  Industry. 

One  word  about  a  particular  industry  here — 1  mean  the  granite 
industry.  I  have  often  heard  many  complaints  from  the  granite  indus- 
try in  Aberdeen  of  the  United  States  tariff.  It  is  vexatious  and  pro- 
voking that  the  Protectionists  of  New  England  should  have  managed 
to  raise  a  high  tariff  wall  against  this  Scottish  industry.  But 
retaliation  will  not  do  you  the  slightest  good  in  the  world.  You 
may  as  well,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  think  that  you  would  please  the 
Dean  and  Canons  by  stroking  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  as  you  would 
move  the  American  Congress  by  any  retaliation  you  might  attempt  in 
the  interests  of  the  granite  trade.  Why  ?  Because  in  America  the 
Protectionist  interests  stand  closely  together,  because  they  have  got 
the  complete  command  of  the  party  in  Congress  which  at  present  holds 
power,  and  they  are  determined  not  to  relax  their  protective  duties 
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in  any  particular  department  for  fear  Free  Trade  would  spread  to 
other  industries  also.  Having  faith  in  the  power  of  reason,  I  believe 
that  the  day  will  arrive  when  America  will  see  the  truth  and  per- 
ceive that  she  loses  bj  her  protective  tariff.  But  we  shall  defer  that 
day  if  we  ourselves  borrow  and  set  our  stamp  upon  their  protective 
system.  We  shall  give  a  great  set-back  to  Free-trade  principles 
in  America  if  Britain,  which  has  been  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade^ 
herself  forsakes  it.  Be  well  assured  that  you  will  not  succeed  by 
any  threats  of  retaliation  in  persuading  Congress  to  lower  the  duties 
you  complain  of.  Threats  will  not  break  the  firm  alliance  of  the 
interests  that  support  the  protective  system  in  America.  The 
only  hope  lies  in  the  probability  that  the  American  people  will 
ultimately  learn  that  their  collective  interest  as  consumers  should  be 
preferred  to  the  selfish  interests  of  certain  sets  of  producers.  When 
that  change  comes,  it  will  come  as  part  of  a  general  Free- trade  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  not  come  by  retaliation. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  any  gentleman  present  who  is  interested  in  the 
granite  industry,  I  will  tell  him,  while  we  sympathise  earnestly 
and  heartily  with  him,  that  it  is  not  from  the  United  States,  of  all 
countries  in  the  worlds  that  you  would  expect  to  gain  anything  by  a 
policy  of  retaliation. 

The  Evils  of  Retaliation. 

One  country  can  doubtless  injure  another  by  such  a  policy,  but 
to  injure  another  country  is  not  gain,  it  is  loss.  It  is  not  to 
our  interest  that  other  countries  should  be  poorer.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  fancying  that  one  nation's  loss  is  another's 
gain,  but  it  is  not  true.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  nations  who  deal  with 
one  another  that  other  nations  should  be  well  off,  and  should  be  able 
to  buy  from  and  sell  to  them.  The  more  we  and  they  are  both 
prosperous,  the  better  it  is  for  us  and  for  them,  and  the  nations  have 
got  far  more  to  gain  by  concord  and  conciliation  than  they  can 
possibly  gain  by  exclusion  and  enmity.  Let  me  say,  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  begin  retaliating^ 
but  very  hard  to  leave  off.  Retaliation  must  begin  by  setting 
up  a  high  tariff.  Behind  and  under  the  shelter  of  that  tariff  a 
number  of  industries  grow  up.  Land  is  brought  under  cultivation 
which  would  not  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protective  duty  on  corn.  Mills  are  erected,  which 
would  not  have  been  erected  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  duty  on 
some  kind  of  goods,  and  the  people  who  have  done  this  turn  round 
and   say,    "You    cannot    take   this    duty    down    because  you    will 
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betray  and  injare  your  own  countrymen.  We  have  embarked 
capital  on  the  faith  of  a  protective  duty,  and  if  you  repeal  that 
protective  duty  you  ruin  us."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  that 
argument,  and  yet,  what  becomes  of  your  retaliation? — because  an 
essential  part  of  the  policy  of  retaliation  is  that  if  you  succeed  in 
inducing  a  foreign  country  to  lower  its  tariff  you  must  lower  your 
tariff  in  order  to  meet  the  reduction  which  the  foreigner  makes. 
You  cannot  do  that  without  injury  to  your  own  people ;  therefore, 
there  is  no  going  back  from  a  policy  of  retaliation.  Once  you 
have  entered  upon  it — and  nothing  is  easier — you  cannot  draw 
back  without  the  strongest  opposition  and  the  loudest  complaint  from 
those  who  have  profited  by  it.  And  as  respects  the  scheme  we  are 
now  considering,  the  risk  would  be  specially  great.  For  if  you  are 
to  establish  retaliatory  tariffs,  which  are  to  be  preferential  in  favour 
of  the  self-governing  colonies,  you  could  not  reduce  them,  when  you 
liad  coerced  the  foreigner  into  a  corresponding  reduction,  without 
•consulting  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies,  of  course,  would  refuse 
their  consent.  The  colonies  would  argue,  "  We  have  embarked  in 
industries,  we  have  brought  fresh  land  into  cultivation,  we  have 
increased  our  herds  and  flocks  upon  the  faith  of  your  protection  and 
preferential  duties,  and  you  cannot  abandon  that  preference  with- 
out doing  an  injustice  to  us."  Retaliation  and  preferences  to  the 
colonies  are  essentially  inconsistent  policies. 

The  Development  of  Colonial  Trade. 

Some  of  our  protectionist  friends  who  admit  that  Protection  will  in- 
volve a  loss  upon  foreign  trade,  argue  that  there  will  be  a  gain  upon  the 
<Ievelopment  of  our  colonial  trade,  that  our  exports  to  the  colonies  will 
vastly  expand  through  preferential  treatment  given  us  in  the  colonies 
in  return  for  preferential  treatment  to  be  given  by  us  to  them.  Now^ 
what  are  the  facts  about  that  ?  We  have  at  present  a  preference  in 
-Canada  on  manufactured  goods  of  about  33  per  cent,  as  against  other 
nations.  These  preferences  began  some  years  ago.  The  first  was  in 
1897.  The  results  have  been  altogether  disappointing.  British  trade 
bas  increased  very  little  under  that  preference.  The  trade  of  Canada, 
generally,  has  increased,  but  trade  has  increased  far  faster  with  the 
United  States  than  it  has  with  us,  and  it  has  increased  with  France 
somewhat  more  than  it  has  with  us,  although  France  has  no 
such  advantage.  And  no  wonder,  because  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Canadians  gave  us  a  preference  in  their  tariff  on 
mannfactared  goods,  they  raised  that  tariff  by  nearly  as  much  as  the 
4&mount  of  the  preference  given  to  us.      Thus  the  position  of  the 
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British  manufacturer  as  against  the  Canadian  manufacturer  was 
scarcely  better  than  it  had  been  before.  Our  real  competitor  in  the 
markets  of  the  protectionist  colonies  is  not  the  German  or  the 
Frenchman  but  the  local  colonial  manufacturer,  and  it  does  not 
matter  a  bit  how  much  preference  Britain  receives  as  against  the 
Frenchman  or  the  German  if  the  tariff  is  kept  so  high  that  the  British 
manufacturer  has  no  chance  against  the  local  protected  manufacturer. 
Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  all  frankly  told  us  that 
they  are  resolved  to  keep  their  tariffs  at  a  point  sufficiently  high  to 
protect  their  own  manufacturers.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  give  the 
Englishman  practically  no  chance.  Under  these  circumstances,  & 
nominal  preference  becomes  of  very  little  value  indeed.  Let  me  read 
you  a  few  words  that  were  said  on  this  subject,  and  said  no  longer 
ago  than  last  summer,  to  the  delegates  at  the  Colonial  Conference, 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  He  said  :  "  So  long  " — I  am  sure  these 
are  his  opinions  still — it  is  only  a  year  since  they  were  stated 
and  he  can  hardly  have  departed  from  them — "  So  long  as  a  preferential 
tariff,  even  of  munificent  preference,  is  still  sufficiently  protective  to 
exclude  us  altogether  or  nearly  so  from  your  markets  it  is  no  satisfaction 
to  us  that  you  have  imposed  even  greater  dbabilities  upon  some  goods  if 
they  come  from  foreign  markets,  especially  if  the  articles  in  which 
foreigners  are  interested  come  in  under  more  favourable  conditions.'' 
That  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true.  Notice  also,  that  the  markets  of  the 
self-governing  colonies  are  not  by  any  means  illimitable  markets ;  they 
are  very  limited  markets.  We  export  to  all  our  self-governing  colonies 
taken  together  about  52  millions  worth  of  goods  in  the  year,  and  to 
the  four  protectionist  colonies,  which  are  those  particularly  concerned, 
namely  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  we  export 
38  millions  of  goods  in  the  year.  We  have  already  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  trade  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  of 
South  Africa  and  the  export  trade  to  Canada  increases  but 
little.  You  cannot  expect  an  increase  upon  the  trade 
which  we  already  have  with  the  self-governing  colonies  above 
nine  or  ten  millions  a  year.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  loss 
that  you  may  incur  upon  your  foreign  trade  ?  Your  foreign  exports 
are  of  the  value  of  175  millions  a  year.  How  much  of  that  you  majr 
lose  no  one  can  tell.  It  may  be  twice,  or  three  times,  or  four  timesy 
or  perhaps  even  five  times  as  much  as  the  10  millions  which  are  the 
most  that  you  could  gain  from  your  colonial  trade  by  means  of  pre- 
ferential tariffs.  Or  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way.  Look  at  the 
populations  of  the  colonies.  The  total  population  of  Canada  is  less 
than  the  population  of  what  we  call  big  London — London  including 
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the  suburbs.  The  population  of  all  Australia  is  less  than  that  of 
Lancashire.  The  population  of  all  New  Zealand  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Glasgow.  Bearing  these  figures  in  your  mind,  and  remem- 
bering that  in  Canada,  the  only  colony  which  is  growing  fast,  trade 
with  America  has  been  expanding  far  more  rapidly  than  trade  with 
Britain,  you  will  see  that  the  colonial  markets  are  not  markets 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  where  you  can  expect  to  make  up 
what  you  stand  to  lose  upon  your  foreign  trade. 

The  Political  Aspect. 

So  far,  I  have  been  dealing  entirely  with  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
question.  I  have  been  pointing  only  at  the  results  which  would  follow 
to  the  well-being  of  our  people,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce. 
But  now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  meaning  thereby,  not  the  partisan  aspect,  but  merely  the 
aspect  in  which  we  are  all  interested  as  British  citizens  desiring  the 
union  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  desiring 
the  perpetual  union  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother-country.  It  i» 
said  that  preferential  tariffs  will  bind  the  colonies  more  closely 
to  the  mother-country.  Now,  if  what  was  proposed  was  a  real 
Customs  Union,  a  ZoUverein  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — namely,. 
complete  and  absolute  Free  Trade  within  the  British  dominions,  with 
a  tariff  against  foreign  powers,  either  uniform,  and  in  that  case 
settled  by  some  central  authority,  or  else  left  to  each  particular 
community,  the  mother-country  or*  the  colony,  to  settle  for  itself,  but 
always  compatible  with  absolute  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire — that 
would  be  a  ZoUverein,  that  would  be  a  Customs  Union,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  that  that  might  do  a  great  deal  to  link  the 
mother-country  with  the  colonies.  There  might  be  economic^ 
objections — into  these  I  do  not  enter  at  all  at  this  moment 
— but  I  can  well  understand  that  such  a  scheme  might  have 
a  powerful  binding  effect,  in  making  all  Briti^li  subjects  more 
distinctly  and  clearly  one  political  body  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  we  are  at  this  moment.  But  that  is  not  the  proposal. 
Why  not  ?  Because  the  colonies  would  not  for  a  moment  accept  it. 
Their  conditions  are  so  different  from  ours,  and  from  the  conditions  of 
one  another,  and  they  make  it  their  business  to  raise  so  much  the 
largest  part  of  their  revenue  by  import  duties,  that  they  have  plainly 
intimated  they  cannot  accept  any  scheme  of  that  kind.  And,  therefore, 
what  is  proposed  is  not  a  Customs  Union,  not  a  ZoUverein,  but  a 
network  of  commercial  treaties  between  Britain  and  each  one  of  her 
self-governing  colonies  by  which  there  is  to  be  given  to  us,  not  free 
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«ntry  for  our  goods  into  colonial  markets,  but  a  certain  kind  of 
preference  over  other  countries  in  those  markets,  and  by  which  we  are 
to  give  to  the  colonies  a  preference  upon  foodstuffs,  and  perhaps  also 
upon  raw  materials,  in  our  own  markets.  That  is  the  scheme,  a 
network  of  commercial  treaties  to  be  negotiated  with  the  self-governing 
colonies,  a  series  of  bargains  which  we  are  to  make  with  each  one  of 
them  by  a  process  of  haggling  and  wrangling  in  which  each  of  us — 
each  colony  and  the  mother-country — are  to  try  to  get  as  much  and 
^ve  as  little  as  we  and  they  possibly  can.  What  could  be  more  fatal 
to  friendly  feeling  than  a  process  of  this  kind,  of  continual  bargaining 
and  haggling  with  the  colonies  ?  It  would  be  an  endless  process, 
because  whenever  the  results  of  any  particular  tariff  preference  had  been 
disappointing,  either  to  us  or  to  them,  we  should  endeavour  to  get  that 
preference  increased  in  our  interests  or  they  would  try  to  get  it  in- 
creased in  their  interests. 

Sentiment  and  Business. 
There  would  be  no  finality  in  the  process,  for  conditions  would 
be  constantly  changing.  And  the  bargains  would  have  to  be 
made — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  whole 
problem — the  bargains  would  have  to  be  made  in  each  colony 
with  its  legislature.  When  we  make  a  bargain  with  a  foreign 
country,  we  bargain  with  the  Government,  which  undertakes  to  get 
the  bargain  through  the  legislature.  But  in  this  case  we  would  be 
-virtually  bargaining  with  each  colonial  legislature,  and  in  each 
legislature  there  are  two  political  parties.  One  of  these  parties  would 
be  perfectly  certain  to  say  that  the  bargain  the  Government  proposed 
was  a  bad  one,  and  not  good  enough  for  the  colony.  Therefore,  yoa 
would  drag  the  relations  with  the  mother-country  into  the  arena  of 
party  politics  ia  every  colonial  legislature.  Similarly,  I  am  sorry 
ix>  say,  the  result  might  be  to  bring  the  colonies  into  party  politica 
jit  home.  We  might  have  to  discuss  in  Parliament,  as  a  parly 
•question,  the  bargains  to  be  made  with  the  colonies.  That  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  thing.  It  would  be  doubly  unfortunate  if 
the  people  of  this  country  were  at  the  moment  suffering  from  the 
high  price  of  food,  and,  therefore,  irritated  at  the  taxes  imposed  for 
<the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  which  kept  the  price  of  food  high.  Don't 
jou  think  there  would  be  a  strong  cry  raised,  as  there  was  in  1846, 
to  reduce  the  price  of  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  t  In  1846 
Parliament  was  free  to  do  what  it  pleased.  But  in  the  new  condtUons 
it  is  now  proposed  to  create,  you  could  not  take  off  the  tax  without 
offending   the    colonies.     Consider    what   the   Duke  of    Devonshire 
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lately  said  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  *^  If  these  political 
advantages — I  admit  they  are  great — could  only  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  our  own 
people,  then,  I  say,  I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more 
certainly  and  more  swiftly  lead  to  the  dissolution  and  disintegration 
of  our  Colonial  Empire."  Our  own  fiscal  freedom,  I  need  hardly 
remind  you,  would  be  entirely  gone.  No  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  able  to  increase  or  drop  a  tax,  no  House  of 
Commons  would  feel  justified  in  raising  a  duty  or  taking  off  a  duty, 
without  first  consulting  the  colony  whose  interests  might  be  affected. 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  it  is  not  well  to  mix  up  sentiment  and 
business.  The  sentimental  affection  which  has  so  long  bound  and  which 
to-day  binds  the  colonies  and  ourselves  together,  might  disappear 
under  the  strain  to  which  this  conflict  of  interests  would  subject  it. 

A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death. 

I  quite  understand  the  colonial  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  colonists 
are  mostly  Protectionists.  In  Canada  the  large  majority  are  Protec- 
tionists. New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  Protectionist  Ministries;  and 
to  these  Protectionist  friends  of  ours  in  the  colonies,  who  are  always 
raising  or  modifying  their  taxes  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  claims 
of  their  own  industries — and  their  Legislatures  are  the  battlefield  for 
these  conflicting  interests — it  seems  a  small  matter  to  modify  a  tariff 
already  protective  so  as  to  create  a  preference.  They  do  not  understand 
why  it  is  so  difficult  for  us,  who  have  had  Free  Trade  established  for 
seventy  years,  suddenly  to  depart  from  our  long  settled  ways  and  to  enter 
upon  the  policy  which  they  have  pursued.  Therefore  we  must  have 
some  tolerance  for  them,  and  must  put  ourselves  in  their  position  in 
order  to  understand  their  view.  But  to  us  this  matter  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death ^  for  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  means  injury  to 
industry  and  possibly  something  like  starvation  to  a  large  part  of  the 
people.  That  is  why  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  meet  the  suggestions — I  shall 
not  say  of  the  colonies,  because  Australia  has  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject — but  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  There  is  no 
man  in  this  country  who  values  the  connection  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  more  than  I  do.  There  is  no  man  who,  since 
he  entered  Parliament,  has  more  diligently  and  earnestly  sought  to 
try  to  strengthen  that  connection  than  I  have  done.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Imperial  Federation  League  from  its  very  foundation,  and  I 
was  a  member  of  its  committee  as  long  as  it  lasted,  earnestly  trying  to 
do  whatever  could  be  done  in  order  to  assure  the  colonies  of  our 
interest  in  their  fortunes  and  our  desire  to  associate  them  more  and 
more  closely  with  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire.  And  of  all  the 
objections  which  I  see  to  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering, 
the  gravest  objection  is  this — that  it  will  bring  into  the  relations 
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between  ourselves  and  the  colonies  a  new  element,  fraught  with 
infinite  possibilities  of  di8coi*d,  of  antagonism,  and  of  recrimination 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  happy  harmony  that  has  hitherto 
existed,  and  which  may  bring  about  the  disruption  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  itself. 

Conclusion. 
And  if  the  scheme  is  a  dangerous  one  to  the  Empire,  it  is  not  less 
dangerous  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  I  not  already  detained  you 
too  long,  I  would  have  spoken  of  the  shipping  interest,  in  which  we 
here  in  Aberdeen  are  greatly  concerned,  and  which  is  one  of  the  very 
first  interests  that  would  suffer  from  Protection.  We  have  attained 
that  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pre-eminence  since  we  abolished 
the  Navigation  Laws  and  became  the  one  great  Free- trade  country. 
That  is  what  has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world — and  we  should 
speedily  lose  that  pre-eminence  were  we  to  abandon  the  principles  that 
have  secured  it.  Protection  sacrifices  the  poorer  classes  to  the  richer. 
It  sacrifices  the  consumers,  who  are  the  whole  community,  to  a  group 
or  groups  of  producers,  who  are  only  parts  of  the  community.  The 
gains  that  it  promises  to  the  producer  are  doubtful  and  distant, 
but  the  loss  that  it  involves  to  the  whole  community  is  direct, 
certain,  immediate,  greater  than  any  possible  gain.  And  if  we  look 
at  international  politics,  the  prospect  is  no  better,  because  Protection 
would  remove  what  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  solid  securities  for 
peace.  A  great  security  for  peace  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
trading  nations  are  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  an  excellent  customer, 
and  a  Free-trade  nation  is  the  best  customer.  This  is  particularly  tme 
of  the  United  States,  because  we  are  the  best  customer  that  the 
United  States  has  for  her  foodstuffs  and  her  cotton,  and  because  if 
ever  a  war  arose  between  ourselves  and  a  foreign  Power  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  if  we  continued  her  best  customer,  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  that  foodstu£b  are  not  contraband  of  war,  and  in 
that  way  to  secure  the  safe  transmission  of  foodstofis  from  her  shores 
to  this  country.  The  policy  of  Protection  has  been  tried  before,  the 
policy  of  retaliation  has  been  tried  before,  the  policy  of  colonial 
preferences  has  been  tried  before,  but  they  all  failed  and  they  were  a11 
abandoned.  If  we  have  had  in  this  country  social  peace  and  order 
never  before  equalled  during  the  last  fifty  yearn,  if  our  Legislature  has 
been  free  from  that  baneful  influence  of  sections  pressing,  by  foul  means 
as  well  as  by  fair,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  pecuniary  interests 
— a  phenomenon  always  observable  in  protectionist  countries — these 
blessings  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  that  our  markets  have 
been  open  to  the  whole  world.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  British 
people  will  forsake  a  principle  under  which  they  have  prospered  and 
whose  soundness  long  experience  has  approved. 
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H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P., 

AT 
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THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 

(In  coniiectian  with  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
and  the  Liberal  Central  Asaociation)^ 

42,  -PARLIAMENT    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W. 
1903. 

PRICE    ONE    PENNY. 


NATIONAL    LIBERAL    FEDERATION. 


Resolutions  unanimously  passed  at  a  Special  Emergency  Meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday, 
July  1st,  1903,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Junr.  (Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee),  presiding. 

ISt  ReSOlUlion— ilfov6<£  &y  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Secoihded  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Tritton  (City  of  London). 
and  Supported  by  Sir  W.  H.  Holland,  M.P.  (Manchester;. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Osier  (Birmingham). 
Sir  John  Leng,  M.P.  (Dundee). 
Mr.  R.  D.  Holt  (Uverpool). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  H.   Fowler,   M.P. 
Mr.  Frank  Edwards,  M.P.,  (Radnorshire). 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright  (Rochdale),  and 
Mr.  George  Lambert,  M.P.  (Devon). 

'*  That  this  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion views  with  alarm  the  proposed  reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy 
announced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  shortly  to  be  promiilgatad 
by  him  throughout  the  country,  and  calls  upon  all  who  are 
interested  in  our  commercial  prosperity  and  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  to  resist  by  all  means  in  their  power  proposals  which, 
if  aoopted,  will  inevitably  raise  the  price  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
and,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  reduce  trade,  involve 
us  in  a  war  of  tariffs,  endanger  our  relations  with  our  Colonies, 
and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Empire." 

2nd  BeSOlUtion.— ilfoved  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of 

the  National  Liberal  Federation). 
Seconded  by  The  Earl  Carrington,  G.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the 
Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Liberal   Club). 
and  SiipporUd  by  Mx.   W.  S.  Robson,  K.C.,  M.P.  (South  Shields), 
and  Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson  (Newcastle-on-l^ne). 

'*That  in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  already  existing  in  the 
Colonies  as  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  and 
having  regard  to  the  dangerous  consequences  to  trade  and  com- 
merce of  continued  uncertainty  and  unrest,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  decide  and  make  known  at  once  what  their  fiscal 
policy  is  to  be. 


Copies   of    this   Pamphlet    may    be   obtained   at   the   following 
rates : — 

...    is.  9cl.;  Post  free,  2s.  Id. 
...    3s.  Od.;  „  3s.  6d. 

...   4s.  6d.;  n  6s.  3d. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


Mr.  Asquith  (in  moving  the  first  resolution^  see  opposite)  said : — 
There  have  been  few  occasions  in  the  political  history  of  our  time 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  more  worthy  to  be  called  occasions  of 
emergency  than  that  which  has  brought  you  here  to-day  from  almost 
every  part  of  England  and  Wales.  The  circumstances  which  created 
the  emergency  are  palpable  and  notorious,  but  memories  are  so  short, 
and  mystification  has  become  so  much  the  order  of  the  day,  that  you 
will  perhaps  pardon  me  if  in  two  or  three  sentences  I  restate  them. 
A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  a  prominent  Minister  of  the  Crown 
announced  to  his  constituents  and  to  the  country  that  in  order  to 
promote  and  cement  the  unity  of  the  Empire — be  it  remembered  that 
that,  and  not  the  interests  of  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  the  plea  put  forward — it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  draw  closer  the  fiscal  bonds  which  unite  us  with  the  Colonies, 
and  that  under  existing  conditions  the  only  way  in  which  that  could 
be  done  was  by  the  establishment  of  preferential  tariffs.  A  few  days 
later^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  further 
unmasked  his  scheme  in  a  pregnant  and  memorable  sentence.  "  If  you 
are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food.'' 
Finally,  on  Friday  last,  the  hypothetical  element  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  we  were  informed  that  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  is 
the  only  system  by  which  "  the  Empire  can  be  kept  together."  So, 
gentlemen,  we  know  where  we  are.  The  Empire  which  otherwise 
cannot  be  kept  together  ! — what  an  assumption  at  this  time  of  day — 
the  Empire,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  kept  together,  is  to  be  kept 
together  by  preferential  tariffs,  and  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
preferential  tarifiGs  the  first  necessary  step  is  the  taxation  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  it,  that,  at  any  rate,  is  a  policy,  a  definite  and  intelligible 
policy;  a  policy  for  which,  as  we  learnt  from  the  same  quarter,  at 
some  undefined,  but  apparently  not  very  remote  day,  a  mandate  is  to 
be  asked  for  by  somebody  —by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  if  by  nobody 
<el8e — from  the  electorate  of  this  country.    I  say  that  this  is  a  policy — 
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it  is  not  onlj  a  policy  but  a  challenge.  A  challenge  to  all  who  think, 
as  you  and  I  think,  that  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  people  here  at 
home  but  the  unity  and  best  interests  of  our  Empire  are  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  in  its  essential  features  of  tkat  fiscal  policy 
under  which  we  have  grown  rich  and  strong  and  free.  A  challenge 
which  you,  as  representing  in  a  large  degree  the  active  forces  of 
militant  Liberalism,  have  come  here  to-day  to  take  up. 

A  Constitutional  Absurdity. 

We  shall  be  told  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  premature, 
that  it  is  disrespectful,  that  it  is  almost  unseemly  on  our  part  to 
assume  this  attitxide  of  aggressive  hostility  while  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  Government  is  officially  committed  to  is  inquiry.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  in  the  few  moments  which  are  at  my  disposal — I  have  done 
so  before,  I  may  do  so  again— on  the  constitutional  absurdity,  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  of  a  set  of 
responsible  statesmen,  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  deliberately  sitting 
down  to  conduct  a  secret  inquiry  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
policy  for  which  one  of  their  colleagues  has  publicly  announced  that 
he  is  going  to  seek  a  mandate  from  the  electors.  The  more  we  hear  of 
this  inquiry,  the  more  nebulous  and  elusive  it  becomes.  We  thought, 
until  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  going  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts,  that  it  was  going  to  reveal  some  new  sources  of  infor- 
mation not  yet  accessible  to  statesmen  or  the  public.  But  that  was  a 
mistake,  for  only  two  nights  ago  we  had  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  the  House  of  Lords  an  authoritative  statement  to  the  contrary. 
After  saying  that  it  must  be  an  inquiry  by  the  Members  of  the 
Government  for  themselves,  he  told  us  that  the  Government  are 
endeavouring  not  so  much  to  obtain  information  "because  all  the 
necessary  information  I  believe  exists  " — and  so  say  all  of  us — "  but  to 
arrange  the  information  in  a  manner  which  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider themselves,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  that  information 
will  no  doubt  be  communicated  as  soon  as  possible  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  country."  What  a  prospect !  We  are  not  to  have  new  facts, 
but  we  are  to  have  the  old  facts  newly  arranged.  Indeed,  may  I  not 
say  that  we  may  look  forward  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  to  a  new 
vnd  revised  edition  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  commentary  and  annotations  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  an  *'  apparatus  criticus "  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and, 
I  suppose,  a  dedication  to  the  British  public  by  the  united  Cabinet  1 
That  book,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  the  success  of  the  publishing 
season,  but  in  the  meanwhile  let  us  play  what  part  we  can  in  that 
other  inquiry  which  another  Minister  has  told  us  is  to  take  place 
before  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  No  Free  Trader  I  know  of  is 
afraid  to  lay  his  case  before  that  tribunal.  Freedom  of  debate  is 
to-day,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  life-breath  of  Free  Trade.  It  was 
by  argument  that  it  gained  its  first  victories  ;  and  it  is  not,  I  entirely 
agree,  by  an  appeal  to  tradition  and  authority,  but  by  arguments,  full, 
free,  unfettered  discussion  of  the  economic  facts  of  the  present  day, 
that,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  it  will  retain  its  hold  on  the  judgment 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Retaliation. 

But  you  must  have  observed — and  observed,  I  think,  with  a  little 
amusement — that  the  people  who  are  shrinking  from  discussion  at  this 
moment  are  not  the  Free  Traders,  but  the  new  Protectionists.  We 
have  heard  very  little  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  taxation  of  food  ; 
we  do  not  even  hear  much  of  preferential  tariffs.  These  gentlemen 
have  got  their  mouths  full  of  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition  to 
British  manufactures,  and  in  particular  of  the  expediency  of  a  return 
to  retaliatory  duties.  I  think  it  is  bare  justice  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  say  that — at  any  rate  as  I  understand  his  scheme — retaliatory 
duties  formed  a  minor  and  supplementary  part  of  his  main  proposal. 
In  fact  we  seem  to  be  in  for  a  revival  of  the  Fair  Trade  controversy 
which  many  of  us  remember  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Fair 
Traders'  arguments  were  demolished  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright, 
with  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  led  aside  into  that  subordinate  issue — a  very  important  one  in 
its  proper  place.  I  could  add  nothing,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do 
so,  to  the  admirable  argument — with  every  word  of  which  I  associate 
myself — that  was  addressed  on  Tuesday  night  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club  by  my  right  hon.  friend  Sir  Edward  Grey.  But 
I  should  like  (if  you  will  allow  me)  to  say  a  few  words  in  passing,  in 
view   of    the  allegations   that   are   constantly   being   made   by    Mr. 
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Chamberlain,  and  those  who  support  him  in  this  new  departure,  that 
our  foreign  trade  is  dwindling  and  decadent.  And  I  should  like  to 
refer  all  persons  of  an  open  mind  and  an  inquiring  disposition  to  a 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  presented  to  Parliament  and  the  country  as  lately  as  in 
the  month  of  May  last  year. 

Our  Foreign  Trade. 

And  here  let  me  enter  a  caveat  against  the  doctrine,  which 
appears  to  be  fashionable  in  some  quarters,  that,  in  measuring 
the  profitableness  of  the  foreign  trade  of  any  country,  you  ought 
to  look  to  exports  and  to  those  alone.  What  cruder  fallacy  could 
possibly  be  promulgated  ?  Look  at  our  own  imports.  What  are 
they  ?  Food  and  raw  materials  and  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  are  brought  to  this  country  in  vastly  preponderating  and  in- 
creasing quantities  in  British  ships.  They  are  handled,  when  they 
come  to  this  country — whether  they  go  into  the  home  market  or  are 
re-exported  by  British  merchants — by  British  labour.  To  a  very  large 
extent  they  represent  the  income  and  dividends  upon  investments  of 
British  capital  in  foreign  countries.  You  cannot,  therefore,  estimate 
the  value  of  its  foreign  trade  to  Britain  or  to  any  other  country,  so 
long  as  you  confine  attention  to  exports  alone  and  exclude  the  enormous 
direct  and  indirect  profits  made  by  this  vast  quantity  of  imports  that 
is  constantly  increasing.  But,  looking  at  exports  only,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  your  notice  two  or  three  of  the  salient  facts  as  r^ards 
what  will  he  admitted  to  be  and  is  always  put  forward  as  one  of  oar 
most  formidable  competitors.  Look  at  Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  report^ 
and  you  will  see  that  German  trade  has  made  great  strides. 

The  Truth  about  Our  Rivals. 

Did  anybody  ever  expect  that  we  should  retain  a  monopoly  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  ?  We  got  the  first  start — we  got  the  first  cut, 
as  it  were,  and  a  man  must  have  been  ]iving  in  a  Fool's  Paradise  t4> 
imagine  that  America  and  Germany,  with  their  great  natural  resources 
and  their  trained  and  skilled  populations,  would  never  look  in  and 
take  away  from  us  some  of  the  trade.  What  are  the  facts  about 
Germany  ?  She  has  made  great  strides  ;  but  if  you  take  Sir  Alfre^l 
^teman's  report  and  look  at  the  exports  per  head  of  the  population. 


you  will  see  that  in  Germany  they  are  78s.  per  head  of  the  population^ 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom   142s.  per  head,  or  nearly  two  to  one. 
Again,  if  you  look  at  the  export  trade  of  the  two  countries,  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  from   1880  to   1900,  covered  by  Sir  Alfred's 
report,  you  will  find  that  during   that   time  the   rate   of   increase   of 
British  exports  to  Germany  has  been  substantially  greater  than  the 
rate  of  increase  of  German  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.     There 
have  been  cases,  of  course,  in  which,  even  in  our  own  home  market^ 
the  Germans   have   displaced   us,  but   Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  general 
judgment  is  that  there  has  been  no  serious  inroad  and  no  substantial 
displacement  at  home  of  British  trade.     But  let  us  see  what  are  the 
manufactures  we  are  importing  from   Germany.     They  belong  in  the 
main  to  one  or  other   of   two  classes — either,    though   called  manu- 
factures, they  are,  in  fact,  the  raw  material  upon  which  British  skill 
and  labour  is  going  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  complete  it  and  send  it 
into  the  market ;  or,  when  they  are  manufactures  in  a  finished  state,  they 
are  manufactures  which  the  Germans  can  produce  more  cheaply  and 
better  than  we  can.     Upon  which  of  these  two  classes  are  you  going 
to  retaliate  ?     I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment,  grossly  exaggerated  as  it 
has  been,  that  German  competition  is  a  serious  matter.    Germany  has 
two   advantages — one,  which    I  will   call  a  negative,  and  the  other 
a  positive,  advantage,  as  compared  with  us.     The  negative  advantage, 
which   we  do  not  envy  and  do  not  want  to  imitate,  is  cheap  labour, 
low  wages,  an  inferior  standard   of  comfort,  and  an  economic  depres- 
sion, as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  other  causes,  has  found  most  remarkable  expression  in  the  recent 
elections  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  Way  to  Meet  Competition. 

But  Germany  has  another  and  a  positive  advantage  which  we  do 
envy,  and  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  and  that  is  in  the  vast 
superiority  of  her  system  of  secondary  and  technical  education.  And 
when  you  ask  how  are  we  going  to  meet  what  I  admit  to  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  British  trade,  how  are  we  going  to 
meet  German  competition,  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  meet  it  by  taking 
down  from  its  dusty  shelf  in  the  political  museum  the  old  blunderbuss 
of  retaliation,  which  is  as  likely  as  not  to  explode  in  your  own  hands. 


No,  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  let  us  rather  avail  ourselves  of  the 
weapons  of  precision  which  science  has  forged,  which  the  British 
people,  as  well  as  the  German  people,  can  be  taught  to  handle,  and 
which,  in  truth,  are  the  arms  of  quick-fire  and  of  long-range  in  the 
industrial  campaigns  of  to-day.  We  have  had  launched  this  week  in 
London  a  magnificent  scheme  for  the  better  application  of  science  to 
industry.  There  lies  the  true  road  to  retaliation.  It  is  in  the 
establishment  and  in  the  multiplication  of  institutions  of  that  kind, 
iu  the  wise  and  liberal  use  in  the  interests  of  the  community  of  the 
facilities  which  science  afifords,  that  you  will  find  the  best  means  of 
meeting  German,  or  any  other,  competition,  and  a  far  better  and  far 
more  effective  means  than  a  thousand  import  duties. 

The  Main  Issue. 
We  ought  to  fix  our  main  attention  and  our  main  energies  on  that 
which  is  after  all  the  main  issue.  What  is  that  issue?  Are  we,  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  our  trade  and  improving  our  relations  with  the 
Colonies,  to  put  an  import  duty  upon  foreign  food  ?  I  tliink  we  are 
all  tempted,  in  arguing  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  to  deal  too  much  in 
abstractions  and  generalities,  and  I  would  say  to  you  that  there  is  not 
a  man  or  woman  here  who  has  not  in  some  constituency  some  special 
influence,  and  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  you  present  the  case  to 
your  fellow-citizens  and  argue  with  them  in  the  concrete.  Ask  them 
these  two  questions— first,  what  are  we  going  to  give,  and,  secondly, 
what  are  we  going  to  getl  You  may  say  that  is  a  crude  and 
unsentimental  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  So  it  is  ;  but  this 
is  presented  to  us,  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  as  a  matter  of 
business.  For  my  own  part  I  am  prepared,  on  what  are  called 
sentimental  grounds,  to  argue  that  our  relations  with  our  Colonies 
have  improved,  are  improving,  and  are  likely  still  more  to  im- 
prove. I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  time  when  there  was 
a  greater  wealth  of  good  feeling  between  us,  and  one  of  my  main 
objections  to  this  reckless  and  ill-considered  scheme  is  that  it  has 
thrown  the  apple  of  discord  into  what  was  a  united  family.  Again 
let  me  say,  by  way  of  precaution — one  is  so  apt  to  be  misunder- 
stood— that  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  go  very  great  lengths  in 
the  way  of   imposing  upon   the  people  of    this   country   more   than 
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what  might  seem  a  proportionate  or  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  hard  fact  that,  of  the  £70,000,000  we  pay 
for  Imperial  defence,  the  great  bulk  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  Colonies  are  making  contributions, 
which  might  be  more  adequate,  it  is  true^  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
go  on  trusting  in  the  future  to  their  increased  goodwill  and  their 
increased  power  to  make  that  goodwill  effective  by  additional 
contributions.     Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure  matter  of  business. 

What  are  We  g:oing  to  Give  ? 

What  is  the  answer  to  these  two  questions?  First  of  all,  what 
^re  we  invited  to  give?  We  must  start,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, 
with  a  duty  upon  food.  That  must  mean  in  the  first  instance,  a  duty 
upon  wheat,  and  if  it  is  a  duty  to  have  any  effect  it  must  be  a 
substantial  one.  None  of  your  shillings — it  must  be  a  good 
substantial,  thumping  duty,  5s.  a  quarter,  I  should  think^  must  be  the 
minimum.  (A  Voice  :  Twenty  shillings.)  Oh,  yes,  it  will  go  on ; 
they  will  soon  find  5s.  inadequate.  I  need  not  tell  you,  though  I 
think  many  people  need  to  be  told,  that  a  Protective  duty,  whether  of 
5s.  or  208.  has  this  inherent  quality,  that  it  takes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  consumer  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Exchequer.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  worked  out  this,  and  he  calculates 
that  a  5s.  duty  on  foreign  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  brings  something 
like  £5,000,000  into  the  Exchequer.  Yes,  but  as  the  price  for  the 
same  article  is  the  same  in  the  same  market,  there  will  be  an 
additional  £1,250,000  to  our  colonial  producers  and  £2,000,000  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  British  farmer,  and  in  the  long  run  to  the  British 
landlords.  I  am  only  taking  the  first  step.  And  the  first  step  towards 
your  preferential  tariffs  consists  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  £8,250,000 
upon  the  consumers  of  bread  in  this  country.  How  long  is  that  going  to 
last  ?  Some  people  speak  as  though  you  have  only  to  impose  those  taxes 
when  the  undeveloped  parts  of  Canada,  as  by  the  wave  of  a  magic 
wand,  would  suddenly  blossom  into  a  cornfield  ripe  for  the  sickle  and 
be  able  to  supply  us  with  all  that  we  draw  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  We  take  from  the 
United  States  very  nearly  60,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour ; 
we  take  from  Canada  some  8,000,000,  and  it  does  not  require  very 
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much  imagination  or  knowledge  to  conjecture  the  number  of  years 
it  would  take  before  the  one  source  of  supply  became  a  substitute  for 
the  other.  First  of  all,  then,  you  have  an  enormous  tax  on  bread 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

Completing  the  Circle. 

But  that  does  not  complete  the  matter.  We  are  going  to  deal 
equally  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Canada  produces 
oorn.  If  a  tax  be  put  on  wheat,  Canada  alone  would  get  something 
like  forty  per  cent,  of  the  benefit.  That  will  not  do.  What  about 
New  Zealand?  Mr.  Seddon  is  apparently  going  in  for  a  great 
speculation  in  retail  mutton.  Then  if  you  are  going  to  give  this 
enormous  preferential  advantage  to  Canada  in  the  shape  of  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  wheat,  you  must  give  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  against  Argentina,  in  the  shape  of  an 
import  duty  on  meat.  So  we  are  getting  on.  First  the  working  man 
has  to  get  his  bread  taxed  and  then  his  meat.  But  that  does  not 
complete  the  circle.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  told  you 
that,  as  at  present  advised,  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  tax  raw 
material.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  escape  it ;  you  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  separate,  different  parts  of  the  Empire  unless  you  tax  raw  material 
also.  Take  South  Africa — you  cannot  ignore  South  Africa  in  this 
matter.  It  does  not  send  us  food  of  any  kind,  but  it  sends  us  large 
quantities  of  wool — wool  that  is  in  competition  not  only  with  Australian 
but  South  American  wool.  If  you  are  to  do  justice  to  South  Africa 
and  put  her  on  the  same  level,  you  will  liave  to  put  an  import  duty  on 
foreign  wool. 

Forgotten  India. 

But  there  is  another  country  which  is  curiously  ignored  in  the 
calculation.  What  about  the  dumb  po|5ulation  of  India.  They  seem 
to  have  passed  entirely  out  of  the  view  of  our  Imperial  statesmen. 
Did  you  observe  that  extraordinary  sum  in  Imperial  arithmetic  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  performed  the  other  day  at  the  Constitutional  Club  ' 
He  took  the  whole  of  our  exports — some  £105,000,000 — to  the  whole 
of  the  British  Dominions  and  divided  them  by  ten  million  white  men, 
who  live  mainly  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  with  the  result  that  he 
brought  out  the  magnificent  quotient  of  £10  per  head.     The  calcala- 
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tion  is  vitiated  by  the  trifling  omission  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
millions  who  live  in  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies.  But  India  could  not 
be  allowed  to  go  by  the  board.  If  this  scheme  were  worked  out  India 
would  demand  to  be  heard.  She  is  an  exporter  of  cotton,  and  of  skins 
and  hides,  and  there,  again,  if  you  are  going  to  equalise  the  position  of 
India  there  is  a  lot  of  raw  materials  which  would  have  to  be  taxed 
before  they  are  brought  into  this  country.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  give. 

What  are  we  going  to  Get  ? 
What  are  we  going  to  get  1   People  seem  to  forget,  although  it  is 
an  elementary  fact,  that  the  Colonies  will  not  send  us  food  and  raw 
material  out  of  pure  benevolence.    They  will  want  something  in  return, 
and  that  something  must  take   the   form   of   British   manufactures. 
Now,   this  is  the  most  important  point  which  I  beg  you  carefully 
to    study.      How    do    we    stand    in    this    matter?    I    speak    from 
official  papers  recently  presented  to  Parliament.     The  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  imports  at  this  moment 
£230,000,000  sterling  in  value  of  commodities.    Of  that  £230,000,000 
no  less  than  62  per  cent,  comes  from  the  British  Empire  itself.     In 
other  words,  foreign  countries  at  this  moment  do  with  our  Colonies  a 
trade  which  b  only  38  per  cent,  of  their  total  trade.     What  does  that 
38  per  cent,  consist  of?     It  consists  to  a  very  large  extent  of  com- 
modities which  we  cannot  possibly  supply,  which  are  not  produced  in 
this  country  at  all — mineral-oil,  for  instance.     And  when  you  have 
deducted  that,  you  get  a  margin  of,  it  may  be,  15  to  20  per  cent.    Is 
there  anyone  here  or  anywhere  who  will  tell  you  that  Colonial  states- 
men are  prepared  to  reduce  their  tarifi^  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow 
British  manufactures  to  go  into  their  markets  and  compete  on  level  or 
anything  like  level  terms  with  their  own  native  manufacturers  1     The 
whole  thing,  when  you  come  to  analyse  it,  is — and  I  am  not  using 
exaggerated  language — an  imposture. 

The  National  Balance-Sheet. 

Let  us  see  how  we  shall  stand — let  us  see,  I  mean,  how  in  this  new 
system  our  prospective  balance-sheet  would  be  drawn  up.  There  are 
some  things  which  are  quite  certain.  The  first  is  that,  as  I  have 
shown,  you  will  have  raised  for  an  indefinite  time  the  price  of  bread 
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and  probably  of  meat,  wbich  is  a  necessary  food  of  our  people.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  this — the  lowering  of  real  wages  and  the 
diminution  in  the  efficiency  of  Labour.  In  the  next  place,  you  will,  as 
I  have  shown,  if  you  carry  out  this  scheme  with  logic  and  equity,  also 
raise  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  some  of  our  most  important 
manufactures.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  by  adding  to 
the  cost  of  production  you  will,  under  the  stress  of  industrial  competi- 
tion, still  further  handicap  your  trade  in  every  neutral  market.  You 
will  have  fostered  at  home — and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  whole — the  growth  of  artificially  protected  industries,  which,  as 
we  are  being  constantly  told,  inevitably  leads  under  modem  conditions 
to  a  noxious  development  of  trusts,  cartels,  and  syndicates.  You  will 
have  jealousy,  discontent,  a  clamour  as  between  different  interests  at 
home,  and  as  between  different  members  of  your  Empire,  as  to  their 
relative  share  in  the  preference  which,  it  will  be  alleged,  is  being 
unfairly  given  to  one  and  unfairly  withheld  from  others.  Finally,  you 
will  have  all  round  the  world  a  war  of  tariffs  with  those  foreign 
countries  which  are  to-day  your  best  customers.  Grentlemen,  what  is 
to  be  set  off  against  these  evils  and  dangers,  manifest  and  manifold  I 
Assumed  old-age  pensions,  with  an  option  of  commutation  into  cheap 
tobacco  and  a  purely  hypothetical  rise  in  wages — where  it  is  to  come 
from,  Heaven  only  knows  ! — a  rise  in  wages  which  at  the  best  can  only 
affect  certain  classes  of  producers,  and  will  leave  the  great  bulk  of 
your  industrial  population  with  nothing  to  compensate  them  for  the 
certainty  of  dearer  food  and  less  profitable  employment.  Such  is,  as  I 
believe,  in  its  real  character  the  issue  that  has  been  raised.  Let  us 
put  it  in  plain  terms  to  the  country,  and  let  the  people  judge. 
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LIBERAL    POLICY: 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    PROPOSALS. 


Lord  Spencer  said : — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  extremely 
for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me  on  rising  to  address  this 
large  and  important  meeting.  I  come  here  to-night  as  President  of 
the  Eighty  Club.  I  need  not  dwell  on  what  the  Eighty  Club  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  Liberal  cause.  The  Eighty  Club  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  active,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  most 
inspiring  of  Liberal  organisations  in  the  country.  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  some  very  sorrowful  circumstances  during  the  year^ 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  the  active  part  I  should  have 
liked  to  take  in  the  work  of  the  club.  These  circumstances  have  not 
wholly  passed  away ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  everyone  in  a  public  position  to  take  his  part  and  do  hi» 
utmost  in  this  great  controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged.  There  are 
many  questions  of  deep  interest  at  this  moment  to  the  Liberal  party. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  position  I  have  been  in  during  the  last 
few  days  will  know  how  intensely  people  feel  on  various  subjects,  and 
how  they  all  want  these  subjects  discussed  and  brought  forward.  I 
I  quite  sympathise  with  them,  and  I  shall  allude  in  only  a  few  sen- 
tences to  one  or  two  of  these  great  and  burning  questions  of  the  present 
moment.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  Macedonia.  A  deep 
feeling  exists  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  among  Liberals, 
with  regard  to  the  misrule  of  Turkey.  We  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  we 
know  that  we  have  a  serious  responsibility  in  regard  to  thia 
matter.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  press  upon  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  that  they  should  take 
steps  with  the  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  bring  this  state  of 
misgovernment  to  an  end  and  to  create  a  humane  and  good  p«irmanent 
government.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  education.  I  cannot 
forget  the  serious  fight  we  had  last  year  and  this  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  Government  Bills  dealing  with  education.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  position  in  which  the  education  of  the  country  is  now  placed. 
The  Liberal  party,  when  it  comes  into  power — which  I  hope  it  may — 
will  do  its  utmost  to  see  the  Education  Bill  amended,  and  to  see 
popular,  national  education  in  this  country  managed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people — by  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  ratepayers  of  the  country — and  put  on  such  a  national  basi» 
hat   the  conscience  of  no  man,  woman,  or   child    in   the    country 


shall  be  offended  by  it.  There  is  the  question  of  Army  reform, 
which  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  has  cost  this  Government 
already  two  Secretaries  of  State — although  they  have  been  promoted 
to  other  places.  That  question  cannot  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 
The  War  Commission  has  disclosed  an  amount  of  neglect,  and  rash- 
ness, and  want  of  foresight,  such  as  we  have  rarely  seen  in  the 
Government  of  this  country — and  on  the  very  brink  of  a  war  which 
they  bad  brought  about.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  important  subject 
than  this,  but  there  are  many  other  subjects.  But  this  is  no  pro- 
gramme occasion.  We  have  to  concentrate  our  thoughts ^  our  actions, 
aud  our  studies  on  the  one  great  fight  before  us.  This  fight  affects 
vitally  the  interests  of  the  whole  population  of  this  country. 

•  Reckless  and  Unscrupulous. 

The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  agitation  is  the  ablest  speaker 
probably  that  we  have  in  this  country.  He  knows  Parliamentary 
tactics — I  won't  say  platform  tricks.  He  is  a  man  of  consummate 
ability,  but  when  he  is  on  the  warpath — I  say  this  without  any  inten- 
tion of  accusing  him  of  insincerity  of  purpose — but  when  he  is  on  the 
warpath  he  is — we  know  it,  alas  !  from  past  experience — one  of  the 
most  reckless,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  we  have.  He 
never  hesitates  to  use  any  weapon  that  he  thinks  will  advance  his  cause 
or  belittle  and  bring  down  the  reputation  of  his  adversaries.  When 
we  have  to  fight  him,  we  know  we  have  a  very  stiff  fight.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  that,  we  must  not  sleep  and  slumber  over  this.  Above 
all,  we  must  all  join  together,  we  must  close,  our  ranks,  and  one  and 
all,  regardless,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  personal  considerations  in  thia 
matter — personal  considerations  cannot  be  counted  for  anything  at 
all — fight  this  great  battle  which  has  been  offered  to  us.  In  the  fore- 
front is  Mr.  Chamberlain;  on  a  lower  level  is  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  that  he  is  no  longer  leader  :  he  is  only  an 
outsider.  I  venture  to  think  from  what  we  know  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party ;  and  I  will 
add,  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  this  country.  Now,  let  us  for 
a  moment — I  hope  I  shall  not  detain  you  too  long — look  back 
upon  what  has  passed  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  months. 
There  was  an  occasion  when  this  great  man,  this  man  of  great  ability, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  after  a  triumphant  tour  in  South  Africa,  came 
straight  from  the  illimitable  veldt  and  went  down  to  Birmingham,  and  in 
a  most  sudden  and  unexpected  way  made  a  great  declaration  of  policy^ 
a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  this  country.  We  certainly  at  that  time 
— we  have  learnt  differently  since — thought  that  this  speech  was  unex- 
pected aud  was  not  known  to  others  of  his  colleagues  like  the  Prime 


Minister.  What  happened  then  ?  We  at  once  saw  a  divided  (Govern- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Commons  there  sat  the  Prime  Minister 
without  any  opinions.  On  his  right  was  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  true  Free-trader.  Yes,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Prime  Minister — when  he  came  to  the  House,  which  was  not  often — 
was  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  the  House  of  Lords  we  had  a  similar 
spectacle.  We  had  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  held  in  the 
highest  possible  respect  and  admiration,  not  only  by  those  who  know 
him  as  intimately  as  I  do — I  was  long  a  colleague  of  his  and  longer  still 
a  private  friend  of  his — we  all,  I  say,  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  propounded,  with  all  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  Free  Trade  principles;  and  by  his  side  sat  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  was  in  favour  of  retaliation.  Now,  what  did  they  do  T 
They  devised  a  most  extraordinary  plan  to  keep  themselves  in  office. 
What  was  that  plan  1  To  stifle  discussion,  or,  if  there  was  discussion, 
to  make  it  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  in  that  way  to  mislead 
public  opinion. 

A  Sham  Inqoiry, 

Now,  as  to  this  inquiry,  I  always  thought^  and  I  have  said  so 
more  than  once  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  sham  and  a 
delusion.  It  was  proposed  in  order  to  keep  in  office  this  Government 
while  Parliament  was  sitting.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  inquiry  has 
not  resulted  in  a  Blue  Book  of  infinite  value  and  interest.  That  Blue 
Book  is  full  of  most  valuable  matter,  and  impartially  put  together. 
But  has  that  Blue  Book  altered  the  opinion  of  the  Government  f  Does 
it  show  they  were  waiting  for  this  inquiry  in  order  to  make  up  their 
minds  ?  I  feel  quite  confident,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  said, 
that  they  did  not  need  it.^  The  Duke's  mind  was  made  up.  The  only 
man  whose  mind  was  not  made  up,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  was  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  Blue  Book  has  certainly  not  altered  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Colonial  Secretary.  Then  what  followed  t  We  had  a  manifesto, 
a  dialectical  manifesto  of  considerable  ability,  but  fired  quite  over  the 
subject  under  discussion,  the  manifesto  on  ^*  Insular  Free  Trade,"  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  Soon  afterwards  there  were  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  immediately  we  heard  of  resignations  in  the  Government 
— the  resignation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  three  resignations  of 
Free-traders — and  then  there  was  a  pause.  We  had  all  in  the  summer 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen.  Was  the  Colonial  Secretary 
going  to  resign,  or  were  the  Free-traders  going  to  resign  ?  Most  of  as 
thought  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  remain,  and  the  Free-traders 
would  go  out.  But  the  unexpected  happened,  and  both  resigned.  And 
what  was  left  ?  A  miserable  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  powerfal 
Government^  a  Government  which  apparently  adopts  the  principles  of 
one  who  has  seceded  from  it,  but  has  not  the  courage  to  put  that 
policy  in  force.  It  waits  till  the  ground  is  surveyed  by  its  pioneer,  its 
Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  himself.  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  party  hold  tlie 
fortress,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  forth  to  espy  the  country  and  to 
repare  for  the  advance  of  the  Government  army  when  he  has  mmie 


the  preparations.     I  will  venture  to  say  a  more  humiliating  and  craven 
policy  has  rarely  been  exhibited  by  any  Government. 

Aaron's  Rod. 

I  dare  say  some  of  you  remember  the  chapter  in  Exodus  with 
regard  to  Pharaoh  and  the  magicians.  What  took  place  7  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed  up  all  the  others.  Just  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's rod  has  swallowed  up  Mr  Balfour's  rod,  and  all  the  Government 
who  belonged  to  him.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Government  is  an 
interesting  point  for  discussion.  We  have  had  part  of  it  unfolded 
before  us,  but  not  all  of  it.  We  wish  to  know  whether  these  men 
who  left  the  Government  were  treated  straightforwardly  and  fairly.  I 
don't  wish  to  accuse  the  Government,  but  certainly  the  action  of  the 
Government  shows  that  these  Ministers  were  hustled  out  of  the  Cabinet 
without  knowing  the  important  fact  that  the  disturber  and  Tribune 
of  the  Government  had  already  left  the  Government.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  they  were  not  treated  on  that  occasion  with  the 
fairness  which  Britons  like  in  public  affairs.  If  there  is  not  a  better 
explanation  forthcoming,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Prime 
Minister  will  be  considerably  shaken.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  two 
points  which  have  been  continually  referred  to  in  the  discussion  on 
this  fiscal  question.  I  notice  that  speakers  at  Unionist  meetings  use 
the  name  of  Cobden  in  a  way  which  provokes  a  derisive  cheer.  Those 
who  know  what  blessings  Cobden  has  brought  to  this  country,  and  the 
hand  he  had  in  bringing  about  the  great  prosperity  which  has  marked 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country  and  has  developed 
so  enormously  our  shipping  interest,  will  naturally  feel  some  indigna- 
tion at  this  treatment  of  Cobden's  memory. 

Cobden's  Prophecies. 

It  has  been  said  that  Cobden  prophesied  falsely  with  regard  to 
Free  Trade.  It  is  true  that  Cobden  had  an  expectation  that  our 
example  would  be  followed,  but  he  did  not  induce  Great  Britain  to 
adopt  Free  Trade  by  holding  out  that  prospect,  for  he  made  the 
prophecy  after  Protection  had  been  done  away  with.  Some  people 
say  that  if  he  had  known  that  other  countries  would  adopt  it  he 
would  not  have  agitated  for  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe 
that  he  would  have  advocated  it  as  strongly  if  he  had  been  aware  that 
we  should  remain  alone  in  the  step  we  took.  In  one  respect  no  one  can 
say  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  false  prophet  when  he  argued  that  Free 
Trade  would  be  followed  by  great  national  prosperity  and  advancement. 
The  second  point  I  notice  is  this.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great  pioneer 
of  Free  Trade,  openly  said  that  he  could  not  promise  that  other 
countries  would  adopt  the  British  proposals,  but  if  hostile  tariffs  con- 
tinued, the  only  way  to  meet  them  was  by  free  imports. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 

It  has  been  further  said  that  Cobden  was  working  against  his  own 
principles  when  he  negotiated  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and 
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I  saw  ia  oae  paper  an  article  using  that  argament  to  induce  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  to  remain  in  the  Government  because  he  had  been  a 
party  to  that  treaty.  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  a 
great  work  which  appears  to-day.  This  meeting  would  have  rejoiced 
to  have  seen  the  writer  of  it  here.  Mr.  Morley  has  given  me  two 
references  to  his  book.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Cobden  to  Bright, 
in  which  Cobden  says  : — 

"  I  will  undertake  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  on  our  side  of  the  treaty 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  principle  of  Free  Trade.  We  do  not 
propose  to  reduce  a  duty  which  on  its  merits  ought  not  to  have  bean  dealt 
with  long  ago.  We  give  no  concessions  to  France  which  do  not  apply  to  all 
other  nations.  We  leave  ourselves  free  to  lay  on  any  amount  of  internal 
duties,  and  to  put  on  an  equal  tax  on  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
Custom  House.  It  is  true  we  bind  ourselves  for  ten  years  not  otherwise  to 
raise  such  of  our  customs  as  affect  the  French  trade,  or  put  on  fresh  ones  ; 
and  this,  I  think,  no  true  Free-trader  will  regret.'* 

Mr.  Morley  sent  me  another  extract,  and  I  will  read  it  because  it 
contains  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  what  Free  Trade  is  : — 

**He  {Mr.  Olcuhtone)  was  quite  alive  to  the  effects  of  the  enormooa, 
constant,  rapid,  and  diversified  development  of  mechanical  power,  and  the 
consequent  saving  of  labour  by  the  extension  of  machinery.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  share  of  new  means  of  locomotion  in  the  growth  of  industrial 
enterprise.  But  the  special  cause  of  what  was  most  peculiar  to  England  in 
the  experience  of  this  period  he  considered  to  be  the  wise  legislation  of 
Parliament,  in  seeking  every  opportunity  for  abolishing  restrictions  upon 
the  application  of  capital  and  the  exercise  of  industry  and  skilL  In  this 
wise  legislation  his  own  energetic  and  beneficent  genius  played  the  master 
part." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fallacies. 

If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  come  to  the  speeches  which  have 
recently  been  delivered.  I  will  take  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first.  I  do 
not  intend  to  answer  every  statement  which  he  has  made  on  this 
subject.  They  will  afford  plenty  of  food  for  discussion  hereafter. 
There  are  certain  broad  considerations  which,  I  think,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  What  does  he  sayf  That  is  a  very  graphic 
phrase  of  his,  **  All  is  not  well  to-day  with  British  industry."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  are  signs  of  decay  in  the  trade  of  England,  and 
that  we  must  till  up  the  cracks  to  prevent  complete  destruction  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  How  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  argue 
this?  He  gives  a  particular  table.  Well,  I  venture  to  say — it 
has  been  said  before,  it  was  said  in  a  very  able  speech  which  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  this  morning,  and  in  articles  of  great  and  notable 
power — that  these  figures  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  were  absolutely  delusive. 
He  takes  the  year  1872~that  is  one  of  the  most  inflated  years  which 
has  happened  during  the  last  century.  It  was  the  year  immedialelj 
after  the  French  war  ;  a  year  which  has  been  taken  to  found  a  great 
many  Protectionist  fallacies.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  all  hia 
experience,  used  the  figures  of  the  same  year  to  support  his  argument 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  our  export  trade.  What  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  what  has  been  done  in  a  return  which  was  obtained  bj 


Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  is  to  take  the  figures  of  thirty  years  ago 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  in  price  value.  In  1873 
our  imports  were  £371,000,000,  and  our  exports  £255,000,000.  In 
1883  they  were,  at  the  same  prices  as  prevailed  in  1873,  respectively 
£526,000,000  and  £295,000,000,  and  in  1902  £797,000,000  and 
£418,000,000.  The  result  shows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures  are 
not  to  be  trusted. 

England's  Prosperity. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  a  few  facts  on  the  other  side. 
Have  we  any  evidence  that  our  country  is  going  to  ruin  ?  I  can  give 
you  a  few  facts  which  outweigh  the  figures  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a 
very  interesting  paper  put  forward  by  Mr.  George  Whiteley,  Treasurer 
of  the  Free  Trade  Union.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  them.  In  1868  the 
sum  assessed  for  Income-tax  was  £398,000,000,  in  1891  it  was 
£866,000,000.  Under  Schedule  D — an  important  schedule,  because 
it  is  that  which  refers  to  industrial  and  professional  incomes — it  was 
in  1868  £173,000,000  and  in  1891  £487,000,000.  British  shipping 
in  1861  was  4*8  million  tons,  in  1892  10*1  million  tons.  Pauperism 
in  1861  was  47  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  in  1892  it  was 
25  per  thousand.  Again,  in  1877  it  required  £143  to  purchase  what 
£100  will  buy  now,  and  the  increase  of  workmen's  wages  between 
1878  and  1891,  including  agricultural  labourers,  has  been  13*71  per 
cent,  and  excluding  agricultural  labourers  15-71  per  cent.  Having 
these  figures  before  us,  can  we  say  that  our  country  is  falling  into 
decay  ?  I  could  give  more  figures  in  regard  to  shipping,  but  I  think 
you  have  heard  enough  to  see  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  on 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  we  take  the  exports  in  relation 
to  population  with  £6  a  head,  we  still  hold  the  long  lead  over 
Germany  and  the  United  States  that  we  held  twenty-five  years  ago. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  these  figures  I 
quote,  and  which  are  taken  from  the  Government  Blue  Book, 
are  duly  considered,  you  need  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
England  is  falling  into  ruin  and  requires  a  new  fiscal  policy  to  keep 
her  prosperous  and  content.  Let  us  look  at  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wants.  He  wants  to  secure  the  union  of  our  Colonies  by  giving  them 
preference.  He  says  they  desire  it,  and  if  we  refuse  it  we  will  never 
again  have  the  opportunity.  From  that  he  implies  that  we  shall  lose 
the  Colonies.  Surely,  that  is  rather  an  insult  to  the  Colonies,  to  say 
their  loyalty  depends  on  a  bribe  of  this  kind  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. What  do  they  want  ?  We  have  heard  something  about  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Canada.  Every 
one  of  those  countries  is  situated  in  a  different  climate  from  the  rest, 
with  different  soil  and  different  circumstances,  and  is  it  possible  to 
devise  one  scheme  that  will  apply  to  all  these  countries  alike  ?  It  is 
impossible.  If  we  attempt  it  we  shall  get  into  endless  difficulties,  and 
create  confusion  and  ill  blood  between  one  Colony  and  another  and 
ourselves.  For  a  moment  take  the  question  of  Canada.  Canada  did 
give  us  some  preference  a  few  years  ago,  and  she  increased  that  pre- 


ference.  Did  we  benefit  ?  We  benefited  very  little.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  preference  may  have  prevented  our  trade  front 
falling  lower  than  before. 

Canada  and  Preference. 

But  do  the   Canadians   desire   to  give   us  a  preference  on  their 
manufactures.     I  have  heard  from  a  friend  who  has  been  recently  in 
Canada  that  there  is  already  very  great  complaint  of  the  preference 
given  to  us.     That  is  true  of  textiles  and  other  goods.     They  are 
accustomed  to  Protection,  and  they  consider  the  preference  already 
given  us  has  injuriously  affected  them,  so  that  they  desire  a  higher 
duty  against  England.     That  does  not  look  as  if  they  desire  to  give  us- 
preference.     Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  that  very  well.     What  did  he 
say  ?     "  Oh,  we  don't  wish  to  interfere  with  the  duties  imposed  against 
us,  on  old-established  manufactures,  but  that  we  should  have   free 
entry  or  a  low  duty  on  goods  the  manufacture  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  set  up  in  the  Colonies.''     That  is  an  extraordinary  proposal. 
We  glory  in  having  given  fiscal  freedom  to  our  Colonies.     Are  we  to 
say   to  Canada,   which  expects  to  develop,  and  have  a  much  larger 
population,  **  We  are  going  to  let  your  established  industries  alone,  but 
we   ask   you   not    to  follow  your  protective  policy   in  starting  new 
industries."     That  is  totally  against  the  wise  policy  we  have  adopted 
in  regard  to  our  Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  carried  out.    It 
is  expected  by  this  preference  we  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  wheat  from 
Canada.      We  shall  put  on  duties,  and  the  price  will  go  up.      We  are 
giving  a  bonus  to  the  wheat-growers  of  Canada.     I  am  not  sure  if  you 
have  followed  the  curious  thing  that  is  happening  in  the  North- West 
of    the    Dominion — a    great    influx    of    American   immigrants   inta 
that   country.      It   may   be   a   very  gx>d   thing  for    Canada    or    it 
may   be   a   bad   thing   that  44,000  agriculturists    have   crossed    the 
border — men    of    great    skill    in    dealing    with    the   rich   lands   of 
the  North- West.      If  we  gave  a  bonus,  it  would  increase  enormously 
this   immigration   into   Canada.      It  would  be  a  rather  unexpected 
result  of  this   action   if   we   enticed   over   the   border  an   enormous 
number  of  Americans,  giving  this  bonus  to  them  instead  of  to  the 
Colonists  descended  from  people  at  home.     An  important  Canadian 
Minister  says  the  area  under  grain  is  rapidly  developing.     He  says 
that  the  surplus  for  export  of  wheat  in  1906   would  reach  60,000,000- 
bushels,  and  in  1911  100,000,000  bushels.     If  you  want  to  get  wheat 
from  Canada  without  interference  by  preferential  duties,  you   would 
have  this  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  ready  for  export.     The  crops 
vary   according   to   climatic   circumstances   over  which  we   have  na 
control.     The  average  yield  per  acre   is    18   to   19   bushels,    but   in 
bad  years  the  crop  averages  as  low  as  nine  bushels  per  acre.     If  in 
1911  it  was  only  nine  bushels  an  acre,  that  would  bring  the  hundred 
millions  to  something  like  forty-seven  millions  only.     That  would  not 
matter  if  we  had  the  whole  of  the  other  countries  to  draw  from.     Bat 
I  believe,  although  they  say  they  want  only  2s.  a  quarter  on  wheat, 
vhich  is  serious  enough,  it  will  not  remain  long  at  that,  anil  we  shottld 
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then  be  in  great  difficulties  owing  to  not  getting  this  further  supply 
from  Canada. 

Opinions  from  Canada. 
The  President  of  a  great  agricultural  society  in  Canada  said :  "I 
wish  to  say  distinctly  that  any  tax  of  the  kind  that  the  British  people 
in  their  mistaken  opinions  on  the  subject  could^  or  would,  stand  for 
the  sake  of  Imperial  unity,  would  have  comparatively  little  effect  on 
such  development.  Even  admitting  that  they  would  gain  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty  imposed,  Canadian  farmers,  as  a  whole,  would 
indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  they  wish  to  obtain  a  few  cents 
extra  on  their  wheat  and  other  products  by  imposing  additional  hard. 
ships  on  the  toiling  millions  of  Great  Britain.  And  they  would  jus^ 
ss  indignantly  repudiate  the  statement  that  either  their  patriotism  o^. 
their  progress  depends  upon  such  policy."  Very  remarkable  view 
have  been  expressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  a  meeting  where  m 
noble  friend  near  me.  Lord  Brassey,  was  present ;  he  is  a  man  of  greate^ 
knowledge  than  any  here  as  to  what  is  wanted  in  Canada.  He  said  ^ 
**  If  we  are  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a  concession' 
for  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  equivalent,  and  if  we  are 
to  obtain  it  also  at  the  expense  of  the  surrender  of  some  of  our 
political  rights  ;  for  my  part  I  would  simply  say,  *  Let  us  go  no 
further,  for  already  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.'  Canada 
values  too  highly  the  system  which  made  her  what  she  is  to  consent 
willingly  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it  for  whatever  consideration, 
and  even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  evil  thing  if  any  of  our  colonies  were  to  consent  to  part 
with  any  of  their  legislative  independence."  That  indicates  exactly 
how  our  Colonists  value  the  independence  of  management  which  we 
wisely  gave  them  with  regard  to  their  fiscal  duties,  and  how  they 
would  resist  any  pressure  put  upon  them  to  alter  such  a  state  of  things] 

The  Effect  at  Home. 
I  have  talked  of  Canada,  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
policy  of  preferential  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  In  order  to  do 
it  we  have  to  put  on  new  duties,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that 
we  have  to  put  on  duties  on  food.  To  my  mind  that  is  really  the  crux 
of  this  controversy.  Are  the  people  of  this  country  going  to  submit 
to  that  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  meets  that  by  saying  that  he  would  put  a 
duty  on  wheat,  and  relieve  other  articles  ;  but  wheat  forms  the  largest 
part  of  the  food  of  our  working  people,  and  we  should  be  putting  a 
tax  on  the  poorest  in  the  land. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Patriotism. 

I  heard  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  make  a  noble  speech  on  this 
subject,  while  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  to  some  extent  defending 
the  inquiry.  This  is  what  he  said  :  "  A*  the  same  time,  the  population 
of  the  country  has  increased  perhaps  almost  to  an  equal  extent,  and  in 
•spite  of  our  national  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
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employed  in  some  of  our  great  industries,  there  are  to-day  millions  of 
people  for  whom  the  margin  between  themselves  and  famine  is  very- 
slender.  My  lords,  it  is  Free  Trade,  or  rather  free  imports,  it  is  cheap 
food  which  is  responsible  for  having  brought  these  millions  into 
existence.  We  have  to  deal,  not  perhaps  with  the  best  possible 
organisation  of  society  of  our  country,  we  have  to  deal  with  it  under 
conditions  which  have  been  brought  about  by  our  present  fiscal  system, 
and  we  must  be  very  careful  indeed  before  we  alter  those  conditions 
in  a  manner  which  may  possibly  reduce  the  margin  which  now  exists 
between  these  people  and  absolute  want."  I  am  sure  yoii 
will  all  agree  that  a  finer  statement,  a  more  eloquent  statement 
of  the  case  against  the  taxation  of  food  could  not  have  been 
made,  and  we  all  rejoice  that  the  noble  duke  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  that  he  is  no 
longer  one  of  the  party  which  is  drifting  rapidly  to  Protection. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  says.  He  proposes 
these  taxes  on  food,  and  then  he  says,  "I  would  remit  other 
taxes  and  make  the  position  of  the  poor  man  a  trifle  better  than  it 
was  before."  As  I  ventured  to  say  before,  this  budget  is  totally 
erroneous.  I  want  to  point  out  this — that  the  tax  Mr.  Chamber* 
lain  proposes  to  remit  on  sugar  is  a  war  tax,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  one-third  of  the  tea  tax.  Are  we  to  have  war  duties 
for  ever?  We  hope  to  have  good  government  and  economy; 
we  hope  to  cut  down  the  extravagant  expenditure.  Would  not  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  done  be  to  remit  these  war  taxes  on  sugar  and 
tea  ?  Now  if  that  were  done — and  you  might  go  further,  for  I  daresay 
there  are  many  in  this  room  who  advocate  a  "  free  breakfast  table,'' 
but  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  that  because  we  do  not  know  what 
revenue  the  Exchequer  of  the  country  might  require — the  result  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  figures,  would 
be  a  loss  of  Id.  a  week.  But  if  no  change  is  made  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  and  a  remission  of  these  war  taxes  be  made  there  will 
instead  be  a  gain  to  the  labourer  of  3|d.  I  hope  the  workmen  of  this 
country  will  consider  well  what  we  shall  drift  into  if  we  follow  the 
new  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  we 
tax  the  food  of  the  labouring  men  of  our  country  we  shall  be  doing  ao 
enormous  injustice  to  one  of  our  most  worthy  and  important  classes. 

Impossible  Proposals. 

I  shall  not  go  through  more  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures,  though 
there  are  others  as  misleading  as  those  I  have  dealt  with.  Bat  under 
his  proposals  he  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  considerably  more 
revenue,  and  therefore  part  of  his  plan  is  to  have  a  ten  per  cent,  tax 
upon  foreign  manufactures.  He  says  he  does  not  mean  to  pat  a  tax  on 
raw  material.  Will  he  be  able  to  maintain  that  ?  Will  he  be  able, 
in  Canada,  for  instance,  not  to  do  something  for  lumber  and  timber, 
seeing  that  Canada  is  in  keei»  competition  with  Norway  in  that  trade, 
and  will  require  some  preference  ?  Why,  wheat  itself  is  a  raw  material, 
or  it  is  the  base  now  of  many  other  manufactured  food  products^ 
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What  will  be  the  effect  if  he  raises  the  duty?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seems  to  expect  that  exports  and  imports  should  exactly  balance  each 
other^  without  taking  into  consideration  the  carriage  and  many  other 
things.  He  proposes  to  put  duties  on  manufactured  articles  coming 
into  the  country.  That  alone  will  diminish  exports,  and  will  diminish 
labour  and  employment  in  this  country.  All  round,  therefore,  this  is 
a  Protective  policy.  We  know  full  well  what  the  effect  of  duties  on 
imports  will  be.  If  we  diminish  the  volume  of  our  trade  we  shall 
seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Speeches. 

I  pass  on  to  the  Prime  Minister's  policy.  He  goes  in  for  "  retalia- 
tion," but  what  does  he  mean  by  it  ?  Is  his  retaliation  intended  to 
help  Free  Trade  ?  He  still  calls  himself  a  Free-trader.  Or  does  he 
mean  it  to  lead  to  Protection  ?  I  venture  to  say  the  only  issue  will 
be  to  lead  to  Protection.  Other  countries  have  been  continually 
waging  war  against  each  other  with  tariffs.  What  has  been  the 
result  1  There  is  the  history  of  the  French  and  Italian  tariff  war  of 
1888  to  1898.  In  the  three  years  before  the  war  the  average  trade 
was  19  millions  a  year ;  in  the  ten  years  of  the  war  it  was  only  10^ 
millions.  Some  slight  tariff  advantages  were  gained,  but  very  little. 
Then  there  was  the  Russo-German  tariff  war,  which  lasted  three  years. 
The  trade  between  the  two  countries^  which  before  the  war  was  35 
millions,  during  the  war  was  reduced  to  26  millions.  The  war  ended 
in  a  treaty  giving  small  concessions  to  both  sides,  which  hardly  made 
up  for  the  losses  during  the  war.  Shall  we  be  able  to  make  a  better 
tariff  war  than  these  countries  ?  And  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  whenever  a  foreign  nation  gets 
a  preference  in  that  way  we  get  it  also.  If  we  give  these  preferences 
to  the  Colonies  we  shall  lose  that  benefit.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  clause  we  get  an  average  reduction  (td  valorem  of  25  per  cent. 
In  most  countries,  such  as  Germany,  there  are  two  rates  of  tari£&,  a 
higher  and  lower,  and  if  we  lost  the  "  favoured  nation  "  clause  with 
(Germany  we  should  be  put  up  to  the  higher  rate  instead  of  the  lower. 

Is  Mr.  Balfour  a  Protectionist? 

How  will  these  duties  work  with  regard  to  America  ?  We  have 
no  favoured-nation  treaty  with  America,  and  the  difficulty  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  insuperable.  Mr.  Balfour  says  he  wishes  *'  liberty  and 
power  of  action."  Has  he  not  got  it  now  ?  Did  he  not  show  us  an 
unlucky  example  of  it  last  Session,  in  regard  to  sugar  ?  What  does  he 
want  ?  As  he  has  this  power^  he  must  either  intend  to  put  on  a  duty 
and  fall  into  line  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  tariff  reform,  or  he 
must  want  some  extraordinary  powers.  Is  it  possible  that  men  of 
experience  would  think  for  a  moment  that  Parliament  would  place  this 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  will  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  might  not  have  the  ^confidence  of  the  country  7 
We  have  had  but  a  very  shadowy  indication  of  what  Mr.  Balfour's 
"  retaliation  "  is.     Is  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  Protectionist  ?     He  puts 
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:fiome  questions  to  himself  and  replies  to  them.  ^*  The  second  question 
I  will  imagine  being  put  to  me  is  this — *  Do  you  desire  to  reverse  the 
£scal  tradition  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations  1 ' 
— yes,  I  do.  *  And  how/  I  imagine  my  questioner  going  on,  *do  you 
propose  to  alter  that  tradition  1 '  I  propose  to  alter  that  tradition  by 
asking  the  people  of  this  country  to  reverse,  to  annul,  and  delete 
altogether  from  their  maxims  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that 
you  must  never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  purposes." 
This  conclusively  puts  the  case  as  no  Free-trader  could  put  it. 
Yeu  will  ask  me  what  we  are  to  do.  Are  we  to  distinguish 
between  Mr.  Balfour's  party  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  7  I  distinctly  say 
•we  are  not.  Mr.  Balfour's  retaliation  leads  directly  to  Protection. 
Mr.  Balfour's  sentiments  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  preferential  treat- 
ment of  the  Colonies,  and  therefore  it  includes  taxation  of  the  food  of 
-the  people.  Not  at  once,  but  directly  the  country  is  prepared  and 
rready  for  it.  It  is  a  miserable  and  cowardly  policy,  but  it  may 
(keep  his  party  with  him,  and  we  must  oppose  it  as  strenuously 
and  vigorously  as  we  do  the  bolder  and  dangerous  policy  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

A  Party  and  a  National   Question. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  this  a  party  question  ?  It  is  distinctly 
a  party  question,  as  the  Liberal  party  fight  with  full  heart  and  complete 
.union  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  allied 
with  their  followers  on  the  other.  But  it  is  a  national  question,  as  all 
great  party  questions  are.  In  my  belief  the  nation  will  not  tolerate 
the  tactics  of  Mr.  Balfour  any  more  than  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. They  have  a  reckoning  to  carry  out  with  them.  They  are 
-tired  of  their  action,  their  vacillation,  their  recklessness,  their  want 
of  foresight.  They  have  tried  to  settle  the  Education  question,  but 
have  plunged  us  into  bitter  religious  war.  We  Liberals  on  all  these 
questions  are  united.  We  have  closed  our  ranks  and  offer  an 
absolutely  united  and  strenuous  opposition  to  this  Government,  with 
its  policy  so  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
^f  our  great  country,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  seas, 
ior,  depend  upon  it,  if  our  present  good  fortunes  fail  us,  and  our  days 
of  prosperity  pass  away,  not  only  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
every  country  in  our  great  Empire  dependent  on  us  will  suffer.  For 
the  maintenance,  therefore,  of  the  power  and  influence  of  our  great 
and  mighty  Empire  we  must  fight  and  unite  to  defeat  the  policy  of 
the  Government. 
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THE    RIVAL    POLICIES. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannermax  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen, — We  are  met  to-night  in  the  midst  of  no  ordinary 
time ;  no  man  in  this  great  assembly  has  ever  witnessed  such  a  tornado 
of  political  controversy  as  was  unchained  upon  us  in  the  month  of  May- 
last,  and  may  go  on  sweeping  the  country  for  weeks  and  months  to 
come.  We  always  in  this  country  have  our  party  differences,  our 
political  quarrels,  our  rival  views,  and  our  various  ideals,  and  although 
we  hold  our  opinions  strongly,  it  is  our  habit  to  discuss  them  with 
ealmness  and  moderation.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  face  of  the 
situation  now  existing  it  is  hard  to  maintain  calmness  and  moderation. 
What  is  that  situation  ?  We  have  a  Government  installed  in  office 
who  claim  to  be  in  some  special  sense  and  degree  the  patrons,  the 
defenders,  the  devotees  of  Empire.  There  are  many  of  us  whose 
pride  in  the  British  Empire  is  quite  as  strong,  who  are  every  whit  as 
anxious  to  bind  together  the  British  power  and  to  serve  and  protect 
our  kinsmen  and  their  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  this 
Government  and  its  noisier  supporters  claim  the  Empire  and  the 
Imperial  idea  as  almost  an  asset  of  their  own.  They  think  if  they 
have  not  created  they  have  at  least  discovered  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  Result  of  Eight  Years'  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  has  been  for  eight  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  overwhelming  Parliamentary  majority,  a  majority 
accidentally  secured — they  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  freer 
hand  in  government  than  any  of  their  predecessors  within  our  memory, 
so  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  with  this  Empire  pretty  well  as  they 
liked.  And  yet,  as  declared  by  their  principal  spokesman,  the  result 
of  their  mode  of  conducting  your  affairs  is  this,  that  the  Empire  is  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution :  it  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  pieces,  and, 
if  you  do  not  work  a  great  revolution  in  the  accepted  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country,  its  unity  cannot  be  maintained — the  most  monstrous  assertion 
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that  has  ever  come  from  the  mouth  of  any  British  Minister.  No 
wonder  that  we  were  all,  even  the  most  phlegmatic  of  us,  startled  at 
this  announcement  when  it  was  made,  especially  as  it  came  from  the 
Minister  who  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  colonial  affairs.  If 
it  was  true,  it  was  the  most  reckless  statesmanship  to  have  proclaimed 
it,  besides  being  a  practical  condemnation  of  the  Government  to  which 
he  belonged.  If  it  was  not  true — what  shall  I  say  1 — it  was  a  wicked 
slander  upon  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  alike.  From  that 
day  to  this  there  has  never  been  advanced  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  of 
its  truth,  and  thus  we  know  to  which  of  those  two  categories  we 
must  consign  it ;  and  although,  happily,  owing  bo  the  good  sense  of 
our  countrymen,  the  national  equanimity  has  not,  after  all,  been 
seriously  disturbed,  yet  this  assertion  remains  as  a  record  of  the  depth 
to  which  political  profligacy  can  fall.  But  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  was  not  the  only  calamity  which  was  prophesied  by  way  of 
working  upon  the  nerves  of  timid  people.  We  were  assured — and  this 
is  the  second  of  the  two  grounds  upon  which  the  new  fiscal  proposals, 
which  are  so  much  canvassed  at  present,  are  based — that  our  trade  is 
being  ruined.  Now  this  was  nob  a  mere  assertion  in  the  month  of 
May,  never  repeated.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  tliat  last  week  we  were 
told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  tl^at  agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  the  trades 
and  industries  of  this  country,  has  been  practically  destroyed,  that 
sugar  has  gone,  silk  has  gone,  iron  is  threatened,  wool  is  threatened, 
and  that  the  turn  of  cotton  will  come. 

The  Real  Condition  of  our  Trade. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  before  all  things  an  industrial 
and  commercial  community,  a  failure  or  decline  in  our  trade  is  a 
vital  fact.  But  how  docs  the  matter  stand  ?  Mr.  Chamberlaia 
said,  "  Let  us  discuss";  the  Government  said,  "Let  us  inquire."  That 
was  the  little  shade  of  difference  between  them.  The  Government 
have  inquired  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now  stated  his  case,  and 
what  is  the  result?  The  official  inquiry  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  prosperity  and  growing  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  face  of 
the  competition  of  the  world  it  is  natural  that  some  trade  or  other 
should  have  a  spell  of  good  fortune  and  a  spell  of  evil  fortune.  Bat 
the  mass  of  trade  increases,  and  signs  of  well-being  increase  with  iL 
By  all  the  tests  that  can  be  applied  by  experts  in   the  matter  the 


same  results  are  obtained.  The  bulk  of  our  trade,  the  value  of  our 
trade,  the  Income-tax  returns,  banking  returns,  rates  of  wages,  and 
so  forth ;  and  another  test,  which  is  by  no  means  a  weak  one,  the 
numbers  of  persons  employed  even  in  the  particular  industries  that 
are  themselves  threatQned  or  destroyed,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
— by  all  of  these  it  is  shown  that  our  trade  has  vigour  and 
elasticity  instead  of  the  decadence  imputed  to  it.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  the  Government  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  case  for  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  made  out.  I  do  not  propose  to  recite 
to  you  to-night  the  figures  by  which  this  happy  condition  of  our 
trade  is  proved.  They  have  been  given  freely,  and  are  ac- 
cessible to  all;  therefore  I  may  at  once  say,  as  I  have  some  other 
things  to  speak  about,  I  do  not  intend — and  I  wonder  whether  this 
will  be  more  of  a  disappointment  or  a  relief  to  you  (I  know  which 
it  would  be  to  me) — I  do  not  intend  to  overwhelm  you  with  statistics. 
Statistics  have  been  given  abundantly  and  effectively,  and  I  think  the 
country  is  beginning  to  digest  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  ''Illustrative"  Figures. 

Bat  if  we  turn  now  from  the  official  inquiry  as  shown  in  the  Blue- 
book  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  speeches,  his  case  is  completely 
violated  at  the  very  threshold  by  his  audacity  in  taking  as  a  standard 
of  former  prosperity  a  year,  the  year  1872,  whose  figures  are 
notoriously  and  demonstrably  swelled  by  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
which  had  but  little  to  do  with  this  country  at  all.  When  challenged 
with  this  he  says,  **  Oh,  I  did  not  found  my  argument,  upon  the 
figures.  I  used  them  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument."  Well,  I 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  even  so,  there  ought  to  be 
some  little  harmony  between  the  figures  and  the  argument,  and  I  fear 
that  the  next  time  he  addresses  his  countrymen  on  this  subject  he  will 
have  to  furnish  himself  with  a  fresh  lot  of  figures  altogether,  and  I 
do  not  think  that,  large  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue-book  may  be — I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to  find  in  it  any  figures  to  suit  his 
particular  purpose.  It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  for  the  danger  to 
Imperial  unity  we  have  mere  assertion  and  not  oven  an  attempt  at 
proof,  while  the  danger  to  the  national  prosperity  is  disproved  by  the 
very  authority  to  which  the  Government  appealed.  Yet  it  was 
on  these  two  grounds  alone  that  the  standard  of  revolt  against  our 
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established  fiscal  policy  was  raised.  Now,  let  us  look  a  little  into 
this.  What  is  this  revolt,  and  what  is  this  policy  ?  Gentlemen,  do 
not  be  misled  by  talk  about  a  little  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  or  some  other 
figure,  on  corn,  which  will  be  paid  and  felt  by  nobody,  or  about  duties 
imposed  upon  certain  commodities,  which  will  be  balanced  by  others 
removed  from  other  commodities,  or  about  the  imposition  of  some 
small  innocent  duty  in  order  to  shut  out  the  undesirable  foreigner. 
Do  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  this  is  a  small  matter,  and  that  it 
cannot  do  much  harm  if  it  does  no  good. 

What  the  New  Proposals  Involve. 

These  small  specious  proposals  involve  the  great,  broad,  and  deep 
issue  of  open  ports  and  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protection  on 
the  other.  That  is  the  question  upon  which  the  country  is  now  to  say 
on  which  side  it  will  stand.  Why  are  we  Free-traders  ?  They  say 
that  it  is  a  shibboleth.  Well,  a  shibboleth  is  a  test,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  test.  It  is  a  test  of 
wisdom,  and  of  good  sense,  and  of  the  insight  of  a  man — which  side 
he  takes  in  a  controversy  such  as  this.  But  they  talk  of  it  as  an 
obsolete  shibboleth,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  they  think  a 
shibboleth  means  a  doctrine,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  on  their 
side  to  discredit  and  get  rid  of  a  doctrine  that  is  inconvenient  to  them. 
And  then  they  say  we  are  worshippers  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Yes,  we  are 
admirers  of  Mr.  Cobden.  But  we  are  not  Free-traders  because  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  On  the  other  hand,  we  revere  M  r.  Cobden  and  Peel  and 
Gladstone  because  of  what  they  did  for  Free  Trada  Nor  is  it  any 
condition  of  our  belief  in  Free  Trade  that  other  countries  should 
follow  our  example.  The  thing  is  good  for  us,  for  this  free  country, 
for  every  man  whatever  his  calling  or  station  in  the  country  may  be. 
We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  right  because  it  gives  the  freest  play  to 
individual  energy,  individual  initiative,  and  individual  character,  and 
gives  liberty  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  We  say  that 
trade  is  injured  when  it  not  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course,  and 
when  it  is  either  hampered  or  diverted  by  artificial  obstacles.  We  are 
not  willing  to  substitute  for  a  system  which  safeguards  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  and  maintains  the  purity  of  Parliamentary 
government  a  system  of  out-relief  based  upon  favouritism  and 
involving  a  transformation  of  healthy  trades  giving  strength  to  the 


community  into  parasitic  industries  sapping  its  vitality.  We  do  not 
wish  to  promote  the  creation  of  monopolies  and  privileges,  which  Pro- 
tection invariably  does.  We  Liberals  believe  in  Free  Trade  because 
we  believe  in  the  capacity  of  our  countrymen.  That,  at  least,  is  why 
I  oppose  Protection  root  and  branch,  veiled  and  unveiled,  one-sided  or 
reciprocal.  I  oppose  it  in  any  form,  and,  besides,  we  have  the 
experience  of  fifty  years,  during  which  our  prosperity  has  become  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

The  Two  Protectionist  Camps. 

But  our  opponents,  the  Protectionists,  are  at  the  present  hour 
divided  into  two  camps.  There  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those  who 
follow  him.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  being  anything  but  a  Protec- 
tionist;  nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  *' Protectionist ''  is  synony- 
mous with  '<  patriot,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  any  man  who  is  not  a 
Protectionist  is  not  patriotic — a  phrase  something  like  one  that  I 
think  we  have  been  familiar  with  before.  He  advocates  a  10  per  cent. 
duty  on  all  manufactures,  and  a  5  per  cent,  duty  on  corn,  with  a 
preference  to  the  colonies.  Now,  we  quite  understand  what  that 
means.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  it.  The  other  camp  is  under  the 
captaincy  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  what 
we  are  perhaps  too  apt  sometimes  to  forget,  that  he  is,  after  all,  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country.  What  does  Mr.  Balfour  say  1  When  his 
colleague  first  spoke  of  preferential  taxes  on  food,  which  were  alone 
able  to  rescue  the  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour  stood  aloof.  He  had  no  settled 
convictions.  He  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  systematic  and 
searching  inquiry.  Yet,  oddly  enough^  before  that  inquiry  was  con- 
cluded he  made  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Expediency. 

And  now  we  know  what  his  mind  is.  He  has  ousted  from  his 
Cabinet  by  methods  peculiarly  his  own — at  least,  we  hope 
they  are  peculiarly  his  own — the  Free  Trade  members  of  it,  and  he 
declares  himself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  views  and  the  ultimate 
object  of  Mr.  Cham  berlain,  and  wishes  him  success  in  the  cause  which 
he  has  at  heart.  But  he  will  not  join  his  old  colleague  and  present 
ally  in  the  open  advocacy  of  Protection.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
times  are  not  ripe  for  it.     He  therefore  sets  up  a  little  intermediate 


policy  of  his  own,  a  policy  of  retaliation,  as  to  which  I  shall  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  by  and  by.  "  The  times  are  not  ripe  "  for  it !  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  he  knows  that  if  he  went  to  the 
country  it  would  be  rejected  at  the  polls.  It  can  have  no  other 
meaning.  So  it  comes  to  this — the  Empire  is  going  to  pieces,  trade 
is  being  ruined  under  our  eyes ;  he  knows  a  specific  to  save  them,  but  if 
he  proclaimed  it  he  would  be  ejected  from  power  and  his  party  would  be 
injured.  Perish  Empire,  therefore,  and  perish  trade — but  save,  oh  save 
me  and  the  Government  of  which  I  am  the  head. 

"  The  Great  Thing  is  to  be  Right" 

I  have  been  dipping  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  into  a  book 
which  has  just  been  published — the  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  written 
by  our  friend — my  friend  and  yours — Mr.  John  Morley.  I  hope  every 
man  and  woman  here  will  read  that  book,  not  only  because  of 
its  absorbing  interest,  but  because  of  its  loftiness  of  tone  and  the 
splendour  of  its  ideals,  and  also,  let  me  add,  because  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  an  imperishable  monument  of  English  literature.  I  have  been 
dipping  into  that  book,  I  say,  and  I  was  caught  by  a  phrase.  It 
is  not  a  striking  phrase,  there  is  nothing  rhetorical  about  it,  it  has 
not  an  epigram  in  it,  it  has  only  plain,  humdrum,  everyday 
commonplace  words — and  because  of  their  very  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness all  the  more  characteristic.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  writing  to  one  of 
his  sons,  who  was  in  India,  a  letter  obviously  never  intended  for 
publication.  He  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  preparing  for  the 
promulgation  in  the  country  of  a  great  policy  which  he  believed 
would  work  infinite  good  to  the  country.  But  he  had  great  difficulties. 
He  knew  that  his  friends,  many  of  them,  were  cool  towards  it.  He 
knew  that  it  was  unpopular  in  influential  quarters.  He  knew  that  in 
bringing  it  forward  and  in  forming  a  Government  for  the  purpose  he 
was  risking  his  own  fame  as  a  statesman  and  the  interests  of  the  party 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  But  what  he  says  to  his  son  is  this.  He  talks 
of  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  then  he  says,  '*  But  the  great  thing 
is  to  be  right."  Not  that  the  great  thing  is  to  be  successful,  not  that 
the  great  thing  is  to  be  popular,  not  that  the  great  thing  is  to  preserve 
your  majority  in  Parliament.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  right  These 
are  the  words  of  a  man.  As  long  as  he  knew  he  was  right,  what  did 
Mr.  Gladstone  reck  of  the  difficulties  and  hostilities,  the  unpopularities, 
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intrigues,  and  odium,  loss  of  votes,  and  loss  of  power?  He  incurred 
them  all.  He  put  it  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all,  "  The  great 
thing ''  he  said  "  is  to  be  right."  These  are  two  Premiers  of  the  Empire. 
Look,  I  ask  you,  on  this  picture  and  upon  that. 

Retaliation  an  Obvious  Makeshift. 

But  now  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  policy  of  retaliation.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  obvious  makeshift.  It  pleases  the  Protectionists.  It 
does  not  content  them,  but  they  know  quite  well  that  if  it  is  adopted, 
gradually — it  may  be  speedily — their  whole  programme  will  have  to  be 
taken.  It  captures  the  selfish  interests  of  individual  trades  and  of 
individual  men ;  it  gratifies  the  fighting  instinct  of  the  nation — and 
we  have  not  to  go  far  back  to  see  what  may  come  when  the  fighting 
instinct  of  the  nation  is  aroused.  The  design  is  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition— the  foreigner  can  undersell  us  in  some  cases  owing  to 
advantages  of  climate,  of  wages,  of  hours  of  labour,  social  conditions, 
or  high  tariffs,  and  the  proposal  is  that  the  Government  should  have 
power  given  to  it  to  put  on  duties  against  such  cases — in  other  words, 
to  gamble  with  the  trade  of  the  country  behind  the  back  of  Parliament. 
Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  an  end  of  Free  Trade  only  ;  it 
is  an  end  of  Free  Government.  But  this,  serious  matter  as  it  may  be, 
is  put  forward  not  as  a  cure  after  all — for  he  says  he  knows  of  no  cure 
for  the  slackening  of  trade — but  as  a  palliative,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
take  it  that  retaliator  rhymes  with  pallia  tor.  Mr.  Balfour's  maxim  is 
this :  "  We  must  do  to  other  countries  what  other  countries  do  to  each 
other."  I  am  familiar  with  another  maxim.  **  Do  to  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  to  you."  And  I  have  yet  a  third  maxim 
in  my  memory,  a  maxim  of  David  Harum.  Have  you  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  David  Harum  ?  I  hope  you  all  have.  David  Harum 
was  a  banker  or  money-lender  of  some  sort  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  he  was  a  candid  and  particularly  'cute  man  in  dealing  with  his 
neighbours  in  money  transactions.  And  he  laid  down  this  as  a  rule 
of  commercial  life,  **  Do  unto  the  other  fellow  the  way  he  would  like 
to  do  unto  you,  and  do  it  first."  Now,  I  think  that  is  worldly  wisdom. 
I  think  more  of  that  maxim  than  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  and  you  will 
observe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  the  Harum  school.  He  is  going 
to  do  it  first,  and  put  an  all-round  duty  of  10  per  cent,  at  least  upon 
all  manufactured  goods,  irrespective  of  this  question  of  retaliation 
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altogether.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  myself  should  fall  back  upon  the 
antiquated  maxim  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  better  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  us — and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade. 

How  it  Extends. 
My  first  observation  on  this  scheme  of  retaliation  is  this,  that  you 
cannot  confine  it  to  one  commodity  or  to  half  a  dozen  commodities. 
Others  who  are  consumers,  or  who  are  jealous,  will  demand  that  this 
advantage  should  be  extended  to  their  commodities,  and  so  always  yoii 
are  drawn  on  from  one  to  the  other.  If  I  am  right,  according  to  my 
recollection,  that  was  precisely  the  origin  of  the  tremendous  tariff* 
which  now  prevails  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a  duty  asked 
for  by  a  particular  State  for  a  particular  industry  —an  import  duty  to 
defend  its  interests.  It  was  a  good  deal  resisted,  but  it  was  granted 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  extended  to  any  other 
State  or  to  any  other  interest.  But  at  the  very  first  election  that 
took  place  there  was  an  immediate  demand  by  other  States  and  other 
interests  to  have  the  same  benefit  conferred  on  them.  That  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  thus  the  whole  matter  has  grown  into  the  condition 
in  which  it  now  stands.  My  second  observation  is  that  retaliation 
never  beats  down  a  tariff ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  tariffs  rise  higher 
and  higher.  To  meet  tariff  by  tariff  in  order  to  beat  tariffs  down 
is  absurd.  Why,  the  one  thing  clear,  if  we  are  to  believe  these  tariff 
reformers,  is  that  tariffs  for  thirty  years  have  been  getting  higher  and 
higher,  and  why  should  we  expect  different  results  here  from  the  results 
in  other  countries  ?  Then,  I  would  ask,  '*  What  are  we  to  retaliate 
uponl"  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  to  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  to  show  that  we  can  hit  back  with  effect.  Yes,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  these  imports  are  either  food  or  raw  materials.  Does  Mr. 
Balfour  mean  to  tax  them  7  He  must  tax  them  if  he  is  to  hit  and  to 
hurt  any  such  country  as  the  United  States.  Moreover — ^and  here  is  a. 
point  which  commend  to  every  man  engaged  in  commerce — retaliation 
is  doubly  foolish^  as  we  already  enjoy  the  fruits  of  any  possible  conces- 
sions obtained  by  other  nations  either  under  treaty  or  by  their  tariff* 
wars,  by  means  of  the  automatic  working  of  the  'Mnost-favoured-nation"' 
clause.  This  preferential  treatment,  which  we  enjoy  almost 
universally,  is  the  price  we  obtain  for  our  Free  Trade,  for  our  policy 
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of  open  ports ;  it  has  not  been  threatened  up  to  the  present ;  an<? 
what  I  should  like  to  ask  is — What  could  be  more  short-sighted  than 
to  sacrifice  this  obvious  and  immense  advantage  for  the  problematical 
benefits,  and,  as  I  think,  the  certain  disadvantages,  that  retaliation 
would  bring  about  1  Well,  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  upon 
this  question  of  retaliation.  They  imply — when  arguments  are- 
brought  against  it — they  imply  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  power  which  is- 
not  to  be  used  ;  it  is  something  they  are  to  have  up  their  sleeve ;  it  is- 
to  be  a  rod  in  pickle  which  is  to  terrify  the  foreigner. 

A  Game  of  Bluff. 

In  short,  they  are  to  play  a  game  of  bluff  with  the  world,  by 
holding  out  the  terrible  things  they  can  do  if  once  they  begin  putting- 
duties  on.  Have  we  had  no  experience  of  bluflF  in  this  country  ?  I 
have  heard  of  a  terrible  instance  of  this  futile  and  unworthy  game. 
I  have  heard  of  a  Minister  of  a  great  country  who  tried  to  blufif  a 
neighbouring  State  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  negotiation,  and 
who,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  his  blufif  and  persuaded  that  hi& 
neighbours  would  not  fight,  failed,  together  with  his  colleagues,  to 
make  due  preparation  for  armed  hostilities,  and  thus  landed  his- 
country  in  a  war  full  of  suffering  and  death  and  devastation  at  a 
cost  to  his  country  of  225  millions  sterling.  It  is  this  same  Ministry 
who  apparently  are  now  going  to  try  their  policy  of  blufif  in  a  tarifiT 
war  which  has  proved  so  infinitely  disastrous  to  them  and  their 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  I  should  have  thought  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  it.  Now,  retaliation  is,  as  I  have  said, 
inevitably  the  road  to  Protection.  But  here  is  a  curious  thing  which 
is  worth  noticing  in  passing.  If  we  compare  it  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
more  thoroughgoing  proposal  this  strange  point  comes  out.  Both 
doctors  order  the  same  nostrum,  only  in  the  one  case  it  is  more 
diluted  than  in  the  other,  but  they  dififer  radically  as  to  the  result 
they  anticipate.  Mr.  Balfour  is  all  for  extending  our  foreign  in^- 
ports.  So  are  we — you  and  I.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  Empire-trader  pure  and  simple.  He  regards  foreign 
imports  as  an  invasion  and  would  put  a  tax  upon  them.  But  it 
follows  that  it  is  senseless  to  go  on  exporting,  because  our  exports 
must  be  paid  for,  and  how  can  they  be  paid  for  but  by  this  invasion 
of  imports? 
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Meeting  Tariff  "  Reformers "  on  their  Own  Ground. 

Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  both  partaers  are  Protectionists — 
Mr.  Balfour  because  he  wishes  to  extend  our  foreign  trade,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain because  he  wishes  to  stop  our  foreign  trade,  and  confine  the  circle  of 
our  commerce  within  the  Empire.  Thus  do  doctors  even  in  partner- 
ship, disagree.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  proposal  of  retaliation 
because  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  insidious  of  the  two  policies. 
That  is  why  I  have  given  some  time  to  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
is  the  more  complete  and  the  less  ambiguous.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  fortunately  knocks  itself  to  pieces  upon  the  tax  upon  food, 
which  the  country  will  never  submit  to.  It  is  also  abundantly  clear, 
■and  has  been  shown  again  and  again,  that  it  involves  the  taxation  of 
raw  materials  ;  surely  the  coup  de  grace  is  given  to  it  when  we  are  told 
that  the  colonies  must  agree  not  to  start  any  new  industries  without 
our  permission — a  condition  which  would  be  destructive  of  colonial 
fiscal  and  industrial  freedom,  and  which,  therefore,  brings  the  whole 
scafifolding  of  policy  to  the  ground.  I  will  not,  therefore,  to-night 
enter  upon  the  argument  as  to  this  larger  scheme,  I  shall  pass  on  to 
other  subjects  upon  which  I  have  some  words  to  say.  People  will 
say — they  are,  indeed,  already  saying — "  Are  you,  then,  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  with  the  standard  of  well-bein^ 
among  the  people?  Here  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  vigorously  advocating 
Protection,  and  putting  everything  else  aside  for  it ;  here  is  Mr. 
Balfour  lagging,  and  limping  lamely  after  him  along  the  same  path — 
tariffs  are  to  them  the  divine  remedy  for  the  woes  that  afflict  society.  If 
you  Liberals,''  it  may  be  said,  "  reject  their  remedy,  have  you  any 
remedy  of  your  own,  or  do  you  think  no  remedy  is  required  V  I 
answer,  "  No,  sir,  emphatically  no,  we  are  not  content.  We  do  not 
put  forward  Free  Trade  as  being  in  itself  a  full  remedy."  Because  we 
are  satisfied  with  Free  Trade  and  with  the  increase  in  our  collective 
wealth  that  has  accompanied  it,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are 
not  as  determined  as  ever  to  deal  with  the  impediments  to  the  whole- 
some distribution  of  wealth,  whether  they  arise  from  bad  laws,  bad 
customs,  bad  institutions,  bad  social  conditions,  or  from  careless  and 
extravagant  administration.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  these  so-called 
tariff  reformers  on  their  own  ground.  We  charge  them  with  bein<^ 
bad  stewards  of  the  industrial  resources  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
Empire.  We  say  they  have  damaged  the  credit  and  diminished  the 
trading  power  and  weakened  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

The  Groundwork  of  Two  Policies. 

Take  finance  and  expenditure.  They  have  added  160  millions  to 
the  public  debt  and  45  millions  a  year  to  our  normal  peace  expenditure. 
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In  times  of  peace  they  keep  us  on  a  footing  of  war.  The  very  taxes- 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  play  at  pitch  and  toss  with  are  war 
taxes  which  are  bound  to  be  taken  off  in  times  of  peace.  The  Liberal 
party  stands  for  economy.  We  wish  to  help  trade  by  lifting  the  burdens 
which  it  has  to  carry,  whereas  the  tariff  reformers  are  for  piling  oa 
fresh  burdens.  Call  this  a  negative  policy  if  you  like,  but  which  is 
the  better  policy — a  policy  that  imposes  fresh  millions,  untold  millions 
it  may  be,  of  taxation  on  industry  and  wages,  or  a  policy  for  turning 
I  some  of  the  millions  now  wasted  into  profitable  productive  industry  ? 

Supposing  the  45  millions  of  taxation  which  the  45  millions  of  addi- 
tional expenditure  have  necessitated  had  not  been  imposed,  every 
family  would  have  had  something  like  £5  more  to  spend,  which  is  now 
mopped  up  by  the  State.  Would  not  that  be  better  for  the  community 
than  the  extra  farthing  or  2^d.,  or  whatever  it  ma.j  have  been  which 
the  great  fiscal  juggler  promises  if  you  will  only  allow  him  to  tax 
your  food  ?  Well,  here  is  one  evil,  at  any  rate,  and  there  is  its. 
remedy. 

The  Defects  of  our  Land  Laws. 

I 

i  But  let  us  pass  on.      Gentlemen,    Protection    is  not  confined   to* 

I  foreign  trade  and  to  seaports.     It  has  its  relics  all  over  the  country. 

Our  land  system  is  not  a  perfect  one.  It  is  based  on  privilege,  and 
the  landlords  who  are  applauding  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  flocking  to- 
his  platforms  are  wise  in  their  generation,  for  they  realise  that  his 
policy  will  entrench  them  more  strongly  than  ever.  We  say  that 
land — or  gather  the  value  that  the  community  by  its  aggregation^  by 
its  industry,  by  its  enterprise,  by  its  public  improvements  has  given 
to  land — must  be  made  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  now 
thrown  upon  industry.  Our  present  land  laws  cause  a  greater  drag 
upon  trade  and  are  a  gi  eater  peril  to  the  standard  of  living  than 
all  the  tariffs  of  Germany  and  of  America,  and  even  of  our  own 
Colonies.  We  have  got  to  set  before  us,  in  regard  to  the  housing 
question,  the  same  ideals  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  in  view  when  he  was 
dealing  with  the  food  of  the  people.  We  do  not  promise  two  pigs 
where  there  was  only  one  before ;  we  do  not  tell  you  to  give  up  beef 
and  take  to  bacon  ;  we  do  not  recommend  a  diet  of  untaxed  maize 
such  as  is  common  in  congested  Connemara,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  promise  you  untaxed  houses  within  a  few  years ;  but  we  do 
believe  that,  even  with  a  moderate  application  of  the  principle  of 
land  value  taxation  something  appreciable  might  be  done  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  house  rent,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  crowding,  and  to. 
relieve  the  pressure  on  trade  and  manufactures* 
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Education. 

Well^  agam,  if  the  Governmeat  are  so  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of 
trade,  why  have  they  neglected  education — worse  than  neglected  it  ? 
If  I  may  use  what  perhaps  you  will  think  rather  a  strong  word  — but 
still  I  do  not  know  any  that  better  expresses  the  fact — they  have 
bedevilled  education.  Well,  does  not  this  aflfect  trade  ?  Nothing  enters 
more  than  brains  into  a  nation's  commercial  standing  and  equipment. 
With  regard  to  our  foreign  trade,  I  would  say  this,  that  if  tanffs  have 
slain  their  tens,  a  lack  of  proper  education  has  slain  its  thousands.  We 
have  great  activity  just  now  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  New 
universities  and  technical  colleges  are  being  erected  at  great  expense, 
secondary  schools  in  all  quarters  of  the  country.  Nothing  better  could 
be  done,  the  movement  deserves  all  the  support  that  it  can  gain.  Bat 
there  are  two  prime  conditions  to  its  success.  The  first  is  that  the  whole 
community  should  be  interested  and  sympathetic  with  your  system 
of  education.  And  the  second  is  that  you  should  get  for  your  own 
•children  a  solid  elementary  education,  without  which  basis  all  your 
colleges  and  universities  will  do  you  no  good.  Well,  what  have  the 
■Government  done  ?  They  have  so  contrived  it  that  half  the  community 
are  suspicious  and  estranged  from  their  educational  system.  We  see 
week  after  week  and  day  after  day  cases  where  some  of  the  most  law- 
abiding  men  among  us  are  content  to  suffer  penalties  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  ignominies  because  they  refuse  to  contribute  to  a  system 
which  hurts  their  consciences.  Now,  look  you  here,  ladies  and  gentle 
men,  what  is  this  but  Protection  again — the  protection  of  sectarianism, 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  a  privileged  Church — (A  VoiCB : 
Priestcraft)^ — and  of  priestcraft,  if  you  like  ?  One  of  the  first 
duties  lying  upon  the  Liberal  party  is  to  recreate  as  well  as  may  be, 
ftfter  all  that  has  happened,  a  really  national  system  under  full  public 
control ;  to  enlarge,  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  interests,  the 
Opportunities  of  intellectual  development. 

Licensing-  Reform. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  the  next  question  affecting 
our  national  trade  and  prosperity  in  which  the  hand  of  the  reformer 
is  required  ?  I  say  what  is  the  next ;  I  might  better  have  put  it  first. 
Ts  trade  not  injuriously  affected  by  our  licensing  laws?  Is 
drunkenness  not  a  drag  upon  prosperity?  But  here  again  we  find 
these  tariffmongers  among  the  very  stoutest  defenders  of  privil^je 
and  monopoly.  Our  Liberal  idea  is  to  place  the  power  of  licensing — 
a  power  which  affects  the  daily  interests  and  the  domestic  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  humblest  classes  among  us — ^to  place  that  in  the  hands 
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of  the  people  themselves,  to  be  exercised  with  all  proper  consideration 
and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  hardship,  as  all  Englishmen  would  wish 
it  to  be  exercised.  But  the  Prime  Minister,  who  wants  to  retaliate 
upon  other  countries  and  do  all  sorts  of  strange  things  in  order  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  population,  is  not  content  to  leave,  in  this 
matter  of  licensing,  even  the  very  moderate  amount  of  power,  of 
popular  power — if  it  can  be  called  popular — which  at  present  exists, 
and  he  has  publicly  announced — and  even  ostentatiously  announced — 
not  without  an  eye  upon  electioneering  interests — that  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates — not  a  very  rash  and  revolutionary  body  after  all — 
must  be  curtailed  in  the  interest  of  the  trade.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
purposes,  no  doubt,  for  which  his  moulted  Ministry  is  to  deck  its 
feathers  and  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  month  or  two. 
This  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  go  through  this 
performance.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  it  not  an  extraordinarily 
enlightening  coincidence  that  we  have  here,  again  repeated,  Protection 
of  a  class  and  of  an  individual  interest,  at  the  cost  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  at  large. 

Trade  Union  Law. 

My  last  instance  of  the  benefit  of  the  freedom  that  may  with 
advantage  be  given  to  industry  I  find  in  the  state  of  the  law  regarding 
combination.  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  with  great  effusiveness  of  his 
confidence  in  the  working-man.  If  he  and  the  Government  he  still 
represents  are  so  anxious  to  protect  the  workman,  it  must  be  because 
they  think  the  workman  is  unable  to  protect  himself.  For  they  have 
not  raised  a  finger  to  restore  the  law  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be 
when  it  was  passed,  to  give  the  working  man  the  power  which  was 
necessary  for  his  own  protection.  They  have  indeed  appointed  a  Royal 
Commission  on  which  there  are  some  excellent  men,  but  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  no  single  body  of  organised  labour  thinks  it  consistent 
with  its  self-respect  to  appear  before  it.  Then  Mr.  Shackleton,  a  man 
not  unknown  in  Lancashire,  brought  in  a  Bill  for  legalising  picketing 
and  placing  the  law  as  it  was  intended  to  be  when  it  was  passed. 
They  opposed  that  Bill.  Now  what  do  the  people  of  this  country 
wish  to  see  in  this  matter  ?  They  do  not  wish  to  see  either  workman 
or  master  have  any  privilege  the  one  over  the  other — no  privilege,  no 
immunity  for  the  one  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  other.  But  they  do 
wish  to  see  equal  powers  for  both,  and  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
secure.  I  see  it  sometimes  said  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  trade- 
unionist,  who  is  protected  by  law,  to  oppose  tariff  protection.  Idle 
indeed  is  the  taunt.     It  is  a  mere  confusion  of  language  to  use  the 
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same  term  to  two  entirely  opposite  things — to  tariflF  protection,  which 
bleeds  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  to  trade-unionism, 
which  seeks  by  combination  to  secure  for  workmen  fair  wages  and 
decent  conditions  of  employment. 

Diverting  the  Attention  of  the  Country. 

Well,  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  I  have 
adduced  a  round  half  dozen  of  lines  of  reform,  each  of  which 
would  give  freer  course  and  fresh  stimulus  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. What  I  would  say  to  this  nervous  Government,  quaking 
for  the  future  of  our  trade,  is  this  :  "  These  are  the  things  ye  ought 
to  have  done,"  and  at  the  same  time,  "Leave  your  other  things 
undone."  But  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  not  opened  this  tariff 
crusade  for  the  very  purpose  of  diverting  the  nation's  attention  from 
their  own  failure  to  deal  with  these  great  questions,  from  their 
blunders  and  follies  in  the  war,  and  from  their  extravagance  in 
administration.  You  in  Lancashire,  at  least,  will  know  that  it  is  not 
by  artificial  means,  such  as  tinkering  with  tariffs,  that  your  pros- 
perity will  be  benefited.  It  is  by  increasing  the  well-being,  the 
wealth,  the  intelligence  both  of  master  and  of  man,  of  all  engaged  in 
the  industries  which  prevail  among  you.  You  are  not  going  to  risk 
damage  to  your  great  industry. 

Words  of  Counsel. 
I  have  some  words  here  which  I  have  reserved  to  the  very  close  of 
my  remarks  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  them.  They  are  words 
which  were  used  by  a  friend  of  my  own,  Mr.  Macara,  the  president  of 
the  Cotton  Employers'  Association.  He  says  :  "  Broadly  it  may,  I 
think,  be  taken  that  intelligent  and  fostering  legislation,  harmonious 
relationship  between  capital  and  labour,  enterprise  to  secure  a  plenty - 
ful  supply  of  raw  material,  energy,  ability,  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
both  employers  and  workpeople,  and  economy  in  the  cost  of  production 
— these  are  the  main  factors  that  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  the  world's  trade  in  cotton  goods.  I  venture  to  express 
the  opinion,  at  all  events,  that  these  conditions  form  the  most  secore 
basis  any  great  industry  could  rest  upon  which  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  trade  for  80  per  cent,  of  its  employment."  With  these  words 
I  cease.  Let  these  words  of  wisdom,  of  sane  confidence,  and  of  high 
patriotism — and,  I  will  add,  of  pluck  and  courage — keep  ringing  in 
your  ears. 
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Mr.  Asquith  said\  Lord  Durham,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  warmth  ot  your  greeting,  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  to  me  an  intense  gratification  to  see  gathered  here 
such  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  Liberalism  of  Tyneside.  We  are  met,  as  I  understand,  not 
primarily  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  political  demonstration, 
though  they  will  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  but  we  are  met  to  take 
our  share  in  the  defence  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  vital 
to  our  national  prosperity  and  our  imperial  union  ;  principles  which 
have  been  suddenly  attacked — I  say  suddenly,  because  a  year  ago 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  — suddenly  attacked,  I  say,  by  a  powerful  and  formid- 
able statesman,  while  the  Government  of  the  day  surveys  his 
operations  not  merely  with  benevolent  neutrality,  but  with  undis- 
guised sympathy,  and  do  not  conceal  from  us  their  intention,  if 
the  assault  should  turn  out  to  be  successful,  and  the  stronghold 
should  fall,  of  joining  hands  in  the  hour  of  triumph  with  the 
attacking  force,  and  sharing  with  it  in  the  glory,  and,  I  suppose, 
in  the  spoils  of  victory.  It  is  at  first  sight  a  paradox  and  a 
novelty  that  we  of  the  Liberal  party  should  be  upon  the  defensive, 
while  our  opponents  are  for  the  moment  the  advocates  of  move- 
ment. But,  remember,  movement  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  move- 
ment forwards,  and  there  is  movement  backwards,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  that  Liberals  were  ever  better  employed 
than  in  resisting,  with  every  means  at  our  disposal,  this  attempt 
to  drag  our  country  back  into  the  dangers  and  errors  of  a 
discredited  past. 

The  Foundation  of  the  New  Policy. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  occupy  a  little  of  your 
time  this  afternoon  by  an  examination — a  reasoned  examination — 
of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  this  new  departure 


in  the  direction  of  what  I  believe  to  be  old  fallacies.     Let  me  warn 
you  in  advance  that  the  road  in  some  parts,  owing^  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  is  a  little  steep  and  rugged  ;  it  is  entirely  uncarpeted 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;    and  I  must,  therefore,  appeal  in  a 
special  measure — I  am   sure   not  in  vain — to  your  patience  and 
indulgence.      More  than  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Chamberlain  formu- 
lated at  Glasgow  the  main  articles  of  this  new  creed  of  Protection 
up-to-date.     He  has  favoured  you  at  Newcastle,  this  week,  with  a 
second  and  revised  version,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  with 
some  very  significant  omissions,  but  substantially,  and,  in  its  main 
features,  unchanged.     Gentlemen,  what  are  these  main  features  ? 
What    are    the    assumptions    which   underlie    this    new    policy, 
and     which,     if    they    can     be     shown     to     be    untrue,     must 
bring  down  with  them  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground  ?     Let 
me  state  them  as  fairly  and  as  tersely  as  I   can.     In   the  first 
place,  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  that  during  the  last  thirty  years — 
quoting  his  Newcastle  words — "our  general,  our  export  trade  *' — 
observe,  in  passing,  he  uses  the  two  terms  as  if  synonymous — ^has 
remained  practically  stagnant ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  an  alarming  influx  of  foreign  manufactures.     Secondly,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  tells  you  that  in  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  our 
Colonial  markets,  both  as  sources  of  our  supply  and  as  places  for 
the  disposal  of  our  own  goods,  is  to  be  found  the  only  remedy,  it 
being  assumed — that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter — that  the 
Colonies  are  prepared  to  give  us  preferential  treatment     Lastly* 
Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  it  is  both  practicable  and  expedient  to 
bring  about  the  result  by  taxing  foreign  food  and  manufactures, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  sugar  and 
tea,  to  secure  that  no  British  citizen  shall  be  a  farthing  worse 
off.     These,  I  think,  are  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  new- 
policy.     I  propose  to  traverse  them  all. 

Protectionist  Arithmetic. 

May  I  remark  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  curious  view — - 
which  I  think  is  singular  to  himself — of  the  part  which  figures 
ought  to  play  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind?  He  said  at  New^ 
castle,  ''No  one  denies  my  facts;  all  they  can  do  is  to  quarrel 
over  my  figures."  To  me,  I  confess,  the  distinction  between 
facts  and  figures,  in  a  connection  of  this  kind,  is  entirely  a 
novel  one.  For  instance,  when  the  question  is,  as  it  is,  whether 
our  trade  during  a  certain  period  of  time  has  increased  or 
decreased  or  remained  stationary,  there,  surely,  you  have  an  aritlw^ 


metical  problem  which  can  be  determined,  and  determined  only, 
by  the  evidence  of  figures.  Or,  take  a  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  at  Newcastle  that  when  he  has 
removed  three-quarters  of  the  duty  on  tea,  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
as  much  for  a  penny  as  you  could  previously  buy  for  twopence.  Great, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  marvels,  magic  are  the  miracles,  of 
Protectionist  arithmetic.  Why,  by  removing  a  portion,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  duty,  the  selling  price  of  a  commodity  like  tea  should 
be  reduced  one-half,  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
explain.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that> 
while  facts  are  facts,  figures  are  not  facts,  but  only  illustrations 
With  this  preliminary  caution,  let  me  proceed  for  a  few  moment 
to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 

The  "  Stagnancy "  of  British  Trade. 

First,  our  "general  trade,"  he  tells  us,  has  remained  stagnant  for 
thirty  years.  A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  enunciated  this 
proposition  at  Glasgow  I  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  in  using  general  and  export  trade  as  though  they 
were  convertible  terms,  Mr.  Chamberlain  entirely  ignores 
the  whole  of  our  home  trade,  which,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  measured  by  the  statistics  of  wages, 
is  from  five  to  six  times  greater  than  our  export  trade.  I 
further  pointed  out  that,  judged  by  any  indication  you 
like  to  take,  this  home  trade  has  been  steadily  growing. 
Look  at  the  Income-tax  returns,  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks, 
the  accumulation  of  capital ;  look  at  the  rate  of  wages  ;  look  at 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  sovereign.  Judged  by  any  one  of  these 
tests,  you  have  all  the  indications  of  steady  and  continuous 
progress.  Let  me  give  you  two  additional  figures.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  our  agricultural  population,  though  let  me  say 
parenthetically  that  the  way  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  land, 
which  we  all  desire  if  we  could  find  it,  is  not  to  revive  the 
state  of  things  that  prevailed  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
when  the  agricultural  labourer  had  to  work  for  7s.  a  week. 

Two  Typical  Domestic  Industries. 

But,  if  you  take  two  of  the  largest  industries  concerned  in 
our  home  trade,  you  will  find  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  I  uttered  a  few  days  ago.  Take  the 'building 
trade,  which  is  purely  a  domestic  trade.     Thirty  years  ago  the 


number  of  persons  employed  was  580,000  ;  in  1901  it  was  940,000. 
Take,  again,  another  trade  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
by  the  Chairman,  and  of  which  you  have  a  peculiar  and  intimate 
knowledge,  I  mean  the  coal  trade.  That  trade  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  domestic  trade,  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  your  coal  production — not,  at  the  outside, 
more  than  one  third — that  you  export.  In  187 1,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  coal  mining  was  315,000;  in  1900,  it  was 
650,000.  So  that,  taking  two  typical  domestic  industries, 
I  show  you  in  one  case  a  growth  of  60  per  cent. ,  and  in  another 
more  than  100  per  cent. — I  need  not  say  to  you  outstripping  enor- 
mously the  normal  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country. 
These  are  facts  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  and, 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  fair-minded  controversialist  when  you 
are  discussing  the  question  of  the  trade  of  the  country  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

Protectionist  Countries. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  points  to  the  prosperity  of  Protectionist 
countries,  which  he  says  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  own. 
He  admits  that  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States  are  excep- 
tional. He  does  not  go  into  the  case  of  Germany — I  wish  he 
would — I  wish  •  he  would  tell  us  by  applying  what  test — ^the 
comfort  of  the  people,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  hours  of  work,  the  average  standard  of  life — ^he  makes 
out  that  the  Protectionist  population  of  Germany  is  a  more 
favoured  one  than  the  Free  Trade  population  of  this  country. 
But,  since  he  was  at  Glasgow,  in  the  interval  between  Glasgow 
and  Newcastle,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  discovered  another 
Protectionist  paradise.  It  is  Sweden.  Now,  as  regards  that, 
only  two  days  ago,  I  was  turning  over  the  consular  report  for  last 
year  from  Gothenburg,  and  a  more  doleful  piece  of  reading  I 
have  rarely  come  across  for  years.  And,  only  yesterday,  I 
expect  some  of  you  saw  it  in  the  papers,  there  was  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  speak,  Mr.  Bayley,  who  employs  labour 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Sweden.  It  was  a  most  stgnificaot 
story.  He  said  they  began  in  Sweden  with  a  small  import 
duty  on  maize,  with  the  result  that  their  trade  in  bacon, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  valuable  one,  was  taken  mmaj 
from  them  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  feeding  pigs,  by  Ftm» 
trading  Denmark,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  av 
cost  of  living  in  Sweden  had  risen  20  per  cent.  Emig 
increased  in  the  same  time  50  per  cent.  ;  and,  as  regmrdnr^ 


Mr.  Bailey  tells  us  that  he,  employing  the  same  class  of  labour  to 
do  the  same  class  of  work,  pays  40  per  cent,  less  wages  in  Sweden 
than  in  London.  I  don't  think  the  example  of  Sweden  is 
one  likely  to  encourage  the  working  classes  of  this  country  to 
change  their  fiscal  system. 

British  Shipping. 

Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  trade  has  been  stagnant  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  I  have  said  that  if  you  confine  yourself 
to  our  exports  over-sea  alone,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  dimensions, 
and,  therefore,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  growth  or  diminution  of 
our  trade,  by  looking  at  the  exportation  of  goods  alone.  We  do 
for  foreign  countries  in  the  way  of  trade  a  great  deal  more 
than  sending  manufactures  to  them.  We  perform  for  them  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  of  all  commercial  services — we  do  the 
carrying  of  their  goods  backwards  and  forwards  over  sea.  And 
the  Board  of  Trade  estimate  is  that  the  annual  value  to  this 
country  of  the  carrying  services  we  render  amounts  to  90  millions. 
Those  90  millions  ought  to  be  added  to  your  exports  if  you  are 
to  form  any  fair  judgment  of  what  they  amount  to.  This  is  not 
the  academic  view  of  a  recluse  or  an  economist.  Take  the 
case  of  the  only  mercantile  country  into  whose  trade  this 
element  of  sea-carriage  enters  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  as  ours.  Take  Norway,  which  has  a  large  mercantile 
marine.  You  find  in  Norway,  if  you  study  the  returns,  exactly  the 
same  phenomena,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  here.  The  imports 
for  each  year  seem  largely  to  exceed  the  exports.  Why  is  that  ? 
Because  Norway  is  receiving,  just  as  we  receive,  payment  for  the 
service  of  her  mercantile  marine.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Their  mercantile  marine  has  dwindled 
until  it  is  only  a  half  of  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  What  is 
the  result  ?  Other  nations  have  to  do  their  sea-carriage  for  them, 
we  in  particular,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  their 
exports  exceed  the  imports,  because  they  have  to  pay  in  the  form 
of  exports  to  us  for  carrying  their  goods  over  the  sea.  I  say 
you  cannot  leave  out  of  account  this  90  million  sterling.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  never  refers  to  it  at  all.  But,  what  is  still  more 
important,  and  it  is  a  steadily  growing  amount,  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  thirty  years  with  which  we  are  dealing,  our  tonnage 
of  ships  has  increased  by  100  per  cent.  It  has  increased  from 
something  like  five  to  ten  millions  of  tons,  and  in  proportion  to 
that  increase  in  the  amount  of  shipping  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  tra '  ^         *  '^  ^ot  really  to  labour  a  point 
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like  this  on  Tyneside,  but  I  should  like  to  emphasise  what  Lord 
Durham  has  said,  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  in  this  place  have  said  nothing  about  coal-mining  or 
shipping. 

Tyneside. 

I  would  like  to  put  figures  before  you  regarding  Tyneside  itself. 
This  is  a  question  that  affects  you,  and  affects  you  peculiarly. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  have  been  able  to  get  one  or 
two  facts  about  the  progress  of  things  on  Tyneside  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  population  has  risen  during  that  time  60  per 
cent.,  enormously  in  excess  of  the  general  rate  in  the  country; 
you  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  centres  in  the 
world  ;  you  are,  I  believe,  the  greatest  centre  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  told  the  cheapest,  for  repairing  ships  ;  and  the  tonnage  cleared 
in  the  Tyne  has  risen  between  1870  and  1900  from  4,500,000  to 
8,000,000,  or  nearly  100  per  cent.  Is  it  not  a  very  odd  thing  for  a 
great  statesman  to  come  to  Tyneside  to  utter  a  jeremiad  over  the 
decay  of  British  trade,  to  ignore  entirely  the  very  industry  which, 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  making  on  your  banks  such 
gigantic  strides  ?  Well,  now,  these  two  criticisms  remain,  as 
I  say,  entirely  unanswered. 

^  The  Year  1872. 

The  third,  Mr.  Chamberlain  attempts  to  deal  with.  I  was  bold 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  a  person 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  to  take  as  the  starting-point  of 
comparison  the  year  1872.  I  meant,  of  course,  not  morally 
unpardonable,  but  unpardonable  from  the  standard  of  intellectual 
integrity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  1872  was  a  booming  year,  and 
he  compares  that  booming  year  with  1902,  which,  he  says,  was 
also  a  booming  year.  It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  find  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  of  stagnant  trade  you  have  got  to  a  booming  year. 
It  is  still  more  satisfactory  for  us  in  these  days  of  our  fiscal  decay 
to  know  that  the  year  1903  shows  vastly  improved  results  even 
over  the  booming  year  1902.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  my 
objection  to  1872  is  not  that  it  was  a  booming  year,  but  that  it 
was  a  year  of  artificially  inflated  prices,  as  was  1873,  with  the 
causes  of  which  the  economist  is  familiar,  mainly  the  Franco- 
German  War.  If  you  were  to  figure  out  the  exports  of  1902 
at  the  price  of  1872,  you  will  find  they  work  out  at  an  increase  of 
the  export  trade  between  the  two  years  of  something  like  1 50  or 

160  millions.     Therefore,  it  is  obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  that  187a 
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was  absolutely  a  misleading  year.  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to 
dimly  recognise  that  when  he  says  jauntily  he  will  take  any  other 
year.  But  does  he?  With  great  appearance  of  argumentative 
generosity  he  takes  a  period  of  five  years.  He  takes  from  1871 
to  1875  ^  ^  starting-point,  and  1896  to  1900  as  the  terminus  at 
the  other  end.  Why,  I  wonder  ?  You  have  been  told  1872  is  a 
misleading  year  for  comparison  ;  then  why  substitute  for  it  a  period 
of  five  years  which  includes  1872  and  1873,  which  is  still  more 
misleading  ? 

An  Unpardonable  Error. 
It  is  easy  to  work  out  sums  in  that  way.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  first  period  the  exports  were  valued  at  215  millions,  and  in  the 
second  period  at  209  millions,  and  we  have  lost  6  millions  sterling. 
But  I  could  do  sums  like  that  too.  I  will  give  you  another  sum 
which  is,  I  think,  very  much  more  trustworthy.  Instead  of  the 
five  years  ending  1875,  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  years  ending  1870,  a  normal 
period  of  uninfiated  prices,  and  how  does  it  work  out  ?  172  millions 
as  against  209  millions,  a  gain  of  37  millions  instead  of  a  loss  of 
6  millions.  Or,  if  you  take  the  five  years  ending  1902,  the  compari- 
son would  be  between  172  millions  and  217  millions,  a  net  annual 
gain  of  45  millions  sterling. 

An  Absurd  "  Reductio  ad  Absurdum.'' 
Mr.  Chamberlain  counters  upon  me  by  saying  I  have  made  a 
gigantic  mistake.  What  is  it?  It  consists  apparently  in  this, 
that  I  said  in  calculating  the  volume  and  profitableness  of  our  over- 
sea trade  you  should  take  into  account  the  imports  as  well  as  the 
exports.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  indulges  in  a  reductio  adabsurdum, 
which  is  a  dangerous  logical  process,  because  the  absurdity  is 
apt  to  recoil  on  the  reducer.  He  says — and  this  is  a  pretty  story 
— the  imports  and  exports  together  are  806  millions,  of  which  the 
imports  are  528  millions.  Then  he  imagines  a  sudden  catastrophe, 
wherein  every  mill  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  furnaces 
all  blown  out,  even  the  blacksmiths'  shops  silent.  What  would 
happen?  We  should,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  still  have  the 
imports  as  now  of  528  millions,  although  we  should  be  export- 
ing nothing,  and  we  should  also  have  to  import  all  that  is 
at  present  supplied  by  home  production,  and  our  imports  would  rise 
to  1,900  millions,  which  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  our  pre- 
sent %o6  millions  of  exports  and  imports  combined.  One  does  not 
know  where  to  begin.  It  is  perfectly  true,  in  the  impossible  case  of 
the  country  being  reduced  to  a  suddc  '    *     '  *  *       '-^lysis,  that  the 
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nation  might  go  on  for  a  short  time  living  on  the  resources  it  had 
accumulated  and  importing  capital  it  had  invested  in  foreign 
countries ;  but  that  would  soon  be  over,  and  after  that  how  is  it 
going  to  get  its  1,900  millions  of  imports  ?  Who  is  going  to  send 
them  here  ?  For  what  are  they  going  to  send  them  here  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seems  to  imagine  that  a  vast  community  of  40  millions 
of  people  can  go  on  living  indefinitely  on  a  gigantic  system  of 
international  outdoor  relief.  Surely,  he  ought  to  leave  imagina- 
tions of  that  kind  to  economists  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
who,  apparently,  can  only  account  for  the  steady  and  continuous 
increase  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  by  the  hypothesis  that  we 
are  permanently  living  on  our  credit. 

Bugbear  No.  i. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  very  root  of  this  matter,  because  here 
involved  in  this  proposition  you  come  across  the  two  great  bugbears 
of  the  new  Protectionist.  What  are  they  ?  The  first  is  the  supposed 
decline  of  our  export  trade,  and  the  second  is  the  increase  of  our 
foreign  imported  manufactures.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
wherever  you  come  across  the  Protectionist,  in  the  street  or 
wherever  it  .may  be,  these  are  the  two  points  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  meet  you.  Let  me  examine  them  both.  First, 
the  supposed  decline  of  our  export  trade.  As  I  have  shown,  it  is 
not  a  ^act,  if  figures  and  facts  can  be  taken  for  this  purpose 
as  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  our  export  trade 
is  declining  or  is  even  stagnant.  It  is  making  very  substantial 
and  very  satisfactory  progress — I  am  speaking  of  it  as  a  whole. 
The  only  way  in  which  with  any  plausibility  the  proposition  can 
be  made  out  is  by  omitting  our  exports  of  coal. 

The  Case  of  Coal. 

Now,  just  let  me  take  the  case  of  coal.  A  very  interesting 
paper  has  been  published  this  week  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
subject.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902 
was  227  millions  of  tons.  It  is  one-third  of  the  whole  world's 
production.  Sixty  millions  of  that  we  exported,  and  the  balance, 
between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters,  was  retained  for  home 
consumption.  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  many  men  much  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  talk  about  this  thing; 
but  I  say  that,  of  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  something 
like  80  per  cent,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  labour.  Is  there  any 
other  manufacture  into  which  labour  enters  in  a  larger  d^ree  into 
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value  than  in  the  case  of  coal  ?  And  what  is  the  destination  of 
the  coal  that  we  export  ?  Some,  I  believe,  think — Mr.  Balfour 
seems  to  think — that  it  goes  mainly  to  feed  the  forges  of  our 
foreign  rivals.  That  is  not  the  case.  You  know  better  than  that. 
You  know  that  a  very  large  part — some  people  estimate  it  as  high 
as  one  half — of  the  whole  of  our  export  coal  goes  for  the  purposes 
of  our  own  mercantile  marine.  It  is  exported  to  enable  British 
steamships  to  do  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  from  one 
port  to  another.  And,  as  my  friend  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  has 
pointed  out — and  he  is  a  great  expert  upon  this  matter — if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  fill  our  ships  with  this  exported 
coal  upon  their  outward  journey  any  homeward  cargo  that  was 
brought  back  at  all  must  be  brought  back  at  a  much  higher  rate 
of  freight ;  so  that,  whatever  test  you  apply,  I  submit  to  you  that 
coal  ought  to  be  included  amongst  our  exported  manufactures. 

Trades  Injured  by  Tariffs. 

I  do  not  deny — no  Free  Trader  denies — that  Protectionist 
Tariffs  are  a  hindrance  to  the  natural  extension  and  distribution 
of  the  world's  industry.  They  involve,  they  may  involve,  particular 
trades  which  are  especially  aimed  at  by  them  in  loss,  and  even 
under  conceivable  circumstances  in  decay,  though  I  venture  to  say 
here — and  I  hope  my  challenge  will  be  taken  up — that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  at  least,  where  you  can  show  an  industry  in  this 
country  which  used  to  export  larjgcely  and  now  exports  little  or  not 
at  all,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  operal  ion 
of  hostile  tariffs  as  in  other  causes,  such  as  their  defective  methods 
of  production  and  want  of  adaptiveness.  We  have  often  had 
trotted  out  on  Protectionist  platforms  and  in  Protectionist  news- 
papers the  case  of  the  tin-plate  trade — a  very  good  illustration  too. 
The  tin-plate  trade  in  South  Wales  was  very  severely  struck  by  the 
McKinley  Tariff  in  the  United  States,  because  the  people  there, being 
then  our  piincipal  market,  were  foolish  enough  to  enhance  the  cost 
of  tin  plates  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
class,  the  producers,  in  their  own  country.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
tin-plate  people,  in  consonance  with  the  best  traditions  of  British 
industry,  instead  of  treating  their  trade  as  dead  and  buried,  and 
writing  its  epitaph,  looked  out  for  new  fields  and  new  markets, 
and  they  have  got  them  ;  and,  though  even  now  the  export  is  not  so 
great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the  leeway  is  rapidly  being  made 
up,  and  that  trade,  partly  through  the  enterprise  of  thost 
engaged  in  it  and  partly  through  the    additional   skill    imporln' 
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into  its  processes)  has  once  more  recovered  its  position  as  amongst 
the  great  export  trades  of  the  country. 

The  Whole  Gospel  of  Retaliation. 

Before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  about  that,  let  me  just  say 
these  two  things.  Such  decline  as  there  has  been  in  certain 
branches  of  our  export  trade  was,  whether  you  had  Protection  or 
not  in  foreign  countries,  to  a  great  extent  inevitable,  because 
conntries  like  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  admits,  were  in  an  inferior  industrial  condition,  were 
bound,  as  time  went  on,  to  develop  their  resources  and  provide  with 
their  own  manufactures  what  was  needed  for  their  own  domestic 
consumption.  My  second  remark  is  this.  The  remedy  which  you 
hear  so  much  about,  namely,  retaliation,  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  either  abso- 
lutely futile,  or  an  actual  aggravation  of  the  mischief  it  was 
designed  to  cure.  I  should  like  to  quote  one  passage  about  that 
from  a  book  which  we  are  all  reading,  the  life  of  a  great  man  by  a 
great  writer.  You  will  find  in  that  great  biography  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone this  passage,  which  describes  Mr.  Gladstone's  experience 
when  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  between  1841  and  1845.  He 
says  this :  '*  We  were  anxiously  and  eagerly  endeavouring  to 
make  tariff  treaties  with  many  foreign  countries,  France,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  and  the  state  of  our  tariff,  even  after  the  law  of  1842,  was 
then  such  as  to  supply  us  with  plenty  of  material  for  liberal  offers. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  failed  in  every  case.  I  doubt  whether 
we  advanced  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  by  a  single  inch."  That  is 
the  account  of  an  actual  attempt  to  do  what  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
indeed  Mr.  Balfour,  are  inviting  us  to  do — to  use  retaliation  as 
a  means  of  negotiation.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  another  reference 
to  this  policy  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Leeds  in  1881,  when  he  said, 
''  There  is  a  great  Christian  precept  that,  if  a  man  strikes  you  on 
one  cheek  you  should  turn  him  the  other.  But  the  Protectionist 
precept  is  this  :  that  if  somebody  smites  you  on  the  one  cheek  you 
should  smite  yourself  on  the  other."  That  is  in  a  nutshell  the 
whole  gospel  of  retaliation. 

Bugbear  No.  2. 

Now  let  me  come  for  one  moment  to  the  other  bugbear,  the 
increase  of  foreign  imports,  particularly  of  foreign  manufactures, 
into  this  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  that  in  thirty  years 
the  annual  imports  of  manufactures  which  could  just  as  well  have 
been  made  in  this  country  have  increased  by  86  millions.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  that  involves  a  loss  of  half,  of  43  millions,  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  in  wages.  Well,  when  one  reads  a  state- 
ment like  that,  one  does  not  know  where  one  is,  on  one*s  head  or 
one's  heels.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that 
this  86  millions  of  manufactures  could  be  just  as  well  made  here. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  things  which,  under  any  circumstances. 
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foreign  manufacturers  could  make  cheaper  and  better  than  we 
could  make  them  ourselves,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
Free  Trade  is  that  instead  of  having  to  make  these  things  ourselves 
which  other  people  can  make  better  for  us,  we  can  in  our  turn 
devote  ourselves  to  making  other  things  which  we  can  make  better 
than  they  can,  and  exchange  the  proceeds  one  against  the  other. 
In  the  next  place — it  is  a  familiar  criticism — a  very  large  proportion 
of  what  are  called  foreign  manufactures  are  only  manufactures  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  raw  material  in  the  intermediate  state. 
Something  has  been  done  to  them,  but  they  are  brought  here  in 
order  that  British  industry  may  exercise  other  processes  upon  them. 
Whether  it  comes  here  in  the  shape  of  hides  or  leather,  as  iron  ore 
or  pig-iron,  it  is  equally  available  as  material  upon  which  British 
material  and  British  labour  is  to  be  expended.  The  real  truth  is 
that,  while  there  is  undoubtedly  a  constant  redistribution  going  on 
as  between  different  industries,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in 
this  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  of  any  displacement  of 
British  capital  or  British  labour.  I  believe  there  are  many  men 
here  who  will  bear  me  out,  when  I  say  the  industry  of  this  country 
may  be  more  remuneratively  employed  in  performing  what  I  may 
call  the  higher  and  more  advanced  steps  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture than  in  performing  the  earlier  and  cruder  steps. 

Our  Excess  of  Imports. 

Our  annual  excess,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  imports 
over  exports  is  i6o  millions  sterling.  How  are  they  paid  for? 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  that  means  i,6oo  million  sterling.  Has 
that  all  been  supplied  to  us,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  seems  to  think, 
upon  credit  ?  It  has  been  received  in  payment  for  goods  supplied, 
for  services  rendered,  and  for  interest  due  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  So  far  from  the  86  millions,  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
shudders,  representing  a  loss  of  43  millions  in  wages  to  the 
British  workmen  every  halfpenny  of  it  represents  the  payment  for 
something  which  either  British  capital  has  invested,  or  which 
British  workmen  have  expended  their  industry  upon.  If 
any  other  view  were  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  is  that,  during  the  period  Mr.  Chamberlain  selects 
of  thirty  years,  pauperism  has  decreased  from  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while,  if  you  take  the 
five  years  ending  1897,  and  compare  them  with  the  five  years 
ending  1902,  you  will  find  that  the  unemployed,  so  far  as  Trade 
Loion  returns  go,  have  fallen  from  5*4  to  3*3  per  cent. 

The  10  Per  Cent  Tax. 
They  talk  about  putting  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  these  things. 
What  would  be  the  result?  I  can  tell  you  in  a  sentence.  If  the 
10  per  cent,  duty  excludes  the  foreign  goods  you  will  get  no 
revenue  from  your  tax.  That,  I  think,  is  plain.  If  it  does  not 
exclude  foreign  goods,  the  consumer  will  pay  more  in  the  shape 
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of  price  than  he   did  before,  and    to    that   extent    the    effective 
demand  for  other  goods  will  be  diminished. 

The  Colonial  "Offer." 

I  am  going  to  deal  very  briefly  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  second 
proposition.  At  Tynemouth  the  other  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred 
to  the  Canadian  preference,  the  offer  of  preference  by  South  Africa, 
and,  assuming  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  going  to  do 
the  same,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  Will  you  bear  in  mind  that  all 
this  has  been  done  without  any  return  ?  Is  it  not  a  mean  thing 
afterwards  to  say,  when  the  Colonists  come  and  ask  for  something 
in  return  '  You  are  asking  too  much '  ?  "  I  have  a  very  plain 
answer  to  that  question.  If  the  Colonists  were  asking — ^which  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  they  are ~ that  I  should  assent  to 
a  scheme  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  bread  and  meat  to 
every  household  in  Great  Britain  I  should  say  "  You  are  asking 
too  much." 

Colonial  Trade. 

I  will  not  go  in  detail  into  the  old  and  much  discussed  question  of 
Canadian  preference.  Only  a  year  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the 
Colonial  Premiers  that,  however  great  its  sentimental  value,  its 
substantial  results  had  been  altogether  disappointing.  The  facts 
have  not  changed,  certainly  the  figures  have  not,  between  that 
time  and  this.  In  the  five  years  of  this  preference,  English  imports 
into  Canada  increased  from  six  millions  to  nine  millions,  but  those 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  14  millions  to  22  millions. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  you  will  note,  does  not  suggest  that  the  Colonies 
are  going  to  let  us  compete  on  even  terms  with  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  he  tells  you  that  the  utmost  you  can  hope  for  at 
present  is  to  wrest  from  the  foreigner  the  26  millions  of  imports  he 
sends  into  our  Colonies,  and  out  of  that  26  millions  no  less  than 
16  is  trade  done  by  foreign  countries  with  Canada,  in  respect  to 
which  we  already  receive  a  preference  of  33  per  cent.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  watered  down  his  Glasgow  proposal  that  the  Colonies 
should  prevent  the  setting  up  of  new  industries  which  could  come 
into  competition  with  our  own — a  proposal  scouted  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire  as  soon  as  it 
was  uttered — to  one  that  they  should  not  be  "  encouraged  to  manu* 
facture  goods  for  which  they  have  no  natural  aptitude."  Well, 
that  is  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  If  you  had  Free  Trade,  not 
preferential  tariffs  between  the  Colonies  and  ourselves,  that  is 
exactly  what  would  happen.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
thinking  that  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  give  us  a  preference  that 
would  be  of  any  substantial  value  whatever  to  our  trade. 

Questions  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
One  word  and  one  word  only  as  to  his  third  proposition — the 
new  scheme  ot  taxation  under  which  nobody  is  to  be  a  fEuthiog 
worse  off  than  before.     Will  a  tax  upon  bread,  a  tax  upon  meat. 
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a  tax  upon  dairy  produce — will  it  or  will  it  not  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer ?  Lord  Goschen  has  shown  conclusively,  in  a  speech  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  no  serious  attempt  to  answer,  that  it  will 
and  that  it  must.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it,  implicitly  admits  that  it  does.  I  am 
going  to  put  these  two  questions  to  him,  which  I  hope  he  will 
oblige  me  by  answering.  If  the  taxation  does  not  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer why  does  he  exempt  maize  and  why  does  he  exempt  bacon  ? 
Now  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  the  reason,  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  told  us  why  he  has  dealt  with  these  commodities 
in  an  exceptional  way.  Maize,  he  says,  is  the  food  of  some  of  the 
poorest  of  our  people ;  bacon  is  a  staple  food  of  the  majority  of 
the  population.  But  if  the  consumer  does  not  pay,  if  the 
foreigner  pays,  why  should  not  the  foreigner  pay  on  what  is 
the  food  of  the  poorest  ?  That  is  my  first  question.  I  am  going 
to  put  him  another,  which  I  hope  he  will  also  answer  at  the  same 
time.  Why,  if  these  taxes  do  not  fall  on  the  consumer,  does  he 
take  credit  for  the  gain  which  will  accrue  to  the  consumer  when  he 
removes  the  tax  on  sugar  and  on  tea  ?  If  the  consumer  does  not 
pay  what  advantage  is  it  to  him  ? 

The  Two  Conferences. 

One  final  criticism  I  will  make  upon  the  scheme.  How  is  it 
going  to  be  set  upon  its  legs  and  brought  into  practical  action  ?  Mr, 
Chamberlain  told  us  at  Tynemouth,  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
process.  First  of  all,  there  is  to  be  a  gigantic  conference  of  all 
the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Capital  and  labour,  masters' 
federations  and  workmen's  unions,  every  rank  and  stage  in  the 
hierarchy  of  production,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  coal 
and  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  down  to  the  makers  of  thimbles  and 
the  stuffers  of  dolls.  They  are  all  to  come  together  through 
their  chosen  experts,  each  is  to  urge  the  interests  and  claims  of 
his  own  industry,  to  present  the  irreducible  mimimum  of  the 
preference  which  it  demands  or  will  accept.  Think  of  it ! 
Think  of  the  tumult  of  voices !  Think  of  the  jostling  of 
interests  !  Think  of  the  intriguing  and  the  lobbying  !  Think  of 
the  irresistible  temptation  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  this  or  that 
industry  every  form  of  social  or  political  influence  !  And  out  of 
all  this  tangle  and  rivalry,  out  of  this  confused  competitive  chaos, 
some  serene  and  impartial  power  is  to  evolve  a  tariff  which  will 
satisfy  everybody,  which  will  disappoint  nobody,  and  which  will 
establish  an  even  preference  for  all !  But,  gentlemen,  that  is 
only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Side  by  side  with  the  Conference  of 
Trade  you  must  have  a  Congress  of  the  Empire.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  all  must  be 
represented.  They  in  their  turn,  and  from  their  separate  points  of 
view,  are  to  elaborate  a  scheme  which  will  reconcile  the  divergent 
and  antagonistic  interests  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  They 
will  not  be  content  with  the  crude  proposals  of  Glasgow.     You 
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will  find,  as  I  have  proved  more  than  once,  what  neither  Mr. 
Chamberlain  nor  his  followers  have  attempted  to  answer ;  you 
will  find  you  cannot  make  an  approach  to  an  effective  and  equitable 
system  of  Preference  unless  you  tax  not  only  the  food,  but  the  raw 
materials,  from  foreign  countries. 

"Hands  Off!" 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  the  results  of  these  two  confabulations 
are  to  be  brought  together  for  final  harmony.  What  a  vista  of 
bickering  and  jealousy !  And  what  a  prospect  for  the  future  of 
mutual  misunderstanding  and  endless  series  of  demands  for  recon- 
sideration and  revision.  And  what  is  the  corpus  vile  upon  which 
this  gigantic  experiment  in  political  vivisection  is  to  be  tried  ?  It 
is  not  one  but  two  of  the  most  complex  and  delicate  organisms  in 
the  world — British  trade  and  the  British  Empire.  I  venture  to 
say  to  these  rash  practitioners,  not  only  in  your  name,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  in  the  name  of  the  country  and 
the  Empire,  "  Hands  off !  " 

Evils  Crying  Aloud  for  Redress. 

While  we  oppose  with  all  our  force  these  ill-considered  pro- 
posals, fallacious  as  we  believe  them  in  argument,  disastrous  in 
practice,  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  the  inertia  of  a  complacent  optimism.  We  Liberals 
do  not  deny,  we  assert,  not  for  the  first  nor  for  the  hundredth  time, 
that  both  in  the  industrial  and  social  spheres  there  are  evils  which 
cry  aloud  for  redress.  We  want  first  and  foremost  a  reconstruction 
of  our  educational  system  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  upon  a  just 
and  even  and  democratic  foundation,  and  adapted  in  all  its  stages 
to  the  requirements  of  our  trade,  our  country,  our  age.  We  want, 
further,  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the 
tenure  and  taxation  of  land,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
towns.  Above  all,  we  want  the  substitution  of  insight  and  fore- 
sight, of  prudence  and  economy,  for  waste,  for  rashness,  for 
blundering,  in  the  framing  and  conduct  of  our  national  policy. 
We  want  a  change,  both  in  spirit  and  in  method,  both  of 
measures  and  of  men.  In  a  word,  we  want  a  new  Parliament 
and  a  new  Government,  and  with  them  the  opening  of  a  new* 
chapter  in  the  fortunes  of  our  Empire. 


Prtetod  by  the  NattooAl  Pr«M  Agency,  Ltd.,  Whitelriwt  HoiMe,  LoimIoii,  B.C. 
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THE  WORK  OF  LIBERALISM  SINGE 
THE  REFORM  ACT,  1832-1902. 

I.— A  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Of  the  70  years  that  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  in  January,  1833^  40  have  been  years 
of  Liberal  Government,  and  30  of  Conservative  Government. 
'If  a  line  is  drawn  in  1886,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  proportion  is  still  more  striking, 
the  Liberal  years  numbering  36^,  the  Conservative  years  only 
16|.  It  may  thus  be  claimed  with  justice  that  the  Victorian 
era,  in  which  the  country  made  unexampled  advances  in 
wealth,  knowledge,  morality  and  Imperial  power,  as  well  as 
in  every  sort  of  political  and  social  reform,  has  been  in  the 
main  an  era  of  laberal  administration.  The  Liberal  party 
has  had  practically  unfettered  control  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  foreign,  colonial,  and  financial  policy.  That  control 
has,  at  any  rate,  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  consolidation 
of  a  great  world-wide  empire,  and  with  an  absolutely  un- 
paralleled expansion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  domestic 
policy  the  Liberal  party  has  only  been  allowed  to  carry  its 
principles  into  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  enabl^  by 
circumstances  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  history  of  its  triumphs  has  been  equally  a  history  of  the 
failures  and  rebuffs  of  that  institution. 

The  Liberal  Government  which  passed  the  Reform  Act 
came  into  power  at  the  dose  of  70  years'  practically  un- 
broken Tory  supremacy,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  reduce 
the  immense  arrears  of  reform  which  that  supremacy 
had  created.     The  reforming  activity  of  the  Liberal  party 
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immediately  after  1832  was  consequently  more  prolific  and 
comprehensive  than  that  attained  at  any  subsequent  period, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  ministry  of  1868  to  1874. 

First  Period  of  Liberal  Ascendancy  (1833-1841). 

This  period  was  only  once  interrupted  for  the  space  of  four 
months,  in  1835,  by  the  unconstitutional  action  of  William 
lY.  in  dismissing  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  futile  effort  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  a  Tory  Ministry. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  its  existence  the  Government 
was  engaged  in  an  intermittent  contest  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Liberal  Prime  Ministers  were  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne.  Lord  John  Russell  led  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1834  (succeeding  Lord  Althorp,  who  then  became  Earl 
Spencer).  Foreign  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Liberal  Ministry. 

In  its  first  session  the  Liberal  Government  passed  the 
following  measures. 

1.  Abolition  of  Slavery  (with  compensation  of  £20,000,000 
to  the  slave  owners). 

2.  An  Act  Reforming  the  Irish  Church  (suppressing  two 
Archbishoprics  and  eight  Bishoprics  and  making  provision  for 
the  application  of  surplus  revenues). 

3.  An  Act  making  the  first  grant  in  aid  of  Elementary 
Education. 

4.  The  first  important  Factory  Act*  (prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  and  tlmt  of  women 
And  young  persons  for  more  than  12  hours  a  day). 

*  Originally  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley  (Lord  Shafteabnry),  and, 
having  b^n  dropped  by  him  (owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  at  certain 
junenaments  in^oducea  by  the  House  of  Commons),  taken  up  and 
carried  through  by  the  GovenmienU 


5.  A  Bill  removing  Jetuish  Disabilities  (passed  by  the 
Commons  but  rejected  by  the  Lords  and  so  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  till  1858). 

In  1834  the  Government  attacked  the  question  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  administration  of  which  had  long  been  a  grave 
national  scandal.  The  old  law  had  practically  put  a  premium 
upon  low  wages  and  illegitimacy,  and  the  rates  under  it  had 
reached  £8,000,000  annually,  The  new  law  grouped  the 
parishes  in  unions,  confined  relief  to  cases  of  destitution,  and 
forbade  out-door  relief  to  the  able  bodied.  It  is  still  the  basia 
of  our  Poor  Law  system. 

In  1835,  after  ousting  the  transitory  Government  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  the  Liberals  again  returned  to  power  under  Lord 
Melbourne. 

The  legislative  measures  carried  by  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry  wer^  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Munxcipal  Reform  Act,  substituting  the  present 
system  of  Town  Councils  for  the  corrupt,  and  oligarchical 
corporations  of  the  old  regime.  The  Lords  introduced  a 
number  of  amendments  eradicating  all  its  most  democratic 
provisions,  but  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  they  were 
all  struck  out  by  the  Commons. 

A  corresponding  Irish  Act  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  five  successive  years,  but  was  so  mutOated  by  the 
Lords  that  it  was  four  times  abandoned,  only  passing  in  1840 
in  a  very  attenuated  form. 

2.  The  Irish  Tithe  Act,  substituting  a  charge  on  the  land 
for  direct  tithes.  (This  Act,  as  it  contained  a  clause  known 
as  the  *' Appropriation  Clause,"  partially  disendowing  the 
Irish  Church,  was  twice  blocked  by  the  Lords,  and  only 
passed  by  them  in  1838,  when  the  clause  was  dropped  by  the 
Government  to  get  the  Bill  passed.) 


3.  4  jMcurriage  Act  allowing  Dissentera  to  celebrate  their 
jiarriages  in  their  own  chapels. 

4.  The  EstabliahmerU  of  the  Penny  Post  (part  of  the  Budget 
scheme  of  1839). 

5.  An  Act  GrarUing  Parliamentary  Home  Bute  to  Canada 
{which  e£Eectuallj  put  an  end  to  Canadian  discontent). 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry. 

The  only  considerable  break  in  Liberal  ascendancy  until 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry  of  187480,  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great 
Ministry  of  1841-1846.  Its  policy  gradually  assumed  such 
A  Liberal  character  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  did  not  belong  to  it, 
said  of  Peel  in  1844  (two  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws)  that  he  "had  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked 
Away  with  their  clothes,"  and  denounced  his  Government  as 
''an  organised  hypocrisy."  Its  members  (with  one  or  two 
■exceptions)  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Peelite 
party,  and  most  of  them,  in  particular  Mr.  Gladstone,  finally 
became  liberals.  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  the  policy  of 
fradually  reducing  the  numberless  protective  duties  which 
were  such  a  burden  on  industry,  and  finally  in  1846,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  abolished 
the  duty  on  corn  itself. 

It  was  during  this  Ministry  that  the  Libera\  faxtj  as  a 
whole  identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  absolute  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  in  1841  before 
its  fall  had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  substituting  a  small 
fised  duty,  instead  of  the  heavy  graduated  duty,  varying  with 
the  price.  The  leading  Free-traders,  hitherto,  had  been  Lord 
-Grey,  and  Messrs.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  Bright,  and  Cobden — all 
Liberals.  When  Peel  discovered  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  inevitable  he  resigned,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the 
^M^cident  that  Lord  Grey  refined  to  serve  in  the  same  Ministiy 


as  TiOrd  PalmerstoH  {owing  to  the  fact  that  he  disagreed  with 
the  principles  of  his  foreign  policy)  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  not  carried  through  by  a  Liberal  Ministry.  Lord' 
-John  Russell  being  unable,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  to 
form  a  Ministry,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office  and  carried 
»repeal  by  means  of  Liberal  votes,  in  the  teeth  of  the  obstruo* 
•tion  of  his  infuriated  followers,*  who  finally  succeeded  in 
•driving  him  from  office  by  a  defeat  on  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill, 
with  whose  principles  they  were  really  in  hearty  agreement. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the 
iLiberal  Government  which  succeeded  him. 

Second  Period  of  Liberal  Ascendancy. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  second  period  of  Liberal 
^ascendancy  began  with  Lord  John  Russell's  Ministry  of  1847, 
-and  lasted,  with  intervals,  till  1866.  It  was  twice  interrupted 
'by  short  Conservative  Ministries,  in  1852  and  1858,  and  from 
1852  to  1855  the  country  was  governed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  which,  though  a  Liberal  and  Feelite  coalition, 
•may  be  considered  as  a  Liberal  Ministry. 

The  main  work  of  this  period  was  financial  and 
its  due  pn^ress  was,  of  course,  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  Crimean  Wan      >ord  John  Russell's  Ministry,  too,  had 

»  See  "Greville  Memoirs"  May  2l8t,  1846.  "Last  week  the 
-debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  close  at  last,  wound  up 
by  a  speech  of  Disraeli's,  very  clever,  in  which  he  hacked  and 
mangled  Peel  with  the  most  unsparing  severity,  and  positively 
tortured  Ids  victim.  It  was  a  miserable  and  de^nudms  spectacle. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  Protectionists  cheered  hun  with  vociferous 
delight,  making  the  roof  ring  again,  and  when  Peel  spoke  they 
«creamed  and  hooted  at  him  in  the  most  bmtal  manner.  When  he 
vindicated  himself  and  talked  of  honour  and  conscience  they  assailed 
him  with  shouts  of  derlBiou  and  gestures  of  contempt.  Such  treat- 
ment, in  the  House  of  Conmions,  where  for  yearn  he  had  been  aa 
•object  of  deference  and  respect,  nearly  overcame  him." 


to,  deal  with  the  terrible  distress  caused  by  the  Irish  famitwi, 
to  reorganise  the  Irish  Poor  Law  system,  and  to  oonoeri- 
measures  for  the  emigration  of  the  surplus  population. 

The  financial  task  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Government  was 
to  consolidate  and  extend  the  financial  revolution  inaugurated^ 
bj  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  chief-lieutenant,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
T^s  task  left  little  scope  for  any  comprehensive  measures,, 
except  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  supposed 
ol)ject  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  to  protect  British  shipping, 
and  the  condition  of  British  shipping  to-day  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  their  abolition.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  left  office  in  1852,  the  policy  of  Free-trade  had 
been  so  amply  vindicated  that  the  new  protectionist  govern- 
ment accepted  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  should  be  "firmly 
maintained  and  prudently  extended." 

In  the  cause  of  religious  equality  the  Russell  Ministry- 
renewed  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Parliamentary  disabilities 
of  the  Jews,  but  were,  as  usual,  thwarted  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  also  rendered  the  empire  a  great  and  lasting  ser- 
vice by  passing  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill  of  1850,  which- 
granted  Parliamentary  Home  Rule  to  the  various  Colonies^ 
and  settled  the  basis  of  our  present  colonial  empire. 

Lord  Derby's  Ministry  of  1852  only  lasted  from  Februarys 
to  December.  It  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition^ 
Ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the- 
Exchequer.  The  two  things  for  which  this  Ministry  will  be 
remembered  are  the  Crimean  War,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
Budget  of  1853.  This  budget  is  a  landmark  in  financial 
history.  It  denoted  the  definite  extension  of  the  policy  of 
Froe-trade  (which,  with  the  exception  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Law,  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to  the  removal  of  the  fetters 
upon  industry)  to  measured  for  the  relief  of  the  masses  by  the 
abolition  of  ihe  duties  on  articles  of  popular  use  and  oon- 
■umption.      It  remitted  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £5|000,000,. 


^nd  established  in  its  stead  a  new  source  of  national  income 
hj  extending  the  Succession  Duties  to  real  property  (a 
reform  which  reached  its  culmination  in  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  "  Finance  Act"  of  1894). 

The  coalition  Ministry  again  passed  the  Jewish  Disa- 
bilities Bill  which  was  again  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1855  Lord  Aberdeen  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  brought  the  Crimean  War  to  a  conclusion 
He  remained  in  office  till  1859,  but  the  country  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
China  War  which  immediately  followed  it,  that  there  is  little 
to  record  in  the  way  of  domestic  legislation,  beyond  the  final 
•abolition  of  the  tax  on  newspapers  in  1855. 

After  another  stop-gap  Conservative  Ministry  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1859,  and  Lord  Palmerston  once  more 
returned  to  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Liberal  Ministry, 
Mr.  Gladstone  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  Foreign  Minister.  This  Ministry  was  the  sphere 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  financial  triumphs.  His  budgets 
disclosed  a  succession  of  surpluses.  With  the  help  of  Mr. 
Cobden  he  negotiated  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in 
1860.  In  the  same  year  he  attempted  to  abolish  the  paper 
-duty.  He  was  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the 
following  year  secured  his  purposes,  and  established  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  embodying  all  his  financial 
proposals  in  one  Bill.  In  the  following  year  he  reduced  the 
tea  duty  to  Is.  a  pound,  and,  finally,  in  1865,  to  6d.  Besides 
reducing  the  tea  duty  he  swept  the  tariff  clear  of  almost  all 
the  duties  on  necessary  articles  of  common  consumption, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  steadily  raised  the  duties  on 
spirits.  Between  1853  (Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Chancellorship) 
And  1866  the  balance  of  remissions  of  taxation  amounted  to 
£13,000,000.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  same  time,  though  great 
sums  were — ^at  the  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston — spent  on 


national  defence,  reduced  tho  annual  expenditura  from 
£69,502,000  in  1860,  and  £72,792,000  in  1861,  to 
£65,914,000  in  1866,  and  left  the  income  tax  at  4d.  in  the  £. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865,  Lord  John 
Russell  (now  Earl  Russell)  became  Prime  Minister,  and  in 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  which  followed  hia 
death,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
introduced  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866. 

This  was  the  first  really  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the- 
Reform  Question  since  the  Act  of  1832.  That  measure  may 
be  said  to  have  transferred  the  government  of  the  country^ 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  The  object  of  the 
present  measure  was  to  enfranchise  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  working  men  of  the  towns.  Owing  to  the  desertion 
of  a  section  of  the  liberal  party,  the  Bill  only  passed 
its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  five  votes,  and  the 
(Government  was  finally  defeated  on  an  important  amendment 
in  Committee.  They  thereupon  resigned,  and  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  office. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  1866-1868. 

The  only  thing  for  which  this  Government  will  be 
remembered  in  history  is  the  complete  vclU^ace  of  the  Con- 
servative party  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  The  fate  of  the 
Liberal  Reform  Bill  had  thoroughly  roused  the  country,  and  a 
series  of  popular  demonstrations,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  one  that  destroyed  the  Hyde  Park  railings  on  July 
23rd,  1866,  made  it  clear  that  no  Government  could  exist 
which  did  not  set  itself  to  deal  with  the  questioz^  It  most 
be  remembered  too  that,  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  the 
Adullamites,  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  a  Liberal 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could  only  hope 
to  retain  office  by  bowing  to  its  will.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1867 — amid  loud  laughter — Mr.  Disraeli  aonoonoed 
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•that  *Mn  the  opinion  of  the  Oovemment,  Parliamentarjr 
Reform  should  no  longer  be  a  question  which  ought  to  decide 
-the  fate  of  Ministries/'*  The  Government  at  first  proposed  to 
proceed  by  way  of  resolutions — but,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
-and  the  country  plainly  repudiated  all  these  resolutions  as 
soon  as  they  were  announced,  they  obediently  withdrew  them. 
Meanwhile  they  had  prepared  two  Bills,  one  a  comparatively 
comprehensive  bill,  the  other  a  less  comprehensive  one, 
hurriedly  put  together,  and  known  as  the  "  ten  minutes  Bill/' 
This  latter  they  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
>but  it  received  such  general  condemnation  that  it  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  more  comprehensive  measure 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  occasioned  the  resignation  of 
three  members  of  the  Government,  Lord  Carnarvon,  General 
Peel,  and  Lord  Cranborne  (now  Lord  Salisbury).  The 
imeasure  so  introduced  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
'household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  and  a  £15  rating  in  the 
counties.  It  contained  a  number  of  purely  fancy  and 
undemocratic  provisions  and  disfranchised  what  was  known 
■as  the  "compound  householder."  In  Committee  Mr.  Disraeli 
4illowed  the  Liberal  Opposition  entirely  to  remodel  the  Bill. 
All  the  fancy  and  undemocratic  provisions  were  cut  out,  and 
Amendments  were  accepted,  or  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  Liberal  votes,  more  than  quadrupling  the  number  of 
persons  enfranchised.  In  this  form  the  Bill,  described  by  Lord 
Derby  as  "a  leap  in  the  dark,"  and  by  the  present  Lord 
Salisbury  as  "  a  Conservative  surrender,"  finally  passed  into 
law. 

Some  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  passing  the  Supple- 
mentary Reform  Acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  registering 
the  new  electorate  and  completing  the  arrangementa  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  Mr.  Gladstone  utilised  this  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  war  upon  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
Though  still  in  opposition  he  carried  resolutions  declaring 


that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish  Church  should  b»^ 
clisestablished  and  disendowed.  He  carried  through  th» 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  temporarily  suspending  the  exercise  of  patronage  in 
the  Irish  Church,  and  also  carried  through  both  Houses  a  Bill 
abolishing  compulsory  church  rates,  a  grievance  against  which 
the  Dissenters  of  the  country  had  long  protested. 

When  the  general  election  came  in  November,  1868,  the 
verdict  of  the  country  was  unmistakeable,  and  Mr.  Gladstone' 
was  swept  into  power  with  a  majority  of  72. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  of  1868-1874. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  which  now  ensued 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  century.  The 
activity  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  refozming  zeal  can  only 
be  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Tlie  principal  preoccupation  of  the  Government  was 
Ireland.  The  three  abuses  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed 
himself  to  attack  were  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  the 
Irish  system  of  Land  Tenure,  and  Irish  University  Ednca-- 
tion.  In  1869  he  successfully  disestablished  and  disendowed 
the  Irish  Church.  In  1870  he  carried  through  a  great  reform 
of  the  Irish  Land  Laws  (legalising  the  Ulster  "Tenant 
Right"  custom  and  giving  tenants  compensation  for  their 
improvements  and  for  disturbance  from  their  holdings),  a  work 
which  he  completed  in  1881.  In  1873  he  introduced  the 
Irish  University  Bill — but  this,  owing  to  the  religious  diffi- 
culties that  enveloped  the  subject,  proved  fatal  to  the  I 
Government,  and  was  defeated  on  the  motion  for  its  second  j 
reading  by  a  majority  of  three. 

The  other  measures  carried  into  law  by  this  Government 
only  require  to  be  catalogued  for  their  importance  to  bei 
realised. 
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1.  The  LlemerUarg  Education  Aci^  1870,  establishing  our 
Tpresent  system  of  National  Education. 

2.  The  Abolition  of  Religious  Teats  in  Universities, — This 
Bill  having  been  twice  rejected   by  the  Lords  was  finally 

ipassed  in  1871. 

3.  The  Ballot  Act,  1872.— This  had  been  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1871,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

4.  The  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army. — This  was 
-effected  by  Royal  Warrant,  the  Lords  having  struck  out  the 
Kslause  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  Army  Bill. 

5.  ITie  Legalisation  of  Trade  Unions. — For  this,  the  Great 
•Charter  of  Trade  Unionism,  see  page  31. 

6.  The  Judicature  Aety  1873,  reformirg,  simplifying  and 
^ystematising  che  whole  judicial  system  of  the  country. 

This  Government  also  abolished  the  last  remaining 
shilling  duty  on  corn,  threw  open  the  great  majority 
of  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  to  free  competi- 
tion, and  rendered  a  great  and  distinguished  service 
to  international  peace  by  referring  the  "Alabama'' 
dispute  with  the  United  States  to  arbitration.  The 
success  of  its  financial  policy  was  no  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  its  domestic  legislation.  Its  total  sur- 
pluses (mainly  devoted  to  the  remission  of  taxation) 
amounted  to  nearly  ;£22,ooo,ooO|  and  when  it  retired 
from  office  it  left  the  Income  Tax  at  2d.  in  the  £. 

The  Conservative  Government  ot  1874-1880. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  January,  1874,  Mr. 
Disraeli  came  into  power  with  a  large  majority.  His  was  the 
£rst  Conservatiye  Government  with  a  parliamentary  majority 
#ince  Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  up  the  Conservative  party  in  1846. 
It  left  no  serious  mark  upon  the  domestic  legislation  of  th« 
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eonntry,  but  from  1876  onward  it  fought  a  prolonged  stmgglr 
with  the  Liberal  party  on  the  principles  of  Foreign  Policy, 
which  finally  terminated  in  its  overthrow  in  1880. 

In  1875  the  misgovemment  of  the  Porte  produced  ^ 
rebellion  in  the  subject  Christian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  provoked  European  intervention.  In  the 
negotiations  that  ensued  the  British  Government  strongly 
supported  the  Turks  Austria  desired  the  Powers  to  take 
forcible  measures  to  secure  the  good  government  of  the 
revolting  provinces.  England  was  "  not  prepared  to  do  more 
than  offer  such  friendly  advice  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to- 
require/'  and  in  consequence  nothing  was  done.  In  the 
following  May  (1876)  a  similar  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  was- 
put  down  with  such  revolting  barbarity,  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  aroused.  Mr.  Disraeli  characteristically  attempted 
to  minimise  the  atrocities.  Mr.  Qladstone  left  his  temporary 
retirement  and  headed  the  agitation  in  the  country,  and  public 
opinion  forced  the  Government  for  the  time  being  to  abandon 
their  strong  pro-Turkish  policy.  A  Conference  of  the  European 
Powers  at  Constantinople  having  been  without  result  in  1877, 
Russia,  on  behalf  of  the  subject  Christian  population,  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  The  successful  conclusion  of  this  war 
brought  Russia,  owing  to  the  policy  of  I^rd  Beaconsfield, 
within  measurable  distance  of  war  with  England.  In  the 
peace  negotiations.  Lord  Beaconsfield  strongly  identified 
himself  with  Turkey,  and  succeeded  in  greatly  modifying  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  favour  of  Turkey,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  populations  affected  by  it.  But  for  this 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  large  tracts  of  territory,  in  which 
many  of  the  recent  Armenian  atrocities  occurred,  would  have 
been  under  the  domination  of  Russia. 

The  principles  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  which  were 
developed  by  the  events  above  referred  to  were  mainly 
these:-- 
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1.  That  England  Bhonld  do  all  in  its  power  to  liberate  all 
saldect  Christian  populations  from  Turkish  rule. 

2.  That  by  such  acts  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  the  Portt 
had  put  itself  outside  the  pale  of  European  civilisation. 

3.  That  it  would  be  criminal  for  England  to  engage  in  war 
with  Bussia  in  support  of  the  Turkish  power. 

One  of  the  indirect  results  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Eastern 
policy  was  a  disastrous  and  impolitic  war  with  Afghanistan 
in  1879,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  were  with  difficulty 
neutralised  by  his  successors. 

The  general  election  of  1880  was  fought  upon  the  subject 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
pounding the  indictment  against  it  in  the  famous  speeches  of 
his  Midlothian  Campaign.  The  election  resulted  in  its  com- 
plete condemnation  and  in  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  of  1880-1886. 

Events  from  this  time  outward  are  so  fresh  in  public 
recollection  that  they  may  be  very  briefly  chronicled.  Tlfa 
subject  that  again  chiefly  absorbed  the  attention  of  the- 
Govemment  was  Ireland,  and  the  various  remedial  and 
repressive  measures  which  its  condition  recessitated.  Tho 
principal  legislative  achievements  of  the  Government  were  aa 
follows: — 

1.  The  Irish  Land  Act,  1881,  supplementing  and  com* 
pleting  the  Act  of  1870  and  giving  the  Irish  tenant  the  right 
to  have  his'  rent  fixed  by  law. 

2.  The  Employers  Itiability.  Act,  1880,  restricting  the 
doctrine  of  "common  employ mentV  and  allowing  workmen  to- 
ayail  themselves  of  a  special  county  court  pro^dure  for  the 
recovery  of  .their  rights. 

3.  The  droufid  Game  Act^  .1 880,  amending  the  Game  Laws. 
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80  as  to  enable  fanners  to  secnre  their  crops  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  hares  and  rabbits. 

4.  The  Burials  Act^  1880,  anthorising  Nonconformist 
burial  services  in  parochial  graveyards. 

5.  The  AgriwUwral  Holdings  Aet^  1883,  immensely, 
improving  the  position  of  tenants  at  the  end  of  their  tenancies. 

6.  The  Franchise  Actj  1884,  assimilating  the  County 
And  Borough  Franchise  and  extending  the  franchise  to  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

7.  The  Corrupt  Practices  iicf^which  enormously  reduced 
the  corruption  at  Parliamentary  JBlections. 

In  June,  1885,  the  (Government  was  defeated  on  the 
Budget,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister. 

1885  to  Present  Time. 

The  elections  of  1885,  while  they  resulted,  as  far  as  Oreat 
Britain  was  concerned,  in  a  substantial  Liberal  majority, 
showed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
Home  Rula  Mr.  Gladstone,  accordingly,  having  returned  to 
power,  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  Parliament  detei-mined 
to  give  effect  to  the  Irish  demand,  and  introduced  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886.  The  Bill  was  defeated  by  the  secession  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  The  country  endorsed  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  since  that  year,  except  from  1892  to 
1895,  the  country  has  been  under  a  Conservative  Government. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Conservative  Government  during  this 
period  must  be  set  these  measures : — 

1.  The  Local  Oovemment  Act  of  "1888,  establishing 
County  Councils,  and  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act^  1898. 

2.  The  Free  Education  Act  of  1891,  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  of  their  previous  pledges.  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced in  view  of  the  pending  General  Election.  In  the 
division  on  the  second  riding  Uie  majority  of  the  votes  ia 
favour  of  it  were  given  by  Liberab. 
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3.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897, — A  partial 
measure,  and  (despite  the  promises  of  Mr.  Chamberlain)  a 
litigious  one. 

4.  The  Licensing  Act,  1902. — A  measure  for  the  prevention 
of  drunkenness  and  regulation  of  club& 

To  its  discredit  must  be  set : — 

1.  Tlie  Irish  Coercion  Act,  1887,  the  most  drastic  and 
stringently  administered  Coercion  Act  of  modern  times. 

2.  TIte  Education  Act,  1897,  handing  over  £600,000  of 
public  money  to  sectarian  schools,  without  securing  the 
slightest  local  public  control  of  its  expenditure.  (As  to  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  see  page  21.) 

3.  The  Agricultural  Land  Hating  Acts,  1896,  giving  the 
landed  interests  a  yearly  sum  of  £1,800,000— a  <<  dole"  renewed 
for  four  years  in  1901, 

''On  the  other  hand,  the  short  Liberal  Government  of  1892 
to  1895,  besides  carrying  through  the  Commons  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1893,  and  the  Employers'  LiabiUty  Bill  of  1894 
(both  of  which  were  rejected  by  the  Lords))  carried  into  law : — 

1.  The  Parish  Councils  Act,  1894,  the  most  democratic 
measure  of  local  government  ever  passed. 

2.  The  Finance  Act,  1894,  equalising  the  Death  Duties 
upon  real  and  personal  property  (see  page  25). 

3.  The  Railway  EegukUion  Act,  1893,  regulating  the  houra 
of  labour  of  railway  servants. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Factory  Act,  1895,  which, 
though  passed  by  a  Conservative,  was  introduced  by  a  Liberal' 
Government)  and  the  revolution  in  vigour  and  efficiency  which 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  Home  Office,  and  Mr.  Aoland,  at  th» 
Education  office,  infused  into  the  administration  of  theirt 
departments.  A  further  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1901  byi 
the  Tory  Government,  from  which  the  laundries  clause  wa»! 
excluded,  the  Government  giving  way  to  Irish  Nationalist' 
pressure. 
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II.— POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  defined  Liberalism  as  *<  trust  in  the 
people  qualified  by  pnidence,"  and  Toryism  as  '' distrust  in 
the  people  qualified  by  fear."  Perhaps  the  chief  work  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  to  transfer  the  government  of  the 
country,  both  nationally  and  locally,  from  the  hands  of 
privileged  classes  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large.  In 
so  far  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  to-day  a  democracy,  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  Liberal  party. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
«-which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet.  Suffice  it 
to  say  it  put  an  end  to  rotten  boroughs,  extended  the  fran- 
chise in  the  counties,  and  made  the  £10  householder  the 
basis  of  the  franchise  in  the  towns.  It  comprised  a  general 
redistribution  of  seats,  and  its  efiect  was  to  take  the  House 
of  Commons  out  of  the  control  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  next  step  was  the  reform  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  1835.  Until  this  was  accomplished  municipal 
government  was,  throughout  the  countiy,  in  the  hands  of 
narrow,  self-elected,  corrupt  oligarchies  of  freemen.  The 
Bill  was  only  carried  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  introduced  several  undemocratic  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  were  modified  or  struck  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Further  Reform  Bills  were  introduced  by  Loixl  John 
Russell  in  1852  and  1860,  but  as  the  country  did  not  appear 
to  be  ripe  for  them  they  were  not  pi-oceeded  with. 

In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli  intixnluced  a  Conservative  Reform 
Bill.  It  was  frankly  undemocratic,  and  contained  a  number 
of  fancy  franchises  It  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  .  . 
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The  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  introduced  by 
2/Lr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  has  been  already  related.  (See  pp.  8,  9.) 
As,  however,  the  Conservatives  frequently  claim  credit  for 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  may  be  desirable  to  draw  further 
•attention  to  the  following  facts. 

Until  1867  the  Conservatives  never  professed  themselves 
in  favour  of  democratic  principles.  On  the  contrary  Mr. 
Disraeli  always  maintained  that  "  the  Commons  of  England 
should  be  a  privileged  order  and  not  an  indiscriminate 
multitude."*  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1864, 
laid  down  the  broad  Liberal  principle  as  follows  : — 

"  I  venture  to  state  that  every  man  who  is  not  presumably 
incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal  unfitness  or 
of  political  danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  Liberal  Reform  Bill  of  1866  was  denounced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  an  attempt  to  "Americanise  our  institutions." 
'The  main  ground  of  the  opposition  of  the  Conservative  party 
was  the  unfitness  of  the  working  classes  to  exercise  the 
^anchise,  and  their  ideas  were  most  concisely  expressed  by 

*  See  his  speech  on  the  Bill  of  1859.  "  If  you  establish  democracy 
yon  must  in  due  season  reap  the  fruit  of  democracy.  You  will  have 
m  due  season  reduction  of  the  public  burdens  and  increase  of  the 
public  expenditure.  •  .  .  You  may  find  your  property  less 
valuable  and,  perhaps,  your  freedom  less  complete.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  encounter  Tthese  arguments]  by  sentimental  descriptions  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  working  classes.  The  greater  their  qualities  the 
greater  the  danger,  if  you  will  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  are 
to  enter  the  constituent  body  not  as  individuals  but  as  the 
multitude." 

See  also  his  speech  in  1873.  ["  The  question  is]  whether  the 
•Commons  of  England  shall  remain  an  estate  of  the  realm,  numerous 
juu^  privileged,  but  qualified,  or  whether  they  should  degenerate  into 
4m  mdiscriminate  multitude." 
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Mr.  Robert  Lowe^  one  of  the  ''  Adullamites,''  whose  speeebas- 
won  their  warmest  applause.* 

The  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  wrung  from  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  partly  by  the  popular  agitation,  and  partly  by 
the  necessity  of  their  submitting  to  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons  in  order  to  retain  office. 

As  originally  introduced  it  contained  the  following, 
provisions: — 

1:  A  two  years'  residence  aoaliflcation. 

2.  An  education  franchise. 

5.  A  professional  franchise. 
4.  A  savings  bank  fhuichise. 

6.  A  firanchise  based  upon  the  payment  of  direct- 

taxation. 
&  A  dual  vote,  where  such  franchises  were  combined. 

The  whole  of  these  were  struck  out  by  the  Liberal  party,  who* 
at  the  same  time  effected  the  following  further  alterations: — 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  £10  lodger  franchise. 
22.  The  reduction  of  the  country  fhoichise  from  £15- 
to  £10. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  "compound  householder"  (which 

enormously  swelled  the  number  of  persons  en* 
franchised). 
i.  A  revision  of  the  arrangements  for  the  redistribn* 
tion  of  seats. 

*  See  a  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches  which  excited  great  com- 
ment at  the  time:—"  You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  some- 
of  the  constituencies  of  this  country,  and!  ask  if  you  want  venality* 
ignorance,  dmnkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimidation ;  if  you  want 
impulsive,  unreflecting  and  violent  people,  where  will  you  go  to  look 
for  them,  to  the  top  or  the  bottom  ?  •  •  •  We  know  wut  sort  of 
persons  live  in  these  small  houses." 
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In  this  form  the  Bill  finally  passed,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  it  was  described  by  the  present  Lord  Salisbury  as  a 
"Conservative  surrender."* 

The  final  stages  in  the  completion  of  the  work  of  popular 
government  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  BaUot  Act, — ^This  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Oonservative  party,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  in  1871,  and 
only  carried  after  a  severe  struggle  in  1872. 

2.  The  Frcmchiee  Act^  1885,t  equalising  the  country  and 
borough  franchise  and  conferring  votes  upon  over  2,0CK),000 
•electors.! 

3.  The  Local  GavemmerU  Act^  1888,  establishing  County 
-Councils.  This  was  the  work  of  a  Conservative  Governmenti 
but  the  necessary  sequel  of  the  Franchise  Act  of  1885. 

4.  The  Local  Government  Act^  1894,  establishing  a  Parish 
•Council  (or  Meeting)  on  democratic  lines  in  every  parish  of 
the  country.  It  was  much  mutilated  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Committee,  but  finally  passed  in  what  was  mainly  its 
original  form. 

*  See  Ills  article  in  the  Quarterly  Bevieto,  1867. 

tThiB  subject  was  annually  pressed  upon  Parliament  by  Sir 
•Georee  Trevelyan  under  the  Conservative  Government  of  1874-1880, 
but  his  motions  were  rejected  by  the  Conservative  party  by  large 
juajorities  :  in  1874  by  287  to  73 ;  in  1875  by  268  to  166  ;  in  1876  by 
264  to  165;  in  1877  by 274  to 218 ;  in  1878  by  271  to 219 ;  and  in  1870 
Jby291to226. 

:tln  the  same  year  was  passed  an  Act  extending  the  hours  of 
polline  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p. m.,  so  as  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
reoora  their  votes  without  sacrificing  their  day's  work. 
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lll.-RELIQIOUS  EQUALITY. 

Next  to  political  liberty,  reUgiouB  eanality  has  been  the- 
chief  principle  of  the  Liberal  party  and  all  the  great  measures' 
in  this  direction  have  been  due  to  its  efforts. 

Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  the  Liberal  party  had  always 
fought  for  Catholic  emancipation  and  in  1828  Lord  John 
Russell  succeeded  in  carrying  through  both  Houses  a  Bill 
repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (which  imposed 
religious  tests  on  Dissenters  who  desired  to  fill  offices  in  the 
state  or  in  a  municipality). 

Immediately  after  the  Reform  Act  the  Liberal  Government 
in  1 833  proceeded  to  attack  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Tithes 
and  Church.  They  proposed  to  transfer  the  burden  of  the 
tithe  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  to  appropriate  part 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  (which  only  com- 
prised  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  Irish  people)  to 
national  purposes.  In  this  latter  plan  they  were,  after  a  long 
struggle,  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1833  they  also  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
a  Bill  abolishing  the  political  disabilities  of  Jews.  Th««  Lords 
threw  out  the  Bill,  year  after  year,  and  it  wan  not  till  1858 
that  a  Jew  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  fiommons.* 

In  1836  they  carried  a  Bill  allowing  Noaoonfermists  » 
celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own  chapels. 

*  In  1847,  owiB^  to  Lord  George  Bentinck  voting  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  the  Conservative  oarty  conveyed  to  him  "  their  keen  sense  of 
disapprobation."  Lord  Georse  thereupon  resigned  his  leadership  of 
the  Conservative  «uty  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  an  office  in  wiuch 
he  succeeded  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
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Xn  1837  they  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church- 
rates  {%je.f  rates  levied  for  the  support  and  repair  of  Churches), 
but  the  majority  by  which  it  was  carried  was  so  narrow  as  to 
make  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  it  through  the  Lords.  It 
was,  in  subsequent  years,  several  times  carried  by  the  Commons 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  but  was  finally  parsed  into  law  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868. 

In  1869  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  carried 
the  great  Act  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish 
Church. 

In  the  same  year  they  carried  an  Act  establishing  religious 
equality  in  all  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country  (except 
those  specifically  endowed  on  denominational  lines). 

In  the  same  year  they  carried  a  third  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  based  upon  the  same  principle— a  Bill 
abolishing  religious  tests  at  English  Uniyersities.  It  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  again  in  1870,  and  only  passed^ 
in  1871. 

In  1880  the  Liberal  Government  carried  the  Burials  Act,, 
allowing  Dissenters  to  bury  their  own  dead  in  parish  grave- 
yards with  their  own  services. 

In  1895  the  Liberal  Government  introduced  a  Bill  inta 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Wales.  This  is  a  reform  demanded  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Welsh  people,  who  for  the  roost 
part  belong  to  other  denominations.  The  Bill  was  then  lost 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Government  on  another 
question. 

For  many  years  past  the  Liberal  party  has  l^een  engaged 
in  a  strugj^le  with  the  Conservative  party  on  the  subject  of 
the  (so-called)  Voluntary  schools.  These  contain  more  than 
half  the  school  children  of  the  country,  and  belong  chiefly 
to  one  denomination.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  built 
by  means  of  building  grants  furnished  by  the  tazpiiyen  of 
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the  country.  Up  to  1902  five-sixths  of  their  income 
4rawn  from  the  public  funds,  whilst  the  schools  were  under 
no  sort  of  local  public  control.  The  Educatum  Act  of  1902 
igiyes  further  assistance  to  the  denominational  schools  by 
allowing  them  to  receive  rate-aid,  although  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  under  denominational  managers,  with  whom  the 
appointment  of  teachers  rests.  The  Board  schools  are  at  a 
iitroke  destroyed,  the  new  local  education  authority  being 
<}ounty  and  Borough  Councils.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  short 
space  that  can  be  given  here,  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
measure,  but  summarily  it  must  be  said  that  the  Act^  by 
reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles  and 
also  on  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through 
Parliament — where  it  was  closured  by  compartments — can  be 
•no  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  the  Liberal  party 
stands  pledged  to  work  for  such  alteration  in  the  law  as  wiU 
secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of  education  based 
on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian 
influences. 
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IV.-FINANQE. 

The  two  great  principles  of  Liberal  finance  have  been : — 

L  The  removal  of  oppressive  taxes,  in  particular  the  taxes 
upon  food  and  articles  of  common  use— with  the  object  of 
lii^tening  the  burdens  of  the  masses  of  the  community. 

2.  The  substitution  of  taxes,  which  fall  upon  those  best 
able  to  bear  them,  in  particular  :— 

(L)  The  Succession  Duties,  1853. 

(ii)  The  Equalisation  and  Graduation  of  the  Deatk 
Duties,  1891 

I.— The  Removal  of  Oppressive  Taxes. 

A.  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. — This,  though  carried 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  in  reality  a  Liberal  measure.  It 
had  been  persistently  advocaited  for  many  years  by  a  body  of 
Liberals,  headed  by  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Yilliers,  and 
Lord  Grey.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  accident  of  a 
temporary  disagreement  between  Lords  Grey  and  Falmerston, 
which  prevented  Lord  John  Russell  forming  a  Ministry,  that 
it  was  not  introduced  by  a  Liberal  Government.  It  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  carried  by  Liberal  votes.  The  majority 
consisted  of  227  Liberals  and  112  Tories,  and  the  minority 
of  11  Liberals  and  231  Tories.  The  Tories  never  forgave 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  until  his  death  gave  a  general  support 
to  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  succeeded  him. 

B.  27ie  Soap  Duty, — ^This  was  first  reduced  by  a  half  by 
the  Liberal  Ministry  in  1833,  and  finally  abolished  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1853.  Its  abolition  meant,  even  in  that  year^ 
an  annual  remission  of  £1,126,000. 
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C.  The  Tea  Duty, — ^The  gradual  reduction  of  the  tea  dutj 
-was  commenced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853.  In  that  year  it 
«tood  at  about  2s.  2d.  a  pound.  The  process  was  interrupted 
by  the  Crimean  War,  but  in  1863  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
.reduced  it  to  Is.  in  the  lb.  (This  meant  a  remission  of 
£1,300,000.)  In  1865  he  further  reduced  it  to  6d.  in  the  lb. 
(This  was  a  remission  of  £2,550,000.)  The  only  share  the 
Tories  have  had  in  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  was  the 
jreduction  of  2d.  in  the  lb.  effected  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

D.  The  Sugar  Duty, — The  first  great  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duty  was  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1864  (a  remission  of 
£1,300,000).  In  1870,  the  Liberal  Government  further 
reduced  the  duty  by  one-half  (a  remission  of  £2,750,000). 
In  1873,  they  again  reduced  it  by  a  half  (a  remission  of 
£1,430,000),  and  on  leaving  office  in  1874,  they  bequeathed 
such  an  immense  surplus  to  the  Tories  (£6,000,000)  that  the 
latter  were  enabled  to  abolish  the  remnant  of  the  duty. 

E.  Other  Duties. — The  Liberals  also  effected  the  following 
reductions  or  abolitions  of  other  duties : — 

Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Windows,  1851  (a  remission 

of  £1,130,000) ; 
Abolition  of   the  Paper  duty,   1861  (a  remission  of 

£1,350,000); 
Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Newspapers,  1855  (a  remission 

of  £458,000) ; 
Abolition  of  the  Is.  duty  on  Corn,  1860  (a  remission 

of  £900,000)  ; 
Abolition  of  half  the  duties  on  Coffee,  1872  (a  remis- 
sion of  £230,000) ; 
Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Malt,  1880  (a  tax  on  beer,  ono 

far  less  oppressive  to  the  farmers,  being  substi* 

tuted) ; 
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and  abolished  the  duties  on  (amongst  others)  the  following 
articles :  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  oranges,  lemons,  nuts. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Liberal 
Ck>yemment  of  1839  which  established  the  penny  post. 

II.— The  Substitution  of  Direct  Taxes  on  the 
Propertied  Classes. 

The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  was  the  extension  of 
the  succession  duty  to  real  and  settled  property  by  Mr 
Gladstone  in  1853. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  says  of  this  measure  : — 

"  The  idea  of  calling  in  new  aids  to  help  in  the  work  (i.e.,'  tha 
relief  of  the  tax-paying  masses)  was  ever  exclusively  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's.  It  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  national  estate,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  their  own  use  by  the  individuals  of  a  favoured 
class,  and  it  secured  to  the  country  for  all  purposes  a  source  of 
revenue  peculiarly  unobjectionable.  By  directing  attention  to- 
new  sources  of  income,  Mr.  Gladstone  undoubtedly  solved  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  high  expenditure  of  the  years  that  were  to> 
come  without  stopping  the  work  of  reform.  .  .  .  Had  no- 
decisive  remissions  been  made  in  1853,  had  not  the  way  to  do  so 
been  discovered  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  it  is  altogether  doubtfuL 
when  they  would  have  been  made." 

The  work  thus  began  in  1853  was  completed  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  his  great  budget  of  1894.  He  finally^ 
put  the  taxation  on  landed  property  passing  at  death  on> 
exactly  the  same  level  as  any  other  property,  and  thus- 
abolished  the  utterly  unfair  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
landed  classes.  At  the  same  time,  by  graduating  the  duties, 
that  is  to  say,  imposing  heavier  duties  on  estates  as  they 
increased  in  value,  he  threw  the  heaviest  burden  on  the* 
classes  most  able  to  bear  it. 

The  two  most  prosperous  periods  in  English  financial 
history  have  been  those  of  the  Liberal  Governments  whicb^ 


held  office  between  1859  and  1866,  and  between  1868  and 
'  1874.  Between  1859  and  1866  (during  which  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  the  Liberals  were 
able  to  remit  over  £12,000,000  of  taxation,  and  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  of  1868  to  1874  the  total  surpluses 
amounted,  to  nearly  £22,000,000,  thus  :— 

£  £  £ 

1S69  ...  3.350,000  I  1872  ...  3,500,000  I  1874  ...  6,000,000 
1870      ...    4,350,000  |  1873      ...    4,750,000  | 

^The  surplus  of  1874  is  here  included,  as  the  Liberals  left 
office  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year ;  the  surplus  is  therefore 
credited  to  them,  and  not  to  the  following  Tory  Government.) 
The  chief  features  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  present 
Tory  Government  are : — 

L  Their  doles  to  the  landed  interest  and  DenominatioiiAlisaau 

2.  Their  attack  upon  the  sinking  ftind. 

3.  The  enormons  increase  in  the  annual  normal  ezpenditnie. 
They  have  devoted  £1,800,000  a  year  under  the  Land 

Rating  Acts  to  paying  half  the  rates  on  agricultural  land. 
They  have  given  £105,000  a  year  to  the  clergy.  They  have 
^ven  huge  doles  to  the  denominational  schools. 

They  have  made  a  raid  upon  the  sinking  fund.  In  1875| 
Parliament  set  aside  £28,000,000  a  year,  partly  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  partly  to  pay  off  the  principal 
In  1887,  Mr.  Goschen  reduced  this  to  £25,000,000,  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  reduced  it  in  1899 — before  the 
war— by  another  £2,000,000. 

The  normal  expenditure  in  1894-5  (the  last  complete 
Liberal  year)  was  94  millions.  The  estimated  normal 
•expenditure  in  1903-4  is  140^  millions — an  increase  in  nvM 
years  of  46^  tniUuma,  or  well  over  5  millions  a  year.  Com 
and  sugar  have  been  taxed,  whilst  the  income-tax  looks  little 
likely  for  some  time  to  fall  below  Is.  in  the  £.  The  maia 
increase  is  on  armaments,  the  Army  and  Navy  that  ooet  34^ 
millions  in  1894-5  costing  69  millions  in  1903-4. 
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v.— IRELAND. 

Ireland  has  always  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attentioik 
of  Liberal  Ministries,  and  the  Liberal  party  always  maintained 
that  Ireland  should  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  Irish  ideas* :  that  Coercion  was  never  a  satisfactory^ 
remedy  for  Irish  disorder,  and  could  only  touch  the  super- 
ficial symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  that  wherever  coercive 
measures  were  adopted  they  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
measures  of  reform.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  it  has- 
devoted  itself  to  tho  problems  of  Irish  tithes,  Irish  munici- 
palities, the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irisb 
famine,  the  Irish  poor  law,  Irish  education,  the  Irish  Church, 
Irish  land,  and  Irish  popular  government. 

Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  it  carried  out  these  same 
principles  in  fighting  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was 
essentially  an  Irish  measure,  and  which  was  finally  brought 
about  through  the  election  of  O'Connell  for  County  Clare. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1834 :  "  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  government  of  Ireland  without  fully  probins . 
ner  condition.  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  Bills  for  coercion  ana 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  force  of  military  and  police  without 
endeavouring  to  improve,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  condition  of 
the  people." 

And  ^nun  in  1839 :  "  I  know  not  Avhy,  if  we  conduct  the  govern 
ment  of  Eiiglimd  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  if  we  conduct  the  government  of  Sootlana  according  to  the- 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  I  know  not  why,  in  Ireland,  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  a  small  majority  onl^^  should  be  consulted,  and 
the  great  majority  should  be  totally  omitted  in  the  list  of  the 
supporteiB  of  Government.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  can  have 
nothing  firm,  that  we  can  have  nothing  stable,  that  we  can  have  no^ 
permanent  improvement,  unless  we  act  on  such  principles  as  shaU> 
cany  with  them  the  good  will  and  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
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After  the  Reform  Act,  it  immediately  set  to  work  to 
««dre8s  Irish  grievances.  Its  struggles  with  the  Lords  on  the 
^subject  of  Irish  tithes,  Irbh  Church  funds,  and  Irish 
Municipalities  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  result  of 
^hese  was  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Lords,  the  Irish 
^nant  was  delayed  several  years  in  his  liberation  from  the 
burden  of  the  tithe,  the  Irish  Church  retained  its  surplus 
revenues  for  another  generation,  and  the  Irish  towns  received 
.«much  less  liberal  measure  of  municipal  reform  than  waa 
granted  to  England. 

Ireland  was  again  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
the  attention  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Ministry  of  1846-1852. 
He  reorganised  the  Irish  poor  law,  passed  measures  relieving 
the  distress  caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  and  facilitating 
■emigration,  extended  the  Irish  franchiseja  measure  of  which 
the  scope  was  greatly  narrowed  by  the  House  of  Lords),  and 
passed  an  Act  to  assist  bankrupt  landlords  in  selling  their 
estates,  so  as  to  substitute  solvent  for  insolvent  proprietors. 

The  Irish  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  Ministry  of 
1868-1874  have  already  been  noticed.  The  disestablishment 
-4>f  the  Irish  Church  removed  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  sensibly  benefited  even  the  Churdi 
itself.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  aimed  at  legalising  the  Ulster 
and  other  customs  of  "  tenant  right "  and  giving  tenants  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  they  had  executed  on  their 
farms. 

The  great  Land  Act  of  1881  completed  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  land  laws.  It  gave  every  tenant  a  right  to  retain  hit 
farm  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent ;  it  gave  him  power  to  sell  his 
rights,  if  he  desired  to  leave  the  farm,  and  more  extensive 
4X)mpen8ation  for  his  improvements ;  and  enabled  him  to  have 
a  fair  rent  fixed  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

The  Ijand  Act  of  1881  practically  rerolationised  the 
Irish  land  system.     Ireland  bemg  almost  purely  aa  agricol- 
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taral  oonntry  (largely  owing  to  the  policj  of  the  English 
Parliament  which,  in  past  generations,  did  its  best  to  depress 
and  destroy  Irish  industries),  the  competition  for  land  was  so 
keen  that  the  landlords  were  enabled  to  exact  scandalously 
unfair  rents,  which  in  bad  seasons  it  was  impossible  for 
tenants  to  pay.  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by 
^mall  farmers  working  their  own  holdings.  An  eviction 
nneant  to  the  Irish  farmer,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"a  sentence  of  death."  Besides  this,  practically  all  the 
improvements  on  Irish  farms  are  made  by  the  tenant.  When 
•made  they  were  appropriated  by  the  landlord.  If  a  tenant 
"was  evicted,  or  could  not  secure  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  he 
lost  the  value  of  all  his  improvements.  The  Land  Act  gave 
Jiim  fair  rent,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure — besides  com- 
pensation for  improvements. 

In  1885,  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  party  did 
their  best  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the  benefits  of  the  Franchise  . 
Act,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  Ireland  being  included  on 
the  same  terms  as  England. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Gladstone  publicly  declared  that  the 
time  had  come  to  abandon  the  policy  of  treating  Irish 
discontent  by  mixed  measures  of  Coercion  and  Reform,  and 
to  grant  the  Irish  demand  for  self-government. 

It  is  to  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  to  the  good 
feeling  cansed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  and 
the  passing  by  the  Tory  Qovemment  of  the  Irish  Local 
QoTonunent  Act— a  direct  result  of  the  Home  Bule  movement 
—that  the  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland  in  recent 
years  is  principally  due. 
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VI.— LABOUR  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM, 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  bj  Conservatives  (and  the  state- 
ment  has  recently  been  endorsed  by  Mr  Chamberlain)  that- 
though  they  have  practically  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  o£ 
political  and  financial  reform,  theirs  has  been  the  party  which- 
has  devoted  itself  to  social  and  sanitary  reform  and  measures- 
promoting  the  safety,  protection,  and  privileges  of  labour.. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  basis  this  idea  rests. 

Factory  Legislation. — As  to  laws  regulating  labour  ii^ 
factories,  and  protecting  women  and  children  from  long  hours- 
and  unhealthy  conditions  of  work,  these  have  never  been 
party  questions.  They  have  been  supported  by  some  Liberals- 
and  some  Tories,  and  opposed  by  some  Liberals  and  some^ 
Tories,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Liberal  party,  as  a  whole,  lias  not  had  its  full  share  in  th^t 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

The  first  important  Factory  Act  was  passed  by  the  liberalt 
Grovemment  of  1833.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
others,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Ten  Hours  Act- 
cf  1847.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fielding,  a  Radical,  and 
was  supported  and  opposed  indiscriminately  from  both  sides- 
of  the  Hou^  It  is  true  that  the  Conservatives  in  1878- 
passed  a  very  large  Factory  Act,  but  this  was  an  Act  which 
aimed  chiefly  at  codifying  and  consolidating  previous  Acts- 
already  in  force;  of  these  Acts,  thus  consolidated  eleven, 
were  passed  under  Liberal  Qovemments,  and  only  fivt^  undei 
Conservative  Qovernmenta  \  Since  1878  there  have  been  fouc 
important  Factory  Acts,  two  Liberal  and  two  Conservative. 
The  most  important  and  far-reaching  of  these  was  Mr.. 
Asquith's  Act  kA,  1895,  which  was  a  liberal  measure^  thougb 
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it  happened  to  pass  into  law  under  a  Conservative  Govern 
ment. 

In  factory  questions  administration  is  as  important  aa 
legislation,  and  the  new  spirit  which  Mr.  Asquith  infused 
into  the  administration  of  the  Home  Office,  in  particular  his 
enquiries  into  dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades,  not  only  pro- 
educed  an  immediate  result  in  the  Act  of  1895,  but  make  his 
tenure  of  the  Home  Office  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Factory  Reform. 

Mines  BegidcUion   Acts. — These,   too,   have    never  been 
jparty  measures,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 
Act  of  1842  —  Conservative 
„      1860  —  Liberal 
„      1862  —  Liberal 
„      1872  —  Liberal 
„      1887  —  Conservative. 

But  the  credit  for  this  last  measure  really  largely  belongs 
to  the  Liberal  Government  of  1886  and  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1887.  The  Act  of  1860  was 
peculiarly  important,  as  it  gave  the  miners  one  of  their  most 
valued  privileges — the  right  of  having  a  check-weigher  at 
every  pit,  appointed  and  paid  by  themselves,  to  see  that  they 
received  their  proper  wages. 

Laws  LsgaXising  Trade  Unions, — Infinitely  the  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  1871,  which, 
until  the  recent  Taff  Vale  decision,  has  been  the  great 
•charter  of  trade  unionism.  It  legalised  the  ordinary  combi- 
nations of  working  men  (which  had  hitherto  been  illegal  as  in 
-**  restraint  of  trade  ")  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  above  decision 
gave  in  practice  full  protection  to  their  funds  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  mercy  of  dishonest  officials).^  The  share 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  this  class  of  legislation  was  an 
^miendment  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  passed  in  1876«  and 
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the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875.  For  these  they" 
are  of  coarse  entitled  to  credit,  as  far  as  they  go,  bat  it  must- 
be  remembered,  as  to  the  former,  that  it  was  partly  necessi- 
tated by  certain  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Cairns  (the  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor)  inta 
a  similar  Liberal  Act  in  1871,  and  that,  as  to  the  second,  its 
most  important  feature,  the  abolition  of  the  imprisonment  of 
workmen  for  breaches  of  contract  with  their  employers,  was 
due  to  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Mundella,  a  Liberali  and 
carried  against  the  Government.  ^ 

The  Liberal  party  further  can  point  to  the  following' 
important  measures  introduced  in  the  interests  of  labour. 

1.  The  JEmployers^  Liability  Act,  1880,  partially  abolishing 
the  doctrine  of  "  common  employment,"  and  enabling  work- 
men to  obtain  compensation  for  their  injuries  in  the  County- 
court. 

2.  The  Railways  Regulation  Act,  1893,  empowering  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  regulate  the  hours  of  railway  servants. 

3.  Mr.  Aaquiih'a  Employera'  Liability  Bill  of  1894,  abolish* 
ing  both  the  doctrine  of  "common  employment"  and  <* con- 
tracting out,"  and  extending  (amongst  others)  to  seamen  and* 
agricultural  labourers.  This  Bill  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  other  side  the  Conservatives  can  show  the  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1897,  which  already  stands  in  need  of  wide- 
amendment  and  extension,  and  which  is  far  less  comprehensive 
than  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  of  1894. 


PHnted  by  the  National  Freaa  Agency,  Ltd.,  Whitefrian  Howe.  Oumeate8t».B.O. 
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LEAFLETS 


PUBLISHED  IN 


1903. 

Numbers  1913—1974  (inclusive). 


LORD  ROSEBERY 

ON  THE 

EDUCATION  BILL. 


(Speech  to  the  Ifational  Free  Church  Council  Deputation 
at  Spencer  House,  on  December  8th,  1902.) 


"Ifrankly  confess  myself  that  with  all  my  knowledge,  acquired  by 
observation  from  outside,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Qovernment  and 
Parliament  for  the  last  six  years  I  myself  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  I  saw  such  a  measure  (the  Education  Bill)  laid  upon  the 
table.  I  feel  strongly  the  view  expressed  by  Dr.  CliflFord,  not  as  a^ 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  as  a  Nonconformist — which  I 
am  not — ^but  as  a  citizen — and  I  confess  that  I  am  more  surprised 
than  I  can  say  that  any  Government  in  the  first  days  of  the  twentieth 
century  should  have  had — what  substantive  may  I  use,  consonant 
with  the  courtesy  I  always  wish  to  observe  towards  political  oppo- 
nents ? — I  will  say  the  courage — to  present  to  Parliament  a  measure 
which  seems  to  undermine  all  that  we  have  understood  to 
be  the  basis  of  our  constitutional  structure  in  this  country 
and  make  us  doubt  whether  many  generations  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  must  not  have  been  wiped  out  of 
the  memory  of  the  people  of  England. 

*'  As  for  the  House  of  Lords,  let  me  dismiss  that  in  a  sentence. 
You  have  nothing  to  hope  from  it  in  Committee,  on  Report,  or  Third 
Reading.  The  Bill  will  pass.  What  you  may  choose  to  do  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  I  am  not  going  to  utter  any  approval  beforehand 
of  any  methods  you  may  choose  to  adopt.  I  am  not  myself  in 
favour  of  the  refusal  of  the  payment  of  rates,  but  then  I  am  not  in 
your  position.  I  confess  that  if  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  submit  tamely  to  the  enactments  of  this 
Bill  I  will  not  say  that  they  will  be  weakened 
religiously,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment politically  they  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  I 
have  seen  many  things  in  the  last  few  years  that  have  made 
me  doubtful  whether  the  spiiit  of  Great  Britain,  not  in 
external  but  in  domestic  affairs,  has  not  greatly  waned  and 
weakened;    I  am  sometimes  sceptical  as  to  whether  the  Liberalism 


which  used  to  be  so  abundant  and  so  fiery  twenty  years  ago  has  not 
been  greatly  modified  and  debilitated  by  circumstances,  as  to  which 
I  can  offer  no  surmise,  that  seem  to  exist.  You  who  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  can  form  a  better  judgment  on  that 
point  than  I  can,  but  at  any  rate  if  the  country — ^I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  Nonconformity  alone — if  the  countrjr  is  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  principle  enunciated  in  this  Bill  you  may  give  your- 
selves up  to  an  interminable  reign  of  the  principles  associated  with 
Lords  Eldon  and  Sidmouth.  You  may  hope  for  an  era  of  great 
military  and  naval  and  diplomatio  snpremaey  abroad, 
but  you  have  very  little  to  hope  for  in  the  development  of 
free  institutions  at  home. 

"  I  agree  also  with  Dr.  Clifford  that  this  Bill,  so  anwisely  offered, 
will  raise  much  greater  questions  than  that  of  education. 
You  cannot  limit  the  effect  of  a  Bill  so  far-reaching  in  its  principle, 
or  want  of  principle,  as  this.  If  it  is  to  be  established  as  a 
maxim  that  the  Church  of  England  is  to  have  the  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  entirely  maintained  by  public  funds, 
and  entirely  controlled  by  a  close  corporation  constituted 
imder  the  trust  deeds  of  these  schools— if  that  is  t6 
be  established,  and  established  without  demur  and 
protest,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  great  political  de- 
terioration throughout  the  nation  at  large.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  so.  I  hope  the  country  will  not  be  passive.  In  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords  the  other  night  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  country  supported  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  and  Lord  Spencer  expressed  his  belief  that  the  majority 
of  the  country  was  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Those  are 
both  empirical  statements,  and  the  Qovernment  is  not  likely  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  testing  them,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Spencer. 

"  At  any  rate  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  what  you  have  got  to 
do  against  this  Bill  must  he  done  by  yourselves  as  citizens,  and 
not  as  more  Nonconformists;  that  you  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  House  of  Lords,  that  you  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  what 
you  have  to  do  is  to  appeal  to  the  country  at  large  as  to 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  watch  tamely  and 
passively  the  obliteration  of  the  principles  upon  whidi 
our  free  Constitution  has  been  buUt  up."  ^  . 

Pui)l!ibed  by  the  VhenX  PubUoatlon  Department  Qii  oonneoUoa  with  the  HetioDal  UbtnA 

yeiteimtion  ani  the  Ln«ral  Central  AuodaUon),  42.  Parltament  Street.  Wettminaier.  N.W.,  cad 
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THE  DEAR  SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 


Our  Tory  Government  have  entered  into  an  agreemeDt  called  the 
Brussels  Convention  with  nine  foreign  countries  to  make  9Ug9LT 
d^arep  in  this  country. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  any  British  Government  could. evtr 
consent  to  such  a  scheme.  The  answer  is  that  the  Government  wants 
to  benefit  certain  growers  of  sugar  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  who  will 
make  more  money  if  they  can  sell  their  sugar  at  a  higher  price. 

LORD  LAN8DOWNE,  the  Tory  Forelflrn  Mlnl- 
Stor,  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  Delegates  at  Brussels,  dated  January 
i7tb«  1902,  stated  that  the  **  main  reason"  of  the  Government 
for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounty  system  which  has  cheapened 
sugar,  is  "their  conviction  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  sugar  producing 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  31st,  190a.  stated  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  foreign 
bounty  system  to  the  West  India  planter  was  "  at  least  j£s  ^  to°«" 

The  Government  want  to  get  rid  of  this  disadvantage  to  the  West 
India  planter.     In  other  words  they  want  tO  make  SUffar 

doarer  by  £5  a  ton,  or  by  rather  more  than  a 
half-penny  a  pound. 

If  they  succeed  in  carrying  out  this  object  every  pot  Of  Jam 

and  marmalade,  every  kind  of  eweet  blseuit, 
or  eweet  food,  or  eweet  drink  will  be  aieo  raieed 
In  price,  and  this  will  be  done  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  few  West 
India  planters. 

Some  members  of  the  Government  when  challenged  in  debate  on 
this  point  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  they  wanted  sugar  to  rise  in 

price.  The  answer  is  that  unloeo  eufar  rleoo  in  price 
the  Brueeele  Convention  can  be  no  sood  to  the 
West  indies. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  Government  be  so  anxious  about  the 
West  Indies?  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  not  very  prosperous. 


but  the  Government  does  nothlnir  to  help  Acm. 

Yet  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  are,  as  a  whole,  far  better  OfF 
than  the  poorer  classes  in  our  own  country. 

But  if  for  any  reason  it  was  desirable  to  help  the  West  Indies,  then 

the  proper  way  to  do  it  was  to  gWm  them  a  money  grant» 

The  total  quantity  of  sugar  that  the  West  Indies  send  to  thii 
country  is  less  than  50,000  tons.  Therefore,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain't 
figure  of  ^5  a  ton,  the  gain  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention will  be  only  ;^25o,ooo  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  buy  in  a  year  1,700,000  tons  of  ingar, 
which  comes  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore^  if  the 
price  of  sugar  rises,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  hopes,  by  jQs  a  ton,  cor  lota 
will  be  ^£8,500,000  a  year. 

Loes  to  the  United  Klngrdom  -  £8p500,000 
Qaln  to  the  West  Indies  250,000 

NET  LOSS  TO  THE   EMPIRE        «8, 250,000 

This  stupendous  piece  of  folly  is  not  the  onlj 

evil  of  the  Brussels  Conyention.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed 
upon  them  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
Brussels  Convention  binds  the  country  to  submit  tO  any  tax 
upon  Su^rar  that  a  forelern  Commission  may  at 
any  time  determine.  On  this  Commission 
there  will  be  ONE  Englishman  and  NINE 
Porei^^nerSa  From  its  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal.  If  we 
do  not  like  the  taxes  that  it  orders  our  only  course  will  be  to  shut  out 
the  sugar  altogether  which  wonld  be  a  worse  evil  stilL 

These  apo  the  reasons  why 
every  Eng^lishman  and  Welsh- 
man and  Scotchman  and 
Irishman  should  object  to 
this  monstpcus  Convention. 


Pabltshed  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department  (In   conaecction    wltk  tbe  Nadoaal  Llberml 

Federation  and    the  Liberal     Central   A»»ociationX    J9    ParlUmest   Street,    LeadoSi   S.W^ 

and  printed  by  Bowers  Brother*,  89  Blackfrian  Road,  London,  S.K. 
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The  Education  Act 


AS  INTRODUCED 

AND 

AS  PASSED. 


How  does  the  Education  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  received  the 
Royal  assent  in  December,  1902,  compare  with  the  Bill  as  introduced 
in  March  ?  The  best  way  of  answering  the  question  seems  to  be  to 
take  the  12  objections  originally  taken  to  the  Bill  in  a  leaflet,  issued  by 
the  Liberal  Publication  Department  in  April,  1902,  and  to  see  how  far 
they  have  been  removed  or  intensified  The  leaflet  was  called  "Twelve 
Reasons  why  the  Education  Bill  must  be  mended  or  ended." 

L— Because  the  Bill  is  not  so  much  an  Education  Bill 
as  another  Voluntary  Schools  Belief  Bill 

This  has  become  abundantly  clear  during  the  time  during  which 
the  Bill  has  been  converted  into  an  Act.  Indeed^  so  audacious  have 
the  denomi nationalists  become  that  the  "bargain"  as  the  result  of 
which  their  schools  are  now  comfortably  quartered  on  the  rates  is 
declared  to  be  a  hard  one,  because  the  school-houses  have  to  be  kept 
in  some  sort  of  repair  as  well  as  provided. 

2.— Because,  while  professing  to  make  provision  for 
Secondary  Education,  the  Bill  only  gives  the  new  educa- 
tional authority  permissiye  powers  and  casts  no  obligation 
or  duty  of  any  sort  upon  it  to  provide  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, admittedly  the  kind  of  education  for  which  it  is 
imperative  that  further  provision  should  at  once  be  made. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  is  admittedly  an  improvement  upon  the 
Bill^  though  it  is  still  true  that  the  local  education  authority  has  no 
obligation  cast  upon  it  to  provide  higher  education.  But  it  is  now 
directed  to  consider  its  area's  educational  needs  and  empowered  to  take 
such  steps  as  "  seems  "  to  be  "  desirable."  Even  so  this  is  far  short  of 
what  a  satisfactory  measure  would  have  enacted. 

[over 


3. —Because,  so  far  from  promoting  Secondary  Bduca- 
tion,  the  Bill  will  block  the  way  towards  progress  in  it^ 
since  it  will  make  a  heavy  additional  rate  compnlsory  for 
the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools,  and  the  new 
educational  authority  will  hesitate  to  impose  a  double 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  prospect  of  this  double  burden  caused  such  consternation 
amongst  the  country  Tories  (e.g.,  Mr.  Chaplin)  that  the  Government 
consented  to  ease  the  future  "  intolerable  strain  "  upon  the  ratepayer 
by  giving  an  additional  yearly  aid  grant  of  ;^i  ^300,000  out  of  the 
taxes.  This,  of  course,  will  help  the  ratepayer,  as  ratepayer,  but  even 
sO  in^he  counties  a  rate  will  have  to  be  paid  for  elementary  education, 
often  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  progress  in  higher  education 
will  be  timid  and  hesitating. 

4.— Because  the  Bill,  so  far  from  creating  "one  anthority," 
will  produce  a  multiplication  of  authorities,  with  powtn 
and  duties  so  complex  and  conflicting  that  administratiTe 
chaos  is  the  first  and  almost  certain  result. 

The  compulsory,  instead  of  optional,  abolition  of  School  Boards 
helps  the  one  authority  idea,  but,  as  opposed  to  that,  the  Act  (unlike 
the  Bill)  permits  the  Council  of  every  town  and  urban  district  to  be  a 
higher  education  authority.  The  gains  that  will  accrue  from  the  so- 
called  *'  one  authority  "  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  to  the  sacrifices 
that  have  had  to  be  made  to  get  even  this  semblance  of  it — of  which 
sacrifices  the  abolition  of  the  School  Boards  is  not  the  least 

6.— Because  the  Bill  allows  education  to  be  handed  over 
to  so-called  education  '*  committees "  not  a  single  mamber 
of  which  need  be  directly  elected  by,  or  responsible  tOj  tba 
ratepayers  or  the  people. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  differs  very  materially  from  the  BiD,  since 
words  have  been  introduced  ^hich  clearly  leave  the  supreme  oontiol 
with  the  Council,  not  the  Committee.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  control  will  really  reside  with  the  Council  (considering  all  the 
other  duties  it  has  to  perform)  or  whether  it  will  in  pmctice  come  to 
the  Committee.  A  majority  of  the  Committee  must  now  be  memben 
of  the  Council,  though  the  Council  of  a  coimty,  if  they  think  it 
iesirable,  may  still  decide  otherwise.    Theoretically  in  such  a  case  no 

member  of  the  Committee  need  by  statute  be  a  member  of  the  Council, 

lOugh  that  is  not,  perhaps,  likely  to  happen. 


6.— Becanse  the  Bill  permits  and  enconrages  the  imme- 
diate destruction  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry  of  the  School 
Boards,  which  have  done  such  splendid  service  in  the  cause 
of  education  during  the  last  third  of  a  century. 

The  Act  not  merely  permits  and  encourages  the  destruction  of  the 
School  Boards — it  destroys  them  at  once  outright 

7.— Because  the  Bill  permits  the  entire  cost  pf  the 
maintenance  of  the  Voluntary  schools  (except  that  of  the 
up-keep  of  the  school-house)  to  be  taken  from  the  taxes  and 
rates  without  leaving  the  ratepayers  any  effective  right  of 
control  or  management. 

The  Act  does  something  more  to  giTC  control — through  the  local 
education  authority — than  did  the  Bill;  but  the  management  still 
remains  two-thirds  in  the  hands  of  the  denominationalistSy  though  their 
sole  contribution  is  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

&— Because  the  Bill  will  leave  the  great  nuoority  of. 
denominational  schools  precisely  as  they  are  now,  except 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  rates,  which  will  be  ^ormously  increased  to  save  the 
pockets  of  the  Voluntary  school  subscribers. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  burden  on  the  rates  has 

been  eased  to  the  extent  of  ;^i, 300,000  given  out  of  the  taxes,  but 

subject  to  that  this  objection  to  the  Bill  is  not  removed  by  the  Act* 

Indeed,  extra  care  has  been  taken  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  voluntary 

subscribers,   since  at  the  last  moment  the  denominationalists  vrere 

given — 

(a)  The  rent  of  the  teacher's  residence; 

{i)  A  share  of  the  endowment ; 

(c)  A  share  of  the  school  fees ; 

(i)  The  right  to  shift  the  burden  of  wear  and  tear  repairs  on 
to  the  local  authority. 
A  minimum  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  concessions  places  them  at 
;f  300,000  a  year.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  spoke 
out  bravely  and  strongly  against  the  "  GAME  OF  GRAB  ?  " 

9.— Because  the  Bill,  if  passed,  so  far  from  getting  rid 
of  denominational  strife,  will  lead  to  increased  sectarian 
bitterness. 

Can  anybody  doubt  this,  now  that  the  Bill  is  passed  ? 

FoviR. 


10.— Because  under  the  specious  gnite  of  decentralisa- 
tion, the  Bill  gets  rid  of  the  control  from  Whitehall  which 
in  backward  counties  has  hitherto  proved  the  one  element 
of  stimulus  towards  educational  progress  and  efficiency^ 
with  the  result  that  the  backward  counties  will  be  more 
backward  than  ever,  thus  working  graye  ii^fustice  to  the 
children  who  happen  to  live  in  them. 

The  Act  does  nothing  to  get  rid  of  this  criticism  of  the  BiU. 

ll.--Because  the  Bill,  in  the  provision  as  to  new  schoob^ 
80  arranges  matters  that  practically  all  new  schools  will  be 
denominational,  whilst  it  encourages  the  multiplioation  of 
small  schools,  a  policy  educationally  unsound. 

The  New  School  Clauses  have  been  pasted  in  their  original  form. 
Looked  at  from  any  and  every  point  of  view,  they  fona  one  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  reactionary  features  of  the  Act 

12.— Because  the  Bill  recognises  and  permits  in  sefaools 
which  are  to  become  rate-maintained  the  imposition  of  a 
religious  test  for  teachers  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
suoh  schools. 

This  is  still  absolutely  true  of  all  head  teachers  in  these  schools. 
As  to  assistant  and  pupil  teachers,  the  managers  are  allowed,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  elect  persons  not  of  the  denomination  with  which  the 
school  is  in  connection.  The  one  real  improvement  is  as  to  pupil 
teachers.  If  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  post,  the  local 
education  authority  elects. 

The  Act  as  passed 
into  law  is  no  more  an 
Educational  settlement 
than  the  original  Bill. 
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THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  COMBINATIONS. 


Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  an  Eighty  Club  Dinner  at 
Prince's  Bestaurant,  on  February  6th,  1903,  after  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  said : — 

A  Centnry's  Progress. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  about  oae  siogle  topic,  the  law  in 
reference  to  trade  combinations,  and  the  attitude  which  Liberals 
ought  to  observe  in  regard  to  it.  A  century  ago  any  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade — and  that  was  a  category  which  included 
all  trade  unions  and  most  employers'  federations — was  looked 
upon  as  a  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  statutes  that 
the  right  and  power  of  combination  for  those  purposes  was 
gradually  and  tardily  attained.  The  last  of  those  steps  was 
taken  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  looking 
back  on  the  experience  which  we  have  since  had,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  any  sane  politician  in  this  country  who  would  not 
agree  that  the  change  in  the  law  in  the  recognition  of  free  com- 
bination has  been  a  wise  and  a  beneficent  change  in  the  interest 
of  employer,  of  workman,  and  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
individual  workman,  powerless  as  a  unit,  acquires  by  combination 
with  his  fellows  freedom  of  bargaining  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
employer.  The  employer,  for  his  part,  finds  as  a  rule  that  it  is  a 
much  easier  thing  for  him  not  merely  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
wage  bargain,  but  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  his  business,  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  recognised  spokesmen  of  organised  labour. 

The  Guin  to  the  Commiinity. 

And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  which  stands  at  a 
higher  standpoint  than*  that  of  any  of  the  classes  which  compose  it, 
the  advantage  is  still  more  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  we  escape 
the  dangers,  always  real,  sometimes  very  grave,  which  arise  when 
the  law  condemns  that  which  the  conscience  and  the  practice  of 
the   community  approve.     In  the  next  place,  when  industrial  war 


is  actually  declared,  in  the  form  of  a  strike  or  of  a  lock-out, 
although  the  conflict  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  a  wider  stage 
than  in  days  gone  by,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  much  more  wisely  and 
much  more  humanely  conducted  by  organised  bodies  subject  to 
definite  rules  than  by  free  lances  waging  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare. Lastly,  the  existence  of  trade  combinations  has,  on  the 
whole,  made  largely  for  industrial  peace.  I  think,  therefore,  any 
impartial  observer  would  agree  that  the  change — slowly  achieved, 
much  resisted,  but  now,  as  we  had  thought,  definitely  attained — 
in  the  law,  has  been  in  the  interest  of  all  the  classes  concerned 
and  of  society  at  large.  Whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be,  and 
they  are  many  and  grave,  in  the  working  of  these  combinations, 
whether  of  employers  or  of  workmen,  those  drawbacks  are 
incident  to  the  abuse  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  right  of  combina- 
tion. For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  that  right,  slowly 
gained,  maturely  tested  now  by  experience,  is  a  right  which  the 
State  in  its  own  interest,  throughout  the  whole  scope  of  its 
legitimate  exercise,  ought  jealously  to  safeguard  and  protect. 

Some  Recent  DecisioiiB, 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  recent  decisions  of  our  Courts, 
many  of  which  came  as  a  surprise  to  lawyers  no  leas  than  to 
laymen,  have  raised  serious  doubts  whether  that  right  is  not  being 
put  into  jeopardy.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment — ^it 
would  be  the  height  of  presumption  for  me  to  do  so — that  these 
decisions  are  wrong  in  point  of  law.  Nor  when  we  call,  as  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  call,  decisions  of  that  kind  judge-made 
law,  are  we  throwing,  or  attempting  to  throw,  any  discredit 
either  upon  the  judges  themselves  or  upon  that  process  of  judicial 
exposition  and  definition  by  which  so  many  parts  of  our  law  have 
been  usefully  developed  This  particular  case  has  a  peculiarity  of 
its  own.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  decisions  are  interpretations 
of  recent  enactments  of  the  Legislature  itself.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  very  high  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  point  of  form, 
the  Legislature  does  its  work.  Parliament  has  a  singular  vocaba- 
lary  of  its  owa  The  dialect  of  the  modern  draftsman  is  unlike 
any  language  that  was  ever  spoken  on  this  earth  either  before  or 
since  the  confusion  of  tongues.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at  if  from  time  to  time  the  Parliamentary  oracle,  when  it 
comes  to  bo  translated  into  plain  Inngua^e  by  the  Courts  of  law. 


produces  this  singular  result,  that  Parliament,  having  meant  one 
thing,  is  found  to  have  enacted  almost  the  exact  opposite.  But 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  branch  of  the  law  which  goes  down  to 
the  very  foundations  of  our  social  structure,  which  touches  at 
almost  every  point  the  daily  routine  and  business  of  the  nation, 
and  which  must,  as  it  is  interpreted  and  enforced  in  one  sense  or 
the  other,  produce  the  most  far-reaching  consequcncea  I  submit 
that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  politic  to  throw  upon  the  judges  the 
burden  in  a  sphere  of  that  kind  of  construing  obscure  confused 
Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

An  Overwhelming  Case. 

Parliament  should   make   its   own   law;   it  should   make  it 
in  terms  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  in  such  a  way  that   it 
should  leave  neither  to  employer  nor  to  workman  any  reason- 
able  doubt   as   to   what   it  prohibits  or  what  it   permits.      Is 
there  a  lawyer  here  to-night  who  pretends  to  understand  what 
is  the  existing  state  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  ?     Is  there  one  who 
would  not  agree  with  what  was  said  the  other  day  by  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  colleagues  at  the  Bar — my  friend  Mr.  Haldan6 
— that  as  the  law  has  now  been  interpreted  he,  as  an  expert, 
would  find  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  advising  a  client,  I 
will  not  say  as  to  the  method  of  lawfully  conducting  a  strike — 
that  passes  the  wit  of  man — ^but  as  to  the  method  of  employing 
those  means  of  concerted  persuasion  and  pressure  which,  properly 
employed,  often  have  the  power  of  preventing  strikes,  and  without 
the   power  of  employing  which  the  right  of  combination  is  a 
delusion  and  a  sham  ?     In  my  opinion  an  overwhelming  case  has 
been  made  for  redefining  and  codifying  our  law  of  combination, 
and  that  is  a  task  which  can  be  undertaken,  and  ought  to  be 
undertaken,  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Legislature  alone. 

Befinite  Ideas  and  a  Definite  Policy. 

This  is  a  matter  as  to  which  it  is  all-importaut  that  Liberals 
should  make  up  their  minds  and  have  definite  ideas  and  a  definite 
policy.  What  are  we  going  to  say  as  to  that  which  has  now 
beoome  the  celebrated  decision  in  the  TafF  Vale  Railway  Case  ? 
TtiSLt  decision  is  to  the  effect  that  a  trade  union  can  be  sued,  and 
tbd^  its  funds  may  be  made  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  damages  if 
ft    i^    shown  that  any  of  its  agents  have  in  the  course,  i^nd  within 
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the  scope,  of  their  supposed  authority  been  guilty  of  illegal 
action.  In  1871  the  Legislature  deliberately  refused  to  confer 
upon  trade  unions  the  burden  or  privileges  of  incorporation  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  place  them,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  so  far  as  civil  liability  is  concerned,  in  exactly  the  same 
category  as  an  incorporated  and  registered  company.  However 
unexpected  that  decision  was,  and  it  was  very  unexpected,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  its  being  set  aside  by  Parliament,  for  it  clearly  cuts 
both  ways.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander, 
and  an  uniucorporated  association  of  employers  is  in  the  same 
position,  as  regards  liability  for  the  misconduct  of  its  agents,  as  a 
trade  union.  I  have  told  my  trade  union  friends  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  community  would  not  be  easily  convinced 
that  an  association  of  persons — whether  technically  incorporated 
or  not — wielding  great  powers,  controlling  considerable  funds, 
should  not  be  legally  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  agents  acting 
under  their  authority.  No  ;  the  real  difficulty,  from  the  woilt- 
man's  point  of  view,  created  by  that  decision  lies  in  the  application 
to  trade  unions  of  the  law  of  agency  and  of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 

The  Law  of  Agency. 

As  regards  agency,  everyone  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  provide  a  more  restricted  operation  for  that  law  in  trade 
disputes  than  in  the  ordinary  aflGsdrs  of  life.  We  must,  in  that 
respect,  trust  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  good  sense,  to  the 
spirit  of  fair  play,  in  our  judicial  tribunals.  But,  at  the  i 
time,  there  are  some  considerations  special  to  this  particular  < 
which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  difficulty  is  almoet 
insuperable  for  the  governing  body  of  a  great  trade  oombinafeioQ 
to  direct  and  control,  often  at  a  great  distance,  the  condact 
of  everyone  who  technically  might  be  said  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
central  authority.  That  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  recognised  and  given  effect  to  on  grounds,  not 
only  of  justice,  but  of  policy;  because  nothing  could  be  worse 
for  the  community  at  large  than  if  the  great  unions  were  to 
abandon  their  authority  over  trade  disputes.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  we  should  have  sporadic  outbursts,  often  ilUjudged 
and  ill-controlled,  accompanied  by  lawlessness  and  by  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  suffering.  We  should  have  a  revivml  of 
the  regime  of  industrial  anarchy. 
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The  Law  of  Conspiracy. 

As  regards,  in  the  next  place,  the  law  of  conspiracy,  there 

is,  to  my  mind,  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 

interveiie.     We  can  no  longer  work  upon  the  good  old  formula 

with  which  all  lawyers  are  so  familiar,  that  a  combination  is 

a  conspiracy  when  it  either  pursues  unlawful  objects  or  lawful 

objects  by  unlawful    means.      That   does   not   help   us ;    what 

we  want  is  some  kind  of  guiding  criterion  applicable  to  trade 

disputes  as  to  when  and  how  objects  and  means,  lawful  when 

pursued  by  a  single  individual,  become  unlawful  when  pursued 

by  a  body    of  men.      Take   again  the  question   of  motive   or 

intention — clearly  irrelevant  in  the  case  of  an  individual.     How 

far  does  it  become  relevant  when  the  same  act  is  done,  not  by 

one  man,  but  by  a  combination  of  men  ?    Is  it  good  sense,  ought 

it  to  be  good  law,  that  a  combination,  lawful  so  long  as  it  is 

actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives,  becomes  unlawful  when  it  is 

actuated    by   sympathetic   motives — in   other    words,   when   the 

object  of  the  persons  combined  is  not  to  benefit  themselves,  but 

to  aid  someone  else  in  whom  they  are  not  directly  concerned  ? 

Three  Suggested  Lines  of  Policy. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  it  is  time  that  Parliament  should 

intervene  and  make  these  matters  plain  ?     I  venture  to  suggest, 

first,  that  free  power  of  effective  combination  which   Parliament, 

after  long  and  careful  inquiry,  has  deliberately  conferred,  must  not 

be  allowed  to  be  destroyed  or  to  be  whittled  away ;  secondly,  that 

a  clear  line  of  demarcation  ought  to  be  drawn  between  legitimate 

pressure  and  every  form  of  violence  or  of  incitement  to  violence ; 

thirdly,   whatever  the    rule  laid  down  may  be,   the  same  rule 

must  be  applied  to  all  trade  combinations,  whether  of  employers 

or  of  employed.    There  is  no  more  important  social  question  at 

this  moment,  and  there  is  none  upon  which  the  future  relations 

of  employers^and  employed,  and,  therefore,  the  ultimate  industrial 

prosperity  of  this  country,  more  closely  depend. 
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A  LETTER 

That  Will  Interest  You. 


MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN.  Postmaster 
(General,  has  had  his  attention  called  by  a  corres- 
pondent to  a  report  that  his  &ther,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  had  in  hand  a  REVISED  SCHEME  of 
01d-Afi:e  Pensions.  Here  is  the  reply,  dated 
February  12th,  1903.— 

"I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
to  say,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
that  he  does  not  think  there  is  ANT 
UKELIHOOD  of  the  subject  of  OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  THIS  YEAR." 

Yet  Old-Aflre  Pensions  were  promised 
by  the  present  Tory  Government  in  1895,  MR. 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  declaring  that  HIS 
proposal  was  "so  simple"  tliat  anyone  oould 
understand  it.    

You  can  judge  from  the  way  in  which 
this  promise  is  being  kept  of  the 
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ON 

MR.  BRODRICK'S 

ARMY    CORPS    SCHEME. 


Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  (Tory  Jf.P. /or  Whitby)— 

"  It  has  always  been  thought  a  very  remarkable  performance 
on  the  part  of  Jupiter  when,  after  pains  in  his  head  for  one  day, 
he  produced  Minerva  fully  armed  and  equipped  from  his  brain ; 
but  that  performance  sank  into  insignificance  compared  with 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who,  after  pains  in  his 
head  for  two  days,  produced  six  army  corps,  armed  and  equipped 
and  ready  for  everything  except  war.  He  had  six  objections  to 
this  army  corps  scheme.  First,  it  was  based  OIL  a  WTOng^ 
principle ;  secondly,  it  was  not  suited  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  country;  thirdly, it  was  enormously  costly;  fourthly, 
it  did  not  remove  the  defects  which  the  war  in  Africa 
had  clearly  shown  to  exist ;  fifthly,  it  was  not  adapted 
to  this  country ;  and,  sixthly,  it  had  no  real  existence. 
«  «  «  «  « 

"  All  information  that  came  to  the  War  Office  was  suspected 

unless  it  was  tied  with  red  tape  and  stamped  with  the  official 

seal.    As  to  organisation,  we  knew  that  at  the  outbreak  of  hos* 

tilities  in  South  Africa  the  Army  was  not  organised  for  war  ;  nor 

would  it  be  organised  for  war  under  the  present  scheme,  because 

the  scheme  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  equality  between 

the  units  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  maintenance  was  impos* 

sible.     He    regretted  that  a  Minister  had  recently 

remarked  that  it  did  not  matter  about  MUDDLING 

tlirough  as  long  as  the  British  Empire  came  out  upper* 

most.    The  country  was  getting  tired  of  this  policy  of 

MJESS,  MUDDLE,  and  MAKE-BELIEVE. 

*  ik  *  *  * 

-  He  therefore  asked  the  House  to  vote  against  this  scheme  on 
the  following  grounds  :  Because  it  involved  a  huge '  ezpendi* 
ture  without  adequate  results;  because  the  cost  of  the 


Army,  compared  with  that  of  the  Navy,  was  totally  out  of 
proportion;  because  the  organisation  of  the  Army  was  not 
adapted  to  the  work  it  had  to  do,  and  invariably  broke 
down  under  the  pressure  and  the  crucial  test  of  war ;  because  it 
was  unsuited  to  the  protection  of  the  Empire  and  was 
no  safeguard  against  the  invasion  of  this  country; 
because  it  was  too  small  to  contend  against  the  great 
conscript  armies  of  the  Continent  and  too  large  for 
expeditionary  purposes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world; 
because  it  failed  to  remedy  the  defects  which  the  war 
had  rendered  apparent,  and  left  untouched  the  great 
organisation  in  which  those  defects  had  their  origin ; 
because  its  numbers  did  not  exist  except  on  paper,  and 
could  not  be  obtained  except  in  the  ordinary  course ; 
in  a  word,  because  it  was  UNSOUND  IN  PRINCIPLE  and 
RUINOUS  IN  PRACTICEi  and  ought  to  be  swept  away  and 
replaced  by  another  scheme  under  which  they  should  have  a 
force  which  would  meet  and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Empire 
without  laying  a  great  burden  on  the  resources  of 
the  nation." — {House  of  Commons,  February  2'3rd,  1903.) 


Major  SceEy  (Tory  MJ".  for  the  Isle  of  \7igut>- 

"  They  were  endeavouring  now  to  create  a  Regular  army  that 
was  too  large.  It  was  too  large  because  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  purse.  Taxation  had  now  reached  the 
limit  to  which  it  was  safe  to  extend  it.  But,  further,  he 
would  say  that  the  Army  was  beyond  their  needs.  What 
were  these  three  army  corps  for  ?  What  was  proposed 
to  be  done  with  them?  One  lesson  the  war  had  taught 
them  was  that  if  they  wanted  to  fight  any  white  people  they 
would  want  not  three  army  corps  but  more  like  thirty.  It  stood 
to  reason  that  three  army  corps  were  utterly  inadequate  for  thet 
purpose,  a  He  knew  very  well  what  was  in  the  mind  of  many 
persons  at  the  War  Office  and  possibly  elsewhere.  Practically  it 
was  to  show  that  as  we  could  not  get  the  men  we  required  by 
voluntary  enlistment  we  must  resort  to  conscription.  That  was 
A  COUNSEL  OF  FOLLY.  Let  the  War  Office  look  lacti 
frankly  in  the  face,  and,  if  they  had  only  10,000  men,  call  that  a 

division,  and  not  make  believe  they  had  an  army  eorpi. 


The  faulty  system  at  the  War  Office  wanted  rooting 
4)ut  FEOM  THE  BOTTOM  TO  THE  TOP." 

— {House  of  Commona,  February  23rd,  1903.) 


Colonel   Kemp  (Tory  Jlf.P. /or  Heywood)— 

"  On  visiting  Colchester  recently  he  asked  an  infantry  officer 
how  he  was  able  to  manoeuvre  on  a  piece  of  ground  like  a  good 
cricket  field ;  how,  for  example,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  take 
cover.  The  officer  said  that  the  soldiers  took  cover  behind  the 
«mall  ornamental  trees  running  round  the  ground,  and  they  were 
told  to  pretend  that  the  trees  were  bigger.  With  such  training 
I  as  that  could  they  wonder  at  the  *  regrettable  incidents' 
which  occurred  in  South  Africa  or  the  fact  that  men  exposed 
themselves  on  the  sky-line  on  some  kopje  ?  They  might  just  as 
well  go  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  ask  for  the  properties 
to  train  our  troops  as  follow  the  system  at  Colchester." 

— (House  of  Commons,  February  2Srd,  1903.) 


Mr  Winston  Churchill  (Tory  Jf. p. /or  Oldham)— 
"  Six  weeks  ago  somebody  said  that  Lord  Grenfell  would  have 
no  army  corps  to  command ;  and  that  statement  was  perfectly 
true  to-day,  and  it  would  remain  true,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  (Mr.  Brodrick)  own  statement,  until  midnight  on 
March  31st.  He  should  look  forward  with  interest  to  that  date, 
because  it  would  witness  the  birth  of  an  army  corps.  There 
were  many  different  ideas  abroad  as  to  what  would  happen  when 
that  army  corps  was  bom.  Some  people  thought  that  Lord 
•Grenfell  would  ride  into  the  town  of  Colchester  at  the  head  of  a 
large  staff,  and  be  welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion ;  and  that  meanwhile  by  every  road  which  converged  upon 
the  town  long  lines  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  would 
be  marching.  But  what  would  happen  might  be  a  little 
disappointing  for  those  who  were  looking  for  spectacular 
effects.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  lo!  there  would  be  only  three  army  corps;  but 
when  he  got  home  in  the  evening  they  would  have  grown  to  four 
by  a  mental  process,  or  the  scratch  of  a  pen.  These  100 
battalions,  scattered  about  over  an  immense  area,  would  have 
ibecome  the  4th  Army  Corps,  and  Lord  Grenfell,  with  a  stall 


Which  cost  £10,000  a  year,  would  be  there  to  command  them. 
He  really  stood  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  One  hundred  battalions  were  the  infantry  not  of 
one,  but  of  four  army  corps.  Why  stop  at  one  when  he  could 
just  as  easily  make  four,  and  they  would  be  just  as  eflEective/^ 
— (House  of  Commons,  February  24^A,  1903.) 


Sir  J.  Colomb  (Torn/ Jlf .p. /or  Yarmouth)— 

"His  objection  to  the  scheme  of  the  Secretary  for  War^ 
because  he  found  it  was  really  but  a  SHAH,  was  as  strong^ 
as  it  was  when  the  scheme  was  propounded/' 

— (House  of  ComTnons,  FeWuary  24iA,  1903.) 


Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynderi  Bart. 

(Tory  M,P.  for  Chippenham) — 
''As  he  had  opposed  the  scheme  when  it  was  originally 
introduced,  and  as  its  working  had  COnflrmed  his  WOnt 
apprehensions  as  to  its  futility,  he  intended  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.  He  objected  to  the  scheme  because  it  was 
subversive  of  Imperial  interests ;  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  home  defence ;  disregarded  the 
military  resources  of  the  coimtry ,  and  imposed  a  burden 
of  alarming  extravagance  upon  the  taxpayers." 
— {House  of  Commons,  February  24^A,  1903.) 


rJIr.  Winston  Churchill  (Tory  if.P. /or Oldham)— 
"As  defence  of  the  scheme  it  was  claimed  that  a  larger 
expeditionary  force  for  foreign  service  would  be  provided  and  jw 
stronger  army  for  home  defence;  and  both,  he  believed,  wen>* 
Ulinecessary.  As  to  foreign  service  one  army  corps  wa» 
enough  for  fighting  savages,  and  three  were  insufficient  for  a» 
European  conflict 

^^  Either  wm  had  oommmml  of  ihB  smm  o§^ 
noim  If  WB  had,  wa  raqulrad  laas  aoldlarafx 
If  wa  had  not,  wa  raqulrad  mara  ahlpam^' 

— (House  of  CommonSf  February  2ith,  1903.)* 
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THE    BRUSSELS    SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 


By   Mr.   THOMAS    LOUGH,   M.P. 


[A  speech  delivered  on  February  27th,  1903,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Gomviittee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
held  at  Birminghavn^  in  proposing  the  following  resolution : — 

**That  this  Committee  protests  against  the  ratification  of  the  Brussels 
Sugar  Convention,  which,  whilst  depriving  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  sugar,  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  West 
Indies,  places  our  fiscal  arrangements  under  the  control  of  foreign  nations, 
and  constitutes  a  dangerous  reversal  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  country."] 


It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  to  present  this  difficult  subject  to  an 
audience  which  is  probably  as  conversant  with  the  main  facts  as  I 
am.  I  need  hardly,  therefore,  explain  that  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention is  an  agreement  arrived  at  between  five  Powers — Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium— which  are  all  producers  and 
exporters  of  sugar,  and  one  Power,  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  con- 
sumer and  importer,  and  that  the  object  of  the  Convention  was  to 
stop  those  benefits  to  agriculturists  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
have  facilitated  the  production  of  sugar  and  its  export  in  vast  quan- 
tities to  this  country. 

Our  Resolution  protests  against  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty,  and 
1  cannot  do  better  than  direct  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  its 
£ye  specific  declarations. 


The  first  declaration  is  that  it  will 

Deprive  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oheap  Suf  ar. 

This  is  so  much  the  declared  object — in  fact,  the  onlj  object — aimed 
at  by  the  authors  of  the  Convention,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argae 
it.  None  of  the  advantages  which  we  hope  to  secure  as  a  result  of 
the  Convention  can  be  obtained  unless  sugar  is  made  dearer.  The 
Treaty  will  not  come  into  operation  for  seven  months  yet,  bat 
in  anticipation  of  it  sugar  is  up  already  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
Speaking  of  the  Convention  last  July,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  rise  of  £5  per 
ton — rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  poutid  in  the  price  of  sugar.  If 
so,  this  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  seven  and  a-half  millions  sterling  upon 
the  people.  The  same  countervailing  duties  as  are  imposed  by  the 
Convention  already  exist  in  India,  and  it  is  calculated  in  the  sugar 
trade  that  if  these  duties  had  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1D02  they  would  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar  amounting  to  seven  and  a-half  millions — exactly  the  same 
estimate  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  made.  There  are  one  or  two  circum- 
stances that  make  this  a  very  inopportune  time  to  lay  a  new  burden  of 
this  kind  on  the  people.  Coal  has  been  taxed  ;  corn,  which  is  the 
great  necessary  of  life  to  the  people  of  this  country,  has  also  been 
taxed  ;  the  free  importation  of  meat  is  forbidden;  and,  finally,  sugar 
itself,  after  twenty-five  years*  immunity,  was  subjected  two  years  ago 
to  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  per  pound.  The  Sugar  duty  will  produce 
seven  millions  this  year,  so  that  if  another  seven  millions  rise  in  price 
is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  Convention,  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  have  to  pay  fourteen  millions  more  for  their 
sugar  a  year  hence  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Tiiis  is  equal  to  aa 
income  tax  of  Od.  in  the  £,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  is 
an  income  tax  exacted  from  the  wrong  people.  Sugar  is  the  food  of 
many  wnose  income  is  precarious  or  who  have  no  income  at  all ;  all 
these  will  have  to  pay.  The  average  consumption  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  90  lb.,  and  on  this  scale,  when  the  price  of  sugar 
by  these  various  impositions  is  raised  one  penny  per  pound,  as  it  soon 
will  be,  each  family  in  the  Kingdom  will  have  to  pay  £2  per  annum 


more  for  this  necessary  of  life  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  action 
Iq  face  of  tliese  facts  none  of  us  can  deny  the  firat  allegation  that  the 
Resolution  makes — that  the  Convention  will  deprive  the  people  of 
cheap  sugar. 

The  second  declaration  is  that 

Oheap  Sugar  has  been  an  Advantage 

to  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  us  look  at  this  simply,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  from  a  consumer's  standpoint ;  there  are  forty -one  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  consumption  averages,  as 
I  have  just  said,  90  lb.  There  is  no  community  in  the  world  who  use 
so  much.  Next  in  importance  come  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
with  66  lb.,  then .  Denmark  with  36  lb.,  and  then  France  and  other 
civilised  countries  with  a  consumption  of  about  29  lb.  each.  Seeing 
that  we  are  the  largest  consumers,  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  that  a  low 
price  was  advantageous.  But  sugar  is  not  only  one  of  our  staple 
foods,  but  one  of  the  chief  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  country.  A  rise  of  a  penny  a  pound  is  40  per  cent,  on  its  price — 
such  a  rise  in  any  raw  material  must  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  manufac- 
tures which  are  founded  on  it.  Few  realise  the  extent  of  these 
great  businesses  —  biscuit  factories,  cocoa,  confectionery,  fruit 
preserving,  breweries  and  great  mineral  water  establishments — 
these  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  give  a 
vast  amount  of  employment.  In  some  of  the  larger  establish- 
ments from  3,000  to  6,000  hands  are  engaged.  These  are  not  the 
ancient  staple  industries  of  this  country.  They  are  not  founded  on 
our  proverbial  coal  and  iron,  nor  in  any  way  indigenous  to  the  soil ; 
they  are  new,  up-to-date  enterprises  which  supply  the  whole  world 
with  the  commodities  they  produce,  as  well  as  giving  daily  employment 
probably  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers.  Some  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  a  similar  agitation  in  this  country  to  that  which  has 
now  culminated  in  this  Convention.  Great  demonstrations  were  held 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  organised  by  one  Mr.  Peters,  whose  name 
some  here  will  remember.  The  burden  of  the  complaint 
then  was  that  cheap  sugar  was  a  blow  to  the  British  refining 
industry.  What  is  the  reason  there  are  no  such  demonstrations 
to-day?      Simply    because   for    one  person    who    was    employed  in 


sugar  refining,  ten,  perliaps  a  hundred,  are  engaged  in  the  new 
factories  which  have  sprung  up.  Although  the  business  is  mainly 
home  trade,  jet  there  is  a  great  export  which  increases  every  year,  not 
only  to  our  own  Colonies,  but  also  even  to  those  countries  from  whom 
we  receive  the  sugar.  Agriculture  has  been  assisted  by  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  sugar — a  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  fruit 
growing  for  preserving  purposes,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  sugar  are 
even  used  for  cattle  feeding.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these 
industries  rest  on  such  a  sure  foundation  that  the  country  cannot  lose 
them.  They  have  all  developed  within  the  last  twenty-6ve  years.  In 
Switzerland  recently  a  great  rivalry  has  sprung  up.  Since  1883  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  that  country  has  increased  from  23  lb.  to 
66  lb.  per  head  of  the  inhabitants.  That  State  is  no  party  to  the 
Convention  ;  she  was  tiOO  wise.  Now  Switzerland  will  probably  step 
into  the  position  we  have  occupied  and  deprive  this  country  of  a 
large  section  of  this  lucrative  business.  I  think  these  considerationft 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  cheap  sugar  has  been  very  advantageous  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  manufac- 
turers ;  there  were  seventeen  Tories  out  of  eighteen  in  the  room,  but 
I  think  every  man  of  them  is  ready  to  make  this  question  ono  of 
principle,  and  that  its  influence  will  decide  their  votes  at  the  next 
election.  Manufacturers  and  consumers,  alike,  in  this  country,  aa  the 
effects  of  the  Government's  action  come  home  to  them  in  raising  the 
price  of  sugar,  and  as  they  reflect  on  the  great  benefits  they  have 
enjoyed  through  its  cheapness  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  will 
feel  disposed  to  exclaim — 

*'  How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight !  *' 
The  third  declaration  of  your  Resolution  is  tiiat 

The  Convention  will  Oonfer  no  Substantial  Benefit  on 
the  West  Indies. 

This  issue  raises  the  real  case  of  the  Government.  The  Convention 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  doing ;  he  is  soh^ly  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
the  Government  toward.^  the  West  Indies  for  the  last  seven  years. 
He  capitulated  before  he  was  six  months  in  office  to  the  skilfully 
organised  complaints  of  the  selflsh  traders  who  own  the  sugar  estates 
in  these  islands.  He  sent  out  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897,  which 
recommended  the  sops  and  doles  which  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  nearly  two  millions,  and  for  which  we  receive  nothing  but  the 
bananas  which  have  now  become  abundant  in  all  our  cities  at  the  ooet 


of  a  subsidy  of  £40,000  per  annum.     In  1881,  when  Mr.   Chamber 
lain   was   at   the   head   of    the   Board   of    Trade,   he    had    to    give 
attention  to   this  West   Indian   question.      A  memorandum    issued 
by   the   Board    declared    that    it    was    the   policy   of    the   Govern- 
ment to  prefer  the  greater  interests  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  those  of  any  particular  class.     Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
went  further  and  stated  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  that  the  simple 
object  of  the  agitation  was  to  place  one  million  sterling  per  annum  in 
the  pockets  of  West  Indian  planters  and  a  few  sugar  refiners,  chiefly 
at  the  cost  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.    How  different  was 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  to  what  he  is  now.     Only  one-flfth  of    the. 
sugar  produced  by  these  islands  comes  to  Great  Britain,  the  other 
four-fifths  go  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,   where  it   has   for 
several  years  enjoyed  the  same  protection  that  the  smaller  quantity 
will  now  receive.     The   freight  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  twice  as 
great  as  to  the  United  States,  and  this  would  make  a  difference  of 
15s.  per  ton,  so  that  the  American  Continent  is  the  natural  market 
for  the  production  of  the  islands.      Only  one  fortieth  of  our  sugar 
supply  is  received  from  the  West  Indies.     To  improve  the  price  we 
pay  to  the  Colonies  for  this   small  proportion,  we  are  making  the 
same    sacrifice    with    regard   to    all   for    the   benefit    of    our   Con- 
tinental trade  rivals.     It  is  only   too  likely   that  the  effect  of  our 
meddling  in    this   Treaty   will  be   to    spoil    the    American   market 
without    setting  up   an  alternative  here.      But  even  if    we    could 
improve  the  sale  of  sugar,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  would 
benefit  the  islands.     Their  dependence  on  sugar  is  their  danger.     No 
people  should  have  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  the  excellent  climate 
of  the  West  Indies  fits  those  islands  for  the  production  of  many  other 
more  valuable  commodities.    In  Jamaica  sugar  exports  only  form  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  total  export.     Trinidad  now  depends  more  on  cocoa 
than  sugar,  and  many  different  fruits  and  other  tropical  products  are 
shipped  from  all  the  islands.     The  true  policy  is  to  encourage  this 
variety  of  products  rather  than  bolster  up  the  sugar  industry,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so.     The  effect  of  Protection,  however,  is  always 
temporary.    What  we  do  to-day  in  it  we  are  likely  to  undo  to-morrow, 
and   the  blow  to  the  islands  caused  by  this  uncertainty  would  undo 
temporary  advantages  if  there  were  any. 

I  have  spoken  as  if  the  demand  for  this  legislation  came  from  the 
islands,  but  we  have  never  had  a  scrap  of  proof  of  this.  It  comes  from 
the  absentee  landlords  of  the  islands,  which  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  I  may  conclude  my  reference  to  the  West  Indies  with  two  or  three 


quotations  from  the  Consular  Reports  for  the  year  ending  March 
3l8t,  1902. 

Of  British  Guiana,  we  read  that  "  the  Market  conditions  were  not 
unfavourable,  and  the  increase  of  production  has  been  fairly  steady  for 
five  years."  In  Barbados,  the  trade  is  on  the  whole  satiafactoty, 
exceeding  1900,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  roolaaaes 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  sugar.  Jamaica  *'  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.''  Trinidad  is  exhibiting  great  prosperity.  From  facts 
which  apply  generally  to  all  the  islands,  we  may  draw  even  happier 
conclusions.  Population  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  import  of 
indentured  labourers— a  purely  voluntary  provision  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business — has  doubled  within  the  last  three  years. 
Surely  in  the  face  of  these  facts  it  was  a, little  strong  to  ask  Parliament 
to  grant  £250,000  last  July  to  increase  the  dividends  of  the  sugar 
estate  owners  until  the  Brussels  Convention  should  come  into  operation. 

The  fourth  declaration  of  your  Resolution  is  that 

The  Oonvention  will  place  our  Fiscal  Arrangements  under 
the  Oontrol  of  Foreign  Powers* 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  document  than  the  contradictory 
nature  of  some  of  its  proposals.  We  might  well  anticipate  this  when 
we  remember  that  all  the  signatories  are  Protectionists.  It  is  not  on 
principle  that  they  agreed  to  abolish  bounties ;  they  see  no  harm 
in  them.  Their  only  object  is  to  improve  the  price  of  their  commodity 
at  our  expense.  We  observe  this  absence  of  principle  in  the  third 
provision,  which  sets  up  a  surtax,  which  is  only  a  new  form  of  bounty. 
This  surtax  means  that  the  Customs .  may  exceed  the  Excise  duty  by 
2s.  6d.  psr  cwt.  This  gives  a  protection  of  that  amount  to  home 
manufacturers,  and,  recouped  by  this  largo  percentage  of  extra  profit 
gained  on  the  home  market,  they  will  still  be  able  to  undersell  com. 
petitors  abroad.  By  another  clause  what  are  calied  countervailing 
duties,  which  are  to  be  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  set  op. 
British  merchants  who  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  these  duties  will 
no  longer  look  to  the  annual  budget  presented  to  Parliament ;  they 
will  look  to  Brussels  and  ask  what  the  Powers  of  the  Continent 
desire  that  they  should  pay.  A  Permanent  Commission  is  set  np 
by  the  Convention  to  fix  our  sugar  duties  in  future.  It  will  consist  of 
nine  members,  of  whom  we  will  appoint  one,  and  it  will  be  capable  of 
laying  down  thf>  conditions  on  which  we  must  trade  with  all  foreign 
countries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  it  will  not  alsu 
fix  our  relations  with  our  Colonies.     True,  the  Government  assert  that^ 


whatever  the  Commission  may  say,  they  will  not  allow  it  to  set  up 
countervailing  duties  against  any  of  our  own  Colonies,  but  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Convention  is  repudiated  almost  unanimously  abroad. 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  alike  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  Colonies,  that  our  trade  relations  with  Foreign  Powers  should 
be  entrusted  to  such  a  tribunal  is  a  new  development  in  England.  A 
bitter  correspondence  has  already  taken  place  with  Russia,  who  refused 
to  sign  the  Treaty,  and  who  declares  that  its  provisions  are  contrary 
to  the  most  favoured  nation  treaties.  The  only  reply  our  Government 
can  make  is  that  it  is  willing  to  abolish  these  treaties,  which  have 
e;cisted  for  over  forty  years.  This  is  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door.  Thus  our  domestic  fiscal  relations,  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  possibly  with  our  Colonies,  are 
all  placed  under  the  control  of  this  foreign  tribunal. 
The  fifth  and  final  declaration  is  that 

The  Conyention  Constitutes  a  Dangerous  Reversal  of  Our 
Trade  Policy. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  country  adopted  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 

— the  principle  of  the  Convention  is  Protection.     All  the  Powers  who 

have  signed  it,  except  one,  are  Protectionist ;  its  secret  authors  and  all 

its    honest   supporters   in   this   country    are   Protectionist.     It   is    a 

development  of  other  steps  in  the  direction  of  Protection  which  the 

present  Government  have  undertaken.     The  Cotton  Duties,  established 

in  India  some  half  a  dozen  years  since,  were  perhaps  the  first  overt  step 

taken  in  this  retrograde  policy.     Then  followed  the  debasement  of  the 

Indian  coinage  and  the  establishment  of  countervailing  duties  there. 

^Encouraged  by  the  impunity  with  which  these  steps  in  India  were 

regarded,    the  Government  then   put   a  tax:   on  coal  exported   from 

this     country,    followed     by    a   Protectionist    duty    on    corn    and 

sugar.       The    Brussels    Convention    is    the    consummation    of    this 

policy — the   worst  step   of   all.      I     have    alluded    to   a    Board   of 

^rade     memorandum,    which   was    issued    in    1881,    with   reference 

tio  this  question   of  sugar   bounties,  and    the  policy  then  advocated 

l:>y    Mr.   Chamberlain.     The  standpoint  then  taken  up  by  the  British 

C^overnment  was  not  hastily  adopted.      It  was  the  official  answer  to  a 

c^lamour  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years.     That  policy  of  1881  became 

.,hiG  Magna  Charta  of  the  great  national  industries  founded  on  sugar. 

LTnder  its  guarantees  millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  this  country. 

^"^or    tiJV'enty  years  the  principles  then  laid  down  were  followed  by 


Government  and  quite  undisturbed  in  practice.  All  these  principles 
are  now  upset.  The  capital  invested  under  their  guarantees  is 
in  danger  ;  the  great  manufactures  may  be  lost  to  this  country.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  any  new  bounties  have  been  151  ven  recently,  or 
any  fresh  step  taken.  There  has  been  no  change  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Powers  in  this  matter  for  thirty  years — the  only  thing  that 
has  happened  is  a  political  clamour  in  this  country.  Apart  from  this 
direct  reversal  of  the  old  policy,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
even  more  serious.  The  great  work  of  Sir  Roliert  Peel — stimulated 
by  the  efforts  of  Cobden — was  to  clear  the  Statute  Book  of  restric* 
tions  on  trade.  Over  a  thousand  worrying  duties,  many  of  them 
small,  were  removed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  they  l>rought  little  revenue, 
but  were  a  great  interference  with  trade.  Such  duties  are  now  beini;' 
rapidly  restored.  In  connection  with  sugar,  sixty-five  articles  alto- 
gether have  been  made  liable  to  different  duties.  The  Corn  tax 
involves  at  least  an  equal  number.  Every  one  of  these  impositions 
means  interference  with  trade  and  a  reversal  of  the  national  policy  of 
Free  Trade  and  the  Open  Door.  Reviewing,  then,  this  Convention 
from  the  standpoint  of  your  resolution,  it  seems  to  be  open  to  five 
grave  objejtions,  and  for  these  reasons  I  beg  to  move  the  motion  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  your  adoption. 
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REeiSTRATION  OF  VOTERS 


To  HouaelioldevB) 

IjodtfevB, 

Seinrloe   Voters. 

It  is  ALWATS  important  if  yon  are  entitled  to  the 
vote  to  make  certain  that  your  name  is  on  the  Kegister. 
It  is  MOBE  THAN  EVER  IMPORTANT  that  you  should 
do  so  THIS  YEAR. 

A  Oeneral  Election  may  very  well  take  place  next  year.  The 
Borough  and  County  Councils  Elections  all  'WILL  take 
place  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not  disfranchised  through  the  care- 
lessness of  officials  or  your  own  negligence. 

If  you  want  to  help  turn  out  of  office  this  Tory 
Ministry  with  its  Messes,  Muddles,  and  Make-Believes, 
or  if  you  want  to  elect  as  your  Town  and  County 
Councillors  men  who  will  work  the  Education  Act  in  a 
progressive  spirit,  make  sure  of  your  vote  now. 

For  all  necessary  information,  enquire  at  once  of  the 
LIBEBAL   BEGI£(TBATION  AGENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 

There  are  THBEE  ways  in  which  residence  gives  you  the 
Parliamentary  vote ; — 

1.— ^S  A  HOUSEHOLDEB,  you  must  have  lived  in 
the  same  Parliamentary  Borough  or  Division  for  TWELVE 
MONTHS  PBECEDINQ  THE  15th  JULY.  You  may  have 
removed  once  or  oftener,  but  so  long  as  each  house  occupied  is 
within  the  Borough  or  Division,  you  are  entitled  to  the  franchise  **  in 
succession."  Any  person  who  separately  occupies  pwrt  of  a  house 
(the  landlord  not  residing  on  the  premises)  is  entitled  to  be  registered. 

2w-^S  A  LODGEBy  you  must  have  occupied  rooms  in  the 
same  house  for  twelve  months  preceding  the  15th  of  July.  The 
annual  value  of  the  rooms,  unfurnished,  is  fixed  by  law  at  £10.  A 
son  living  at  home  with  hia  parents  may  claim,  when  by  agreement 
with  his  father  he  is  the  sole  occupant  of  a  room  in  the  house,  and 


might,  if  he  chose,  lock  it  up  and  prevent  any  other  member  of  the 
family  from  euteriDg.  Every  man  over  21,  who  has  a  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  room  or  rooms,  of  the  required  annaal'irdue,  in 
his  parents'  (or  any  other)  house,  should  therefore  claim  to  be  put 
on  the  Register  as  a  Lodger.  IN  ALL  CASES  LODOEBS 
MUST  CLAIM  EVERY  YEAR. 

a—  THE  SERVICE  FRANCHISE.  Bank  Managen,  School- 
masters, Railway  Men,  Caretakers,  Servants,  and  others  who  occupy 
rooms  or  houses  rent  free  on  their  employers'  property,  are  entitled 
to  this  franchise,  provided  their  employers  do  not  live  on  the 
premises. 

TOWN  &  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS. 

All  persons  registered  as  OCCUFIEBS  in  Divisions  1  and  3 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  Town  and  County  Councils.  These  are 
occupiers  of  dwelling  houses  or  business  premises  whose  names  are 
on  Division  1  and  occupiers  of  premises  of  less  than  £10  annual 
value,  peers,  and  women  occup^g  premises  irrespective  of  annua! 
value  whose  names  are  on  Division  3. 

SERVICE  VOTERS,  LODOEBS,  and  MARKTBI) 
WOMEN  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in  Council  Elections. 

PAROCHIAL    ELECTIONS. 

All  persons  registered  either  as  Parliamentary  or  Conn^ 
Council  Electors  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Pariah 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils,  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.  In  addition,  owners  of  houses  and  land  in  the  County 
who  are  registered  as  County^  voters  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
parish  in  which  their  property  is  situated. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August  the  Overseers  will  pl«ce 
the  Occupiers'  List  for  the  coming  year  on  the  door  of  each 
Church,  Chapel,  Post-Office,  and  other  Public  bulldins:  In  the 
Parish.  Examine  this  list,  and  if  your  name  Is  not  there  go 
at  once  to  the  Liberal  Agont  or  some  other  well-known 
Liberal,  and  z^t  him  to  tell  you  how  to  make  your  OisUm 
to  be  put  on  the  Register.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  you  should  make  euro  of  your  rii^ht 
to  vote  if  an  election  occurs  within  the  year. 

THE  LAST  DAY  FOR    HANDING  IN  OLAIMS  to 

the  Overse*  rs  by  Lodsrers  on  last  year's  List  is  July  25tll ; 
and  by  OccupierS|  and  Lodgers  claimins:  for  the  first  time, 
Auffuet  20th. 

Look  after  your  Votes,  and  Vote  for  the  Liberal 
Candidate  when  you  get  the  Chancel 
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'Liberal  Mi^asine"  Extra,  No.  2. 


THE  CASE  FOR 
ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE. 


The    mischief    in  our   electoral  machinery  which 
Liberals  seek  to  remove  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  One  Man,  One  Vote  is  that  of  plural  voting.    When 
at  a  General  Election  the  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  elect  Members  who  together  make  up  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  any  one  individual  may 
exercise  the  franchise  in  any  and  every  constituency  in 
which  he  is  upon  the  register.  He  may  not  vote  more  than 
once  in  any  one  constituency,  but  there  is  no  theoretical 
limit  to  the  number  of  constituencies  in  which  he  may 
vote.     There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  accord- 
ingly who  have  two  or  more  votes,  whilst  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain once  referred  to  a  "reverend  pluralist"  whose  name 
was  to  be  found  on  twenty-three  electoral  registers. 

The  Liberal  party  holds  that  plural  voting  is  incon- 
sistent with  really  popular  government,  and  that  no  one 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  one  vote  at 
one  election.     It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first  place  to 
state  the  law  which  makes  the  plural  voter  a  possibility. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  who  are  given 
a  vote  by  existing  laws—  (a)  the  householder ^  (b)  the  ottmer 
of  propei^ty.     Since  there  is  no  difficulty  in  being  a 
Jiouseholder  in  one  constituency  and  owning  property 


in  a  second,  or  indeed  in  any  number  of  other  constitu- 
encies, it  is  clear  how  the  plural  voter  comes  into 
existence.     Save  in  exceptional  cases  (which  need  not 
be  here  considered)  the  property  owner  gets  a  vote  for 
a  county  division,  but  not  for  a  borough.     The  general 
rule  is  that  if  a  man  owns  property  he  has  a  vote  for 
the  county  division  in  which  it  is  geographically  situate, 
except  that  when  it  is  also  in  a  Parliamentary  borough 
and  he  resides  on  it  he  gets  a  borough  vote  only.     We 
take  a  concrete  instance  to  show  what  we  mean.     The 
Parliamentary  borough  of  Plymouth  is  geographically 
situate  in  the  Tavistock  Division  of  Devon.     A  man 
owning  a  house  in  Plymouth  has  a  vote  for  the  Tavis- 
tock Division,  provided  he  does  not  reside  in  it.     His 
tenant  in  that  case  gets  the  borough  vote.     But  if  he 
occupies  he  loses    the  county  vote,  and  becomes  a 
borough   voter  in  Plymouth.     If,  however,  he  owns 
(say)  two  houses,  living  in  one  and  letting  the  other, 
he  gets  two  votes — one  for  the  county  and  one  for  the 
borough.     Or  if  he  owns  one  house  and  rents  another 
in  which  he  lives  he  gets  his  two  votes.    There  are 
four  Parliamentary  Boroughs  (Bristol,  Exeter,  Norwich 
and  Nottingham)  in  which,  being  cities  and  counties  in 
themselves,  the  owners  can  vote  for  the  city,  but  these 
exceptions  do  not  materially  affect  our  "  case/'  unless, 
perhaps,  inferentially  they  strengthen  our  argument 

The  result  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  plural 
voters — (a)  the  outvote^'  who  resides  outside  the  con- 
stituency altogether,  and  {b)  ihe  borough  propei*ty  owner ^ 
whose  residence  is  geographically  situate  within  the 
constituency.    In  the  case  we  have  taken,  the  outvoter9 


would  be  owners  of  property  in  the  Tavistock  Division 
living  in  London,  or  anywhere  outside  the  division, 
and  the  b(yrotigh  pi^operty  oumers  would  be  those  living 
in  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use 
the  word  *'  outvoter  "  if  it  is  imagined  that  it  includes 
all  kinds  of  plural  voters.  The  word  suggests  someone 
who  comes  from  a  distance  in  order  to  record  his  vote, 
but  as  a  fact  the  borough  property  owner  who  has  a 
county  vote  votes  at  a  polling  booth  in  the  borough — 
very  often  at  the  same  booth  in  the  same  place  as 
he  has  used  a  day  or  so  previously  for  recording  his 
borough  vote. 

We  give  overleaf  some  statistics  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Liberal  agents  in  various 
parts  of   the  country)  which  show    the    very   large 
number  of  plural  voters  in  county  divisions  containing 
Parliamentary  boroughs.    The  figures — which,  it  may 
be  noted,  appear  in  no  official  return,  though  they  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  accurate — speak  for 
themselves.     To   take  only  one  instance,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  1,522  persons  who  have  votes  in  Plymouth 
and    Devonport    have  also   votes  in    the    Tavistock 
Division  of  Devonshire,  or  over  11  per  cent,  of  the 
total  electorate.    In  addition  there  are  also. 567  persons 
who   own  property  in  the  division,   but  reside  some- 
where altogether  outside  it — where  they  would  nearly 
all  have  a  vote.    At  a  minimum  estimate,  therefore, 
there    are    2,000  voters    in    the    division   who  have 
votes  elsewhere  in  other  constituencies.     We  only  add 
that    in  this  particular  seat  the  sitting  Unionist  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  two  figures  ! 


STATISTICS,    SHOWING    THE    NUMBER    OP    VOTERS 
BOTH  IN   A  COUNTY   DIVISION    AND    AN    ADJOINING 


An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  figures 


Parliamentary  Borough 

Constituency. 

or  Boroughs 

contained  therein. 

Berkshire 

Newbury      

Reading       

Cheshire    ... 

Wirral         

Birkenhead 

Devonshire 

Tavistock     

Plymouth  \ 
Devonport                ] 

Durham 

Houghton-le-Spring 

Sunderland... 

Gloucester 
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IN    CERTAIN    CONSTITUENCIES    WHO     HAVE    VOTES 
PARLIAMENTARY  BOROUGH. 
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The  only  intelligible  defence  made  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  plural  vote  is  that  a  person  owning 
property  is  rightly  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  than  his  fellow  citizens. 
Even  if  the  general  proposition  were  true  there  would 
be  no  need  so  to  arrange  the  law  as  to  give  special 
advantages  to  '*  property,  property,  property/'  Every- 
body knows  that  property  has  far  too  much  weight, 
and  even  with  universal  suffrage  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  the  propertied  classes  not  being  able  to  exert 
an  influence  in  electoral  matters  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  But  if  the  idea  is  that  property 
ought  to  get  special  consideration,  what  could  be  more 
absurdly  anomalous  than  the  present  system  ?  A.  owns 
half  a  county  constituency  and  resides  in  it ;  he  has  one 
vote  and  one  vote  only.  B.  owns  a  tenth  of  the  amount 
of  land  in  twenty  different  constituencies,  on  none  of 
which  he  resides  ;  he  has  twenty-one  votes — twenty  for 
his  property,  one  for  his  residence.  B.  has  twenty-one 
times  the  voting  power  of  A.,  though  his  ''  stake  in  the 
country,"  as  evidenced  by  the  land  he  owns,  is  only 
one-tenth  of  A.'s.  The  true  doctrine  on  the  matter  has 
been  stated  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  in  words  which  we 
quote,  not  to  reproach  their  author  (long  past  praying 
for  in  these  matters)  but  because  they  cannot  be 
bettered : — 

"  I  am  in  favoar  of  the  principal  of  One  Man,  One  Vote,  and  I 
object  altogether  to  the  plural  representation  of  property.  I  will  take 
my  own  case.  I  am  a  terrible  example.  I  have  three  votes  for  aa 
many  borough  constituencies,  and  I  have  three  votes  for  as  maoy 
county  constituencies.  ...  I  use  them  on  the  right  side,  bat  I 
know  many  of  my  friends  who  have  ten  or  twelve^  and  I  have  heard  of 
one  reverend  pluralist  who  has  twenty-three.  I  consider  that  an 
anomaly,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  principle  upon  which  we 
stand.  That  principle  is  that  very  householder,  at  all  events,  has  aa 
equal  stake  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  and  his  life,  his 
happiness,  his  property,  all  depend  upon  legislation  which  he  is  equally 
entitled  with  everyone  else  to  assist  in  framing.  If  we  are  to  make  a 
distinction,  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  not  the  poor  man  who 
ought  to  have  more  votes  than  the  rich  one.  Fer,  after  all,  his 
interests  are  more  direct  than  the  rich  man's,  and  if  you  have  bad 


legiBlation  it  may  lessen  the  income  of  the  one  but  it  may  destroy 
altogether  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  other." — {Birmingham^ 
January  2dth,  1885.) 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  the  country  really 
wants  so  long  as  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  obscured 
by  persons  voting  two,  three,  or  even  twenty  times. 
Iliat  this  is  so  has  already  been,  recognised  in  many 
directions.  The  principle  of  One  Man,  One  Vote  is 
already  applied  to  County,  Borough,  and  Urban  and 
Kural  District  Elections.  The  case  for  applying  it  to 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  even  stronger, 
the  more  particularly  as  that  House  is  primarily  elected 
for  matters  of  Imperial  and  National,  rather  than  local, 
concern.  No  reason  can  be  found  why,  in  an  appeal  to 
the  country  on  Home  Rule  or  the  South  African  settle- 
ment, a  man  should  be  allowed  to  have  two  votes 
merely  because  he  lives  in  London  and  has  property  in 
Cornwall. 

Some  Tories  feel  that  on  its  merits  the  case  for  One 

Man,  One  Vote  is  overwhelming  and  cannot  be  resisted, 

but  they  allege  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  except 

along  with  One  Vote,  One  Value.  Now  Liberals  would 

be  delighted  with  an  equitable  Redistribution  Bill, 

which  would  get  rid  of  the  undoubted  anomalies  at 

present  existing.      Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 

principle  and  of  party  advantage  nothing  would  be 

more  agreeable  to  Liberals.     But  everyone  knows  that 

a  Redistribution  Bill  is  a  very  big  business,  and  there 

is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  abolition  of  plural  voting 

should  be  postponed  until  Redistribution  can  be  tackled. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of  eflTective  voters  will 

be  decreased  by  One  Man,  One  Vote,  but  it  is  forgotten 

that  the  test  taken  hitherto  has  been  population.     The 

result  of  this  is  that  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 

plural  voters  the  number  of  electors  is  far  above  the 

average — that  is  to  say  the  adoption  of  One  Man,  One 

Vote   would  materially  decrease  the  anomalies  of  the 

existing  arrangement  of  constituencies,  since  its  result 

TTould  typically  be  to  decrease  those  very  electorates 


which  ought  to  be  reduced.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  anomalies  would  be  got  rid  of,  but  so  far  from 
being  intensified  they  would  be  diminished. 

The  only  other  argument  (if  it  can  be  so  dignified) 
against  One  Man,  One  Vote  is  that  it  is  a  mere  device 
to  secure  better  electoral  results  for  the  Liberal  party. 
This  is  open  to  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  those  who 
resist  it  only  do  so  because  they  are  concerned  to  secure 
better  electoral  results  for  the  Unionist  party.  We 
have  seen  it  stated,  both  by  Liberals  and  Unionists, 
that  One  Man,  One  Vote  would  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  party  representation.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  we  believe  that  to  be  wholly  unture.  Those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  do  think  that  Begistra- 
tion  Reform — even  if  it  meant  manhood  suffrage — would 
make  little  difference  to  the  party  complexion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in 
very  many  county  constituencies  the  balancing  factor  is 
the  plural  voters  who  have  also  votes  elsewhere.  The 
majority  of  these  are  invariably  Unionist,  and  it  is 
inequitable  that  Liberalism  should  not  only  have  to 
reckon  with  the  permanent  hostility  of  a  Tory  House  of 
Lords  but'  also  be  unfairly  handicapped  in  seeking  to 
secure  its  legitimate  share  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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MIS.    BH"5rOE 

ON 

THE   EDUCATION   ACT. 

[A  Speech  made  at  the  meeting  oj  the  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  Fedsratiok  held  at  Birmingham,  February  27fA, 
in  moving  the  /ollowifig  resolution : — 

'^That  this  committee  i)laces  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament,  can  be  no 
settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for  such 
alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of 
education  based  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and 
sectarian  influences. 

"The  conuuittee,  in  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  children's 
education,  niges  all  Liberals  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure 
representation  on  the  new  educational  bodies,  so  that  the  defective  and 
reactionary  provisions  of  the  Act  may,  in  their  practical  working,  be 
mitigated^  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  administration  on  progressive  linos."1 

A  No-Settlement  Bill. 

The  keynote  of  the  Resolution  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
moving  is  that  the  Education  Act  of  last  Session  was  no  settle- 
ment  of  the  Education  question.    Although  the  Liberal  party  has 
been  defeated,  we  are  not  dispirited<.  and  we  are  ready  to  oegin  the 
fight  again  to-morrow.   We  are  all  the  niore  ready  because  we  deny 
that  the  Government  had  any  moral  authority  for  the  Act,   It  has 
been    carried  through  Parliament    certainly   without  the  con- 
sent of  the  country,  and,  if  I  msky  iudge  by  the  by-elections, 
against  the  will  of  the  people.    It  hai>  been  carried  through  by  an 
application  of  the  closure  unexampled  in  this  respect — that  no 
one   ventured  to  allege  that  there  had  been  any  obstruction 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  or  that  the  points  which  - 
arose  did  not  require  full  and  secut^hix^g  discussion.    As  a  result, 
many  most  important    questions   have    gone    uudebated.    The 
let    ao    violates    those  fundamental   principles    for  which   the 
iiberal   party  has  long  contended,  and  which  it  has   so  often 
pheld,  that  even  had  it  been  carried  with  the  consent  of  the 
Hintry,  in  a  moment  of  haste  or  excitement,  the  Liberal  party 
ould  only  have  been  doing  its  duty  to  ask  the  people,  at  the 
rly   possible  moment,  to  reconsider  their  opinion.    But  the 
antry  never  knew  what  was  intended.    The  country  was  not 
asolted  at  a  General  Election.    The  country  had  never  dreamed 
It  such  a  Bill  would  be  proposed.     And  no  instance  from  recent 
ITS  can  be  cited  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  country  has  been 
iBgrantly  disregarded. 

How  to  Treat  the  Act 
Comin^^  to  the  presently  important  question,  "  How  are  we  to 
t    this   Act?''  It  has  been  suggested  that  pavment  of  rates 
lid  be  refused.    The  resolution  does  not  touch  that  point,  for 


organisation,  but  by  the  conscience  of  each  individual  citizen« 
Every  ratepayer  must  decide  for  himscif  as  to  what  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  community  is.  Another  suggestion  is  that  men 
who  entirely  disapprove  of  the  Act,  and  think  it  founded  on 
iniquity,  and  likely  to  work  for  evil,  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  administration.  I  should  be  sorry  if  that  suggestion  is 
acted  upon.  The  children  of  light  may  not  always  be  as  wise  in 
their  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world,  but  they  will  be 
very  unwise  if  they  leave  the  field  to  the  children  of  darkness. 
J  see  no  more  reason  why  a  man  who  disapproves  of  the  Act 
should  refuse  to  sit  upon  a  Council  that  aaministers  it  than 
why  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  temperance  should  refuse  to  sit  at 
licensing  sessions^  and  forego  the  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
number  of  licences. 

Befuaing  to  Work  the  Act 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  local  authorities  should 
take  the  line  of  endeavouring,  when  constituted,  to  refuse  to 
administer  the  Act,  and  should  endeavour  to  go  right  in  the  teeth 
of  its  provisiona  The  resolution  wisely  does  not  suggest  that 
course,  because  it  is  a  course  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
succeed,  and  it  is  a  course  that  might  prejudice  us  with  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  are  with  us  in  sympathy  and  sentiment, 
but  are  not  prepared  to  go  straight  against  the  Act  Moreover 
it  would  give  those  clerically  minded  persons  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  Act  an  o{)portunity  of  posing  as  the  friends  of  education. 
What  the  resolution  does  suofgest  is  that  our  proper  course  is,  while 
keeping  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  to  use  every  opportunity  which 
the  letter  of  the  Act  gives  us  of  working  it  in  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  spirit,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  popular  control 
andof  religious  freedom.  We  can  secure  good  men  to  sit  upon  the 
Councils  that  have  to  administer  the  Act.  This  may  mean  the  in* 
troduction  of  political  questions  into  local  electiona  I  regret  that 
elections  for  County  or  Borough  Councils  should  have  to  be  fought 
with  these  controversies  introduced  into  them.  But  that  cannot 
now  be  helped.  It  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  to  let  men  of 
retrogade  tendencies  get  hold  of  our  educational  machinery. 

How  to  Work  the  Act 

Bad  as  the  Act  is,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  worse  or  mach 
better,  according  to  the  spirit,  vigilance,  and  wisdom  with  which 
it  is  administered.  We  can  induce  those  persons  who  are  now  in 
chaige  of  the  Voluntary  schools  to  give  over  their  volantaiy 
schools  upon  fair  terms  to  the  local  authority.  That  all  the  schools 
in  a  district  should  be  brought  under  and  aaministered  by  oneaa* 
thority  is  so  obviously  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of  economy^ 
so  plainly  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  that  I  believe  the  laity  and  the 
private  owners  of  schools  will  be  disposed  to  take  account  of  these 
advantages,  and  prefer  the  impartiality  of  the  County  or  Borovgh 
Council  to  a  sectarian  band  of  clerical  managers.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  They  must  look  after 
the  trusts  and  endowments  so  as  to  secure  that  funds  and  build 


<;&  given  for  the  education  of  all  are  not  seized  by  one  sect  and 
)ropriated  to  its  purposes.  They  must  protect  the  teachers 
linst  unfair  dismissal,  and  against  being  called  upon  to  under- 
e  duties  outside  their  proper  functions.  They  must  see  to  it 
t  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  local  authority, 
uving  their  salaries  directly  from  that  authority  and  obeying 
directions;  and  finally  they  must  provide  undenominational 
nin^  colleges,  which  have  been  up  to  now  one  of  the  greatest 
ts  in  the  country.  Were  these  things  done,  the  teaching 
ession  would  obtain  a  higher  and  a  more  independent  stand- 
and  the  evils  of  the  Act  might  be  to  some  extent  mitigated^ 

An  Established  Church. 

^ut  the  Act  has  wider  bearings  than  the  points  I  have  men- 
d.  Under  it  the  clerical  party  have  obtained  what  is 
ically  a  re-endowment  for  educational  purposes  of  the  Church 
igland.  Not  content  with  their  tithes  and  their  glebes,  the 
Y  have  now  ^ot  the  schools  which  they  called  theirs  placed 
the  rates,  which  are  largely  paid  by  persons  outside  the  Church 
igland.  The  clerical  party  has  thrown  down  a  challenge, 
hose  who  value  religious  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience 
>und  to  take  up  that  challenge.  The  passing  of  the  Act 
ised  the  issue  whether  an  established  church  ought  to  be 
3d  to  continue  in  a  countrv  where  it  is  an  amazing  and  an 
nsible  anachronism.  There  may  be  questions  that  are 
mmediately  urgent  than  that  of  Disestablishment,  but  there 
uestion  that  is  more  essentially  important.  I  beg  of  you 
i  the  lesson  of  this  measure  to  heart,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
is  the  strongest  argument  we  have  had  for  the  last  forty 
in  the  struggle  to  secure  a  free  church  in  a  free  State. 
the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  is  prepared  for  the  policy 
rering  the  Church  of  England  from  its  connection  with  the 
ind  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  convince  the  laity  of  the 

of  England  that  Disestablishment  would  be  for  their 
well  as  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  I  am  not  suggesting 
is  should  be  immediately  made  what  is  called  a  plank  in 
E^7  platform.  Qreat  changes  require  the  steady  pressure  of 
lought  and  reflection;  they  must  come  gradually;  they 

the  fruit  of  assured  conviction ;  they  must  sink  into  the 
>f  the  people  and  so  permeate  the  people's  minds  aa 
ly  to  be  irresistible. 

Good  ont  of  EviL 
als  long  ago  saw  that  the  principles  of  civil  equality 
his  change.  The  passing  of  the  Education  Act  has  shown 
interests  of  education  require  it,  because  State  Establish- 
QJuring  education,  not  only  by  turning  men's  thoughts 
I  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  instruction  given 
a,nd  fixing  attention  upon  sectarian  controversy,  but  also 
\g  complexity  and  confusion  in  place  of  the  order  and 
which  our  educational  system  ought  to  possess.  So  the 
of  an   Established  Church  has  injured  the  State  hj 


alienating  citizens  from  one  another.  So  it  has  injured  social  life 
by  making  one  set  of  men  look  down  upon  another;  and,  worst  of 
all  its  evil  works,  it  has  injured  religion  itself  by  substituting 
bitterness  for  love,  jealousy  and  suspicion  for  co-operation,  by 
involving  the  Church  in  political  disputes,  and  by  leading  ministers 
of  religion  to  lean  upon  the  State,  and  to  desire  the  worldly  goods 
which  the  State  can  bestow  when  they  ought  to  fix  their 
minds  solely  upon,  and  draw  all  their  strength  from,  the  divine 
commission  they  have  received.  If  this  Education  struggle  leads 
the  country  to  consider  these  things  seriously,  good  may  come  out 
of  evil. 

A  Wretched  Measure. 
As  for  the  Bill  itself,  though  we  must  for  the  moment  make 
the  best  of  it,  still,  however  well  it  may  be  administered,  it  is  a 
wretched  measure.  It  leaves  education  in  a  chaotic  state;  it 
withholds  that  public  support  and  sympathy  which  education 
needs ;  it  keeps  one-half  of  the  schools  under  private  and  sectarian 
control ;  it  excludes  one-half  of  the  people  from  the  position  of 
head-teachers  of  schools,  and  it  gives  a  grudging  and  reluctant 
admission  even  to  the  lower  posts.  It  puts  an  unjust  strain  upon 
the  consciences  of  those  who  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  it 
denies  to  the  ratepayers  the  power  of  managing  the  schools  which 
they  pay  for.  We  cannot  admit  this  Bill  to  be  a  solution  of  the 
education  problem.  We  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Liberal  party,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of 
Englishmen  for  practical  good  sense  and  common  fairness  if  we  do 
not  resolve  that  we  will  make  the  utmost  efforts  to  have  this  Bill 
swept  from  the  statute  book.  It  is  no  solution,  for  it  raises 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  Liberals  must  see  that  we  stand 
not  at  tlie  end  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  which  must 
be  vigorously  maintained  till  next  General  Election.  Evei^  seat 
that  iMb  vacant  must  be  fought  upon  this  as  one  of  the  main  issues. 

Clearing  the  Ground. 

The  Government  have  rendered  us  one  service — ^they  have 
cleared  the  ground.  They  have  given  the  Liberal  party  ground 
on  which  we  can  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  heartily  together, 
and  we  shall  be  false,  not  merely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  also  to  our  duty  as  citizens  of  this  country  if  we  do  not 
determine  that  it  has  now  become  our  first  duty  to  secure  for  the 
country  a  system  of  education  which  shall  be  thoroughly 
popular,  which  shall  be  thoroughly  efficient,  which  shall,  nom 
top  to  bottom,  be  thoroughly  unsectanan,  placing  all  teachers  and 
all  children  <^  whatever  denomination  upon  the  common  footing 
of  equal  civil  righta  Such  a  system — ^a  system  deserving  to  be 
called  truly  national — ^is  at  this  moment  the  first  need  of  the 
country,  a  need  which  is  vital  to  England  if  she  is  to  retain  the 
place  she  has  won  among  the  nation& 
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THE    FLOWING   TIDE    OF 
LIBERAL   SUCCESS. 


In  By.Ele::tions  In  Great  Britairii  since  the 
^oduction  of  the  Education  Act,  the 
^ernment  have  in  VOTES 
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THE  IRISH    LAND   BILL. 


iat  it  will  do  and  What  It  will  Cost. 


n  the  very  many  measures  dealing  with  Irish  Land  which  have 
passed  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  some 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  a  dual  ownership  of  the  land  by  landlord 
enant,  some  on  the  desirability  of  enabling  the  tenant  to  buy  out 
.ndlord  and  become  the  owner  of  the  land  he  farms.  In  the 
r  case,  what  the  State  has  done  has  been  to  fix,  for  a  term  of 
the  tenant's  rent ;  in  the  second  case  the  State  has  lent  its  credit 
litate  the  purchase  of  farms,  without,  however,  adding  anything 
amount  paid  by  the  tenant  before  it  is  accepted  by  the  landlord. 
)  Bill  now  introduced  by  Mr.  Wyndham  (March  25th,  1903)  is 
ich  aims  at  making  the  Irish  tenant  the  owner  of  his  farm  by 
;  the  tenant  such  inducement  to  buy  and  the  landlord  such 
nent  to  sell  that  both  will  almost  certainly  be  willing  to  come 
3.  This  inducement — ^in  the  form  of  money — is  to  be  provided 
State,  which  is  to  give  to  the  landlord  a  cash  bonus  (called  a 
aid)  in  addition  to  the  sum  payable  to  him  by  the  tenant. 

The  Cash  Bonus. 

total  capital  amount  of  cash  bonus  to  be  provided  by  the 
out  of  taxes  (to  which  it  must  be  remembered  Ireland  con- 
is  twelve  millions.  The  maximum  amount  payable  in  any 
is  to  be  £390,000.  As  a  set  off,  Mr.  Wyndham  pledges 
>  effect  immediate  economies  in  Irish  administration  amount- 
250,000  a  year.  So  far  as  the  cash  bonus  is  concerned,  the 
'ill  be  therefore,  at  most,  £140,000  a  year,  to  which  Ireland 
n  tributes  roughly  one-tenth. 

State  Credit. 

ite,  in  addition,  lends  its  credit.  The  landlord  is  to  be  paid 
be  obtained  by  the  State  by  the  issue  of  new  stock  at  2f  per 
in  teed  by  the  common  exchequer,  not  redeemable  for  thirty 
3  State  will  get  the  money  from  the  investor  and  pay  it  to 
■J  ;  the  interest  (2f  per  cent.),  which  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
•,  will  be  provided  by  the  Irish  tenant.  In  addition,  so  far 
it  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  second  term  rent  {i.e.j  a  rent 
tecond  term  of  ftfteen  years)  is  concerned,  the  tenant  will 
eresty  and  no  extra  amount  for  sinking  fund.  This  can 
by  taking  a  concrete  case.  Suppose  the  second  term  rent 
that  after  the  tenant  buys  the  land  the  amount  payable 
3  is  ^eSO,  then  this  £10  (ie.,  one-tenth  of  £100)  is  to 
il  rent-charge  payable  to  the  State,  which  in  turn  uses 
D  pity  the  interest  on  the  amount  borrowed.  The  State 
le  interest  upon  which  it  gets  by  a  perpetual  rent-charge 
(estimated  to  amount  to  £400,000  a  year  when  all  the 
the  tenants).      The  £70  payable  by  the  tenant  is  partly 


Intereflt,  partly  sinking  fund ;  in  68^  years  the  payment  ceases,  sinoe 
in  that  time  the  capital  will  have  been  paid  ofi. 

100  Millions  in  Irish  Land. 

It  will  be  by  this  time  clear  that  the  State  will,  during  this  period 
of  68^  years,  have  a  very  large  sum  of  money  invested  in  Irish  land. 
The  total  amount  is  roughly  estimated  at  100  millions,  though  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  not  more  than  five 
millions  a  year  is  to  be  advanced.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  investment 
there  is  the  security  of  (a)  the  land  itself,  and  (b)  the  amount  paid 
every  year  (2i  millions)  from  the  common  exchequer  to  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer for  Irish  purposes.  The  Bill  gives  no  Irish  authority  any 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  Irish  tenants  pay  their  rents  to  the 
British  Exchequer.     As  to  that,  Mr.  Wyndham  said  : — 

"Then  the  hon.  and  learned  member  asked  me  whether  I  had  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  say  that  at  some  future  time,  if  not  now,  this  eighth 
would  be  collected  by,  and,  I  presume,  administered  by,  some  local  bodies  in 
Ireland.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  some  such  project  as  that  ; 
and,  speaking  for  myself — and  I  speak  for  no  one  else  on  this  matter — I 
should  like  to  see  some  such  project  carried  out.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  project.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  for  local  bodies  in  Ireland  to 
collect  some  part  of  these  instalments  and  hold  them  as  a  perpetual  form  of 
income,  of  course  surrendering  some  of  the  grants  given  from  this  country 
ill  exchange.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do  to  interest 
local  bodies  in  Ireland  in  land  purchase.  But  this  is  a  long  Bill.  I  want 
this  Bill  to  pass.  I  am  afraid  of  overweighting  it,  and  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  the  behef  that  to  bring  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  into  this  Bill  would  be  to  risk  the  loss  of  it.  On  matters  of  local 
government  there  is  not  that  agreement  between  all  parties  in  Ireland  which, 
thank  Heaven,  there  is  now  on  the  matter  of  land  purchase  ;  and  had  I 
persisted  in  bringing  local  bodies  into  this  BiU  I  might  have  thrown  down 
a  possible  bone  of  contention  between  parties  who  are  drawing  so  clone 
together  on  the  question  of  land  purchase.  If  that  is  ever  to  be  dune  it 
must  be  done  in  the  future,  in  a  separate  measure,  on  the  responsibility  of  a 
Minister  who  feels  it  is  safe  to  do  it.  It  would  not  be  safe,  we  think,  to  d«> 
it  now — quite  safe  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ireland,  but  not  safe  from  th« 
point  of  view  of  this  Bill."— {Hot^se  of  Commofm,  March  2bth,  1903.) 
It  should  be  added  that  in  previous  schemes  of  land  purchase  there 
have  during  twelve  years  been  only  two  irrecoverable  debts — in  other 
words  the  rents  have  been  paid  to  the  State  practically  without  any 
loss  at  all. 

Cost  of  Loan. 

It  is  certain  that  the  price  obtained  for  2}  per  cent,  stock 
when  it  is  issued  will  be  less  than  par — i.e.,  the  investor  will  not  give 
more  than  (say)  95  sovereigns  in  return  for  XI 00  worth  of  stock. 
This  will  occasion  a  loss  (since  the  State  will  owe  J&IOO  whilst  it  only 
gets,  say,  £95)  and  in  addition  there  will  be  initial  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  floating  the  stock.  Both  this  loss  and  initial  expense  are  to 
be  paid  by  Ireland  herself  out  of  the  £185,000  a  year,  to  which  sh^ 
has  an  absolute  right  as  an  equivalent  grant  for  the  £1,400,000  given 
to  Engknd  and  Wales  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
A  Typical  Case. 

The  technical  details  of  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  the  summary 
that  follows,  but  its  general  purport  can  best  be  gleaned  by  taking  the 
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of  a  typical  tenant  buying  from  a  t3^ical  landlord.  Let  us  suppose 
the  tenant's  present  rent,  as  fixed  for  a  second  term  (of  fifteen 
3)  is  now  £100.     If  under  the  Bill  the  tenant  agrees  to  buy  his 

instead  of  his  rent  of  £100  he  is  to  pay  an  annual  sum  from  10 
)  per  cent,  less  than  his  second  term  rent—  say,  on  the  average, 
er  cent.    This  will  reduce  his  annual   payment  from   £100   to 

But  this  £80  must  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
)  £70  of  it  is  payable  to  the  State  for  sixty-eight  and  a  half 

after  which  time  it  ceases  altogether. 

I  £10  is  payable  for  ever  to  the  State,  thus  becoming  a  perpetual 
barge. 
1  for  the  landlord,  at  present  he  gets  £100  in  rent  paid  by  the 

less  the  £10  that  it  costs  him  to  collect  this  amount— that  is  to 
)  has  £90  net.    When  he  is  bought  out  by  the  Bill  he  is  to  get 


)  £70  capitalised  at  3J  per  cent 
£l6     «  »       2f         „ 


£2,154 
363 


A  bonus  from  the  State  of  15  per  cent,  on  this 
amount 


-£2,517 
378 


£2,895 
lount  of  bonus  varies  with  the  value  of  the  estate,  sinking 
cent,  for  estates  of  £40,000  and  over.)  Thus,  the  landlord, 
j{  a  farm  giving  him  £90  a  year,  would  get,  say,  £2,900  in  cash. 
3an  in  our  typical  case  thus  exhibit  what  has  been  and  will 
>nditions : — 


Tena/nt 

La/ndlord. 

!NT... 

Pays  rent  of  £100  for 
second   term   of    15 
years 

Gets    rent    of    £100 
gross,  or  £90  net. 

iND   Bill... 

Paysfor68Jyears£70 
a  year,  land  becom- 
ing  his,  subject   to 
an  additional  perma- 
nent rent-charge  of 
£10  a  year,  16.,  £80 
for   68^  years,  and 
£10  for  ever  after- 
wards. 

Gets  in  ca«h  £2,900. 

Gi-emeiit  for  a  permanent  rent-charge  is  to  prevent  sub- 
1  mortgaging,  since  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  State 
apply  even  if  the  tenant  sells  his  farm.  The  State  will 
on  tlie  payer  of  the  rent-charge,  whoever  he  is. 
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Summary  of  Cost 
Let  us  call  the  United  Eongdom  John  Bull  (who  for  onoe  has  to  be 
a  composite  of  an  Englishman,  Scotsman,  and  Welshman).     Then 

(1)  In  cctsh  John  Bull  and  Ireland  have  to  pay 

at   most    £390,000  a  year. 
They  will  save  £250,000  a  year. 

The  net  cost  being  £140,000  a  year, 
of  which  John  Bull  pays  ^j^tha,  i.e.,  £126»000  a  year. 

(2)  In    credit    John   Bull    and    Ireland    will  <U    most    inveBt 
100  millions  in  Irish  land. 

(3)  The  cost  both  of  the  flotation  of  the  necessary  loan  and  of  its 
being  issued  below  par  will  be  borne  by  Ireland  alone. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL. 


{The  following  official  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill 
has  been  issued  by  the  Irish  Office.) 

I.~PURCHASE  OF  ESTATES. 

A  new  procedure  is  introduced  for  the  purchase  of  estates,  and 
a  new  department  of  the  Land  Commission  is  established,  called  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  The  Estates  Commissioners  are  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They  are  empowered 
to  decide  what  constitutes  an  estate.  This  does  not  of  necessity  mean 
the  entire  property  owned  by  a  vendor,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  may  be  in  his  own  hands.  It  enables  the  Estates  Commia- 
sioners  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  sale  of  a  number  of  poor  and 
uneconomic  holdings  unless  reasonable  facilities  are  given  for  their 
enlargement,  when  necessary,  and  for  adequate  access  to  turf  for  fuel, 
etc.  Separate  bargains  for  the  purchase  of  single  holdings  may  oon> 
tinue  under  the  existing  law. 

Sales  to  Tenants  in  Occupation  of  Holdings. 

Where  *'  estates  ''  are  sold  purchase  agreements  are  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  whenever  the  annual  sum  to  be  paid  by 
the  tenant-purchaser  is  (a)  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  below  his  rent  if 
that  rent  is  a  judicial  rent  fixed  or  agreed  to  since  1896,  or  if  it  ia 
a  non-judicial  rent  on  a  holding  to  which  the  land  laws  apply ;  and 
(b)  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  rent  if  it  is  a  judicial  rent  fixed 
before  1896 : 

Provided  that  by  consent  of  landlord  and  tenant  the  Estates 
Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable,  treat  a  rent  in  class 
(b)  as  if  it  were  in  class  (a),  and  on  the  same  conditions  treat  a  non- 
judicial rent  as  if  it  were  in  class  (6).  Agreements  are  not  to  be 
sanctioned  which  involve  payments  falling  either  above  or  below  the 
limits  of  these  scales. 

These  limits  do  not  apply  to  congested  estates  as  defined  in  the 
Bill,  or  to  estates  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Within  these  limits  the  terms  are  left  to  bargaining,  which  may 
be  either  between  landlord  and  tenants  direct  or  by  the   Estatei 


ouDissioners  buying  from  the  landlord  and  selling  again  to  the 
ants.  Id  the  former  case  the  Commissioners  must  sanction  the 
gains  if  within  the  limits.  The  Commissioners  are  not  to  buy  an 
,te  without  having  agreements  to  purchase  from  three-quarters  of 
tenants  in  number  and  rateable  value,  except  in  special  cases  with 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury. 

Sales  to  Persons  Other  than  Tenants. 

besides  sales  of  holdings  to  the  occupying  tenants,  advances  for 
)urchase  of  untenanted  land  on  the  estate  may  be  made. 
i)  To  tenants  or  sons  of  tenants  on  the  estate ;  to  small  tenants 
jighbouring  estates  ;  to  persons  who  within  twenty-five  years  past 

tenants  in  Ireland  and  have  lost  their  tenancies,  and  to  the 
tial  representatives  of  such  persons.  Provided  that  the  total 
at  advanced  in  respect  of  each  such  increased  or  new  holding 
lot  exceed  £500  save  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  amount  may 
reased  to  £1,000. 

To  the  vendor,  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  his  occupation  (not 
ing  £20,000  and  not  exceeding  one-third  in  value  of  the  estate). 

To  trustees  for  land  to  be  held  for  common  purposes — viz.,  for 
ige,  turbary,  woods  and  plantations,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
'ers  Acts. 

Improvements. 
ere  the  Estates  Commissioners  buy  an  estate  they  may  carry 
?rovements  before  reselling;  and  funds  are  provided  for  this 

and  for  the  purchase  of  untenanted  land.  They  may  also  in 
?ases  deal  with  subtenants  as  if  they  were  tenants  and  buy  out 
rvening  interests. 

Arrears. 
mount  not  exceeding  one  year's  arrears  may  be  deducted  from 
base-money  and  paid  to  the  vendor. 

Land  Judge's  Court. 

ties  are  given  to  the  Commissioners  for  purchasing  estates  in 
Judge^s  Court. 

Rent  Fixing  on  Purchased  Estates, 
al  rent  fixing  is  suspended  when  the  Estates  Commissioners 
ing  into  an  estate  with  a  view  to  purchase  ;  and  ceases  after 
purcha.sed  when  a  majority  of  the  tenants  have  agreed  to 
rom  them. 

Hmployment  of  Solicitors  and  Agents, 
tates  Comnussioners,  in  negotiating  the  purchase  and  resale 

may  either  use  their  own  staff  or  employ  solicitors  and 
.  scale  of  fees. 

Limitation  of  Advances, 
ancy  in   a  holding  is  created  after  March   1st,   1903,  the 
its   purchase  must  not  exceed  £500  in  counties  of  which 
con^^ested,  or  £1,000  in  counties  of   which  no  part  is 

knee    for  the  purchase  of  a  holding  held  under  a  Court 
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letting  must  not  exceed  £1,000,  or  at  the  discretion  of   the  Land 
Commission  £2,000. 

These  limits  apply  whether  a  whole  estate  or  individual  holdings 
are  sold. 

II.— PROOF   OF    TITLE,  &c. 

When  any  person  satisfies  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  he  has 
been  six  years  in  possession  of  an  estate  or  that  his  title  is  prima  facie 
good,  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  owner  for  all  purposes  except  the 
distribution  of  the  purchase  money. 

As  soon  as  the  estate  has  become  vested  in  the  tenants  or  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  interest  upon  the  purchase- 
money  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  vendor  until  a  fixed 
day,  called  '*  closing  day."  After  closing  day  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
to  the  vendor  on  the  purchase-money  and  to  encumbrancers  on  the 
amount  of  their  claims  falls  to  2f  per  cent,  until  claims  are  proved 
and  the  money  distributed. 

If  any  person  claiming,  whether  as  vendor  or  encumbrancer  or 
otherwise,  is  guilty  of  inexcusable  delay,  the  interest  payable  to  him 
may  be  reduced  or  withheld. 

Inyestments—Public  Trustee. 

Enlarged  powers  of  investment  are  given  to  vendors  of  estates ; 
and  a  public  trustee  is  appointed  to  assist  them  and  to  facilitate  tiie 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  Bill. 

Quit  Rents  and  Superior  Interests. 

A  summary  and  inexpensive  process  is  introduced  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  quit  or  Crown  rents  extending  over  several  estates ;  and 
for  the  discharge  of  paramount  interests  of  nominal  or  small  amount. 

Guarantee  Deposits, 
No  guarantee  deposit  is  to  be  retained  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
estates  under  the  Bill.     Power  is  given  to  the  Land  Commission  to 
repay  certain  guarantee  deposits  retained  under  former  Acts. 

III.— FINANCE. 
Advances    in    Cash. 

Vendors  will  be  paid  in  cash  instead  of  stock. 

In  order  to  raise  the  cash,  a  new  stock  will  be  issued  bearing 
dividends  at  2 J  per  cent.  If  any  expense  is  incurred  through  this 
stock  being  issued  at  a  discount  it  will  be  borne  by  the  new  grant  to 
be  made  to  Ireland  as  an  equivalent  to  the  grant  under  the  English 
Education  Act,  1902 — i.e  ,  extra  stock  will  be  issued  and  repaid  ont 
of  the  grant  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  The  grant  is  made  a  part  of  the  Quarantee  Fund.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  is  issued  at  a  premium  the  surplus  will  be 
used  to  reimburse  the  new  grant.  For  the  first  four  years  the  grant 
will  also  be  charged  with  £50,000  a  year  to  meet  the  initial  expenae 
of  floating  the  stock. 

Annuity  and  Perpetual  Rent  Charge. 

The  annual  pa3rment  by  each  tenant-purchaser  will  be,  to  the  extent 
of  seven-eighths,  a  terminable  annuity,  and,  to  the  extent  of  one^ightbi 


rpetual  renlrcharge.  The  price  to  the  vendor  will  be  ascertained 
ipitalising  the  annuity  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  rent-charge  at  2f 
!ent.— 6.^.,  suppose  the  tenant-purchaser's  annual  payment  to  be 
;  of  this  £70  will  be  terminable  annuity  and  £10  perpetual  rent- 
fe;  the  price  to  the  vendor  will  be — 

£70  capitalised  at  3  J  per  cent £2, 1 54 

£10  capitalised  at  2|  per  cent 363 

£2,517 
16  annuities  will  not  be  subject  to  decadal  reductions. 

Grant  in  Aid. 

order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  a  grant  in  aid  will  be  made 
2,000,000.  It  will  be  employed  as  follows :  A  percentage 
ited  inversely  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of  each  estate 
!  paid  to  the  vendor. 

3  maximum  addition,  for  estates  of  £5,000  and  under,  is  15  per 
the  mimimum,  for  estates  of  £40,000  and  over,  is  5  per  cent, 
lie  is  liable  to  revision  every  five  years. 

Special  Aid  to  Congested  Estates. 

kddition  to  the  grant  in  aid,  it  is  provided  that  the  Estates 
isioners  may  expend  on  the  purchase  of  congested  estates,  as 
in  the  Bill,  an  annual  amount  exceeding  by  lO  per  cent,  on  the 
of  a  year's  transactions  the  amount  which  they  recover  by  sale 
3nants. 

Fees  and  Stamp  Duty. 
n  the  Estates  Commissioners  buy  an  estate  no  fee  is  payable 
:*egistration  of  their  title  ;  and  any  searches  made  by  order  of 
d  Commission  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  or  the  Registry  of 
I  be  made  free  of  charge.  No  stamp  duty  is  payable  on  any 
ice  of  land  to  any  person  where  an  advance  is  made  under  the 
rchase  Acts. 

SGULATIONS  FOR  HOLDINGS  PURCHASED. 
Turbary,  &c. 

e  trustees  hold  land  for  common  purposes  they  administer  it 
ulations  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3  a  tenant  has  not  the  exclusive  right  of  turbary  on  his  hold- 
)  purchase  the  Estates  Commissioners  may  make  regulations 
tting  of  turf  by  neighbouring  holders,  but  on  condition  that 
tting  is  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  future  reclamation,  (b) 
;urf  is  left  for  the  proprietor,  and  (c)  amends  are  made  for 
re  done. 

Subdivision  and  Mortgaging, 
proprietor  of  a  holding  sublets  or  subdivides  it,  or  becomes 
or  dies  and  leaves  the  holding  to  more  than  one  person,  the 
nission  may  cause  the  holding  to  be  sold ;  or,  in  the  last- 
ca^e,  they  may  nominate  as  proprietor  one  of  the  persons 
and  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  interests. 
prietor  of  a  holding  may  not  without  the  leave  of  the  Land 


Oommission  mortgage  or  charge  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  ten  times 
its  rateable  value. 

These  powers  are  partly  new ;  in  part  they  exist  under  the  present 
law,  but  only  during  the  period  of  the  annuity.  The  Bill  makes  them 
perpetual,  and  the  payment  of  the  perpetual  rent  charge  renders  them 
effective. 

The  Commissioner  of  Valuation  and  the  local  officers  reporting  to 
him  will  keep  the  Land  Commission  informed  of  any  change  of  owner- 
ship or  subdivision  of  a  holding. 

v.— CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  is  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  position  for  the  Congested  Districts  as  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners occupy  in  Ireland  generally.  Advances  are  to  be  made  to  it 
on  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations ;  £20,000  a 
year  out  of  the  new  Development  Grant  is  added  to  its  cash  income. 
The  legal  business  connected  with  proof  of  title,  etc.,  on  estates  pur- 
chased by  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Land  Commission.  The  Board 
is  empowered  to  purchase  untenanted  land  up  to  a  limit  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  to  be  held  at  one  time. 

VI.— LAND    LAW. 
Sub-Commissions. 

For  the  fixing  of  fair  rent  in  cases  where  the  present  rent  does  not 
exceed  £5,  a  cheaper  process  is  introduced ;  the  case  is  heard  by  a 
single  valuer,  from  whose  decision  a  limited  right  of  appeal  is  given. 

In  cases  where  the  present  rent  is  over  £5  the  process  remains  as 
at  present,  except  that  the  Sub-Commission  will  consist  of  one  legal  and 
one  lay  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Appeals. 

Appeals  from  the  decision  of  a  Sub-Commissioner  or  of  a  lav 
Commissioner  will  be  heard  by  a  Judicial  Commissioner  sitting  with 
one  lay  assessor.  Appeals  may  be  dismissed,  or  costs  imposed,  on  the 
ground  that  evidence  was  not  produced  in  the  Court  below. 

VII.-LABOURERS'  ACTS. 

The  expression  **  agricultural  labourer  "  in  the  Labourers'  Acts  is 
to  include  any  person  other  than  a  domestic  servant  who  works  for 
hire  in  a  rural  district  and  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  28.  6d.  a  day  if 
he  is  not  in  occupation  of  land  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

An  agricultural  labourer  who  has  made  an  application  under  the 
Ijabourers'  Acts  and  has  within  twelve  months  thereafter  been 
dismissed  from  his  employment  may  apply  to  a  Ci>urt  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  compensation  may  be  awarded  to  him  if  it  is  proved 
that  his  dismissal  was  caused  by  his  application. 


[The  full  text  of  the  BUI  can  he  obtained  from  the  Liberal  PtMicaium 
Department,  42,  Parliament-street,  S,  IF.,  post  frkb  for  M.  ] 
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HE  COST  OF  TORYISM. 


m  TAXES  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 


Liberals  have  tor  some  yean  past  pointed 
that  even  when  the  war  in  South  Africa 
»  over,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  "war 
ation  would  remain  in  order  to  pay  for 
enormous  and  wasteful  increase  In  the 
inary  national  expenditure.  This  is  now  only 
clear  ft>om  Mr.  Ritchie's  First  Budget. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  this  expondi- 
I  can  be  seen  by  the  following,  offi^al  facts 
figures  — 


'ORY   YEARS 

ORDHfARV 
nCPKNPITURK 

ig  March  31.  1896  ... 

^97,746,000 

»         1897 

£lOi,AnfiO0 

'."     WAR 

N         1898  ... 

;a02,936,000 

EXPENDnUK. 

,      «         1899  .,. 

;a0%160,000 

...       ^ 

„         1900  ... 

;ai0,606,000 

...    23^217,000 

N         1801    ... 

£lli,9l2fiD0 

...    68,620.000 

1902  ... 

;£l22,826,00e 

...    73^197,000 

1908  ... 

X130.402.000 

...    64,082,000 

,,         1904 

£189,404,000 

...      4,000,000 

(BrtuMtad.) 

SOMPLETE  LIBERAL  YEAR 

agMBroh81,l898  ... 

iK93,918,000 

enditure  ^^e^P,..  £45,536,000 


[over 


^Mrt  altogiChflr  flroni  war  flxpendltara,  tktvt- 
fDre»  the  Tory  6o▼e^^Bent  is  novr  speBtfug 
over 

FORH-FIVE  MILLIONS  A  YEAR 

more  than  theta*  liberal  predecessors,  or  eon- 
siderably  more  than 


for  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  every  two  pounds  spent  hy 
the  LIBERAL  Government,  the  TORIES  aeo 
IVending  nearly  threo. 

Host  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  on  tlio 
Army  and  Navy.  In  the  last  Liberal  year  0894-5) 
the  amount  spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
8Si  millions ;  in  this  year's  estimates  (1908-4)  the 
amount  is  64i  millions— or  an  increase  of  29 
millions  in  9  years. 

The  Tory  doles  to  their  "  friends  "—the  land- 
owners and  the  parsons— cost  nearly  8  millioDS  n 
year. 

Tou  have  to  thank  this  Government  for 

The  Taxes  on  Sugar  and  Coal, 
The  Extra  Taxes  on  Teajobaooo,  Beer,  Spirits 
and  an  InoroasB  of  Sd.  In  the  inoome  Tax. 

IS  TORYISM  WORTH  ITS  COST? 


MMm4  by  iita  i#ml  P«bliaaiMi  Dtpartatm  (te  cammcOm  wlUi  th*  Itlh—l  tllMal 

rednMioK  9M   tU  Libtim]    Ctotral  AMOcbtiool  4a    ParlUmcat  ScrMU    LMdcB,  MM^ 

and  pmt^  9f  Bovrvs  Brotb«n,  Sg  BlackAian  Rottd,  hom4Bm^$JL 
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The  Budget  of  1903 


IVHY 18  THE  CORN  TAX  REPEALED? 


T«Ryi8M  &  IT8  "FRIEHDS. 


"rDicuno 


Jbr.  SIZOHIX'S  FIRST  BUDDET  shows  a  surplus  of  nearly 
even  millions. 

This  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  South  African  w&r  is  over.  But  since 
t  war  began  taxes  amounting  to  over  30  militons  a  year  have  been  put 
,  and  Ibe  amulBff  thi&c  'IB  tbat  with  the  war  over  less 
in  ONE  THIRD  of  the  war  taxation  can  be  taken  off. 

The  BRIGHT  SPOT  in  the  Budget  is  the  Repeal  of  the  Oom 
z~a  great  trinnq^h  for  Liberals  and  Tree  Traders,  who 
re  all  along  protested  against  this  THIN  END  of  the 
OTEOTIONIST  WEDOE.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Tax  shows 
t  nntmthfal  nonsense  the  Tories  talked  when  they  said  it  was 
paid  by  the  foreigner.  That  is  not  true,  for  if  it  had  been 
Id  Mr.  Ritchie  now  be  making  the  foreigner  a  present 
Two-aud-a-faalf  MilttDSIS  a  Jtair  ?  The  Tax  is  taken  off 
use  the  by-elections  have  shown  how  bitterly  the  Tax  is 
inted  by  the  working  classes  who  paid  the  bulk  of  It 

lis  is  the  ONLY  relief  the  working  classes  get,  however,  sine 
le  rest  of  the  surplus  goes  to  the  income-tax  payer.  The  Tory 
iard  has  given  the  reason  why  The  income-tax  payer  is  the 
.OKBOME  '*  of  .the  Tory  party,  and  here,  as  ever,  Tory  Ministers 
letermined  to  <'tato  care  Of  their  Mends."  If  the  balance 
>een  held  level  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  disposing 
3  surplus  the  consumers  (of  whom  the  working  classes 
the  enormous  minority)  would  have  had  FOUR 
:iIOlt8  a  year  additional  relief  over  and  above  what 

actnally  get 

[over. 


The  ^dinary  Natiooal  Expesdltar^ 


The  alarming  thing  if  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  national 
expenditure,  apart  altogether  from  the  cost  of  the  wars,  whether  in 
South  Africa  or  China. 

In  the  year  18M-96  the  last  complete  year  of  Liberal  finance,  the 
national  expenditure  was 

94  millions  (£93,918,000) 

In  the  year  1901-02  the  national  expenditure  (apart  from  war 
charges)  had  risen  to 

122i  millions  (£122,326,000). 

In  the  year  19084)8  the  national  expenditure  (again  apart  from  war 
charges)  rose  still  further  to  the  enormous  total  of 

130^  millions  (£130,402,000). 

For  the  year  19084)4  the  national  expenditure  (till  apart  from 
war  charges)  goes  up  to  the  unprecedented  total  of 

139i  million.  (£180,454,000). 


Toryism  invoives  extravagance 
and  waste.  And  don't  forget  that 
the  Corn  Tax  would  not  now 
have  to  be  taken  off  if  the  Tories 
had  not  last  year  put  it  on. 


PaMUad  hf  tte  LOwia  PsbHcMini  Dijarfu  Oa  pwatcrioa  vlih  tte  HflUBMl  1 
TUtnOmud  th«  LtbermI  Onml  AawiSAiloia  llPurlinMirt  Simt,  tmiom.  aW. 
P»tal«4  by  Bmran  IhotiMn,  H,  mackfrlM  Rw^,  Leadoa,  S.B. 
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FHE  "MISREPRESENTED" 

CORN  TAX. 

Mr.  Ritchie  takes  oif  the  tax  on  Corn  because 
is  a  tax  upon  a  "  PRIME  NECESSITY  OF  LIFE." 
his  admits  what  the  Liberal  party  has  all  along 
lid,  but  what,  up  to  now,  the  Tory  party  has 
ways  denied. 

A  LIBERAL  UNIONIST  LEAFLET,  issued  in 
02,  said  :— 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  Dnty  has  not  raised  the 
price  of  bread,  nor  reduced  the  siae  of  the  loaf." 

was  added  that  the  Duty  was  "  mostly  **  paid 
AMERICAN  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  who  had 
d  to  reduce  their  charges  for  carriage. 

AN  OFFICIAL  TORY  LEAFLET,  issued  in 
luary,  1908.  said  that  the  "REAL  TRUTH  OF 
E  MATTER'*  was  as  follows:— 

"  The  duty  amounts  to  ahout  Z\  per  cent  charge 
levied  ON  THE  FOBEIONEB  for  the  right  of 
supplying  the  X^lish  market  .  .  .  .  W^  end 
the  year  ....  WITH  OVER  TWO  MILLIONS 
STEBLINO  OF  FOBEIONEBS'  HONEY  IN  THE 
FOCXETS  OF  OUR  OWN  CHANCELLOR  OF 
THE  EZCHEOUER." 

^ow  that  the  Corn  Tax  is  withdrawn  you  know 
it  ''MISREPRESENTATIONS"  were  made  to 
by  Tories  in  defence  of  it. 

\o  wonder  that  MR.  RITCHIE  said  that  *'IT  IS 
AX  THAT  LENDS  ITSELF  VERY  READILY 
MISREPRESENTATION  1 " 

i  the  Liberal  Party  that  has  worked 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax, 

AND 

't  forsret  that  the  Tories  would 
»r  have  been  able  to  take  It  off  It 
f  themselves  had  not  first  put  It  on. 

br  tha  Utwnl  PabUoMlaa  Departliwiit  On  eomicetlan  with  the  Rathwal  UlNnl 
I  and  tlM  Uboml  OMitnl  Anodation),  tt,  hrtlament  Sttoet,  WMtadniMr.  S.W., 
•rmted'lqr  tiM  Hatkinia  ftMt  Afanori  United.  W)>ttaM«>  HouM.  Loodoo.  IJL 

f  So.  1933.1  30403.  TPriM  3^  bm>  1000. 


rHE  DONKEY  AND  THE 
CORN  SACK. 

A  LITTLE  FABLE  FOR  TAXPAYER& 


Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  patient  Donkey 
}se  hard  lot  it  was  never  to  be  free  from 
densome  loads. 

IVhen  these  loads  grew  heavier  (as  they  did 
the  time)  it  occasionally  grumbled,  but  never- 
ess  always  went  on  carrying  them. 
Lt  last  its  Master,  emboldened  by  his  success 
etting  the  burdens  carried,  put  on  a  sack  of 
t  that  proved  an  intolerable  strain  on  the 
'  animal. 

I'm  quite   sure,"   said  the  Master,  "that 
won't  feel  it— it's  a  mere  nothing,  and  just 
on  for  the  look  of  the  thing." 
I'm  an  ass,  I  know,  but  not  such  an  ass  as  all 
"  retorted  the  Donkey,  which  did  everything 
i  power  to  cast  the  corn  sack  off. 
t  last,  when  the  poor  beast  was  beginning  to 
and  the  sack  had  raised  a  great  blister  on  its 
,  the  Master  thought  it  wiser  to  take  it  off. 
There  now,"  said  the  Master,  as  he  removed 
tffending  corn  sack,  *Mt's  off  now— see  how 
and  kind  I  am  to  you  I " 
^ay!"  said  the  Donkey;  "the  cruel  thing 
hat  you  ever  put  it  on." 

patient  Donkey  Is  the  British 
>ayer  and  Its  Master  the  Tory 
srnment;  the  moral  Is  that  the 
iS  could  not  In  1903  have  taken 
he  Corn  Tax  If  they  had  not  first 
of  all  put  It  on  In  1902. 

by  the  Ubersl  Publication  Department  (ia  connection  with  the  National  Liberal 
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MBHT  OF  COMBINATION 


A  SIQNIFICANT  DIVISION. 


It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  who  seem  to  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  past  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  liberal  and  Tory  parties  so 
far  as  Labour  questions  are  concerned. 

A  recent  division  in  the  Zjuse  of  Commons  will 
show  how  far  removed  this  is  from  the  truth. 

On  May  Sth,  1903|  a  Bill  to  legalise  the  peace- 
ful conduct  of  Trade  Disputes  came  up  for  second 
reading.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  SHACEXETON, 
the  Labour  Member  for  ClitheroCi  and  backed  by  Mr. 
BELL,  Mr.  JOHN  WILSON  (Durham),  Mr.  BROAD- 
HTTRST,  Mr.  WILLIAM  ABRAHAM  (Rhondda), 
Mr.  KEIR-HARDIE,  Mr.  FENWICE,  Sir  CHARLES 
DILEE,  Mr.  JACOBT,  and  Mr.  PICKARD,  all  Liberal 
or  Labour  Members,  NONE  of  them  Tory  Members. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  restore  to  Trade 
Unionists  and  workmen  generally  some  of  the 
rights  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by  recent 
unexpected  decisions  of  the  judges.  The  Bill  con- 
sisted of  the  following  two  clauses:— 

Legaliaatian  of  Peaceful  Picketing. 
1.  It  ehall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  acting  either 
on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union  or  other 
association  of  individuals,  registered  or  unregistered,  in  con- 
templation of  or  during  the  continuance  of  any  trade  dispute, 
to  attend  for  any  of  the  following  purposes  at  or  near  a  house 


or   place   where  a  person  resides,  or  works,  or   carries  on  his 
business,  or  happens  to  be : — 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communi- 

cating information: 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to 

work  or  abstain  from  working. 

ATnendmtrU  of  Law  of  Conspiracy.  » 
%  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons 
to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  ground  for  an 
action  if  such  act  when  committed  by  one  person  would  not 
be  ground  for  an  action. 

These  very  modest  and  reasonable  proposals  were 
opposed  by  the  Govemmenty  who  would  only  agree 
to  SHELVE  the  question  by  appointing  a  Boyal 
Commission.  THE  BILL  WAS  THBOWN  OUT  BT 
A  MAJOBITT  OF  30. 

How  did  the  two  parties  votet 
Out  of  every   100  Tories  in  the  House 

69    voted    AGAINST    the    Bill, 

4    voted    FOE    the    Bill, 
27    did    not    vote    at    all 

Out  of  every  100  Liberals 

88    voted    FOR   the    Bill, 
NONE    voted   AGAINST   the   Bill 


The  Liberal  party  Is  pledged  to 
leffislatlon  to  securei  In  the  Interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  that 
working  men  shall  have  restored  to 
them  riffhts  of  combination,  without 
which  they  are  powerless. 
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NATIONAL     EXPENDITURES 


By  MR.  JOHN   E.   ELL15.   M.P. 


[From  a  speech^  an  May  15<A,  1903,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  Scarborough,  in  moving  the  foUounng 
resolution : — 

"That  this  Council  views  with  alarm  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
national  expenditure,  due  to  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  reckless  policy  of  the  Government,  an  expenditure  which  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  national  needs,  which  lays  upon  the  people  an 
intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  which  cripples  the  commerce  and  endangers 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  those  great 
principles  of  Free  Trade  on  which  our  national  prosperity  depends."] 


In  dealing  with  figures  as  to  national  expenditure  there  ia 
always  danger  of  some  confusion  and  variation,  and  the  Parliamentary 
papers  issued  on  this  head  are  multifarious,  and,  to  some  extent,, 
contradictory,  but  tiiere  is  one  of  those  Parliamentary  papers,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  House  of  Commons  considers  as  satisfactory  on  which  to* 
base  an  argument.  It  is  the  return  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Fowler's 
return,  after  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who  annually  moves  that  it  be  made. 
This  return  shows  the  net  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  excluding 
from  its  purview  all  the  money  that  is  raised  and  paid  over  to  local 
authorities,  and  also  all  charges  for  the  war  in  South  Africa  or 
the  conflict  in  China;  and,  moreover,  has  that  which  is  absolutely - 
necessary  in  all  financial  comparisons,  namely,  the  quality  dt  oom-- 
paring  like  with  libe. 

Yearly  Expenditure. 

On  that  basis,  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1887, »  year- 
belonging  to  a  period  for  which  a  Liberal  Government  was  responsible, 
was  78  millions  sterling  odd.  In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1896,  for 
which  also  a  Liberal  Government  was  responsible  financially,  the  total 
national  expenditure  was  85   millions  sterling.      In  the  year  1899, 
before  the  great  conflict  in  South   Africa,   it   stood  at   94  millions, 
odd.     This  year,  ending  March  31st,  1904,  the  national  expenditure- 
is  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  127  millions.     That  is  to  say,  we 
are  spending  this  year  XI 62  for  every  £100  we  spent  in  1887.     But 
everyone  who  has  any  dealings  in  commerce  or  finance  will  agree  < 
tliat  the  point  is  where  does  the  increase  of  expenditure  arise  ?    Well, 
the   figures  wfll  show.      The  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  this 
country  in  the  year  1887  was  32  millions  sterling;  in  the  year  now 
running  it  is  69  millions  sterling.     That  is  where  the  increase  arises. 

Proportions  of  Expenditure. 

To  oome  to  the  proportions  of  expenditure,  breaking  our  total  expendiJ 
ture  up  under  three  heads,  namely  (1)  Service  of  Debt;  (2)  the  Civil 


Services  (embracing  all  the  great  departments  that  go  to  build  up  the 
seal  lifaof  the  nation) ;  and  (3)  Armaments,  naval  and  military.  With 
these  headings  we  get  for  every  £100  expended  : — 


Liberal  -yean. 

Tory  Yeata. 

1887. 

1896. 

1899.      1      1904. 

(1)  Debt      

(2)  Civil       

(3)  Naval  and  Military      ... 

£ 
34 
25 
41 

£ 
30 
26 
44 

£ 

27 
26 
47 

£ 
23 
24 
53 

£100 

£100 

£100 

£100 

Unproductive  Expenditure. 

What  does  that  really  meani  I  am  not  going  to  argue  hero 
whether  we  ought  to  have  an  army  and  navy,  but  I  do  say  this: 
Everyone,  I  think,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  will  agree  that  a  large 
portion,  at  all  events,  of  that  £53  out  of  every  £100  is  not  what 
can  be  termed  truly  reproductive  expenditure.  It  may  be  insurance 
against  x>ossible  danger,  but  it  is,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  moet 
•ardent  lover  of  armaments,  like  that  which  we  pay  to  the  police 
force  for  the  preservation  of  civil  order.  It  is  not  reproductive  in 
the  sense  that  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  to  produce  articles  61 
^omjnerce  are.  It  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  productive,  and  there* 
fore  if  the  unproductive  expenditure  is  rising  and  the  reproductive 
expenditure  is  falling,  we  must  be  going  along  the  wrong  road.  That 
is  a  proposition  that  even  the  person  who  desires  the  greatest 
•extension  of  the  Empire,  who  holds  most  surely  and  firmly  by  the  word 
*«'  Imperialist^"  whatever  it  might  mean,  will  agree  ta 

Territorial  Expansion. 

There  are  two  main   sources,   after   all,    of  the  increase  of  this 

experience.     There  is  the  source  at  which  I  have  hinted — territorial 

expansion.     In  the  year  1896  these  words  were  used  : — 

'*  For  the  last  twenty  years,  still  more  for  the  last  twelve  years  (uc, 
tince  1884),  you  have  been  laying  your  liands  with  almost  frantic  eagemeoa 
on  every  taractof  territory  adjacent  to  your  own,  or  desirable  frem  any 
point  of  view,  you  thought  it  desirable  to  take.  That  lias  had  two  resulu» 
The  first  result  is  this,  that  you  have  excited  to  an  almost  intolerable 
degree  the  envy  of  other  colonising  nations,  and  that  in  the  case  of  maiqr 
•countries  or  several  countries  that  were  friendly  to  you,  you  can  reckon,  ia 
consequence  of  your  colonial  policy,  not  on  their  active  benevolence,  but  oa 
their  active  malevolence." 

Those  are  very  striking  words  from  a  remarkable  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Bosebery  in  1896.  The  authority  is  indisputable ;  the 
assertion  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  a  certain  policy  this 
country  had  to  reckon  upon  the  active  malevolence  of  certain  Powera^ 
Therein  lies  the  origin,  the  basis,  the  beginnings  of  that  mad  nee 
*ith  respect  to  the  navies  in  Europe.    I  was  very  glad  to  hear  firona 


Mr.  Ritchie  that  the  Government  acknowledged  that  there  were  some 
signs  on  the  part  of  certain  people  of  a  desire  to  cry  "  Halt !  "  in  that 
4nad  race,  and  I  hope  we  should  not  be  the  last  to  do  that.  I  hope 
that  this  great  country  will  set  the  example  in  holding  out  the  view  to 
Ihe  Powers  of  Europe  that,  at  all  events,  some  sort  of  understanding 
•might  be  arrived  at  that  this  process  should  be  arrested. 

Military  Megalomania. 

Apart  from  that  mad  race,  which   mainly  began  in  the  middle 

•*  eighties,"  a  new  idea  has  grown  up  recently,  that  of  this  country 

being  a  great  military  Power ;  that  it  should  strive  and  vie  with  the 

great  autocratic  and  despotic  Powers  in  Europe  in  having  an  enormous 

standing  army.     This    is   a   matter  that  one   very  simple   fact  will 

settle.     We  have  only  to  go  to  the  census  returns  to  see  that  the 

decadal  rate  of  increase  of  population  of  these  islands  is  decreasing, 

«nd  it  must  be  manifest  to  any  man  who  understands  those  figures  that 

it  is  impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  put  itself  alongside  Russia 

or  Germany  in  the  matter  of  number  of  soldiers.     That  is  sufficienti 

-quite  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  to  settle  the  question.     But 

I  welcome  very  much  the  new  crusade  which  has  arisen  in  the  House 

•of  Commons,  led  by  the  Tory  member  for  Whitby,  Mr.  Beckett,  to  bring 

the  Government  to  a  sense  of  sobriety  in  this  matter.     I  am  unable  to 

follow  the  technical  discussion  about  these  Army  corps,  but  I  am  told, 

and  the  argument  has  remained  absolutely  unanswered  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  that  to  vote  the  large  number  of  men  that  have  this  year 

been  voted  to  the  colours  is  absolutely  misleading,  and  that  a  small 

and  efficient  army  that  is  a  reality  would  be  far  more  useful  than  the 

■army  that  the  Government  propose  to  have  on  paper.     Well,  under  the 

head  "  Navy  and  Army  "  we  get,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  almost  all 

the  terrible  increase  in  our  national  expenditure.     The  whole  thing 

vests  upon  policy,  and  upon  a  policy  that  is  mistaken  and  wrong.   • 

Crippled  Commerce  and  Credit 

This  enormous  growth  of  expenditure,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  cripples 

"the  commerce  of  this  country.     The  rate  of  interest  has  risen,  the 

-value  of  securities  has  gone  down.     Even  a  matter  recently,  discussed 

^n  Parliament  illustrated  this.      A  Bill  which  I  support  has  been 

introduced  to  create  a  new  authority  for  the  Port  of  London.     In 

^hat  case  that   authority   will    be  unable  to  borrow  the  money  it 

'Inquires  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  will  mean  the  levying  of 

Iseavier  duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  port,  and  consequently  heavier 

prices  for  the  consumer.     That  is  only  one  example  of  the  harmful 

-effect  upon  commerce  of  the  financial  embarrassment  resulting  from 

present  policy,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Tlie  Resolution  goes  on  to  allude  to  the  credit    of   the  country. 

Xn   1863  the  National  Debt  amounted  to  821  millions,  in  1883  to 

7i>3  millions,  in  1893  to  671  millions,  in  1899  to  635  millions.     Hence 


nearly  200  millions  had  been  swept  off  between  1863  and  1899i 
Where  are  wc  now?  The  National  Debt  now  stands  at  798  millionfl^ 
Consols  were  in  1893  at  98,  in  1899  at  106,  in  1901  at  94,  and  iik 
1902  at  92.  That  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  depreciation  which 
the  credit  of  the  country  has  undergone.  There  have  been  specious, 
arguments  that  all  this  does  not  matter.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
serious  matter.  As  individuals,  the  matter  comes  home  to  us.  If  I 
write  a  promise  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  this  table  to  pay  £100  and 
found  outside  in  the  street  it  was  only  worth  £92,  I  should  think  my 
credit  was  bad,  and  so  would  you  alL  For  the  issue  of  £146,000,000- 
war  debt  we  only  got  £139,000,000  in  cash.     That  is  bad  finance. 

The  Boot  of  the  Whole  Thing*      ^' 

It  is  now  twenty-three  years  since  the  electors  pronounced  with  no- 
uncertain  sound  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party, 
for  in  1892  there  was  no  genuine  movement  in  the  large  borougha. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Tory  party  and  Tory  principles  were 
under  a  cloud  for  twenty-eight  years  of  the  last  century,  from 
1846  to  1874 ;  but  it  is  significant  that  while  that  occurred  under 
a  high  franchise  and  a  bad  system  of  representation,  there  has  been 
Liberal  decadence  under  a  low  franchise  and  a  better  system  of 
representation.  Let  Liberals  look  facts  in  the  face.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  permeate  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  not  merely  in 
meetings,  but  in  their  houses,  in  their  homes,  with  the  principles  we 
profess.  What  is  wanted  really  is  a  change  of  spirit  in  one  vital 
matter,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing.  What  is  wanted  ia 
a  reveraiou  to  the  old  idea  not  among  "  peace-at-any-price "  people 
alone,  but  among  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  responsible  people  in  the 
kingdom,  with  respect  to  the  evils  of  war.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  half  a  century  ago,  left  tho  declaration  ia 
writing  that  his  conscience  had  told  him  that  such  responsibility  as  ha 
had  for  tho  Crimean  War  disqualified  him— as  war  had  done  David  of 
old — from  building  a  church  on  his  estates,  and  he  left  it  to  his  successor 
to  carry  on  his  design.  The  letters  and  papers  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  a  real  soldier,  who  faced  Europe  in  arms  under 
Napoleon,  are  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  horrors  and  evils  of  war, 
and  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Not  for  nothing  was  it  that  our  fore- 
fathers put  the  word  "Peace" at  the  head  of  the  old  formula,  "Peace. 
retrenchment,  and  reform."  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing. 
lliese  things  will  ever  abide  with  us,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  peace  and  the  spirit  of  peace.  I  believe,  with  William  Penn, 
that— 

''A  man  should  make  it  part  of  his  religion  ta 
see  that  his  country  is  well  governeiL" 

Life  is   earnest;    politics  should  be  earnest; 
it  is   the  spirit  of  earnestness,  the  spirit  or 
manhood,  that  we  need  to  inculcate. 
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THE  VERY  LATEST 

Social  Programme, 


MADE  IN— BIRMINGHAM. 


Patriotic  Sacrifice 
Fop  the  Colonies— how  nice  I 
40  millions  Englishmen, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  pay  for  10 
Millions  of  your  kith  and  kin, 
Who're  to  rake  your  money  in. 

Pay  on  everything  you  eat, 
Bread  and  sugar,  tea  and  meat 
Starve  till  you  are  65 
Then,  if  you  are  still  alive, 
Thanks  to  Joe— his  own  invention- 
You  MAY  get  an  Old- Age  Pension. 


[over. 


MADE 


"*~*'««IWQHA, 
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X.    ' '     ' 


-'  t-iT-r 


^>oa 


CLERICALISM 


and 


DEAR  FOOD 


OR 


RELIGIOUS 
EQUALITY 


and 


FREE  TRADE. 


WHICH? 
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ASK  YOUR  WIFE 

what  SHE  thinks 
of  Mr.  CKAMBERLAIN'S  proposal 

TO  TAX  FOOD. 

THINK  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN 

and  all  that 
means  to  them. 

DO  JUSTICE  TO  YOURSELF 

and 

8TICK  TO  Free  Trade 

which  has  iflvon  you 
THE    BLESSINGS   OF 

BETTER    WAGES 

—  AND  — 

CHEAP   FOOD. 
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CO-OPERATORS 


—   AND  — 


referential  Tariffs. 

By  Mr.    HENRY   VIVIAN. 


Speech  made  at  the  Co-operative  Congress, 
at    Doncaster,   on   June   and,    1903,    In 
\ng  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  Congress,  representing  tWO  million  working  class 
aerSi  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  its  emphatic  protest 
any  tampering  with  the  Free  Trade  poliqr  of  the  country  by  any 
of  preferential  tariffs,  believing  that  the  same  would  increase  the 
food  to  the  poorest,  diminish  remuneration  and  the  area  of 
nent,  promote  international  ill-will,  and  a  consequent  growth  of 
m. 

urther,  it  strongly  condemns  the  proposal  to  exploit  the  poverty 
riotism  of  the  people  in  a  cause  which,  in  addition  to  pro- 
strife  between  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  will  tend  to 
I  growing  feeling  of  friendship  between  the  two  great  branches 
iglo-Saxon  race." 

resolution  was  enthusiastically  carried.] 

FINABLE    REACTIONARY    LEGISLATION. 

resolution  was  the  most  important  before  the  Congress.  A 
been  arrived  at  in  our  political  life  when  it  behoved  everyone 

and  active.  He  begged  his  hearers  not  to  think  that  it 
'6  theoretical  matter.    The  gentleman  who  was  pioneering 

did  not  take  up  theoretical  questions.  He  did  not  take 
ns  unless  he  intended  to  carry  them  through  to  the  bitter 

all  costs.     They  could  not  afford  to  adopt  the  philosophical 

Mr.  Balfour  on  this  question.  It  was  a  real  practical  issue 
rking  classes  in  this  country  must  take  into  their  own  hands. 
irsLtive  Congress  was  the  first  great  gathering  of  working- 
:rac7  in  the  country  since  the  Colonial  Secretary's  proposal 
adCy  and  if  they  passed  this  resolution  with  enthusiasm  they 
ouder  of  the  Congress  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Let 
.n  emphatic  note  to  the  House  of  Commons  declaring  that 
of  Co-operators,  through  their  representatives,  had  been 
xpress  their  protest  against  this  abominable  piece  of 
r  l^flfialation. 

[over. 


AN  ATTACK  UPON  THE  POOR. 

Co-operative  Societies  to-day,  with  the  aid  of  their  Women's 
Guilds,  were  trying  to  convey  the  advantages  of  Cooperation  to  the 
very  poor,  but  what  could  be  done  if  food  were  taxed  ?  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  food 
was  to  be  taxed,  and  not  raw  material.  Yet  food,  cheap  and  plenty  of 
it,  was  the  most  important  raw  material  that  the  poor  of  this  land 
possessed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  absurd  for  statesmen  of  thirty 
or  forty  years'  standing  to  play  with  terms  in  this  way.    If  food  WES 

not  raw  material,  what  was  ?  It  was  the  raw  material  witih 
which  England  daring  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  had  led 
the  indnstrial  world.  Co-operation  had  given  to  the  very  poor 
prospects  of  hope.  Co-operation  had  permitted  that  dass  which 
could  only  buy  its  food  by  halfpenny-worths  to  get  its  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder.  But  to-day  the  proposal  to  sweep  away  Free 
Trade  brought  despair  to  tens  of  thousands  of  those  of  the  poOMSt  of 
the  poor  who  were  on  the  very  border  line  with  pauperism  staring 
them  in  the  face.  An  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  mean  a  blow  from  which  they  could  not 
recover.  In  the  name  of  the  poor  of  the  land,  he  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  express  itself,  not  half-heartedly,  but  enthusiastiodly  and 
determinedly,  that  it  would  have  none  of  this. 

SIMPLE    NONSENSE. 

The  proposed  fiscal  change  would  furthermore  diminish  remunera* 
tion  and  the  area  of  employment.  The  Colonial  Secretary  had  told 
them  that  he  intended  to  make  out  a  balance-Sheet,  and  to  show  the 
artisans  of  the  country  that  by  increasing  the  cost  of  food  the  artisans 
would  get  higher  wages.  He  appealed  to  those  of  them  who 
knew  anything  of  arithmetic,  COUld  they  get  more  OUt  of  lesS? 
The  whole  thing  was  simple  nonsense.  He  asked  them  to  reject  and 
denounce  this  abandonment  of  Free  Trade  in  the  name  Of  the  poor, 
in  the  name  of  international  goodwill,  in  the  name  of 
firatemity  and  peace,  and  in  the  name  of  the  great  friendship 
that  was  springing  up  between  the  United  States  and  this 
country,  which  he  had  hoped  to  live  to  see  consummated  and  based 
on  community  of  principle  and  policy,  a  friendship  in  which  these  two 
great  nations  might  stand  before  the  world,  not  for  militarism,  but  for 
Uie  great  industrial  democracy,  where 

All   should    be    turned    to    the 

benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 

and  not  to  the  aggrandisement 

of  trusts  and  millionaires. 
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TAXING 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FOOD. 


What  it  means  for  the  Farm 
Labourer. 


Nothing  is  easier  in  these  days  than  for  a 
clever  man  to  get  up  a  cry  and  spread  it  from 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groats,  however  hollow  w 
misleading  it  may  be.  Such  a  cry  has  jnst  been 
raised,  aud  it  has  already  spread  not  only  to  Land's 
End  and  John  O'Groats,  but  all  over  Enrope  a,nd 
America,  to  say  nothing  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

What  its  effect  will  be  in  foreign  parts  need  not 
concern  as  here ;  nor  shall  we  say  much  about  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  working  classes  of  the  towns.  They 
will  soon  find  that  out  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
find  also  that  none  of  the  good  things  put  forward  to 
gild  the  pill  and  make  them  swallow  it  will  come 
to  pass. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  country  districts, 
with  the  farm  labourers  and  farmers,  some  of 
whom  have  hailed  this  cry  with  so  much  delight. 

[OVSR 


What  the  taxing  of  food  means  to  the  farm 
labourer  is  soon  told.  His  weekly  shillings  are  so 
few  that  the  least  fresh  call  made  upon  them  qniokly 
comes  home  to  him.  He  Will  feel  the  pinch  of 
taxed  food  more  than  anyone,  except  his  poor 
wife  and  ehildren,  and  they  will  feel  it  worst  of 
all.  They  will  have  to  go  short  of  something,  for  if 
bread  and  bntter,  cheese  and  bacon,  and  tea  and  sogar 
all  cost  more,  what  is  there  left  to  bny  boots  and  shoes 
with  1  It  cannot  be  done  oat  of  a  fitrmer's  labourer's 
ticanty  income.  His  children  will  have  to  go  without 
something — ^boots  and  shoes,  or  something  equally 
necessary — and  he  himself  will  have  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  beer  and  tobacco.  You  cannot  **  keep  the 
cake  and  eat  it  too/'  and  if  all  the  weekly  earnings  are 
spent  in  mere  food,  it  stands  to  reason  there  is  nothing 
loft  for  other  purposes. 

The  fiurm  labourer  will  be  told  that  if  he  votes 
for  Protection  he  will  get  better  wages  and  more  work. 
WILL  HE  ?  Where  are  the  better  wages  to  eome 
flrom  ?  The  fjetrmer  will  be  in  no  hurry  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  to  raise  his  labourer's  wages.  Indeed,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so 
even  if  he  should  get  Protection  and  the  price  of  com 
and  meat  should  go  up.  The  labourer  would  want  his 
higher  wages  there  and  then,  but  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  farmer  would  have  com  and  cattle  to 
sell  at  the  higher  price  to  pay  them  with.  Do  yoa 
think  he  will  let  the  labourer  have  all  the  benefit 
of  the  rise  in  prices?  Not  if  he  can  help  it.  His 
will  want  some  for  himself,  and  his  LANDLORD  Will 


want  some.      Eyen  if  there  is  no  baok  rent  to  be 

paid  up,  the  landlord  is  pretty  sure  to  get  the 

lion's  share  of  a  rise  in  prices.     He  will  want 

more  rent  for  his  fiu*ms,  and  however  reasonable  and 

oonsiderate  he  may  be  by  nature,  someone  is  sure  to 

oome  along  and  tempt  him  by  offering  it  over  the  head 

of  the  sitting  tenant.  That  is  what  has  always  happened 

hitherto  and  is  certain  to  happen  again  as  soon  as 

things  begin  to  look  np  a  little*    A  landlord  must  be  a 

little  more  than  human  if  he  does  not  take  money  when 

it  is  forced  into  his  hands  in  this  way.    Where,  then, 

does  the  poor  labourer  come  in  ?   At  the  tail  end 

of  the  hunt,  when  perhaps  there  are  not  even 

any  ''tailings"  left  to  be  doled  out  to  him. 

No,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  £Birm  labourer  to  be  led 

away  to  vote  for  Protection  in  the  hope  that  he  will 

better  himself  by  doing  so.    What  will  happen  is  this : 

The  price  of  bread  and  everything  else  will  go  up 

rapidly,  but  his  wages  will  remain  pretty  much  as  they 

are  so  Cbut  as  the  femner  is  concerned.    It  will  only  be 

the  fear  of  having  his  wcnrk  left  on  his  hands  with  no 

one  to  do  it  Uiat  will  induce  him  to  bid  higher.    And 

if,  to  work  him  up  to  this  pitch,  the  labourer 

threatens  to  leave  and  go  away  into  the  town 

to  seek  for  work,  what  will  he  find  there?    He 

wiU  find  that  the  cost  of  living  at  the  higher  prices  of 

food  is  so  great  that  he  can  do  himself  no  good.    So  it 

junonnts  to  this,  that  whethw  he  stops  on  the  land 

ar  goes  away  into  the  town,  he  is  certain  to  have  to  pay 

more  j  for   his    food,   and   that  is    about   all   he    is 

certain  o£ 


What  good  the  rural  labourer  will  get  by  Yoting 
for  Protection  wants  finding  out — ^he  will  have  no 
trouble  at  allin  finding  out  thehaim.  That  will  find  Af#i 
out  soon  enough— a  dear  loat  dear  oheese,  dear 
bacon.  Beef  does  not  trouble  him  muoh  now ;  it  will 
not  trouble  him  at  all  then.  He  need  not  trouble  much, 
either,  if  the  price  of  tobacco  goes  up,  for  if  they  raise 
the  price  of  all  these  other  things,  he  will  haye  little 
money  to  spend  on  the  "  weed."  The  best  way  out  of 
all  this  tangle  is  not  to  vote  for  Protection  at  any 
price.  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient''  "Preyention 
is  better  than  cure." 

As  to  the  Old  Age  Pension,  that  is  being  promised 
the  labourer  if  he  yotes  for  Protection.  Eyen  if  he  gets 
it,  he  will  haye  paid  for  it  beforehand  out  of  his  own 
hard  earnings.  The  crusts  upon  which  he  will  be  fed 
in  old  age  will  haye  been  cut  oflf  his  own  loayes,  bought 
and  paid  for  with  his  own  money.  Each  loaf  he  eats 
will  be  made  so  much  the  smaller,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  wants  the  biggest  loaf  he  can  get.  A  man 
who.  is  working  hard  in  the  open  air  all  day  wants, 
aboye  all  things,  a  good  square  meal,  and  to  depriye  him 
of  that,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  nothing  short  of 

A  GRUEL  HARDSHIP. 


SUPPORT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  AND 
REMEMBER  THAT,  UNLESS  YOU  SAY.  NO 
ONE  CAN  KNOW  HOW  YOU  VOTE. 

-" ;        ■  ■■       -■■■■■         ■  I       ■  I       .11  I         ,1        ,     ■ .         I      . 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  COLLEAGUES 

AND    EX-COLLEAGUES 

ON 

MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PROPOSALS. 


MR.  RITCHIE  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  :— 

"  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose 
speech,  I  imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly  fixed, 
in,  I  think,  the  first  of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated  that  he 
spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation  also.  So 
far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said  has  been  that  the 

auestion  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  should  be 
iscussed  and  inquired  into.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  bound  to 
say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if  inquiry  should  show  any 
practical  means  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  I  avow  myself 
a  convinced  free-trader;  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of 
those  who  think  that  any  practical  means  can  be  devised  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  me  in 
connection  with  their  proposals ;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
wonld  BE  DETBIMENTAL  BOTH  TO  THE  COXnTTBY 
AND  TO  THE  COLONIES.''— {House  of  Commona,  June 
9th,  1903.) 


SIR    M.    HiCKS-BEACH  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  1895-1902)  :~ 

'^  I  am  opposed  to  the  policy,  to  the  principles  of 
the  policy,  of  my  right  hon.  friend  tne  Colonial 
Secretary.  I  believe  they  will  be  deeply  injurious 
to  this  country,  and  DO  MOBE  TO  DISlfinTE  THAN 
TO  UNITE  THE  EMPIRE.''— (House  of  ComrrKms,  June 
9th.  1903.) 

[OVBR 


LORD  QOSCHEN  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  1887-1892;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1895-1900):— 

"  The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I  would 
make  the  obvious  objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the  authors  of 
this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  colonial  wheat-growing  area  is 
to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes  will  diminish  every  year,  and 
the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside  to  pay  for  old-age  pensions 
will  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability 
for  pensions  once  undertaken  can  never  be  stopped,  and  the 
country  may  be  landed  in  a  position  which  I  know  the  Government 
do  not  desire,  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated, 
that  without  this  taxation  on  food  the  country  would  still  be 
saddled  with  old-age  pensions.  The  liability  is  there.  How  is 
the  money  to  be  found  ?  Every  class  who  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old-age  pensions,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered 
by  the  taxation  on  food.  My  lords,  I  call  that  a  gamble. 
It  is  A  GAMBLE  WITH  THE  FOOD  OF  THE 
PEOPLE.    .    .    . 

"  Before  this  idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were  the  plans 
by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Colonies  might  draw  closer  to  us,  and 
we  retain  our  hold  over  the  Colonies.  On  that  road  the  statesmen 
of  both  hemispheres  must  continue  to  work,  undiscouraged  if  the 
result  should  be  against  the  plan,  undiscouraj^ed  by  failure. 
Forward  this  Empire  must  go,  not  as  a  dying  Empire,  but  as  a 
living  Empire  in  the  world,  and  our  statesmen  must  endeavour  to 
realise  the  fair  dream  of  a  cemented  Empire  without  the 
niehtmare  of  TAMPERING  WITH  THE  PEOPLE'S 
TOOD.'*— (House  of  Lords,  June  15th,  1903.) 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  (Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council)  :— 

"  If  I  knew  that  every  working  man  who  possesses  a  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  trying 
this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our  Colonies  were  ready  to 
meet  us  in  that  experiment  as  fully  as  we  could  desire,  I  wduld 
not  be  a  party  to  a  trial  of  that  experiment  unless  I  were 
convinced  in  my  heart  and  conscience  that  that  experiment  was 
justified  on  sound  economical  grounds  and  that  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  great : 


3 

of  the  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more 
fayonred  Bections  of  the  working  classes.    .    .    . 

"  In  my  judgment  there  is  not  much  need  for  inquiry  into 
political  advantages.  It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a  political 
arrangement  that  these  changes  are  proposed  to  us.  They  are 
proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in  themselves  independently  of 
any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may  be  accompanied.  If 
they  are  expedient  in  themselves — that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  all 
been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in  our  political  economy,  if  we 
have  made  a  mistake — which  1  admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
results  of  our  policy  may  prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed 
changes  are  economically  sound,  then  there  is  no  question  that 
they  will  be  politically  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
political  advantages — I  admit  they  are  great — can  only  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and 
discontent  on  the  part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  say 
I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more  certainly 
or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  disentegra- 
tion  of  our  Imperial  Empire." — (House  of  Lords,  June  15th, 
1903.) 

LORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH  (Secretary 
for  Scotland)  :— 

''  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  adhere  to  the  general 
principles  of  a  Free-trade  policy,  but  I  am  inclined  to  ask  what 
Free-trade  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Free-trade  has  brought  us  great  advantages ;  we  get 
food  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  free  entry  for  our  raw  materials. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
examination  even  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Free-trade 
policy  in  the  abstract. 

"...  Speaking  for  myself,  as  I  am  entitled  to  do,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry  I 
have  indicated  will  show  it  to  be  either  practical  or  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  reverse  the  principles  upon 
mrhich  our  fiscal  policy  is  based."— (ITouse  of  Lords, 
June  15th,  1903.) 


HON.  ARTHUR  ELLIOT  (Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury)  :— 

^'I  rejoice  in    the    Free-trade    position   of   this 
oonntry.    It  is  a  grand  ideal  that  under  the  British  flag, 


wherever  the  Home  Government  has  control,  British  subjects  of 
every  rax^e  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the  market  price.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute  for  this  position  another, 
into  which  artificial  considerations  are  to  enter,  and  we  should 
lose  the  free  markets  we  now  enjoy.  The  more  inquiry  we  have 
the  more  we  shall  find  that  the  system  advocatecL  by  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed  as  of  no 
account." — {House  of  Commons^  June  9th,  1903.) 


SIR  JOHN   QORST  (Minister  of  Education, 
1895-1902) :— 

"  A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present  condition 
could  not  possibly  endure.  It  was  obvious  there  were  some 
classes  who  could  bear  it.  The  rich  could  bear  it,  and  he  thought 
what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
and  the  lower  middle  classes  could  bear  it,  and  possibly  a  great 
many  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans 
and  members  of  the  great  trade-unions.  But  the  ffreat  mass 
of  the  labour  of  this  countrjr  was  unskilled  labour, 
unorganised  and  very  often  ill-paid.  Among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
living  wage.  It  might  be  that  about  two- thirds  of  the  working 
people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage,  and  about  one-third 
did  not  get  it.  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  would  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  living  wage  aU  over  the 
country.  The  result  would  be  that  they  would  plunge  a  nam- 
ber  of  people  who  were  now  getting  a  living  wage  into  the  class 
of  those  who  were  not,  and  they  would  also  depress  the  people 
who  were  now  not  getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty 
and  hunger  These  were  considerations  which  led  him  to  say  that 
nothiuff  would  persuade  him  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  tax 
on  food  as  would  materially  increase  its  price  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  He  would  rather  leave  Parliament 
than  be  a  party  to  any  such  policy.  Some  people  said,  in  a 
sneering  kind  of  voice,  '  This  is  mere  parochialism.'  He 
believed  it  was  TRUE  IMPERIALISM."— (^oum  of 
Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 
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FOOD  AND  WAGES. 

(A  Veteran's  BecoUections  in  the  <<  Weetminster  Gazette.'^ 

Sir, — I  wish  to  tell  your  readers,  and  particularly  the  working- 
men  among  them,  what  was  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  way  oi 
work  and  wages  when  Protection  was  in  full  force  in  this  country. 
I  shall  not  need  to  take  anything  from  books,  for  all  I  want 
to  say  comes  from  my  own  recollection  of  the  days  before 
Free  Trade,  when  the  many  were  starved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

At  the  date  of  my  birth — August  3rd,  1817 — the  Protectionist 
system  was  at  its  height ;  and  it  was  felt  most  keenly  by  the 
workers  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  kept  up  the  price  of  bread. 
Parliament  had  just  forbidden  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wheat 
when  the  price  here  was  below  80s.  a  quarter  ;  and  the  labourers 
in  my  part  of  the  country  could  scarcely  have  a  wheaten  loaf 

from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  having  to  put  up  with  barley- 
bread  ;  and  nobody  truly  knows  what  the  heartburn  means  unless 
he  has  had  to  live  on  barley-bread. 

My  home  was  the  ancient  borough  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  assize  town  as  well  as  a  marketing 
centre  for  a  large  agricultural  district,  and  the  home  of  an  old- 
established  woollen  industry.  It  was,  therefore,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  country  place;  and  yet,  when  William  Cobbett 
visited  it  at  the  time  I  was  four  years  old — and  my  recollections 
begin  in  that  year,  1821,  when  George  IV.  was  crowned,  for  I  was 
present  at  the  local  rejoicings — he  was  told  by  a  tradesman  (and 
the  statement  is  to  be  found  in  his  **  Rural  Rides")  that  the  people 
in  general  there  could  not  even  afford  to  have  fire  in  ordinary, 
and  that  he  himself  had  paid  threepence  for  boiling  a  leg  of  mutton 
at  another  man's  fire  ! 

But  if  food  and  fuel  were  dear  for  the  tradesman,  how  much 
dearer  did  they  seem  to  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  ?  We  are 
being  told  that,  if  Protection  is  brought  back  to  us,  wages  will 
rise  and  the  working-man  be  better  off.  What  was  the  case  in  my 
young  days  ?  I  will  tell  the  working-men  of  to-day,  and  let 
them  judge  for  themselves,  pledging  myself  not  to  make  a 
single  statement  I  cannot  vouch  for  as  having  seen  for  myself 
the  facts. 

The  wages  of  shoemakers  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
were  from  9s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  a  week ;  and  their  hours  of  work 
were  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night  from  Lady 
Day  to  the  first  Monday  after  September  8th,  and  from  eight  in 
the  morning  to  eight  at  night  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  half  an  hour 
allowed  for  breakfast  in  the  summer,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea — about  twelve  hours'  daily  work  for  an  average  of 
I  OS.  a  week,  and  bread  at  the  price  it  then  was.  They  were  given 
one  whole  holiday  in  the  year,  and  that  was  Christmas  Day,  for 
they  had  to  work  all  Good  Friday ;  but  they  had  half  a  day  off  on 
Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Mayor-choosing 
Day,  and  the  evening  off  on  St.  Crispin's  Day.     I,  myselfi  knew 
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&  good  workman  at  ttie  leading  booi-shop  in  the  town  iVhosc 
average  wage  was  never  over  9s.  weekly,  throughout  his  life — not 
even  when  bread  was  2s.  the  quartern  loaf. 

Carpenters  and  masons  were  paid  a  little  better,  their  wages 
ranging  from  iis.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  their  hours  of  work  being 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening  for  eight  months  in 
the  year,  and  from  seven  to  five  the  other  four  months.  The 
wages  of  tailors  were  from  ids.  to  12s.,  and  they  worked  from 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  except  in  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  when  the  hours  were  from  eight  to  eight ;  and  they 
were  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  hut  if  they  wanted  tea  it  had  to  be 
brought  to  them  as  they  sat  on  their  shopboards.  Woolstaplers 
and  fellmongers  worked  from  six  to  six  for  from  9s.  to  ids.  6d.  a 
week  ;  while  day  labourers  were  paid  from  7s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  in  the 
town  and  7s.  to  8s.  in  the  country,  the  wages  coming  partly  in  the 
latter  case  out  of  the  poor-rate !  The  custom  when  I  was  a  boy 
was  for  able-bodied  men  to  attend  a  vestry  or  parish  meeting,  and 
their  services  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  among  the  farmers 
present.  Sometimes  the  price  bid  was  no  more  than  lod.  a  day  ; 
and  this  would  be  made  up  to  is.  or  is.  3d.  by  the  parish.  What 
was  the  result?  That  men  who  would  have  been  free  and 
independent  under  a  better  system  were  C3mpelled  to  be 
paupers. 

These  were  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  I  plainly  remember 
under  Protection  ;  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  the  letter  from  *•  An 
Old  Ploughman  "  who  said  that  "  the  privations  of  the  poor  in 
those  food-taxation  days  can  only  be  appreciated  by  thoie 
who  had  to  endure  them."  I  was  one  of  those ;  and,  as  I  grew 
up  towards  manhood,  I  determined  to  do  my  utmost  to  assist  to 
preventing  such  privations  being  continued  or  repeated.  It  was 
because  I  believed  I  saw  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the 
workers  of  this  country  that  in  1831  and  1832  I  did  all  in  my 
limited  power  to  cheer  on  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  great 
Reform  Bill.  It  was  because  I  knew  that  day  had  actually  dawned 
that  in  1846  I  offered  up  my  thanks  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  following 
the  glorious  lead  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  had  repealed  the  Corn 
Laws.  And  now  that  I  am  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  my  eighty- 
sixth  birthday,  and  my  own  remaining  days  are  few,  I  would  say 
most  earnestly  to  my  countrymen  : — 

"DO  NOT  BE  LED  AWAT  BT  FALSE  HOPES  OR  BLDfD 
GUIDES.  REMEMBER  THE  MISERIES  OF  TOUR  FORE- 
FATHERS FROM  WHICH  FREE  TRADE  HAS  DELIVERED 
YOU.  AND  FOR  THF  SAKE  OF  YOURSELVES  AND 
FAMILIES-AYE,  AND  IT  MAY  EVEN  BE  FOR  THE 
SAKE  OF  YOUR  POLITICAL  FREEDOM-NEVER  ALLOW 
I         PROTECTION  TO  BE  REVIVED  IN  THE  LAND/' 

RICHARD  ROBBIN& 
Upper  Holloway,  N.,  June  8th. 
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Lord  GOSCHEN 

ON 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 

(From  a  Speech  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  on  June  16th,  1903.) 

What  the  Plan  is. 

What  is  embodied  in  the  plan?  Preferential  tarilTs  to 
the  Colonies,  with  an  imposition  on  the  food  of  this  country. 
Preferential  tariffs  to  the  Colonies,  with  the  grand  idea  of  in- 
creasing their  prosperity,  increasing  their  corn-growing  area,  and 
making  them  better  customers  of  ours.  The  second  point  is  that 
revenue  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation  of  imports,  and  that  that 
revenue  is  to  be  applied  to  old  age  pensions.  The  third  object 
is  to  secure  a  system  by  which  retaliatory  or  hostile  movements 
may  be  made  against  those  who  grant  bounties  or  raise  such 
barriers  of  high  tariffs  as  would  crush  industry  in  this  country. 
Associated  with  the  champions  of  these  three  objects  there  are 
two  other  interests  to  whom  the  dazzling  prospect  appeals.  One 
is  the  agricnltnral  interest,  which  hopes  by  a  tax  on  com  that 
an  impetus  may  be  given  to  that  distressed  industry.  Another 
class  are  concerned  about  the  physique  of  the  people.  They 
believe  that  by  the  taxation  of  corn  the  labourer  may  be  brought 
back  to  the  land  and  the  physique  of  the  population  be 
improved. 

Oambllng  with  the  Pood  of  the  People. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  some  hope  of  a  free 
breakfast  table,  but  under  the  present  plan  not  only  will  there 
be  no  free  breakfast  table,  but  no  free  dinner  table,  no  free  tea 
table,  no  free  supper  table.  Every  meal  would  have  to  be 
taxed,  and  those  vast  classes  would  gain  nothing  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  food.  If  the  wave  of  prosperity  is  to  come  at 
all  it  will  be  years  before  it  will  reach  the  submerged  class  who 
are  hovering  on  the  brink  of  poverty,  a  class  to  whom  a  few 
shillings  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  their  annual  expendi- 
ture. But  another  boon  is  promised,  which  is  to  be  paid  out  oc 
the  tax  on  food.  The  money  is  to  go  to  old  age  pensions.  To 
that  I  would  make  the  obvious  objection  that  if  the  hopes  of  the 
authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Colonial  wheat- 
growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes  will 
diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside 
for  Old  Age  Pensions  will  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liability  for  pensions,  once  undertaken,  can  never 
be  stopped,  and  the  country  will  be  landed  in  a  position  which  f 


know  the  Government  do  not  desire,  and  Mr.  ChamberUdn 
has  repudiated — ^that  without  this  taxation  on  food  the  country 
would  still  be  saddled  with  old  age  pensions.  The  liability  is 
there.  Every  class  who  derive  no  benefit  from  the  taxation  of 
food  would  have  to  pay  for  old  age  pensions,  which  at  the  time  of 
their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered  by  taxation  on 
food.  I  call  that  a  gamble.  IT  IS  OAHBLINO  WITH  THE 
FOOD  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Dearer  Pood  the  Key  to  the  Whole. 

I  would  have  you  note  that  the  key  to  the  whole  plan  is 
the  taxation  of  food.  How  will  taxation  of  food  act  upon  our 
people  ?  Is  the  price  of  the  great  boons  and  benefits  that  are 
held  out  one  that  we  can  bear  ?  It  is  the  taxation  not  only  of 
grain  consumed  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  of  com,  but  also 
of  meat — mutton,  and  beef — and,  depend  upon  it,  the  humble 
bacon  will  follow  in  their  wake.  AH  these  foods  will  be  taxed. 
And  what  will  the  tax  amount  to  ?  If  the  objects  hoped  for  are 
to  be  attained,  a  shilling  tax  will  be  strangely  little.  A  shilling 
would  not  be  enough  to  extend  the  wheat  growing  area  of 
Canada.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  protect  agriculture ;  not 
enough  to  bring  the  labourer  back  to  the  land.  To  attain  the 
object  of  the  improvement  of  the  population's  physique  it  it 
an  odd  beginning  of  the  process  to  tax  the  food  upon  which 
the  people  are  fed.  A  far  larger  tax  will  be  necessary  if  all 
these  objects  are  to  be  obtained.  The  agriculturalists  hope  for  a 
five-shilling  tax.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  ought  to  face  the 
question  boldly,  and  state  as  soon  as  may  be  what  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  food  will  be 

The  Colonies  and  the  Plan. 

I  hope  the  Colonies  will  see  that  what  they  ask  of  us  is 
infinitely  more  than  they  are  prepared  to  grant  to  us.  What 
they  grant  to  us  will  touch  certain  special  trades  where  the 
British  manufacturer  competes  with  other  manufacturers,  but 
what  they  ask  of  us  touches  the  whole  of  our  population.  Surely 
there  is  a  great  difference.  There  are  some  Colonies  who  think 
the  object  may  be  attained  by  keeping  as  it  is  their  tarifif  as 
against  us,  but  increasing  it  to  the  foreigner.  That  would  be  a 
very  poor  concession  to  us,  who  are  asked  to  tax  the  food  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  rather  impetuous,  has  already  used 
language  to  the  effect  that  if  we  do  not  grant  what  is  asked  New 
Zealand  will  see  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  arrange* 
ments  with  foreign  countries.  That  is  not  the  way  to  tackle 
public  opinion  on  this  side.  The  whole  question  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  and  of  our  commercial 
treaties  must  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  on  the  question  of 
the  Colonies  I  would  add  this  further  remark.  It  aflfects  both 
the  Colonies  and  ourselves.  How  far  is  it  wise  to  tie  our  hliftda 
and  their  hands  in    a    manner  which  will  affect  both   their 


Treasuries  and  our  Treasury  ?  We  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  our  daughters,  and  formulate  an  arrangement  which  taxes 
our  food.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  before  long  dear  bread 
would  ensue,  not  only  from  this  protective  duty,  but  for  other 
causes  as  well.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  considerable 
popular  outcry  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  Then,  however 
much  that  repeal  may  be  asked  for,  however  great  the  pressure 
that  may  be  put  upon  us,  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot.  We  should 
have  to  ask  our  Colonies,  after  vested  interests  had  grown  up  in 
•consequence  of  the  privilege  that  had  been  granted,  we  should 
have  to  ask  our  Colonies  whether  our  imports  of  grain  might  not 
be  admitted  freely. 

The  '•Higher  Wage"  Promise. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  difficulties  on  our  side  of  the 
water.  It  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the  plan  that  the  effect 
ot  taxation  on  food  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  food,  but  it 
is  said  there  would  be  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  wages. 
Let  that  be  proved.  That  is  the  first  question  to  which  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  controversy  should  turn  their  attention. 
Will  dearer  food  mean  higher  wages  ?  I  want  to  examine  the 
facts.  By  what  economical  process  will  an  increase  of  wages 
follow  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  ?  One  argument  is  that 
dear  food  has  been  followed  by  higher  wages  in  Germany  and 
the  United  Stsites.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
example  of  America  to  show  that  what  happened  in  America 
would  happen  here.  I  want  to  know  the  process  by  which  the 
wages  will  be  raised,  and  I  want  to  know  whose  wages  will  be 
raised.  Are  all  the  wages  of  the  country  to  be  raised  ?  Is  a 
wave  of  prosperity  to  blow  over  the  country  from  Protection  ? 
They  say,  "  Oh,  but  we  are  not  asking  for  Protection  ;  we  are 
only  for  retaliation  in  certain  cases."  I  want  to  know  how  the 
rise  in  wages  is  to  come  about     .... 

The  Unprotected  Employments. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  extend  to  general  prosperity, 
but  do  not  let  us  get  to  generalities  ;  let  us  rather  look  at  the 
different  classes  aiTected.  Take  first  the  vast  body  of  men  who 
are  employed  by  the  Government,  the  municipalities,  and  public 
bodies.  Are  we  to  pay  the  dockyard  hands  higher  wages  ?  If 
so,  the  difference  in  the  charge  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
taxation  of  food,  which  has  been  placed  for  old  age  pensions. 
Then  there  was  the  wages  of  the  Post  Office  employees,  all  the 
railway  men — ^will  all  those  wages  be  raised  ?  Who  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying,  "  Let  us  put  a  tax  on  food,  and  I 
will  guarantee  that  your  wages  shall  be  raised  ? "  I  say  that 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility ,  and  one  which  I,  for  one,  won)"' 
be  most  reluctant  to  undertake.  What  will  become  of  t 
industries  remaining  unprotected  ?  They  will  have  to  pay 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  without  any  compensating  adv£ 


tages  such  as  the  protected  industries  may  gain.  Then  there  is 
a  class  which  generally  inspires  deep  sympathy — the  clerks,  men 
who  are  as  poor  or  even  poorer  than  many  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  whose  wages  are  kept  down  by  competitioa  Ii  it  lerionsly 
oontended  that  their  wages  will  be  raised  in  eonaequence  of 
a  protectiye  tariff  being  applied  ?  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
expected. 

The  Empire. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  used  some  words  of  terrible  import 
pointing  to  many  lost  opportunities,  and  pointing,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  glories  of  a  consolidated  Empire.  He  said  that 
unless  the  question  of  trade  and  commerce  were  settled  satisfac- 
torily, he  for  one  did  not  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  union 
of  the  Empire.  Those  are  strong  words,  and  he  continued : 
*'  We  have  our  chance,  and  it  depends  upon  what  we  do  now 
whether  this  great  idea  of  consolidation  is  to  find  fruition,  or 
whether  we  will  for  ever  and  for  ever  dismiss  this  consideration^ 
and  accept  our  fate  as  one  of  the  dying  Empires  of  the  world.** 
We  are  to  accept  our  fate  as  one  of  the  dying  Empires  tf  the 
world  if  we  reftise  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people  I  Is  the  doom 
of  the  Empire  to  be  pronounced  on  every  platform  if  the  people 
refuse  to  see  their  food  taxed  ?  Is  it  fair  to  put  the  mandate 
before  the  people— NO  PBEFERENOE,  NO  EMPIRE  7  I  think 
that  would  be  unjust  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Colonies,  and  more,  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  himself,  who  has  done  so  much,  and  has  made 
such  steady,  and  I  hope  permanent,  progress  in  knitting  the 
Empire  together.  That  is  his  dream.  Surely  it  is  not  to  depend 
simply  upon  a  commercial  bargain  with  the  Colonies  ?  Without 
commercial  bai^ains  the  Colonies  have  lavished  their  blood  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  have  lavished  our  millions  in  the  protection 
of  the  Empire,  asking  but  little  in  return;  and  under  those 
circumstances  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  if  we  cannot  accept  this 
plan  we  are  to  accept  the  fate  of  a  d}nng  Empire.  The 
resources  of  statesmanship  are  not,  I  hope,  exhausted. 
Before  this  idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were  the  plans  on 
which,  it  was  hoped,  the  Colonies  might  draw  closer  to  us,  and 
we  retain  our  hold  over  them.  On  that  road  the  statesmanship 
of  the  future  must  continue  to  develop.  Undiscouraged  by 
failure,  forward  this  Empire  must  go,  not  as  a  dying  Empire^ 
but  as  a  living  Empire,  and 

Our  statesmen  must  endeavour  to  realise  the 
fair  dream  of  a  cemented  En%pire  Tmthout  the 
nightmare  of  tampering  with  the  people's  foocL 

Pabliibed  by  the  Liberal  PablicatUm  Departvmt  (la  oonawtioa  with  th«  NatioMl  Llbn»l 
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SIXTY  YEARS  AfiO. 


What  Protection  really  meant. 


The  workers  throughont  the  conntry  are  being  asked 
to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  and  set  np 
once  more  the  sjrstem  of  Taxing  Food  which  was 
thought  to  be  finally  got  rid  of  sixty  years  ago. 
They  are  told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that,  though  this 
will  raise  the  price  of  what  they  eat,  their  general 
condition  will  be  so  much  improved  by  a  reviyal  of 
Protection  that  they  will  be  BBTTBR  OFF  ALL 
ROUND, 

That  is  a  prophecy ;  and  the  only  way  to  argue 
with  a  prophet  is  to  show  that,  at  the  time  all  the 
conditions  were  what  he  wishes  them  again  to  be,  the 
results  were  entirely  different  to  what  he  now  foretells. 
Let  Mr.  Chamberlain's  prophecy,  therefore,  be  tested 
by  facts. 

Sixty  years  a^o  there  was  in  this  country  the 
condition  of  things  he  wants  to  see  once  more — a  tax 
upon  imported  corn,  meat,  and  other  food,  with 
Protective  Duties  upon  articles  which  competed 
with  those  of  British  production  and  manu- 
facture, and  a  preferential  tariff  for  our  colonies. 
This  had  been  in  existence,  with  various  changes  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  veiy  long  period :  What  were 
the  results? 

[OVER 


The  general  resnlts  to  the  oountry  were  stated  al 
that  day  by  authorities  none  conld  gainsay  then  or  ha^a 
•▼er  gainsaid  since.  These  are  smnmarised  in  the 
words  the  Tory  Ministers  themselves  put  In  the 
mouth  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  herself  read 
them  from  the  Throne  in  184a : 

''I  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the 
continued  distress  in  the  manufacturinc 
districts  of  the  country.  The  sufferings  and 
privations  which  have  resulted  from  it  have  been 
borne  with  exemplary  patienoe  and  fortitude/' 

That  Protection  had  thus  brought  not  peace  but  a 
3Word,  not  plenty  but  sufferings  and  privations,  was 
further  attested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  adopted  in  December,  1842, 
which  declared : — 

''That  the  continued  and  increasing 
depression  of  the  manufacturins:,  com* 
mercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  this 
oountry,  and  the  wide-spreading  distress  of 
the  working  classes  were  most  ALARMING ; 
manu&oturers  without  a  market,  and  shipping 
without  freight,  capital  without  investment,  trade 
without  profit,  and  &rmers  struggling  under  a 
system  of  high  rents ;  Com  Laws  to  restrain  the 
importation  of  food,  and  Inducing  a  starving 
people  to  regard  the  laws  of  their  countiy 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  injustice." 

And  the  verdict  upon  the  results  of  the  food- 
taxing  system  thus  passed  by  the  Toiy  Ministiy  and 


the  Corporation  of  London  alike  was  endorsed  by 
so  acute  an  observer  as  THOIVIAS  CARLYLE,  who 
wrote: 

'^I  consider  that,  if  there  is  a  pemicioust 
portentous^  practical  solecism,  threatening 
huge  ruin  under  the  sun  at  present,  it  is  that  of 
tlie  Com  Laws  in  such  an  England  as  ours  of 
the  year  1848." 

Here,  from  three  very  different  authorities,  are  the 
effects  of  the  Protectionist  policy  as  described  not  from 
hearsay  or  recollection,  but  by  close  observers  at  first 
hand  when  that  policy  had  its  fullest  and  freest 
scope.  And  if  further  tests  be  wanted,  let  it  be  asked 
oonceming  the  workers  of  that  period  as  compared 
with  those  of  to-day : 

(1)  Were  they  paid  more  wages? 

(2)  Did  tliey  woric  less  liours? 

(3)  Were  tliey  better  fed?    And 

(4)  Did  tliey  get  old  age  pensions  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  : 

(1)  Every  class  of  worker,  whether  in 
farm  or  factory,  at  the  bench  or  in  the  shop, 
received  a  less  wage  in  1843  than  in  1903 ; 

(2)  Their  hours  were  far  longer ; 

(3)  They  seldom  tasted  meat,  and,  in  a 
much  smaller  population,  seven  or  eight  millions 
^v^ere  without  wheaten  bread ;  and 

(4)  One  in  every  eleven  was  a  pauper. 

There  were,  of  course,  fluctuations  in  the  condition 
of  trade,  but  under  Protection  it  was  often  found  that 


when  trade  grew  wages  fell,  and  the  people  died 
of  hunger ;  while,  of  those  who  lived,  a  Lancashife 
manu&ctorer  deposed  before  the  House  of  CJommoiia 
that  they  were  in  '^the  greatest  state  of  poverty* 
unhappiness,  and  discontent."  And  that  was  no 
wonder  when  another  manufacturer  declared  that  the 
weavers'  food  was  chiefly  oatmeal  porridge  and 
potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  small  quantity  of 
butchers'  meat,  which  they  obtained  once  a 
week.  ''I  cannot  recollect  an  instance,  but  one, 
where  any  weaver  of  mine  has  bought  a  new  jacket 
for  many  years.  I  have  seen  many  houses  with  only 
two  or  three-legged  stools,  and  some  I  have  seen 
without  a  stool  or  chair,  with  only  a  tea  chest  to 
keep  their  clothes  in  and  to  sit  upon." 

These  were  the  conditions  under  Protection 
in  this  country.  What  warrant  Is  there  for 
believing  that  what  occurred  before  will  not  be 
produced  by  the  same  causes  again?  And  the 
only  way  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  not 
return  is  to  guard  against  the  very  appearance 
of  evil,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

THE   PUNS    FOR    DESTROYING 
FREE   TRADL 
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A  FEW  FACTS  FOR  THE 
PROTECTIONISTS. 


ALIAS 


LITTLE-LOAFERS." 


It  is  agreed    on    all    hands  that  the  individual 
whose  interest  is   primarily  concerned   in  the  coming 
fight    over    Mr.     Chamberlain's    proposals    is    the 
iiSiabitant  of  the  British   Isles.    His  material  pros- 
perity, or  otherwise,  at  the   present  moment  must 
therefore  be  a  governing  factor  of  supreme  import- 
ance.   While   willing  to  assist  our  Colonies  to  any 
reasonable   extent,    we    are    not    willing    to    accept 
commercial  bankruptcy  in  order  to  obtain  for  them 
a   doubtful    blessing.     Look    at    a    few    figures    (all 
taken  from  recent  official  jources),  which  will  go  far 
to   show    the    existing    state    of   things    cannot    be 
lightly  tampered  with: — 

1.  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  EIXGDOM.— 

The  total  value  of  British  trade  in  1887  was  643^  millions.  In 
1901  it  amounted  to  870  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  226^ 
millions  in  the  15  years.  The  value  of  the  trade  per  head  of  the 
:>opuIation  was  £17  lis.  8d.  in  1887,  and  £20  18s.  9d.  in  1901, 
howing  an  increase  in  value  per  head  of  £3  7s,  Id. 

2.  THE  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY.— The  total  tonnage  of 
ritish  ships  entered  and  deared  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
ingdom  in  1887  was  82^  million  tons.  In  1901  it  was  104 
iilion  tons — showing  an  increase  of  21^  million  tons. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  British-owned  vessels  registered  in  the 
ited  Kingdom  in  1887  was  10  million  tons.  In  1901  it  waii 
r  million  tons — showing  an  increase  of  4t\  million  tons. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  yards  of  the  United 
gdcm  (exclusive  of  war  vessels)  was  719  in  1887,  and  1,388  in 
i,   sho'wiMxg  an  increase  in  vessels  built  in  the  year  of  669. 


The  total  groas  tonnage  of  yessels  built  in  British  and  Irish 
yards  in  1887  was  373,232  ton&  In  1901  it  was  972,183  toD», 
showing  an  increase  of  no  less  than  698,901  tons,  at  an  increase 
of  180  per  cent. 

3.  DTCOICE-^IAX. — ^The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  value 
of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income-taar  in  1892  was 
£678,193*442.  In  1901  it  was  £838,355,513,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  and  profits  of  £155,162,071  in  the  ten 
years. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  the 
community.  The  figures  are  equally  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  middle  and  working  classes. 

4.  THE  POST  OFFICE  SAVIN6S  BANK  BETUBNS. 

(a)  In  1887  the  number  of  accounts  open  at  the  Savings 
Bank  was  3,951,761.  In  1901  it  was  8,787,675,  showing  ati 
increase  in  depositors  of  4,835,914,  or  an  increltfe  of  consider- 
ably more  than  100  per  cent 

(b)  The  amounts  received  by  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  in  1887  were  £17,780,006 ;  in  1901  they  had  risen  to 
£44,733,314,  being  an  increase  of  £26,953.308. 

(e)  No  less  extraordinary  is  the  increase  in  the  amounts 
due  to  depositors,  which  in  1887  were  £53,974,065,  as  against 
£140,392,916  in  1901,  being  an  increase  in  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes  of  no  less  than  £86,418,851. 

5.  THE  INDXrSTEIAL  AND  PEOYIDEHT 
SOCIETIES  making  returns  to  the  registrars  of  Friendly 
Societies  show  still  greater  prosperity. 

(a)  The  number  of  members  of  these  societies  in  1886  wa^ 
833,534;  in  1900  it  was  1,778,401,  showing  an  increase 
in  membership  of  944,867  persons. 

(5)  The  share  capital  of  these  societies  amounted  in  1886 
to  £9,282,399,  and  had  increased  in  1900  to  no  less  than 
£23,255,837 — an  increase  of  about  250  per  cent 

6.  THE  LONDON  BANKERS*  CLEABINO  HOUSE 

is  a  fairly  go6d  indication  of  the  commercial  activity  and  prosperity 
of  the  community.  The  sum  cleared  in  1887  was  £6,077,000,000; 
in  1901  the  sum  cleared  was  £9,561.000.000,  being  an  increase  in 
the  firteen  years  of  not  less  a  gigantic  sum  than  £3,434,000,0001 


a 

7.  lEECQNDinON  OF  "^StE  POOB.— On  January  iRt, 
1887,  tbe  Dumber  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  in  receipt 
of  relief  (excluding  vagrants)  was  817,189.  On  January  1st,  1902, 
tbe  number  was  811,449,  being  a  decrease  of  5,740  persons. 

8.  CRIKIL — ^With  regard  to  crime,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  criminal  offenders  convicted  in  1887  was  10,338,  and  in  1901 
was  8,841,  being  a  decrease  in  criminal  convictions  of  1,497  in  the 
iifteen  years. 

It  must  be  .remembered  that  during  the  fifteen  years  in 
•question  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  by 
more  than  five  million  souls. 


Talking  of  these  five  million  souls  and  of  the  remaining 

millions  who  make  up  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we 

must  remember,  although  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country 

iucrea^s  so  remarkably,  that  our  agriculturalists  cannot  produce 

•enough  grain  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  and  we 

must  resist  any  attempt  to  restrict  our  food  supply,    as  Mr. 

Ohamberlain  proposes,  to  the  production  of  our  Colonies  alone. 

Lord  Goschen,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  protests 
against  what  he  calls  *'  A  GAMBLE  WITH  THE  FOOB 
OP  THE  PEOPLE." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  by  his  scheme  '^FOOD  WILL 
BE  DEABEB  ''  but  wages  will  be  higher. 

This  is  what  he  said  in  1883  (on  March  30th  of  that  year,  and 
t  Birn^ingham) : — 

"  Lord  Salisbury  would,  if  he  had  the  power — although  he 

is  an  enthusiastic  Free  Trader — impose  duties  on  food  and 

clothing,   and   on   the   raw  materials  coming    to    us  from 

America,  and  from  our  Colonies,  in  the  expectation,  as  he  says, 

that   that  would  induce  them  to  take  rather  more  of  our 

manufactures.     Well,  if  I  had  time  I  could  point  out  to  you 

the    absurdity   and  impracticability  of  any  such 

scheme  as  that ;  but  what  I  say  now  is,  that  if  it  should 

be  carried  out  it  meaus  that  every  workman  in  Birmiugham 

find    throughout  the  country  should  pay  more  for  his  loaf» 

And  more  for  his  clothes,  and  more  for  every  other  necessary 

of  his  life  in  order  that  great  manufacturers  might  keep  up 


;  their  profits,  and  in  order,' above  ail,  that  great   kndlords 
•     might  maintaiaannd  raise  their  rents." 

On  August  12th,  1881,  lUr.  Chamberlaiii  siftid  in  the  Housa 
of  Co  mm  one  :— 

''Lastl79..sir,  is  anyone  bold  enough  to  pPTpose  that  we^ 
should  put  duties  upon  food  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Preston 
no  doubt  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Se  ha» 
referred  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  require  firom  the 
working  classes,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  demand 
upon  them  that  they  should  pay  an  extra  price  of  10  per  cent. 
upon  the  most  important  articles  of  .their  daily  consumption. 
Well,  sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although  it  is  very- 
improbable,  that  under  the  sting  of  great  sufiering  and  de- 
ceived by  misrepresentation  the  working  classes  might  be- 
willing  to  try  strange  remedies,  and  might  be  foolish  enough 
to  submit  for  a  tin)e  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  in  the^ 
country  ;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of — if  this  course  is  ever 
taken,  and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  to  recur,  it 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  state  of  things  more  dangerous  and 
more  disastrous  than  anything  which  has  been  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence 
•  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  with  the  knowledge 
they  now  possess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against 
such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious 
that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  them. 

**  A  tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages. 
It  would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their 
productive  value;  the  same  amount  of  money 
would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power.  It  would 
mean  more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  every  article  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  would  undubitably  bring  about 
the  loss  of  that  gigantic  export  trade  which  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  countryt  working 
under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  have  beea 
able  to  create.'' 
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mEHIGHER  WAGES  BAIT. 

BY  MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON,  M.P. 

Mr.  Chimberlain's  object  is  to  give  a  trade  preference  to  the 
oloniei.  This,  as  he  conclusively  shows,  can  only  be  dOM  by 
iposing  a  heavj  duty  on  all  foreign  and  American  com  and  meat, 
d  allowing  Colonial  com  and  meat  to  come  in  free ;  and  this  is  his 

)posaL 

Of  these  particular  articles  of  food,  some  ^90,000,000  a  year  are 
3orted  from  foreign  countries ;  under  ^£14,000,000  come  from  the 
ionies.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  tax  on  these  food  rappliet 
11  eoBBiderabl];  raise  the  price  of  bread  and  meat    This 

Chamberlain  himself  admits.  It  is  acknowledged,  therefore,  that 
ryone  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his  food,  and  that  unless 
am  obtain  higher  wages,  increased  salary,  or  larger  income,  he 
be  l9M  well  off  than  before;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
es,  be  subjected  to  deprivation  and  suffering. 
£ut  in  order  to  make  the  proposal  more  palatable  to  the  working 

Mr.  Chamberlain  asserts  that ''  the  rate  of  wages  will  certainly  be 
i  in  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food." 
assertion  he  makes  no  attempt  to  prove.  And  we  may  well 
hy  will  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food  be  followed  by  an  increase 
\en  ?   How,  and  why,  and  when  is  this  to  come  about  ? 

a  my  opinion  it  is  a  pore  delusion  to  imagine  that  anything  of 
Dd  will  occur.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  result  of  this 
^1  poh'cy,  if  adopted,  would  be  that  trade  would  suffer,  that 
yment  would  be  diminished,  and  that  wages  would 
rhile  at  the  same  time  (as  it  is  admitted),  the  COSt  of  living 
be  increased  to  everyone. 

here  is  the  fund,  where  are  the  increased  profits  to 
rrom,  to  enable  higher  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  ten 
IS  of  workers? 

e  or  two  branches  of  commerce  might  possibly  be  benefited 
r  trade  with  the  Colonies.  But  they  would  be  tery  few  in 
and  the  increased  trade  would  be  but  small  All  the  rest  of 
>rt  trade  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  shipping  trader 
e  injured^  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
[,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liTing ;  and  the 
our  manufsu^turers  and  trades  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
[Id  be  correspondingly  diminished.  Trade  WOmld  be  lost, 
ed ;  employment  would  be  diminished,  not  increased, 
le  very  best,  the  increase  in  the  Colonial  trade  that  could 
ame  about  is  comparatively  smalL  We  number  forty 
»f  persons,  our  white  colonial  fdlow  subjects  number  but 
[lions ;  trade  with  them  cannot  be  sufficient  to  keep  US. 
e  totAl  sunount  of  trade  that  the  self-goreming  Colonies  do 
1  countries  is  comparatiTely  small  MoreoTer,  the  bulk  of 
a  articles  that  we  cannot  ourselves  supply,  such  as  wine, 
tobacco^  fruits,  oils,  &&,  and  the  margin  \ttt  amounts  to  a 

[OVBR. 


few  millions  at  the  most.  Are  we,  on  the  mere  chance  of 
obtaining  a  very  small  amount  of  additional  trade,  to  distnxb 
and  to  jeopardise  our  enormous  foreign  and  jOolonial  trade? 

And  how  aboi^tour  HOME  TRADE?  Is  the.  taxpayer  or  the  rate- 
payer, who  would  himself  be  hit  by  the  duties  on  food,  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  Government  and  municipal  employee ; 
to  the  official,  to  the  derk,  to  the  |)ostmUi,  to  the  tramway 
servant,  to  the  doC^ard  mechanic^  to  the  labourer,  &c.,  &c.? 
How  will  ike  struggling  tradesman  be  able  t6  put  up  his  prices  to 
tover  his  incre^ised  ' cost  6f  living;  or  if 'he'  does,  how  about  his 
customers  ?  Will  the  clerk,  the  foreman,  and  the  serrant,  &c,  be  abfe 
tox)blain  highariialaries?  The/sMpping-trade'wiU  be. disastrously 
affected  ana  none  of  those  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  it  can 
expect  to  get  higher  wages.  Will  the  railwi^  serrant,  the  brick- 
laVer,  the  painter,  the  stevedore,  the  lighterman,  the  dock 
labourer,  those  employed  on  mercantile  or  Admiralty  sfaip- 
bmlding/  the  engineer,  the  boilermaker,  all  those  in  shoit 
engaged  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  home  trades,  be  able 
to  claim  and  to  obtain  higher  wages — and  immediate  higher  wages — 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  been  increased?  Certainly  not,  jret  in 
each  and  every  case  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  will  have  gone 
down,  and  rent  probably  will  have.gone  up — for  the  landlord  will  also 
feel  the  pinch. 

These  are  all  simple  matters  of  fact  to  which  no  answer 
has  been  attempted. 

Further,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  preferential  duties^  it 
will  be  necessary — so  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us — to  "retaliate"  oo 
foreign  countries.  Such  a  policy  would  lead  to  commercial  war,  to 
grave  disturbance  of  trade,  to  a  serious  fSedling  off  in  our 
exports,  and  finally  to  ''protection,"  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

It  is  clear,  to  my  mind,  that  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  do  infinite  damage  and  injury  to  this  country,  and  lead  to  much 

suffering  and  distress ;  and  it  is  by  uo  means  Clear  that  they  vrould 
materially  benefit  the  Colonies. 

And,  further,  the  fiscal  and  financial  interests  of  the  various 
Colonies  are  so  diverse  that  no  preferential  arrangements  could  be 
agreed  upon  which  would  give  general  satisfaction.  Endless  disputes 
would  arise  between  the  Colonies  themselves,  and  between  the  Colonies 
and  ourselves.  The  ties  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  instead  of  being  strengthened,  would  \h 
strained— almost,  it  might  be,  to  the  breaking  point. 

It  is  deplorable  that  a  matter  of  this  supreme  gravity 
and  importance,  should  have  been  sprung  upon  the  coontiy, 
and  flung  down  before  it,  in  the  way  that  has  been  done* 
If  the  question  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  Colonies  were 
to  be  raised,  the  question  should  have  been  clearly,  careflilly, 
and  fully  enquired  into  by  the  Cabinet ;  who  would  then 
(if  convinced  that  some  changes  were  necessary)  have  pro- 
duced a  well  considered  and  matured  plan,  and  have  proposed 
it  to  the  country  on  their  full  and  united  responsibility* 
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BLACK   COATS, 

LIGHT   POCKETS. 
AND   DEAR   GOODS. 


While  Mr.  Chamberlain's   original  policy  was   to 

create  a  system  of  Preferential  TariflFs  for  the  benefit 

of  the    Colonies,    which,    as    he    himself   explained, 

would   necessitate    a    TAX    ON    FOOD,    this    has 

steadily  been  developed  into  a  purely  Protectionist 

plan  to  place  a  duty  upon  all  manufactured 

articles  coming  from  foreign  parts.    The  result, 

therefore,    is    not    only    to    be    DEAR    FOOD    but 

DEAR  Q00D5 ;  and  the  gain  is  to  go  not  so  much 

to  the  Colonies  as  to  certain  industries.     Who  is  ta 

suffer  the  loss? 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  case  that  those  engaged  in 
the  Protected  Industries  would  receive  higher  wages 
as  a  result  of  the  new  system — and  that  is  a  sheer 
matter  of  speculation  —  what   would    be    the 
effect  upon  the  vastly  greater  population  not 
so    engaged?     It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  immense  army   of  workers  different  uniforms 
are  worn,  and  that  those  who  have  to  earn    their 
living  in  A   Black   Coat  are  as   much   entitled  to 
have    their  interests  studied  and  their  pockets  borne 
in  mind  as  those   to  whom  tweed  or  corduroy  is 
tlie  more  convenient  garb.    There  are  those,  in  fact, 
Tvho,  while  literally  working  with  their  hands,  have  to- 
keep  up  an  appearance  which   distinctly  adds  to  the 


cost  of  living.  This  is  not  to  them  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity,  with  the  consequence  that  the  BLACK 
COAT  is  apt  to  cover  a  LIGHT  POCKET,  upon 
which  the  cost  of  DEAR  GOODS  would  fall  with 
crushing  weight. 

How,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  works  for  a  salary — 
for  a  fixed  stipend  and  not  a  fluctuating  wage — to 
Teceive  advantage  from  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
price  of  articles  of  daily  use  ?  Is  higher  pay  to  be 
given  to  the  merchant's,  lawyer's  or  banker's 
•clerk;  to  the  school-teacher  or  Government 
<:lerk ;  to  the  shopman,  who  "  lives  out  *' ;  to  the 
town  traveller  or  the  railway  clerk ;  in  fact,  to 
any  in  the  ever-increasing  army  of  BLACK-COATED 
WORKING-MEN  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
<xerman  artisan  in  certain  highly-protected  industries 
has  received  higher  wages  since  the  system  began. 
But  does  anyone  claim  that,  because  of  it,  the  German 
clerk  works  less  hours  and  receives  more  pay  than  his 
English  colleague  ? 

And  beyond  the  myriad  BLACK  COATS  already 
enumerated,  who  would  receive  no  advantage  from 
Protection,  while  having  to  pay  for  Dear  Goods,  there 
are  other  classes  to  be  taken  into  account.  What  of 
the  many  thousands  of  professional  men  of  all 
kinds  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  1  No 
minister  of  any  relig:ious  denomination  would 
have  his  stipend  raised  even  though  every  article  of 
consumption  went  up  in  price.  The  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  would  be  able  to  charge  no  larger  fee.  even 
though  every  tradesman  had  to  ask  more  for  his  goods. 
And  the  widow,  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  a 
fixed  income  from  a  legacy,  would  receive  not  another 


fenny  from  Consols,  even  though  she  had  to  strive 
more  strenuously  than  now  to  make  both  ends  meet 
^ith  the  little  she  possessed. 

It  is  sometimes  said — and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed, 
has  hinted  as  much — ^that  the  suggested  tax    upon 
foreign  imports  would  not  fall  upon  the  consumer,  but 
})e  paid,  in  part  or  even  altogether,  by  the  producer  of 
the  article.    But,  just  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  so  THE  PROOF  OF  PROTECTION 
J5  IN  THE  PAYING.     An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth 
a  ton  of  theory,  and  here  is  the  ounce  of  fact. 
In  the  Budget  of  1900,  an  additional  shilling  a  barrel 
was  levied  on  beer  and  sixpence  a  gallon  on  spirits ; 
and  without  delay  those  who  supplied  beer  by  the 
barrel  and  spirits  by  the  gallon  added  precisely  the 
shiUing  and  the  sixpence    respectively  to  the  price 
they  had  hitherto  charged.     There  was  thus  no  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  that  the  producer  did  not  pay 
I  penny  of  the  extra  tax,  or  that  the  consumer  had  to 
)ay  the  whole  of  it. 

But  that  was  not  all,  for,  as  often  occurs  in  such 
latters,  the  consumer  had,  in  some  cases,  to  pay  double 
le  additional  tax.  And  that  came  about  in  this  wise  : 
certain  well-known  brand  of  spirits,  which  had  been 
rcustomed  to  be  retailed  at  3s.  4d.  a  bottle* 
3^  immediately  raised  to  3s.  6d.,  at  which 
ice  it  still  stands ;  and,  as  there  were  six  bottles 
the  gallon,  the  consumer,  in  addition  to  paying 
»ther  sixpence  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
anding  over  a  similar  amount  to  the  producer  with 
the  slightest  corresponding  advantage 
lilm.seif. 
iVith  all  articles  of  consumption,  the  result  would 


be  the  same.  The  higher  price  which  to-day  the 
people  of  France  and  Germany  have  to  pay  for 
corn  compared  with  ourselves  is  demonstrably  because 
of  the  tax  levied  upon  imported  grain ;  and  what  has 
occurred  to  them  in  regard  to  corn,  and  to  ourselves  ia 
respect  to  the  commodities  gilready  mentioned,  would 
happen  all  round.  It  is  being  proposed  that  a  duty  up 
to  at  least  25  per  cent,  ad  vcUorem  should  be  placed  on 
all  manufactured  articles  whatsoever  coming  from 
foreign  counties.  Does  anyone  Imasrlne  that,  if 
that  were  imposed,  prices  here  would  remain 
as  they  are  to-day? 

The  chief  burden  in  such  a  case,  would  fall  upoa 
the  j!;reat  army  of  the  Black  Coats,  on  whom  th& 
pressure  of  position  is  already  sufficient  without  there 
being  added,  by  law,  the  pinch  of  poverty.  It  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  wages  which  skilled 
workmen  refuse  with  some  scorn,  are  salaries  impossible 
to  be  obtained  by  great  numbers  of  trained  and  cultured 
men.  It  is  upon  the  earners  of  small  salaries  and  the 
possessors  of  fixed  incomes,  on  the  male  clerk  and  the 
female  type-writer  equally  as  on  the  struggling 
professional  man  and  the  widowed  legatee,  that  Dear 
Goods  would  come  with  crushing  force.  They  are 
unorganised  and  largely  inarticulate ;  buU 
when  once  the  plain  facts  of  the  present  issue 
are  placed  before  them,  they  will  be  roused  to 
action  by  the  clear  perception  that  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  middle-class  of  this  country 
and  to  the  whole  body  of  Black-coated  workers 
Protection  spells  Dear  Goods,  and  Dear  Qoods 
must  lessen  Comfort  and  may  mean  Ruin« 
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THE   LITTLE   LOAF; 

OR, 

JOSEPH'S    DREAM. 

A     POLITICAL    PLAY     IN     ONE    ACT. 
By  ARCHIBALD  GROVE. 


Illustrated  by  F.  C.  GOULD, 


CHARACTERS: 


Mr.  Joseph  Ch*mb*rl**n 

Miss    Clara    B*lf**r    (a    timid 

spinster  of  a  certain  age  and 

un-ceftain  convictions) 


Mr.    John    Smith   (an    intelligent 

voter) 
A  Ghost  (answering  to  the  name  of 

'' The  Pushful  One'') 


Scene. — A  small  room  in  a  well-to-do  house,      Mr.  Smith  is  discovered 
sitting  at  tea,     A   Large  Loaf  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  table. 


Enter  Mr.  Ch»mb*lr**n  and  Miss  Clara  B*lf**r. 

Mr.  Ch»mb*rl**n.  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  how  are  you?    You  see  I^have 
kept  my  promise  to  come  and  have  a  talk  with  you  about  this  wonderful 


discovery  of  mine  of  how  to  live  cheaply  on  dear  food.  But  let  me  introduce 
Miss  Clara  to  you.  We  are  going  to  try  the  experiment  together  ;  for 
she  has  at  last  consented  to  commit  her  destiny  into  my  hands. 

Miss  Clara  B*lf**r.  (bashfully)  No,  no,  Joseph,  dear ;  it  is  not  so 
certain  as  that.     You  know  I  only  became  engaged  conditionally. 

Mr.  Ch.  (aside  to  Mr.  S.)  You  must  not  mind  what  she  says.  These 
gentle  womanly  natures  always  seem  in  doubt,  but  they  only  want  a  firm 
hand  over  them,  (aloud)  Now,  Clara,  as  we  are  going  to  set  up  house 
together,  we  can't  do  better  than  get  an  experienced  opinion  like  that  of 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Smith,  you  are  a  worker  and  I  am  a 
manufacturer,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  interests  are  in  common. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  sir,  for  the  moment  we  will  leave  it  so ;  but  I  h4Mve 
known  the  day  when  prices  were  high  and  wages  were  low. 

Mr.  Ch.  Yes,  but  those  were  in  the  musty  old  times  of  faddists  like 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  Villiers. 

Mr.  S.  Just  so,  I  am  all  for  going  with  the  times,  and  I  am  quite  ready 
to  chuck  the  old  fogies  in  case  I  can  find  anybody  better  to  take  their 
places.  But  now  what  you  say  is  that  if  you  put  a  tax  on  food  it  will 
benefit  the  Colonies  and  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Ch.  Exactly.  To  quote  my  own  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
"  If  you  are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies  .  •  .  you  must  put  a 
tax  on  food."  Moreover,  "  If  the  price  of  food  is  raised  the  rate  of  waives 
will  certainly  be  raised  in  greater  proportion."    (Mr.  Chamberlain, y«ii^, 

1903-) 

A  strange  voice  is  heard  in  the  comer  oj  the  room.  Miss  Cuula 
shudders  and  points  to  a  dim  form  rising  from  the  gnntnd.  A 
ghostly  voice  is  heard  ejaculating  in  sepulchral  tones. 

Ghost.  "A  tax  on  food  will  mean  a  decline  in  wages."  [Mr. 
Chamberlain,  House  of  Commons ^  1881.] 

Miss  Clara,  (screaming)  Oh,  Joe,  Joe  I  What  is  that  terrible  voice  ? 
Methinks  I  have  heard  you  say  those  very  words  in  the  past  I 

Mr.  Ch.  (pale^  but  with  affected  unconcern — sternly)  Clara,  how  often 
have  I  told  you  it  is  not  fair  to  look  at  a  man's  ptut?  The  present  and 
the  future  (especially  the  future)  are  all  that  should  concern  an  up-to-date 
politician. 

Mr.  S.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  bit  of  wisdom,  sir,  in  judging 
the  future  from  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  (impatiently)  I  put  my  trust  in  the  people,  and  my  trust  and 
confident  hope  is  that  they  will  forget  all  about  the  past  and  believe  tar 
promise  that  if  food  is  taxed  wages  will  rise,  (aside,  dramatically)  Tis 
my  only  chance  of  cloaking  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  last  eight  years. 


3 

Again  the  ghostly  voice  is  heard  in  solemn  tones  repeating — 
Ghost.  '*  Under  the  sting  of  great  suflfering  and  deceived  by  misrepre- 
tations  the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies 
I  foolish  enough  to  submit  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the  country." 
'.  Chamberlain,  August^  1881.] 
Miss  Clara.  Oh,  that  dreadful  voice  ! 

Mr.  Ch.  (courageously ;  encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm)  Courage, 
rage,  my  dear.     Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
Miss  Clara,  {admiringly)  Oh,  Joe,  how  brave  you  are  ! 
Mr.  S.  (aside)  Some  might  call  it  audacious  not  to  say  unscrupulous. 
Mr.  Ch.)  Very  well,  sir,  now  we  have  got  one  thing  clear  ;  you  say 
price  of  food  must  rise  ? 
^R.  Ch.  Certainly. 

^iss  Clara,  (doubtfully)  Well — perhaps  so. 

►Ir.  S.  Now  will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  rate  of 
es  will  rise  ? 

1r.  Ch.  Well,  if  we  put  a  tax  on  imported  manufactures,  the  price  of 
lish  manufactures  will  rise,  and  if  we  put  a  tax  on  corn  rent  will  rise, 
of  course  (swelling  out  his  chest)  the  landlords  and  manufacturers  will 
nly  too  pleased  to  give  the  agricultural  labourer  and  mechanic 
er  wages. 

[r.  S.  (shaking  his  head  doubtfully)  Well,  sir,  it  would  take  a  lot  to 
5  me  swallow  that,  for  it's  a  pleasure  they've  always  strictly  denied 
selves  in  the  past,  and  in  the  good  old  '*  Jack  Cade  "  days  you  used 
ce  a  very  different  view  yourself. 

iss  Clara.  But  then,  you  see,  my  Joe  has  become  so  much  more 
d  of  late  years.  He  no  longer  looks  at  anything  from  the  point  of 
>f  the  common  people. 

?.  Ch.  (pompously)  Naturally,  I  have  joined  the  "gentlemen  of 
nd,"  and  see  through  quite  another  pair  of  spectacles. 
u  S.  (politely)  I  agree  there,  sir.  But  tell  me,  for  you  know  I  am 
lorant  man,  how  was  it  in  former  days,  when  corn  was  80s.  a 
r»  wages  were  down  to  8s.,  while  now  that  com  is  26s.  a  quarter 
*e  up  to  13s.  and  14s.,  and  when  there  was  a  tax  on  imported  goods 
izan  could  not  earn  a  living  wage  ? 

.  Ch.    (impatiently)  Tut  tut,  things  are  changed  since  then. 
.  S.   Oh,  you  mean  that  human  nature  has  changed. 
Ch.  (shifting-  his  position  uneasily)  Well,  not  quite  that,  not  quite 

xt  you  see  the  Colonies  were  not  then  in  existence,  and  then 

^  abruptly) 


Miss  Clara,  {with  an  admiring  glance  at  Mr.  Ch.)  And  then,  you 
know,  my  Joe  was  not  alive.  (Mr.  C.  swells  visibly) 

Mr.  S.  (looking  gallantly  at  Miss  Clara,  but  evidently  not  quite  con^ 
vinced)  Oh,  of  course.  Still,  you  haven't  quite  shown  where  the  i^eat 
difference  is.  YouVe  always  talking  about  it,  but  you  never  show  where 
the  change  comes  in  ;  and  what  I  want  to  know,  sir,  is — Is  there  any  real 
reason  tor  making  this  big  upset?  When  a  man's  business  is  doing 
well  he  doesn't  choose  that  moment  for  completely  altering  his 
method  of  trading  and  turning  everything  topsy-turvy,  (turning  to 
Miss  Clara)  You  must  pardon  me.  Miss,  if  I  quote  some  dry  figures, 
but  if  ladies  will  mix  themselves  up  in  politics  they  should  study  these 
things  a  bit  closely.  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  what  is  the  good  of  this 
change  ?  The  trade  of  old  England  is  not  on  the  down  grade.  She  is 
more  than  holding  her  own  with  the  protectionist  nations.  Why,  the 
volume  of  trade  since  1875  ^^^  increased  per  head  in  Great  Britain  from 
£1^  los.  4d.  to  £16  3s.  I  id.,  while  in  the  United  States  it  has  only 
increased  from  £^  18s.  8d.  to  £^  3s.  2d.,  and  in  the  great  Protectionist 
country,  France,  the  increase  is  only  about  2s.  3d.  a  head.  Then  look  at 
these  facts.  Our  trade  has  risen  since  1887  from  643 >^  millions  to  870 
millions,  an  increase  of  226^^  millions.  The  tonnage  of  our  ships  since 
1870  has  increased  from  4  to  8  millions,  while  in  America,  under 
Protection,  it  has  sunk  from  i^  million  to  }(,  The  value  of  property 
and  profits  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  155  millions.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  in  fourteen  years  has  increased  by  nearly  27  millions. 
The  consumption  of  tea  per  head  has  increased  from  2^  lb.  in  ifc6o,  to 
61b.  in  1900,  and  sugar  from  341b.  to  91  lb.  Our  exports  in  the  same 
period  have  more  than  doubled  themselves,  and  the  decrease  in  pauperism 
has  been  nearly  100  per  cent.  As  to  wages,  ours  are  higher  than  in 
Germany  and  France  by  some  25  per  cent.,  or  five  bob  in  the  pound,  and 
in  all  the  protectionist  countries  except  America,  and  even  there  since 
1900,  wages  have  fallen  6  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  living  has  risen 
6  per  cent.  Why,  in  Germany  pointsmen  only  get  2s.  4X^1-  ^  day  and 
ticket  collectors  2s.  4Xd.     What  would  our  railway  men  say  to  that  ? 

Miss  Clara.  Oh,  but  Mr.  Smith,  I  was  trying  to  get  some  glac^  silk« 
and  my  milliner  told  me  this  horrid  Free  Trade  had  quite  killed  the  silk 
trade  in  England. 

Mr.  S.  (benignantly)  Well,  well,  miss,  I  don't  deny  that  some  in- 
dustries have  suffered,  but  they  are  those  not  suited  to  the  country,  and 
they  have  been  replaced  by  others.  You  can't  expect  in  a  big  business 
that  every  branch  will  thrive  equally.  It  is  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  main  volume  of  trade  that  the  wise  shopkeeper  and  working  man 
looks  at. 

Mr.  Ch.  But  come,  if  the  mother-country  is  so  prosperous,  should 
not  we  try  to  benefit  our  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  S.  (thoughtfully)  Yes,  I  understand  by  your  scheme  that  the 
Colonies  are  to  take  the  place  of  our  foreign  customers,  but  would  you 
lease  tell  me,  sir,  what  is  the  population  of  our  colonies  ? 


Mr.  Ch.  {grandiloquently)  They  number  some  12,000,000  souls. 
Mr.  S.  And  what  might  the   population   of    our  principal    foreign 
stomers  be,  say  of  just  America,  Germany,  and  France,  and  one  or 

0  of  that  sort?      I   never  could  carry  those    figures    in    my    head. 
Ir.  Ch.  discreetly  coughs) 

Miss   Clara,    {with    less    discretum,    hut   more   truth)    Well,  about 
0,000,000. 
Mr.  S.  Really,  now,  that  does  puzzle  me  a  bit.     How  can  12,000,000 

1  stomers  take  the  place  of  nearly  300,000,000,  especially  as  I  am  told 
ir  Colonies  already  get  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  their  goods  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  (firmly)  Yes,  but  don't  you  see  this  policy  of  Fair  Trade  will 
ve  such  an  impetus  to  the  Colonies  that  they  will  soon  take  the  place  of 
IT  foreign  customers. 

Mr.  S.  {thoughtfully^  scrcUchmg  his  head  and  looking  hashjully  at  Miss 
lara)  H'm  !  I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  it  before  the  lady.  But  won't  it 
ike  some  time,  sir,  before  a  population  of  12  millions  increases  to  300 
lillions,  and  while  this  increase  is  taking  place  might  not  we  poor  chaps 
1  England  starve  ? 

Miss  Clara.  Still  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  throwing  in  your 
>t  with  us,  Mr.  Smith,  for  we  have  got  all  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
lie  country  on  our  side. 

Mr.  S.  I  know  that  old  cry,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  time  the 
osition  is  reversed.  .-Ml  the  knowing  old  experts  like  Lord  Goschen, 
Ir.  Ritchie,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach— bless  my  soul,  they  are  the  last 
bree  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  I  never  thought  of  that — are  with 
IS,  and  look  at  the  clever  young  men  on  the  Tory  side  who  are  with 
IS— Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  and  Lord  Hugh 
>cil.  Though  I  admit  that  twenty-eight  Tories  did  vote  in  the  House 
)f  Commons  for  the  tax  on  food — excellent  fellows,  no  doubt,  but 
laturally  they  only  think  of  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  and  not  of 
he  farmers  and  labourers. 

Mr.  Ch.  But,  my  good  friend,  are  you  aware  that,  thanks  to  this  Free 
Trade,  America  can  sell  her  goods  over  here  at  less  than  cost  price  ? 

Miss  Clara  (not  having  mastered  the  subject)  Why,  really,  Joe,  that  is 
nicer  than  a  **  summer  sale  ! " 

Mr.  Ch.  (reprovingly)  Hush,  hush,  my  dear. 

Mr.  S.  Lor',  bless  me,  it  seems  to  me  the  young  lady  has  just  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  If  America  sells  us  her  goods  so  cheap,  it  looks  to  me 
it  is  we  who  benefit  and  not  they,  in  the  long  run.  You  would  not  find 
fault  with  Providence  if  it  rained  gold  watches  on  our  island,  or  if  an 
earthquake  threw  up  ready-made  ploughs  and  harrows.  Carry  out  your 
argument  to  the  bitter  end,  as  the  scholars  say,  and  the  old  Free  Trade 
country  will  get  her  goods  for  nothing* 

Mr.  Ch.  i^ufith  the  air  o)  one  who  plays  his  strongest  card)  But,  my 
good  friend,  don't  you  see  that  if  we  tax  imports  we  shall  keep  foreign 
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goods  out  of  the  country,  and  then  we  shall  make  at  home  what 
we  had  to  import  before,  and  so  our  home  trade  will  increase  and 
wages  rise? 

Mr.  S.  But  where  will  the  money  come  from  to  pay  the  higher 
wages? 

Miss  Clara.  Why,  of  course,  the  workers  in  other  trades  in  England 
will  find  that. 

Mr.  Ch.  (nervously)  Do  be  quiet,  my  dear. 

Mr.  S.  {doubtfully)  Just  so,  a  young  fellow  in  here  the  other  day  said 
that  was  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  he  also  said  the  other 
workers  would  not  have  the  money. 

Miss  Clara.  But,  dear  Mr.  Smith,  surely  any  child  can  see  that 
anyone  who  has  got  to  pay  the  money  must  be  able  to  6nd  it. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  well,  miss*  that  is  a  very  kind  and  ladylike  way  of  looking 
at  it,  but  my  friend  says  that  if  foreign  trade  is  checked  by  our  taxing 
foreign  goods  foreigners  won't  be  able  to  take  so  many  of  our  goods,  and, 
therefore,  we  at  home  shall  not  have  the  money  to  pay  higher  prices. 
Besides  if  we  trust  to  our  home  consumption,  and  only  make  for  our  own 
market,  as  there  are  only  some  40  millions  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than 
300  millions  abroad,  we  shall  be  exchanging  a  market  of  over  300  million 
customers  for  a  market  of  40  million  customers.  Trade  then  must 
slacken  all  round,  and  men  be  thrown  out  of  work  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  anfy 
trade  that  pays  for  trade.  Why,  I  have  heard  my  old  father  say  that  when 
he  was  a  lad  we  were  doing  a  trade  of  13,000,000  pieces  of  cotton  with 
Russia,  and  that,  two  or  three  years  after  we  had  taxed  her  timber  and 
tallow,  instead  of  sending  out  13,000,000  pieces  we  were  only  sending  out 
850,000. 

Mr.  Ch.  (superciliously)  Have  not  I  told  you  that  things  are  not  the 
same  now  as  they  were  then  ? 

Mr.  S.  (deprecaHngly)  But  surely  two  and  two  make  four  now  just  as 
much  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  This  old  country  has  made  her  wealth 
by  being  able  to  manufacture  cheaply,  because  thanks  to  Free  Trade 
we  have  had  cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Ch.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Smith.  You  must  not  look  at  the  matter 
from  such  a  strictly  business  point  of  view.  Think  how  close  the  bonds 
of  Empire  will  be  drawn  together  by  this  policy  of  mutual  help  and 
unselfishness. 

Miss  Clara,  (effusively^  with  a  tender  glance  at  Mr.  Ch.)  Oh,  yes, 
Mr.  Smith,  how  priceless  a  treasure  love  is. 

Mr.  S.  (with  a  sardonic  smile)  Those  are  very  pretty  sentiments,  I  am 
sure, and,  an3rway,  lama  strong  Imperialist  myself,  so  I  would  like  to  see 
things  in  that  light,  and  would  give  up  a  good  bit  to  keep  the  old  Empire 
together.  '*  Bear  one  another's  burdens  "  is  your  idea,  I  take  it.  So 
England  will  take  all  taxes  off  colonial  goods,  and  the  Colonies  will  take 
all  taxes  off  English  goods. 


Mr.  Ch.  Well,  you  see,  things  won't  work  quite  like  that,  but  still 
f  of  what  you  say  is  true.  England  will  impose  no  taxes  on  colonial 
)ds,  but  the  Colonies,  of  course,  won't  be  able  to  do  away  with  their 
es  on  English  goods. 

Mr.  S.  Ain't  that  a  bit  of  a  one-sided  bargain,  sir? 

Mr.  Ch.  i^tvUh  a  bland  smile)  But  surely  the  working  men  of  England 
ready  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  Colonies. 

Miss  Clara,  (sweetly)  And  unselfishness  is  such  a  charming  virtue  I 

Mr.  S.  (speakinj^  with  decision)  The  working  man  might  be  ready  to 
:rifice  himself,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
wife  and  children,  even  for  the  Colonies.     I  am  very  ignorant  about 
eign  matters,  but  surely  these  poor  Colonies  are  not  starving  ? 

Miss  Clara,  (indignantly)  No  !  Since  my  Joe  has  been  Colonial 
cretary  the  Colonies  have  been  most  thriving. 

Mr.  Ch.  (with  a  self-satisfied  smile ^  and  looking-  relieved  at  not  having 
answer  this  awkward  question)  Let  us  pass  on  to  another  point.  You 
List  admit  that  the  mother-country  and  her  Colonies  would  be  drawn 
)ser  together  by  these  preferential  itariffs. 

Mr.  S.  (incisively)  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
3  bring  this  money  question  up  be  ween  us  and  the  Colonies,  and  get  to 
.ggling  about  tariffs,  and  imports,  and  suchlike,  that  we  shall  soon 
me  to  loggerheads,  and  that  it  will  split  us  up  instead  of  joining  us 
3ser.  You  two  have  not  kept  house  together  yet,  but  an  old  married 
an  like  myself  knows  how  soon  quarrels  about  money  bring  trouble 
to  a  family. 

Miss  Clara  and  Mr.   Ch.  sit  silent  for  a   while.  Miss    Clara 
bridling  and  Mr.  Ch.  frowning. 

Mr.  Ch.  (suppressing his  rising  temper  with  an  effort)  This  is  merely  the 
Ik  of  a  Little  Englander.  Mr.  Smith,  you  must  not  think  too  much  of 
oney.  The  dignity  of  the  Empire  must  be  regarded.  At  present  I  have 
)  weapon  to  use  against  foreign  countries.  Now  think  of  what  a 
fferent  position  I  shall  be  in  if  you  enable  me  to  frighten  foreign 
mntries  by  threatening  to  retaliate  against  their  trade. 

Mr.  S.  Well  I  have  thought  of  that,  sir  ;  but  how  is  it  that  Germany, 
ranee,  and  America  treat  us  just  as  well  as  they  do  one  another,  though 
ley  have  the  power  of  retaliating  amongst  themselves  and  w^e  have  no 
jtaliation  weapon  ?  (angrily)  I  will  be  no  party  to  senseless  aggravation 
nd  useless  fighting. 

Miss  Clara,  (aside)  Joe,  Joe,  don't  you  see  he  is  getting  cross.  Try 
our  Big  Bribe. 

Mr.  Ch.  (with  a  suave  unction)  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  I  must  admit  your 
rguments  are  difficult  to  answer,  but  think  of  what  a  boon  it  would  be 


to  the  working  class,  if  we  should  spend,  as  I  have  promised,  all  the 
money  we  make  out  of  this  increased  taxation  on  Old- Age  Pensions  ! 


The  Qhost. 

Once  again  the  ghost  arises  and  in  a  moaning  tone  wails  forth  : 
Ghost.  "  I  am  too  much  occupied  to  discuss  Old-Age  Pensions." — 
[Mr.  Chamberlain,  Febniaiy,  1S99.J 

Miss  Clara  falls  half  fainting  into  Mr.    Ch.'s  arms.     Again  the 
voice  wails  forth  : 
Ghost.  **  Old-Age  Pensions  have  no  part  whatever  in  the  question  of 
a  reform  in  our  fiscal  policy." — [Mr.  Chamberlain,  yiuit^,  1903.] 
Mr.  Ch.  {plaintively)  See  how  the  poor  lady  is  upset. 
Mr.  S.  {with  rising  indignation)  Yes,  and)  the  country  will  be  upset, 
too.     The  country  believes  as  little  in  your  policy  as  it  does  in  your 
promises.     You  promised  us  Old-Age  Pensions  before,  and  broke  your 
promise.     Now  vou  want  to  persuade  us  to  let  you  starve  us  when  we're 
young,  on  the  chance  of  your  giving  us  a  pittance  when  we're  old.     But 
we've  lost  all  faith  in  you.    As  you  have  sown,  so  shall  you  reap.    Out  you 
go;  your  sun  is  set,  your  dream  is  over.     Broken  promises  have  come 
home  to  roost. 

All  go  out,     Mr.  Ch.  bearing  on  hts  arm  the  drooping  form  of 
Miss  Clara. 

Curtain. 


Note. — The  figures  and  facts  quoted  above  are  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  and  other  official  sources. 
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What  the  Education  Act  Means. 


The  Government,  which  was  returned  to  power  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  the  war  that  was  over,  has 
forced  through  Parliament  an  Education  Act  which  its 
supporters  pretend  will  be  a  final  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Education  question. 

No  one  can  pretend  that  any  solution  will  be  final 
which  does  not  entrust  to  the  people  the  control  of 
their  own  education,  which  does  not  do  away  with 
every  form  of  religious  injustice,  and  which  does  not 
combine  reasonable  economy  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 

The  working  of  the  Act  may  therefore  be  judged 
from  three  points  of  view  : — 

t  How  far  does  it  secure  popular  control  of  the 
Ratepayers'  money? 

2.  How  far  does  it  establish  religious  equality 

in  the  matter  of  education? 

3.  How  far  does  it  secure  that  the  money  spent 

on  education  shall  have   the  best  possible 
result? 

These  questions  will  be  answered   from   the  Act 
itself.     The  facts  will  speak  for  themselves. 


I.  POPULAR  CONTROL. 

1.— Throngli  the  Oounty  or  Borough  Oonncils. 
17    (1)  "Any    Council    having  powers   under   this   Act  shall  establish    an 
education  committee  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of    Educa- 
tion.   .    .    . 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their  powers 

under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borroB-ing 
money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee.     .    .     . 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Council,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county 
the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine  ; 

(6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  or 
recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies 
(including  associations  of  Voluntary  schools),  of  persons  of 
experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which  the 
Council  acts ; 

(d)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School  Boards 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of 
the  first  committee." 

This  means  that  the  control  of  education  is  given  to  a  committee, 

which,  in  the  counties,  need  not  even  contain  a  majority  of  county 

councillors,  and  must  contain  representatives  of  outside  interests  not 

subject  to  any    popular  control.     The   Board   of   Education    before 

approving  the  schemes   have  done  their  best  to  give  these   outside 

interests  the  right  of  appointing  their  own  nominees,  and  to  make  such 

nominees  as  numerous  as   possible   compared  to   the  aldermen  and 

county    councillors    on    the    committees.      The    clause   also    secures 

that  not  a  single  member  of  a  school  board  need  be  made  a  member  of 

the  education  committee,  which   in  many  cases  will  do  little  mora 

than  continue  the  school   board's  work.     It  should   also  be  aioticed 

that  as  the  composition  of  the  committee  is  to  be  determined   by  the 

Council  as  a  whole  the  unrepresentative  aldermen  may  be  given  the 

power  of  settling  its  political  or  denominational  colour.     In  seyeral 

cases  their  power  has  been  used  in  this  way. 

2.— Through  the  District  Oouncilfl. 
1      «    .     .    the  Council  of  an  urban  district   with  a  population  of  over 
20,000   shall    .    .    be    the   local  education    authority   for  Um 
purpose  of  Part  IlL  of  this  Act.    •    •" 
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3     "The    Council    of   any    .    .    urban    district   shall    have   power    .    . 

to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 

education   other    than    elementary,    provided    that    the 

amount  raised    .    .    shall  not  exceed    .     .    a  rate  of  one  penny 

in  the  pound." 

This  means  that  the  larger  urban  district  councils,  working  through 
committees  as  in  the  case  of  counties  and  boroughs,  are  education 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education,  and  that  all  urban 
district  councils  may  spend  a  penny  rate  on  education  higher  than 
elementary.  No  rural  district  council  is  given  any  powers  under  the 
Act.  These  councils,  or  bodies  based  upon  them,  would  have  been 
most  useful  as  intermediate  bodies  of  managers  between  the  county 
councils  and  the  elementary  schools.  But  the  rural  denominational 
managers  did  not  want  to  have  any  public  body  at  hand  to  supervise 
their  schools. 

3.— Through  the  Parish  Councils. 

6  (1)  "All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  .  .  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of 
a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that 
council  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by 
the  minor  local  authority." 

J  Schools  "  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  "  are  schools 
formerly  under  school  boards.  The  clause  therefore  means  that  in 
future  the  managers  of  parish  board  schools  are  to  be  six  in  number, 
four  appointed  by  the  county  council,  through  their  education  com- 
mittee, and  two  only  by  the  parish  council.  Here,  again,  there  is  no 
need  to  continue  as  a  manager  a  single  member  of  the  school  board. 

46  (^)  '*  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  liave  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers  not 
exceeding  four  .  .  together  with  a  number  of  managers  not 
exceeding  two  appointed  .  .  one  by  that  council  (the  county 
council)  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authoritiy." 

Schools  "not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  "  are  the 
deaorainational  or  other  schools  not  formerly  under  school  boards. 
Of  such  schools  only  one  manager  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  county 
council,  and  only  one  by  the  parish  council.  The  remaining  four,  a 
two-thirds  majority,  represent  in  nearly  every  case  the  denominational 
interest  to  which  the  school  is  attached. 


2.  RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY. 

7    (1)  ''  The  local  education  authority  shall  main  tain  and  keep  efficient  all 
public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary 

This  means  that  all  schools  that  the  Board  of  Education  declare 
to  be  necessary  must  be  maintained  out  of  State  grants  and  rates 
whether  they  are  denominational  or  otherwise.  Maintenance  of  a 
school  includes  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  as  part  of 
the  teachers'  time  in  all  denominational  schools  will  be  occupied  in 
giving  religious  instruction,  which  is  not  under  any  control  by  the 
authority,  and  for  which  the  teacher  will  receive  no  extra  salary  from 
the  managers,  the  salary  paid  by  the  ratepayer  will  cover  whatever 
denominational  teaching  the  managers  may  require  to  be  given. 

7  (7)  "  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  bat  not  provided  by  the  local 

education  authority  .   .   shall    .    .    have  the  exclusive  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  teachers  .  .   {except  that)  ,  .  assistant 
(5)  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit, 

without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination,  and,  in  any 
case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil 
teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shall 
be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall  de- 
termine the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examina- 
tion or  otherwise.** 

This  means  that  head  teachers  will  always  be  appointed  in  denomi- 
national schools  under  tests,  and  that  assistant  teachers,  and  also  pupil 
teachers,  where  there  is  only  one  candidate  for  the  place,  will  also  be 
appointed  under  tests  unless  the  denominational  managers  see  tit  to  do 
otherwise. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  a  pupil  teachershi|» 
the  education  authority  will  select  either  by  examination  or  othencU^^ 
The  system  of  examination  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  Nonconformist 
children  desiring  to  become  pupil  teachers  in  Church  schools,  but  the 
words  "  or  otherwise ''  enable  the  authority  to  select  as  they  please,  and 
thus,  wherever  there  is  a  Church  candidate,  to  exclude  Nonconformists 
altogether  from  the  teaching  profession  in  more  than  half  the  schooN 
of  the  country. 

8  (1)  **  Where  the   local  education  authority    .     .    propose  to  provide   a 

new  public  elementary  school  they  shall  give  public  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so^  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  schooU 


or  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is 
given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  school  is  not  required.     .    .    " 

9  ''The  Board  of  Education  .  .  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest  of 
secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  as  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates.    .    .     " 

This  means  that  denominational  interests  are  given  a  great 
advantage  in  the  provision  of  new  schools.  Wherever  a  certain 
number  of  parents  can  be  got  to  ask  for  a  denominational  school 
it  will  always  be  possible  to  show  that  the  building  of  such  a  school 
instead  of  one  under  such  popular  control  as  is  given  by  the  Act,  will 
be  an  economy  to  the  rates,  and  when  this  can  be  shown,  a  biased 
Board  of  Education  will  have  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  secular 
instruction  or  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  The  authority  are  given  a 
similar  right  of  appeal,  when  it  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  denominational 
school,  but  as  they  will  be  unable  to  prove  economy  of  the  rates,  any 
appeal  made  is  likely  to  go  against  them. 

3.  EFFICIENCY. 

"  .  .  the  council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or 
of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  shall,  as 
respects  that  borough  or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act.     .     .     " 

Part  III.  is  the  part  of  the  Act  dealing  with  elementary  education. 
The  section  therefore  means  that,  in  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
named,  elementary  education,  which  covers  instruction  given  to  children 
in  a  public  elementary  school  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  are  sixteen,  will  be  under  one  authority,  and  that  all  other 
instruction,  including  that  in  evening  schools  and  secondary  schools  to 
children  often  much  below  this  age,  will  be  under  a  totally  distinct 
authority.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  solution  of  the  question  of 
authorities  which  makes  it  easy  to  establish  an  educational  ladder. 

2  (1)  •*  The  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  educational  needs 
of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elementary.    .     .     " 

This   means   that  there  is  no  necessity   for   an   authority   to  do 
anything  for  education  other  than  elementary,  unless  they  think  it 
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desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Act,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  administering  elementary  education,  is  having  the  effect  of 
postponing  or  shelving  many  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  higher 
education. 

7  (1)  (^)  "  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school-house  free  of 
any  charge  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house  (if  any),  to  the 
local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school* 
and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school-house 
in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  provided  that  such  damage  as  the  local  authority 
consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  in 
the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  school, 
shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education  authority. 

7  (3)  '*  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local  authority 
and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  authority  that 
question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

14  "  Where,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  fees  have  been  charged  in  any 

public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  charge  in 
respect  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  these  fees  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers." 

These  clauses  will  give  rise  to  more  difficulty  and  controversy,  and 
will  thus  entail  more  unnecessary  expenditure  of  effort  and  public 
money,  than  any  others  in  the  Act.  The  clauses  mean  that  the  owners 
or  trustees  of  private  or  denominational  schools  have,  as  their  sole 
contribution  to  the  upkeep  of  the  schools,  which  are  maintained  by  the 
public,  to  keep  the  fabric  in  repair  and  make  reasonable  alterations 
and  improvements.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  under  this 
head  they  are  given  a  rent  for  the  teacher's  houee  and  a  share  of  the 
fee,  where  charged,  and  they  are  relieved  from  having  to  pay  for  all 
repairs  necessitated  by  fair  wear  and  tear.  These  provisions,  besides 
the  injustice  of  throwing  the  greatest  possible  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers, and  relieving  the  denominational  managers  as  much  as  possible, 
set  up  a  most  cumbrous  and  vexatious  system. 

>)  o  authority  will  be  able  to  go  straight  forward  in  the  work  of 
improving  the  schools.  On  every  question  affecting  buildings  oon- 
flicts  with  the  managers  and  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Education  are 
inevitable.     For  instance,  in  all  cases  where  the  authority  wish  to  do 


their  duty  properly  the  Board  may  have  to  decide  (a)  the  rent  to  be 
paid  for  the  teacher's  dwelling  house,  (6)  what  is  to  be  considered 
good  repair,  (c)  what  alteration  and  improvements  may  reasonably  be 
required,  (d)  what  amount  of  damage  is  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear, 
(e)  what  proportion  of  the  fee  should  go  to  the  managers.  Under  such 
a  system  th«  difficulty,  the  delay  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  schools 
into  a  proper  condition  will  be  enormous. 

12  (1)  '*  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body  of  managers 

any  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  them,  and  may  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  group  under  one 
body  of  managers  any  such  schools  not  so  provided." 

This  means  that  denominational  schools  can  only  be  grouped 
together  for  purposes  of  common  management  by  consent  of  all  the 
managing  bodies  concerned.  This  consent  they  are  very  unlikely  to 
give  as  it  might  be  thought  to  weaken  their  control.  Grouping  of 
this  sort  is,  however,  clearly  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

13  (1)  "•    .     Where  under  the  trusts    .    .    affecting  any  endowment,  the 

income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school,  for  which  provision  is  to 
be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the 
income  or  the  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  he,  shall  be  paid  to 
(2)  that    authority,    and    .    .    shall    be    credited   in    aid    of    the 

rate  .  .  in  the  parish  or  parishes  .  .  served  by  the 
school    .    . " 

This  means  that  very  little  money  from  endowments  hitherto  used 

for  the  general  purposes  of  maintaining  schools  will  go  to  the  relief  of 

the  education  rate.     In  a  considerable  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 

impossible  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  income  "  miLst "  go  to  purposes 

for  which  the  authority  are  responsible.     For  instance,  where  money 

has  been  left  for  the  maintenance  of  an  existing  school  it  will  be  held 

that  the  trustees  have  the  option  of  devoting  it  to  purposes  for  which 

the  managers  must  provide  under  the  Act  {i.e.  repairs)  and  therefore 

that   there  is  no  obligation  under  which  any  of  the  money  must  go  to 

the  authority  unless  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  repairs. 

Endowment  money  is  in  fact  another  of  the  funds  which  is  to  go  to 

help  the  denominational  managers  in  carrying  out  such  duties  as  are 

not  transferred  to  the  ratepayers.     From  the  administrative  point  of 

view  it  is  clear  that  the  settlement  of  these  cases  will  be  most  difficult 
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and  will  involve  much  expense  {e.g.  public  inquiries  are  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority),  and  the  resulting  benefit  to  the  ratepayer 
is  likely  to  be  very  small  indeed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ways  in  which  the  Act  prevents  real 
efficiency  from  being  secured  it  is  clear  that  the  perpetuation  of  a 
double  system  of  elementary  schools,  where  a  single  national  system 
was  possible,  is  bound  to  be  a  hindrance  to  progress,  and  to  involve 
•considerable  unnecessary  expense,  until  it  is  cured  by  new  legislation, 
fn  one  type  of  school  there  is  nominal  public  control,  though  much 
less  than  under  the  School  Boards,  and  in  them  the  authority  appoint 
ithe  teachers  and  may  make  such  improvements  as  they  think  necessary. 
Hn  the  other  type  of  school,  as  has  been  shown,  though  maintenance 
is  provided  from  the  rates,  the  management  is  still  predominantly 
.denominational,  teachers  are  appointed  under  tests,  and  all  repair? 
vwill  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  In  large  rural  districts  the  evils 
*that  are  caused  by  having  no  power  of  grouping  and  no  intermediate 
.authority  between  county  council  and  individual  managers  will  be 
aggravated.  The  authority  must  either  give  to  the  managers  a  certain 
£xed  sum  per  child  for  such  purposes  as  apparatus,  books,  firing,  light- 
ing, etc.,  a  system  which  under  irresponsible  managers  is  certain  to 
iead  to  waste,  or  must  exercise  a  minute  control  of  all  expenditure 
from  a  distant  centre  which  will  need  a  large  and  expensive  staff 
,and  lead  to  much  red  tape. 


Vote  for  those  who  will  promise  to 

^ive  us  Popular  Control,  Religious  Equality  and 

Efficiency  in  our  Education. 

THIS    IS    THE   ONLY  GUARANTEE    FOR 
ECONOMY  AND    PROGRESS. 

.  Published  by  the  Liberal  Publicatioa  Department  (in  connection  with  the  NaUooal  Ubc««l 

Jfederation  and  the  Liberal  Central  AaaociaUon),  42,  Parliament  Street,  Weetminator,  8.W^ 

and  Printed  by  the  National  PreM  Agency,  Limited,  Whitefriart  Houm,  London,  B.C. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 

OLD  AGE  PENSION  RECORD. 


1.  AprU  ith,  1894.— Toted  for  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill,  not 
because  he  approved  all  its  details,  but  because  he  COnld  not  con- 
scientiously lose  a  chance  of  supportinff  the  sacred 
principle  involved  in  it. 

2.  September  6ih,  1894.— Attacked  the  Liberal  Government 

(at  liverpool)  for  having  (as  he  declared)  voted  against   Old  Age 
rensions  by  not  assenting  to  second  Beading  of  this  particular  Bill. 

3.  Ooiober  llth,  1894. — Old  Age  Pensions  deliberately  included  in 
the  Social  Progrramme,  promulgated  to  the  whole  country  at 
Birmingham. 

4.  July  12t^  1895. — Said  in  the  course  of  the  (General  Election 
at  Hanley:  '<My  proposal,  broadly,  is  so  SIMPLE  that 
anyone  can  understand  it" 

5.  Jtdy^  1895. — The  ''so  simple **  electors  believed  this,  and 
elected  the  Gk>vernment  of  which  Mr.  Ohamberlain  is  (on  social  ques- 
tions) the  '*  spokesman." 

6.  June  26th,  1896.— Subject  found  to  be  *<most  Complicated," 

and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  now  Colonial  Secretary,  said  that  he  ncvcr 
'< PROMISED"  anything. 

7.  January  llth,  1897 ^Everything must '' necCSSarily  awalt  '^ 

report  of  Old  Agfe  Pensions  Expert  Commission. 

8.  January  30<A,  1897. — Mr.  Ohamberlain  explains  to  a  Romford 

elector  that  he  never  '*  promised "  Old  Age  Pensions ;  all  he 
did  was  to  **  advocate  a  proposal  to  assist  the  poorer  classea 
to  obtain  them.    .    .    . "  I 

9.  Mareh  23rd^  1898. — Mr.   Ohamberlain's  Qovemment  oppose 

the  second  reading:  of  the  very  same  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill 
f02?  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  voted  in  1894. 

10.  July,  1898. — The  Old  Age  Pensions  Expert  Commission  at 
last  reports,  saying  that  nothinST  Can  be  done  and  that  nothing  need 
be  done  if  the  workmen  will  only  trust  to  "  PRUDENCE,  SELF- 
BBLIANCE,  and  SELF-DENIAL." 

11.  July  Uth,  1898.— All  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  say  is  that 

''the  resources  of  civilisation  "  are  not  exhausted. 

12.  November  15th,   1898. — Mr.   Chamberlain  once  again  denies 
having  "  promised  "  anything  (at  Manchester) : — 

**  Bat  what  I  urged  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election  was  that  a  ooni^ 
mittee  of  experts  shonid  be  appointed  in  the  hope  that  they  woald  find 
same  practical  solution  of  the  diiticulty,  and  I  did  not  mvself  malEe  any 
ppomise  that  went  beyond  that,  namely,  that  I  would  use  my  influence 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  that  committee,  and,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Government  was  to  appoint  a  committee,  the  composition  of 
vriueh  was  as  good  and  as  careful  as  it  possibly  could  he  made." 

roYSB 


IS.  Feiruarf/f  1899. — ^Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  be  is  too  much 
^< OCCUPIED"  at  the  Oolonial  Offioe  to  discuss  Old  Age  Poisioii 


14.  ManA  22nd,  1899.— Mr.  Ohamberlain  admite  that  the  onlj 
chance  of  doing  anything  is  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee.  This 
Committee  has  produced  a  scheme  which  it  is  found  will  cost  far  too 
much  to  permit  of  its  being  carried. 

15.  SeptmAer  29^,  1900.~Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  (at  Birming- 
ham) that  he  *^has  not  done  with  Old  Age  Pensions — I  am  not  dead 
yet| "  but  objects  to  the  phrase.  ^  I  do  not  like  very  much  the  use  of 
that  word."    We  don't  wonder. 

16.  May  27th,  1901.— Mr.  Chamberkin  declares,  to  Oddfellows  at 
Birmingham,  that  the  matter  has  been  made,  what  it  should  never 
have  b^n  made, ''  a  subject  of  party  controversy  '* — exactly  what  he 
has  made  it. 

17.  October  25th,  1901. — Mr.  Chamberlain  complains  that  ^'one  of 
the  falsehoods  which  are  told  "  about  him — '*  they  are  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea^  you  can  never  count  them  " — is  that  he  promised  Old  Age 

Pensions.    "  I  never  promised  anythingr  of  the  kind."    (See 

Nos.  3  and  4.) 

18.  January  6th^  1902. — Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  Birmingham) 
definitely  washes  his  hands  of  Old  Age  Pensions  until  a  "  practiCU 
scheme  "  is  produced  by  somebody  else. 

19.  February  I2th,  1903.— Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Postmaster- 
<3teneral,  having  had  his  attention  called  by  a  correspondent  to  a  report 
that  his  father,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  had  in  hand  a  revised  scheme 

of  Old  Age  Pensions,  replied  *<  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  likelihood  of  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being  dealt  with 
by  the  Government  this  year." 

20.  May  22nd,  1903.— Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  in  the  House  ol 
Oommons  that  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  was  not  "  dead,"  and 
that  the  money  would  be  procured  from  a  *'  review  of  OUr  flsCftl 
system  " — «.«.»  by  Protective  and  Preferential  Tarifik. 

21.  June  Zrd,  1903.— Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  that  he  **  WOOld 
not  look  "  at  Preferential  Tariff  if  they  did  not  give  money  for  Old 
Age  Pensions. 

22.  June  26th,  1903.— Mr.  Chamberlain,  saying  that  Old  Age 
Pensions  are  merely  his  "favottrlte  hobhy,"  declares  they  are  **lio 
part  whatever  "  of  his  fiscal  scheme. 
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WHAT  A  CHAMBERLAIN  VICTORY 
WOULD  MEAN. 


MR.   OTT  A  MBBRIiAIN  has  withdrawn  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  persuading  the 

people  to  adopt  a  Preferential  TarifFy  which,  aoooiiling  to  his 
own  expiiolt  statement,  must  increase  the  price  of  food. 

He  intends  to  confine  his  efforts,  we  are  told  by  his  most-trusted 
friends,  to  that  question  alone ;  and  they  are  hastening  to  assure  us 
that  "he   emerges   clear   from   the   muddiOS   and  foiliOS    Of    the 

Covernmenti"  for  which,  of  course,  he  was  fully  responsible  as  one 
of  Its  leading  Members  throughout.  Not  only  so,  but  his  son 
remains  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Balfour,  with  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  working  In  favour  of  Protection. 

As,  therefore,  the  next  electoral  battle  will  be  sought  to  be  turned 
by  the  Protectionists  upon  the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  every 
voter  is  bound  to  ask  himself— *<  What  wouid  a   Ghambcrlain 

victory  mean?"  And  to  answer  that  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  what  would  follow  upon  the  return  of  a  majority  to  Par- 
liament pledged  only  to  support  <<  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  POLICY.'' 

^BB  TWO  I  There  are  those  who,  while  favouring  Protection,  de- 
XOBBZSS-     clare  their  desire  to  keep  the  question  aloof  from  party, 

and  who  ask  that   it  should  not  be  associated   with 

ordinary  political  affairs.  But,  even  if  their  desire  be  sincere,  their 
request  is  Impossible-  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  chosen  to 
deal  with  one  subject  alone,  however  important  that  subject  may  be*; 
and  in  that  Chamber  there  are  only  tWO  division  Lobbies,  the 
*•  AYE  "  and  the  *^  MO,"  according  to  the  respective  numbers  in  which 
a  Ministry  is  either  retained  or  dismissed.  To  a  Government,  therefore, 
the  support  of  a  party  is  essential ;  and  it  is  a  fallacy,  begotten  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  our  parliamentary  conditions,  to  contend  that  a  matter 
of  vast  concern  to  the  community  can  be  voted  upon  by  the  con- 
stituencies and  considered  at  Westminster  without  both  a  progressive 
and  a  retrogressive  party  being  involved  in  its  settlement. 

srO  I  Similarly,  it  is  an  absolute  mistake  to  assume 

ZLSZ"SBBNDUM.  I  that   what   Mr.    Chamberlain   now  asks   for   is 

; 5 simply  a  form  of  referendum  upon  a  single  issue, 

and  that  a  verdict  given  on  that  issue  would  involve  no  furtlisr 
polltioal  consequences.  The  rejerendum,  as  established  in  Switzer- 
land, for  instance,  provides  for  a  plain  **Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  definite 
jjroposal ;  and,  when  the  answer  is  given,  the  matter  Is  disposed  Of 
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he  would  have  to  rcdccin  his  pledge  to  the  publicans. 

frail  r4  a  rinimberlain  mnjori^.y  would  be  to  llno  the   pooktts   of 

the  monopolist  and  the  trust-moniker,  and  to  iiegfa<iL  pirimcni 
by  turning  it  into  an  aseembly  of  Gonf noting  purseinterests. 

witli  the   inevitable  result  that  In  the  end   ihe  longest  i>unvc  .1^   '     ' 
least  scrupulous  '*  lobbyist  **  would  win. 

VBS  aBSUXiT  0P  I  On  this  point  let  there  be  no  mistake.   With 
^aOTSCTION.  Protection   once  re-established,   even    in   the 

—^  most  modified  form,  there  would  be  no  peaoe 

until  every  industry  had  fought  to  be  plaoed  on  the  Tariff. 

The  most  important  would  get  what  they  wanietl :  the  sm.ill/r  ^v ni  t 
have  to  shift  for  themselves:  and  the  conseiiuence  would  In 
to  all  outside  the  "rings  "  which  such  a  state  of  Affairs  woti 
It  may  well  be  that  a  modest  impost,  and  in  strictly  limited! 
will  be  all  that  will  now  be  sijg:gested',  but  its  adoption  wc 
as  the  letting  out  of  waters*     The  modest  im|>ost  wou 
not  satisfy  those  who  demand  Protection  ;  and  Mr  Chnr  * 
then  be  nothing  loth  to  proceed  further  on  the  path»  cl 
**  mandate  **  of  the  constituencies  entitled  him  to  go  on  until  tic  con- 
sidered he  had  succeeded. 

THS  rzaST     In  this,  as  in  all  matters  of  poHlical  «r   jsockl   ^  - 
STSF.  {  moral  temptation,  it  is  the  first  Step  that  OOttS  ; 

and,    if    Mr.    Chamberlain    i^^     empowered    bv    \\\c 
country  to  take  that  first  step,  a  full  measure  Of  PROTECTION  la 
oertallU     The  authority  once  given   him  at  a  gcueral  cle  *    - 
neither  be  modified  nor  withdrawn  for  Reveral  years;  and 
period  a  Minister  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  type,  possessed    " 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  having— as,  by  other  .! 
reactionary  policy,   he  would   make  sure  of  having — the   I'ccri  at  hu 
ba€k,  woufd  do  JU8T  AS  HE  CHOSE. 

That  is  what  a  Chamberlain  victory 
would  mean ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  and  friend 
of  social  and  political  reform  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  against  such  a 
victory  being  obtained. 
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MACEDONIA. 


AN  APPEM.  BY  FOUR  BKHOPS, 


{From  the  "Times  "  of  September  14th,  1903.) 


THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

1AM  one  of  very  many,  of  all  political  opinions,  who  are 
anxiously  hoping,  if  the  phrase  may  be  borne,  that  England  may 
take  prompt  and  serious  action  towards  the  arrest  of  the  sanguinary 
miseries  of  Macedonia.  We  have  not  so  forgotten  the  noblest  Of  OUr 
national  traditional  surely,  as  to  take  it  quietly  while  a  great 
European  province,  of  whatever  empire,  is  the  daily  scene,  now  beyond 
doubt,  of  massacre  and  outrage  ;  newspaper  correspondents  being,  with 
ominous  firmness,  ordered  off  the  scene. 

The  matter  is  infinitely  above  party  politics.  Men  of  all  parties 
remember  the  responeibiilty  of  England  for  that  action  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  which  left  Maoodonia  tO  the  Sultan,  with  the 
meaning,  of  course,  that  his  rule  there  should  be  "  reformed." 

If  I  understand  at  all  aright,  England  has  an  opportunity  now  as 
well  as  a  responsibility.  Her  initiative  in  protest  and  appeal  may  be 
even  welcomed  by  Powers  willing  to  support  the  cause  of  humanity  but 
less  free  to  initiate.  Will  not  the  worid  oxpoot  England  to  uee 
her  opportunltyf  and  ''to  heraelf  be  true  ?" 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 


The  published  accounts  of  Macedonian  horrors  and  miseries  are  so 
shocking  that  men  are  asking  on  every  side,  ''How  long  will  OUr 
Government  remain  ellent  and  do  nothing  but.  ioolc  on  In 
apparent  aoquieeoenoe?" 

So  long  ago  as  March  a  3th  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  questioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  atrocities  which  had  then  been  committed, 
and  an  earnest  appeal  was  addressed  to  him  to  bring  to  bear  all  the 


MACEDONIA. 

influence  of  our  Government  to  stop  the  continuance  of  such  horrors ; 
but,  nevertheless,  throughout  the  intervening  months,  matters  have  been 
allowed  to  go  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  we  have  before  us  the 

accounts  of  the  last  few  days,  80  awf ul  that  1M  hesitate  to  belleie 
them. 

On  that  occasion  Lord  Spenoer  said,  very  forcibly,  ^  I  think  it 
right  to  impress  upon  the  Government  that  the  people  of  this  cotmtry 
have  a  deep  and  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  They  eynipathlse 
very  deeply  with  the  eufferlns  populatlone  under  the  rule  off 
Turkey  ;  "  and  Lord  Lanedowne  in  his  reply  professed  a  strong  and 
obviously  sincere  desire  to  see  effective  reforms  carried  out  **We 
shall  closely  watch/'  he  said,  "the  operation  of  the  Austro-Russian 
scheme  of  reforms.  We  have  already  given  instructions  that  our 
Consuls,  who  have  throughout  these  events  kept  us  fully  supplied  with 
information,  are  from  time  to  time  to  report  on  the  progress  of  these 
measures ;  and  I  can  assure  the  right  rev.  prelate  that,  so  fiur  as  our 
opportunities  permit,  wo  ohall  oparo  no  palno  to  eeoure  the 
exeoutlon  of  theee  reforme.  .  . 

Thus  he  seemed  to  promise  effective  action.  What  has  come  of  it  ? 
After  six  months  of  weary  waiting,  and  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  horrors 
recently  reported,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  the  noblo  marqule 

hae  to  eay  ae  to  the  effeotive  fulfilment  of  thie  piecteOb 

The  people  of  England  have,  indeed,  been  far  too  patient  in  this 
matter.  The  younger  generation  of  Englishmen  have  not  realised  hOW 
great  le  England'e  reeponsibility  In  regard  to  it 

But  for  the  aotlon  of  our  own  representatlvee  Maoedonla 
would  have  been  free  from  the  mieeriee  of  Turkleh  mierule 
during  the  laet  quarter  of  a  oentury,  and  there  would  have 
been  none  of  theee  Indeeorlbable  agoniee  to-day.  What  a 
reeponslbilty  wae  Inourred  with  a  light  heart  and  In  a  Qynloal 
temper  when  thIe  provlnoe  wae  handed  baok  to  the  tender 
merolee  of  the  Turk  I 

Do  the  members  of  our  Cabinet  sufficiently  recognise  how  this 
humiliating  memory,  as  it  becomes  fully  realised,  is  stirring  men  and 
women  throughout  the  land  to  remorse  and  anger,  and  how  in  con- 
sequence they,  as  our  representatives  to-day,  will  never  be  forgiven  if, 
after  present  events,  they  make  no  strong  effort  to  secure  such  reparation 

as  is  still  possible  by  ineleting  on  autonomoue  govermnenty  ade- 
quately guaranteed,  for  thIe  dietreeeful  people  f 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  brace  themselves  to  the  task  and  succeed 
in  giving  effect  to  the  national  feeling,  their  action,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  will  be  very  thankfully  acknowledged. 


MACEDONIA. 
They  have  the  unlvtrtai  sentiiMiit  of  the  k»eople  at  their 

liaok.  Let  us  hope  they  will  act  so  as  to  satisfy  it,  and  see  that  never 
again  shall  such  things  as  are  now  doing  be  done  in  Christian  Europe. 
"God  looked  for  judgmenti  but  behold  oppression;  for  righteousnessi 
but  behold  a  cry." 

Is  this  to  be  the  last  word?  We  cannot  believe  it  But,  if  so.  what 
a  mockery  it  is  for  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  call  themselves 
Christian  Powers ;  and  what  a  gilded  hypocrisy  is  the  coronation  service 
of  every  Christian  Emperor  or  King? 

It  ie  no  exaggeration  to  eay  that  the  etain  of  an  In- 
delible pereonai  dieoredit  will  reet  upon  every  IMonaroh  and 
upon  every  etateeman  In  Chrletlan  Europe  whOy  from  what- 
ever motive,  oan  be  held  to  have  been  in  any  eenee  pri- 
marily reeponelble  for  the  oontinuation  of  euoh  atrooltlee 
as  are  reported  day  by  day. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER, 

There  are  moments  when  silence  becomes  most  unbearable.  We 
are  watching  the  tragedy  of  the  Balkans.  It  must  be  lying  as  a  crush- 
ing burden  upon  every  Christian  conscience.  But  no  one  seems  to 
speak.  At  least,  it  seems  to  me,  Englishmen  must  not  at  this  moment 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  twonty-five  yoare  ago  the  armiee  of 
Sueela  were  marohing  viotorloue  over  the  Balkane  on  their 
way  to  Conetantinopley  and  that  the  end  of  the  Turkiah 
tyranny  over  Chrletlane  In  Europe  would  have  oome  but  for 

the  intervention  of  England.  The  responsibility  which  we  then 
took  upon  ourselves  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  population  by 
refusing  to  let  Russia  go  to  Constantinople,  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. Do  we  remember  thie  to-day?  Are  we  who  care  for 
these  things  making  the  Government  understand  that  we  are  restless 

and  miserable;  that  WO  want  to  be  aeoured  that  everything 
poesibie  ie  being  done  to  obtain,  for  inetanooy  the  effeotive 
co-operation  of  England  and  Franoe  to  prooure  eome  oom- 
bined  aotion  of  the  Powere  7 


THE   BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

Have  the  Great  Powere  of  Europe  renounoed  their  Chrie- 

tlanity?     If  not,  why  is  nothing  done  by  them  to    protect  their 

-Christian  brethren  in  Macedonia;  nothing  done  to  prevent  Turkish 

troops   from  being  quartered  on  Christian  homes,  and  left  there  to 


MACEDONIA. 

plunder  and  lavish  at  their  will;   nothing  done  to  save  the  whole 
Christian  population  from  being  exterminated  ? 

Morning  after  morning  one's  feelings,  if,  indeed,  we  be  of  those  who^ 
possess  feelings,  are  harrowed  by  the  descriptions  ...  of  villages  Mt 
on  fire,  and  the  inliabitantSf  ae  they  flee  from  the  flames, 
ehot  down  iiice  wolves  or  rats,  housee  of  Innooent  persona 
lootedy  old  men  and  ohildren  butohered,  whree  and  daughters 
diehonouredy  orope  desertedy  fields  left  without  hands  to  reap 
or  eow,  tralne  passing  hither  and  thither  fuii  of  prisonere 
with  ohalns  round  their  neolcey  oonvoye  of  prieonere  murdered 
by  their  esoorty  insurgents  promised  freedom  If  they  will  lay 
down  their  arme,  and  when,  relying  on  this  premiss,  thsy 
quit  ths  mountains  and  surrender  their  arms,  treaoherously 
Slaughtsrsd  by  Bashi-Bozoulcs.  These  are  samples  of  the  outrages 
against  God  and  man  which  are  daily  recorded  in  The  Times.  And 
yet  the  Great  Powers  refuse  to  stir.  Have  diplomatists  no  hearts? 
Are  they  dead  to  the  sense  of  sympathy  and  pity?  Are  all  fssllnge 
Of  Christian  humanity  banished  from  European  politloe  7  .  . . 
The  Christian  Powers  have  now  a  golden  opportunity  of  rescuing  a 
portion  of  the  oountry  from  the  Turkleh  yoke.  They  hare 
only  to  say  with  a  united  voice,  "  This  useless  waste  of  human  blood 
must  cease,  the  just  demands  of  Macedonia,  driven  mad  by  oppression, 
for  a  Christian  Governor  muet  be  granted,'  and  that  united 
voice  will  be  obeyed.  CMIIeatlon  oan  make  no  progreee,  true 
religion  oan  win  no  triumphe  In  theee  euffering  lande,  until 
the  Chrietlan  Powere  of  Europe  renounoe  their  warring 
ambitione  and  their  mutual  dietrusts,  and  show  to  ths  worM 
by  their  aotione  that  Cod  and  not  Mammon  le  the  Master 
Whom  they  eervoa 
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Are  we  being  ruined 
by  Free  Trade? 

Read  what  Mr.  BALFOUR 
says  in  his  4>ami>hlet : — 

** Judged  by  all  available 
tests,  both  the  total  WEALTH 
and  the  diffused  WELL' 
BEING  of  the  country  are 
GREATER  than  they  have 
ever  been.  We  are  not  only 
rich  and  prosperous  in 
ai>'pearanceybut  also  Ibelieve, 
in  reality," 

THIS  18  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER 
H ALF  A  GEMTURY  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

Will  you  not  do  well  to 

STICK    TO    IT? 


PiabOalMd  hj  the  LIlMFal  Publteatlon  DepaPtment  On  connectioo  with  tht  If atioosl  Ubtnl 
yadMiion  and  the  Libenl  Centnd  AstocUtsonX  4a  ParhMDcat  Street,  Westmiaater,  S.W.,  aad 
printed  by  Bowers  Brothen,  89  Blackfriaai  Road,  Loodoa,  S.E. 
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THE  ACT 
THAT  BALFOUR  GAVE. 


And  how  it  gives  control  of 

Denominational  Schools  through  the 

Gonnty  and  Town  Gonncils. 


T  TERE  are  the  SOhOOlS  that  the  people  pay  for. 
Here  are  the  denominational  majority  of  the 

managers  of  the  schools  that  the  people  pay  for. 

Mere  is  the  nominee  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee who  will  be  outvoted  by  the  denominational 
majority  of  the  managers  of  the  schools  that  the 
people  pay  for. 

Here  are  the  oo-optod  representatives  of  out- 
side interests  who  take  a  part  in  choosing  the 
nominee  of  the  Education  Committee,  who  will  be 
outvoted  by  the  denominational  majority  of  the 
managers  of  the  schools  that  the  people  pay  for. 

Here  are  the  Counoiilor  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  who  may  be  nearly  outnumbered 
by  the  co-opted  representatives  of  outside  interests, 
who   take    a   part    in    choosing   the   nominee    of  the 
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MACEDONIA. 


Ml  «FKU.  BV  FOW  BISHOPS. 


{From  the  ''Times  "  of  September  14th,  1903.) 


THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM, 

1AM  one  of  very  many,  of  all  political  opinions,  who  are 
anxiously  hoping,  if  the  phrase  may  be  borne,  that  England  may 
take  prompt  and  serious  action  towards  the  arrest  of  the  sanguinary 
miseries  of  Macedonia.  We  have  not  so  forgotten  the  noblest  Of  OUr 
national  traditional  surely,  as  to  take  it  quietly  while  a  great 
European  province,  of  whatever  empire,  is  the  daily  scene,  now  beyond 
doubt,  of  massacre  and  outrage  ;  newspaper  correspondents  being,  with 
ominous  firmness,  ordered  off  the  scene. 

The  matter  is  infinitely  above  party  politics.  Men  of  all  parties 
remember  the  responeibility  of  England  for  that  action  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  which  left  Maoodonia  tO  the  Sultan,  with  the 
meaning,  of  course,  that  his  rule  there  should  be  "  reformed." 

If  I  understand  at  all  aright,  England  has  an  opportunity  now  as 
well  as  a  responsibility.  Her  initiative  in  protest  and  appeal  may  be 
even  welcomed  by  Powers  willing  to  support  the  cause  of  humanity  but 
less  free  to  initiate.  Will  not  the  worid  oxpoot  England  to 
her  opportunity,  and  "to  hereelf  be  true  7" 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 


The  published  accounts  of  Macedonian  horrors  and  miseries  are  so 
shocking  that  men  are  asking  on  every  side,  "  Now  long  will  OUr 
Covemment  remain  eilent  and  do  nothing  but.  look  on  In 
apparent  aequleeoenoe?" 

So  long  ago  as  March  a  3th  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  questioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  atrocities  which  had  then  been  committed, 
and  an  earnest  appeal  was  addressed  to  him  to  bring  to  bear  all  the 


MACEDONIA. 

influence  of  our  Government  to  stop  the  continuance  of  such  horrors  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  throughout  the  intervening  months,  matters  have  been 
allowed  to  go  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  we  have  before  us  the 

accounts  of  the  last  few  days,  80  awf  ul  that  1M  hesitate  to  bellew 
them. 

On  that  occasion  Lord  Sponeer  said,  very  forctbly,  *<I  think  it 

right  to  impress  upon  the  Government  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  a  deep  and  strong  feeling  on  this  subject.     They  qfmpathiee 

very  deeply  with  the  euffering  popuiatlone  under  the  rule  of 
Turlcey ;  "  and  Lord  LanedOVime  in  his  reply  professed  a  strong  and 
obviously  sincere  desire  to  see  effective  reforms  carried  out  "We 
shall  closely  watch,''  he  said,  *'the  operation  of  the  Austro-Russian 
scheme  of  reforms.  We  have  already  given  instructions  that  our 
Consuls,  who  have  throughout  these  events  kept  us  fully  supplied  with 
information,  are  from  time  to  time  to  report  on  the  progress  of  these 
measures ;  and  I  can  assure  the  right  rev.  prelate  that,  so  far  as  our 

opportunities  permit,  we  ehali  epare  no  peine  to  eeoura  the 
exeoution  of  theee  reforme.  .  . 

Thus  he  seemed  to  promise  effective  action.  What  has  come  of  it  ? 
After  six  months  of  weary  waiting,  and  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  horrors 
recently  reported,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  the  nobio  marqule 

hae  to  eay  ae  to  the  effeotive  f uifiiment  of  thie  piedge. 

The  people  of  England  have,  indeed,  been  far  too  patient  in  this 
matter.  The  younger  generation  of  Englishmen  have  not  realised  hOMT 
great  ie  England'e  reeponsibiiity  in  regard  to  it 

But  for  the  aotion  of  our  own  repreeentativee  Maoedonia 
weuid  have  been  free  from  the  mieerlee  of  Turideh  mieniia 
during  the  iaet  quarter  of  a  oenturyi  and  there  wouid  hava 
been  none  of  theee  indeeoribabie  agoniee  to-day.  What  a 
reeponetbiity  wae  inourred  with  a  iight  heart  and  In  a  (wnhial 
temper  when  thie  provinoe  wae  handed  baoic  to  the  tender 
meroiee  of  the  Turic  I 

Do  the  members  of  our  Cabinet  sufficiently  recognise  how  this 
humiliating  memory,  as  it  becomes  fully  realised,  is  stirring  men  and 
women  throughout  the  land  to  remorse  and  anger,  and  how  in  oon* 
sequence  they,  as  our  representatives  to-day,  will  never  be  forgiven  if,  ^ 
after  present  events,  they  make  no  strong  effort  to  secure  such  reparation 
as  is  still  possible  by  ineieting  on  autonomoue  government,  ade- 
quately guaranteed,  for  thie  dietreeeful  people  t 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  brace  themselves  to  the  task  and  succeed 
in  giving  effect  to  the  national  feeling,  their  action,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  will  be  very  thankfully  acknowledged. 


i 


MACEDONIA. 

They  have  the  unlMrtal  sentiment  ef  the  people  at  their 

Let  us  hope  they  will  act  so  as  to  satisfy  it,  and  see  that  never 
again  shall  such  things  as  are  now  doing  be  done  in  Christian  Europe. 
" God  looked  for  judgment}  but  behold  oppression;  for  righteousnessi 
but  behold  a  cry." 

Is  this  to  be  the  last  word  ?  We  cannot  believe  it  But,  if  so,  what 
a  mockery  it  is  for  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  call  themselves 
Christian  Powers ;  and  what  a  gilded  hypocrisy  is  the  coronation  service 
of  every  Christian  Emperor  or  King? 

It  ie  no  exaggeration  to  eay  that  the  etain  of  an  in- 
delible pereonal  dieoredit  will  reet  upon  every  Monaroh  and 
upon  every  etateeman  In  Ghrietian  Europe  whOy  from  what- 
ever motive,  oan  be  held  to  have  been  in  any  eenee  pri- 
marliy  roeponelble  for  the  oontinuatlon  of  euoh  atrooitlee 
as  are  reported  day  by  day. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER, 

There  are  moments  when  silence  becomes  most  unbearable.  We 
are  watching  the  tragedy  of  the  Balkans.  It  must  be  lying  as  a  crush- 
ing burden  upon  every  Christian  conscience.  But  no  one  seems  to 
speak.     At  least,  it  seems  to  me,  Englishmen  must  not  at  this  moment 

be  allowed  to  forget  that  twonty-five  yoare  ag^o  the  armlee  of 
Sueeia  were  marohing  viotorioue  over  the  Balkane  on  their 
way  to  Conetantinopiei  and  that  the  end  of  the  Turlcieh 
tyranny  over  Chrietiane  In  Europe  would  have  oome  but  for 

the  intervention  of  Englandi  The  responsibility  which  we  then 
took  upon  ourselves  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  population  by 
refusing  to  let  Russia  go  to  Constantinople,  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. Do  we  remember  thie  to-day?  Are  we  who  care  for 
these  things  making  the  Government  understand  that  we  are  restless 

and  miserable;  that  WO  want  to  be  aeeurad  that  everything^ 
poseible  ie  being  done  to  obtain,  for  inetanooy  the  effeotive 
€io-operation  of  England  and  Franoe  to  proouro  eome  oom- 
Jblned  aotion  of  the  Powere  7 


THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

Have  the  Great  Powere  of  Europe  renounoed  their  Chrie- 

tianity?  If  not,  why  is  nothing  done  by  them  to  protect  their 
•Ohristian  brethren  in  Macedonia;  nothing  done  to  prevent  Turkish 
troops   from  being  quartered  on  Christian  homes,  and  left  there  to 


The  Momlllg  Post  says  (September  19th) : — 

«^The  word  resignation  Is  a  term  with  two 
meanings.  Mr.  Balfour  parts  with  Mr.  Ritchie  and  with  Lord 
George  Hamilton  because  he  and  they  hold  opposite  and  irre- 
concikble  opinions.  They  may  all  remain  good  friends  in  the 
perspnal  sense,  but  politically  they  have  separated  and  are  in 
opposite  camps.  But  from  Kr.  Chamberlain  Mr. 
Balfonr  parts  without  any  snoh  poUtloal  breach. 
They  are  agreed.  Their  Ideas  of  what  ooght  to 
be  done  are  one  and  the  same-  Even  as  to  how  to 
bring  about  the  policy  they  both  think  advantageous  for  the 
Empire  they  are  at  one.  They  both  think  that  at  present  the  • 
country  is  not  ready  for  the  whole  programme.  They  are  to  * 
oo-operate  In  preparing  the  country  fiir  It^  Kr. ' 
Balfour  by  retaining  office  and  trjrlng  to  carry  out 
a  part  of  It^  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  leaving 
office  and  trying  to  convert  the  country  to  the 
whole  of  It^  or  to  that  half  of  which  he  xnlght  say 
with  the  ancient  poet  that  It  Is  greater  than  the 
whole.^' 

The  St.  James's  Oaaette  says  (September  18th): — 
'^  Mr.  Balfour  .  .  .  openly  proclaims  himself  a  believer  In 
BIr.  Chamberlain's  policy^  and  confesses  that  the  scheme 
of  retaliation  which  he  proposes  to  recommend  to  the  country  is 
but  an  Instalment.  ...  It  will  be  perftetly  ap- 
parent to  the  elector  .  .  .  that  the  return  of  Kr. 
Balfour  to  power  Involves  the  return^  scx>ner  or 
later^  of  Mr.  Crhamberlain  and  the  triumph  off 
Mr.  Ohamberlaln^s  policy.'^ 

In  fact 

Every  vote  given  to  Mr  Balfour  is  also 
.  a  vote  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

and 
Every  vote  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  a  vote  for  Dear  Food  and 
Dear  Goods. 
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'*My  programmes  have  a  happy  knack  of  being 
carried  out." 

Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN  on  Ma  oitm  record. 
Lambeth,  July  6th.  1805. 


"WHAT  HAS  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN 
DONE  FOR  ENGLAND  P 


M 


THAT  is  a  question  which  a  correspondent  recently  wrote  to  Mi. 
Chamberlain.      It  had  already   been  anwered   in   the   August 
number  of  T/ie    IVorld's  Work,  from  which  (with  some  slight 
alterations)  the  following  is  taken. 


r>  Chamberlain  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  statesman  who 
gets  Ills  own  way.  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  thousands 
of  Unionists  are  to-day  in  favour  of  Protection,  because  they  think  with 
Mr;  Chamberlain  **up"  the  old  horse  is  likely  this  time  to  prove  a 
winner.  These  are  days  of  "  inquiry  "  however,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
investigate  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  to  see  what  his  record  is — whether 
be  is  as  good  at  oarrying  out  programmes  as  by 
common  oonsent  he  Is  at  inventing  them 

UP  TO   I880, 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  up  to  1880  may  be  passed  over  lightly 
•since  until  that  year  he  had  not  held  office.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Education  struggle  in  (870,  at  that  time  a  strong  advooate 

ef  a    oomplete  system  of  popular  eduoation  on 

seonlar  lines*      He  was  in  1902  a  member  of  a  Ministry  which 

gave  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools.     It  may  be 

parochial  to  get  "  excited  *'  over  this,  but  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that 
Kt.  Chamberlain  has  abandoned  the  educational 
ideal  with  whioh  he  started  oat.     For  the  rest,  up  to 

1880,  he  was  prominent  in  urging  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  some 


sucTj  liceniint^  system  as  that  .issociatoJ  wttntri^\5m^>^*9^^^^^H| 
He  can  pomi  to  tiotiiixig  aotually  aoUeved  In  t*i  rS^^^^^ 

,  laao-isss. 

In  1880  he  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladsicme^s 
the  Board  of  Trade.     His  departmental  record  from 

'  tributes  nothing  to  the  *' legend"  which  in   1903  dec 
great  constructive  statesman.     Who  thinks  the  better  <-•! 
Bankruptcy  Act,  which  is  on  the  Statute  Book»  or  the  worse  <  r 
the  Shipping  Bill,  which  is  not  there?     Asa  member  of  th^.    ...  . 
ment   he   was   their    spokesman    on    at    least    twO    notable 
OOOaslonS— (1)  when,  with  great  skill  and  fen-nur^  he  dsfendad 
tlia  peace  made  with  the  Boers  after  Mc^nba,  ^nii 
(1)  when,  in  resisting  a  Fair  Trade  motion,  he  scouted  title  idea 
of  a  tax  on  the  people^S  food*      It  i^  unncce^^ry  tn  i-omr 

.  out  that  these  are  cases  to  which  the  doctrine  of  **  what  I  have 

said  X  have  said/'  does  2fOT  apply. 

1872  AND    I885> 

When  the  Liberal  (kjvernment  was  defeated  in  i88s»  ^^'  C^-  —  ^- 
)am  used   the   opjx)rtunity  which   freedom   from   office  gavi. 
preaching  what  wxs  known  as  the  TTnanthorised  Frogrammo* 

This  was  the  second  considerable   eflTort   in    Programme  making,  his 
first  having  been  made  as  far  back  as  rS72.     This  earlier  efT>rt  ^as 

summarised  into   '*  Free   CHiurohf  Free    Bchoolsy   Frea 

I  Xtand|**  to  which  was  added  Adult  Suffrage  «ind  BdlMl 
Sleotoral  Bistrlots*  Free  School  is  the  only  item  thAi 
has  been  carried  out,  and  it  appeared  again  in  tlbie  TTnanthorised 

Frogramme  of  1865f  which  (as  set  out  in  the  li(»'vV  til.-  ^j^y.^/ 

Pr^prammc^  published  m  that  year  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  , 

bears  a  strong  fkmily  likeness  to  the  ZVtfWim^U# 
Frogrammef  of  which  Mr,  Chamberlain  can  now  find  tM)  word 
strong  enough  in  rondemnation.  It  is  true  that  the  18S5  pfogm; 
does  not  include  Home  Rale*  and  in  resisting  Home  Ru' 
Chamberlain  has  played  a  very  considerable  part.  But  as  ht:  Xul^ 
boasted  that  he  was  '^a  Home-Rnler  before  Blr*  Olad* 
stonef*'  his  Irish  record  can  contrlbnte  nothing  to  him 
claim  to  oonstractive  statesmanship, 

I886-I892> 

The  Tory  Party  from   18S6  to  1891  piassed  .*  u^njii  :%maU 

measmres   dealing  with  social  reform,  but  Mr.  Ch.i  •  ci.n 

stantly  assures  us  that  historically  the  Tories  are  the  t^art 
Reform,  and  the  only  Act  the  credit  for  which  can  defirti 
corded  to  ^^  herlain,  i^  that  wh  t^r^.*^^  T^ii.  a 

m  tSpi,     .A  *ie  was  not  a  rnLi  v 

fairly  Ix-  err  ^  m^^iisure  -at  x%  the  ScUtary  dlwid^ttd. 

out  of  th  X    ugrammes  of  1S72  and  18B5. 


THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME.   1894-PROMISE. 

I  I 

From  1892  to  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  in  October  1894  he  launched  at  Birmingham 
the  famous  Social  Programme.  His  main  thesis  was  that 
Home  Rule  could  not  be  averted  unless  the  working  classes  were 
offered  an  *^  alternative  policy  of  social  reform.'*  That 
he  proceeded  to  do.  Here  it  is  as  summarised  in  an  official  Liberal 
Unionist  publication:— 

(i)  Improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  working  classes.  Purchase  of 
their  houses  by  artisans  on  favourable  terms,  givmg  them  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  Irish  tenants  enjoy. 

(2)  Power  given  to  the  Government  to  deal  with  alien  immigration. 

(3)  Old-age  Pensions. 

(4)  Shorter  hours  in  shops. 

(5)  Compensation  to  workers  for  every  injury  they  suffer,  whether  caused 
by  negligence  or  not. 

(6)  An  experimental  eight  hours'  day  in  the  mining  industry. 

(7)  Temperance  reform. 

(8)  Creation  of  a  judicial  tribunal  in  all  industrial  centres  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

PERFORMANCE. 

In  the  eight  years  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  office  since  in 

1895  he  won  on  this  programme,  notllillg  at  all  has  1>eeo 
done  towards  carrying  out  four  of  the  elglit  items — (2)  Alien 
Immigration ;  (3)  Old-age  Pensions;  (4)  Shorter 
hours  in  shops;  (6)  BUners'  eight  honrs-  As  to  three 
next  to  nothing  has  been  done— (i)  Little  progress  has  been  made  as 
to  housing;  (7)  The  only  contribution  towards  1  emperanoe 
reform  (in  1894  the  "most  urgent''  of  all  social  reforms),  is  the 
Ziioensing  Aot  of  1902;   (8)  The  GonoiUation  Aot  of 

1896  is  a  purely  permissive  measure  which  the  Government  do  not 
even  use  (e.g,y  in  the  Penrhyn  dispute).  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1897  is  really  the  only  part  of  the  1884 
programme  oarried  ont«  And  even  here  the  programme  is 
very  far  short  of  the  promise.  The  Act  of  1897  gave 
compensation  for  some  accidents  to  some  workers.  Yet  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  opposing  Mr.  Asqnlth's  BUI  in  February  1893, 
said: 

''  I  beg  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  a  partial  way,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  once  and  for 
all  to  setttle  the  right  of  every  workman  to  compensation." 

A  year  later  he  said  : 

"  We  believe  that  every  man  who  in  the  course  of  his  employment  meets 
with  an  accident  is  unfortunate,  is  deserving  of  consideration,  and  ought  to 
be  compensated,  and  we  want  to  secure  that— for  every  man  for  ev»-rv 

ACCIDENT." 

The  Compensation  Act,  weighed  in  the  scales  Mr.  Chamberlain 
used  for  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill,  is  only  a  very  partial  measure,  whilst  as  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  further  promise  of  compensation  '*  without  the  risk 

3 


of  litigation,"  a  study  of  the  law  reports  show  that  it  has  been  tli0 

most  litigated  measure  of  .modem  times. 
THE  LATEST  PROGRAMME, 

Now  we  have  yet  another  programme.  After  he  has  been 
Colonial  Secretary  for  eight  years  Mr.  Chamberlain  comes  forward  to 

say  that  the  oontiniianoe  of  the  Empire  depends  upon 
our  taxing  the  food  of  the  forty  millions  in  the 
Mother  Country.  If  this  be  so  oould  more  damning 
proof  of  Mr   Chamberlain's  failure  be  imagined? 

At  home,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  the  causes  he  has  espoused  the  only 
things  he  can  show  on  the  Statute  Book  are  the  Free  Education  Act, 
and  the   half-and-half  Compensation  Act.     And  now,  on  his  OWn 

showing,  our  Imperial  position  is  so  inseoure  that 
the  Umpire  oan  only  be  saved  by  what  Xiord 
Gosohen  oalls  ''A  OAMBI.B  WITH  THS 
PBOFIiB'S  FOOD/' 

IF  MR  CHAMBERLAIN  HAP  BEEN 

SUCCESSFUL, 

Had  his  Programmes  and  polioies  been  sue- 
oessfol^  laand  would  be  free,  and  the  Churoh  disestab* 
lished;  Capital  would  be  paying  its  ^'  ransom '*  to  liabour ; 

our  system  of  education  would  be  in  the  fullest  sense  popular 
and  undenominational  as  well  as  free;  the  House  of 
Ijords  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  present  power  of 

veto;    old   men   or   women    over  sixty- five  would  enjoy  an 

old-age  pension;  the  miner  and  the  shop  assistant 
would  have  a  shorter   working  day:   our  difllsrenoes 

with  the  Boers  would  have  been  settieci  without  a  war 

which  instead  of  lasting  a  few  weeks  and  costing  ten  millions  went  on 
for  two  and  two-thirds  years  and  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Whatever  reason  there  may  or  may 
not  be  for  backing  Mr,  Chamberlain 
in  his  new  Protectionist  departure, 
let  no  one  foolishly  think  he  is 
following  a  statesman  whose  pro- 
grammes have  a  '^ happy  knack"  of 
being  carried  out.  All  the  evidence 
is  absolutely  the  other  way. 
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RETALIATION 

MEANS  FOOD  TAXATION. 

BY 

SYDNEY   BUXTON,  M.P. 


IT  is  universally  admitted  that  Preferential  DutleS  on 
Colonial  produce  must  involve  a  TaX  Oil  Food,  Oil 
RftW  M&teriSllSy  or  both,  because  the  Colonies  send  us 
practically  nothing  else  but  foodstuffs  or  raw  material. 

But  a  policy  of  Retali&tiOIl  (which,  as  likely  to  be  more 
papular,   is  for   the   moment   to   take  the  place   of  Preference), 

will  equally  involve  a  Tax  on  Food  or  on  Raw 
Materials. 

The  avowed  object  of  Retaliation  is  "  to  employ  the  tariff*  as 
a  weapon  to  secure  greater  reciprocity  with  foreign  Protectionist 
nations.*^  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  taxing  the  produce  and 
floods  sent  to  us  by  the  specially  protective  countries;  so  as  to 
induce  or  to  force  them  to  lower  the  pix)tective  duties  they  levy 
on  the  goods  we  send  to  them. 

But  a  policy  of  Retaliation  is  useless  unless  we  can  effectively 
retaliate.  And  Retaliation  can  only  be  eff*ective  (in  forcing  the 
protective  country  to  lower  its  duties)  if  we  are  prepared  to  tax 
or  to  prohibit  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the 
country  in  question. 

How  will  this  work  out  in  practice?  The  feasibility  of  the 
policy  of  Retaliation  must  be  judged  by  the  test  of  figures. 

Now  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Return,  Cd.  1761) 
Russia  charges,  on  the  average,  an  import  duty  of  no  less  than 
131  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
import.  The  United  States  of  America  charges  73  per  cent. ; 
and  her  severely  Protective  Tariff*  is  the  one  that  injures  our 
own  trade  the  most.  Austria  and  France  charge  35  per  cent., 
Italy  27,  and  Germany  25  i)er  cent, 


xiie  two  most  rrotective  countries,  ami  iniicii  xiie  two  iiiu«s 
ProU'ctive  countries,  are  thus  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Retaliation  as  a  jjoluy  niust^  thoefore^  dearly  be  first  anyi  fore^ 
most  applied  to  them. 

How  then  will  Retaliation  work  out  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  or  Russia  ?     Here  are  the  figures  : — 

Imports  from  Russia^  1902. 

Foodstuffs  £13,500,000 

Raw  materials    10,000,000 

Mamvfactures  (chiefly  paper)    290,000 

Semi-manufactures 110,000 

All  other  Articles  1,770,000 

£25,670,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States^  1902. 

Foodstuffs £62,500,000 

Raw  materials  (ch  iefly  cotton ) 45,500,000 

Mamifactures 9,300,000 

Semi-manufactures  (chiefly  leather) 3,900,000 

All  other  Articles  (chiefly  toUcco) 5,800,000 

£127,000,000 
.  ^    (Figures  from  Custom  House  Return,  Cd.  1617.) 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  in  either  case,  in  order  to  liring 
adequate  pressure   to   bear,  and    tO    UlSlke    tho    PoUcy    Of 

Retaliation  successful,  we  must  tax  Foodstuffs  of 

Raw  Material.  But  the  taxation  of  Raw  Material  is  ruled 
out  both  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  well  as  by 
common  sense. 

So  a  policy  of  Retaliation  (just  like  a  iK)licy  of  Prefeivnci*) 

will  necessarily  involve  the  Taxation  of  Food. 
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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 

TAXES  ON  FOOD. 


In  his  speech  at  Glasgov^  (October  6th,  1903) 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  referring  to  his  pro- 
posed taxes  on  food  said  :— 

"I  believe    .   .   .  they  would  be 
paid  by  the  forelgrner." 

These  taxes  are  the  taxes  on  foreign 
CORN,  MEAT,  EQQS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE, 
and  FRUIT. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  however,  does  NOT 
propose  to  tax  MAIZE  or  BACON. 

WHY? 

Here  is  the  answer  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

own  words:— 

"  I  propose  to  put  no  tax  whatever  on  maize, 
partly  because  maize  is  a  food  of  some  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  partly  also  because 
it  is  a  raw  material  for  the  farmers,  who  feed 
their  pigs  on  it  ...  . 

"  I  propose  to  exclude  bacon  because  once 
more  Ixioon  is  a  popular  food  with  some  of 
the  poorest  of  the  population." 

[p.  TO. 


But  If  the  POOR  would  pay  a  tax 
on  MAIZE  and  BACON,  how  Is  It  that 
the  FOREIGNER  would  pay  the  tax 
on  MEAT  and   BREAD? 

Don't  be  deceived.  ALL  the  taxes 
on  food  would  be  paid  by  the  Con- 
sumer. 

And  don't  forget  that  a  tax  on  foreign 
Corn,  Meat,  Eggs,  Butter,  Cheese,  and 
Fruit  would  raise  the  price  of  all  these  com- 
modities, whether  they  come  from  foreign 
countries,  from  our  Colonies,  or  were 
produced  in  this  country. 

When  you  are  told  that  the 
foreigner  pays  the  tax,  asic  how 
bread  difFers  from  bacon,  or  meat 
from  maize. 

Your  only  safe  course  is  to 
refuse  your  consent  to 

AMY  OF 

MR,    CHAMBERLAIM^S 
FOOD    TAXES, 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION. 

What  is  Our  Government  Doing  ? 


WHAT    THE    PRESS    SAYS. 

THE  TIMES,  Sept.  12,  1903. 

"  AU  the  Powers  have  already  pledged  themselves  to  support 
jRussia  and  Austria  in  securing  the  execution  of  the  original  pro- 
.-gramme  put  forward  by  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  The  failure  of  that  programme  can  no  longer  be 
cqpoealed.  Why  should  not  France  and  England — and  we  should 
like  to  see  Italy  associated  with  them  in  this  matter — spontaneously 
•offer  to  extend  the  same,  and  even  more  vigorous,  support  to  any 
reasonable  extension  of  the  Austro-Russian  programme  which  might 
■appear  to  afford  a  better  prospect  of  curing  the  evils  from  which  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  are  now  suffering  in  a  more 
^han  ever  aggravated  form  ? " 

THE  TIMES,  Sept.  14,  1903. 

"  Fortunately,  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  he  assented  to  the  Austro- 

Russian  scheme,  took  care  to  reserve  to  His  Majesty's  Government 

•the  right  of  recommending  to  the  Powers  any  modifications   which 

might  suggest  themselves  after  it  had  been  examined  and  discussed. 

With  a  sagacious  prescience  derived  from  long  experience  of  Turkish 

promises  of  amendment,  he   went  further  still,  and  declared  that, 

should  the  scheme  disappoint  the  expectations  of   its   framers,   and 

prove  inadequate  as  a  remedy,  its  provisional  acceptance  should  not 

4>revent  us  from  putting  forward  or  supporting  alternative  proposals 

^ith  the  same  object.     The  scheme  has  been  examined  by  the  most 

searching  of  all   examinations — by  the  test  of  realities,  and  it  has 

:failed  to  pass  the  ordeal.      Whatever  may  be  its  merits  in  principle^ 

:it  must  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  framers,  and  it  certainly 

has  proved  inadequate  as  a  remedy.     The  situation  foreseen  by  Lord 

Lansdowne  in  February  has  come  to  pass  in  September.     It  is  now 

time  for  him  to  put  forward  or  to  support  supplementary  or  alternative 

I  proposals,  and,  above  all,  to  urge  that  they  should  be  pressed  upon 

'Turkey  as  well  as  upon  Bulgaria,  in  a  manner  which  will  ensure  that 

^hey  shall  be  accepted  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.*' 

THE  TIMES,  Sept.  19,  1903. 

"The  necessity  for  immediate  action,  if  we  are  not  to  see  tho 
"Macedonian  vilayets  permanently  crippled,  is  equally  recognised.    The 


only  remaining  question  is  one  of  ways  and  means.  A  conference^ 
necessarily  tak^  time,  and  we  are  not  sure  thtit  negotiations  betweeib 
the  European  Governments  by  the  usual  diplomatic  means  might  not^ 
if  really  pursued  in  a  whole-hearted  and  businesslike  way,  and  not  ia 
the  lethargic  method  which  seems  recently  to  have  been  more  i& 
fashion  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  produce  results  more  speedy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  less  sure  and  hopeful  of  fulfilment.  No  one,. 
certainly,  who  considers  impartially  the  pass  to  which  matters  hav» 
come  in  Macedonia  will  be  likely  to  deny  the  need  for  grappling  at 
once  and  strenuously  with  the  problem." 

THE  SPECTATOR,  Sept.  5,  1903. 

"  The  principle  of  interference  between  the  Saltan  and  his  subjects- 
having  once  been  admitted,  it  is  not  obvious  why  Russia  and  Austria 
should  stop  short  of  demanding  the  one  condition  which  can  matke 
their  reforms  of  any  value.  That  condition  is  the  appointment  of 
a  Christian  Governor,  who  has  never  been  a  Turkish  official,  responsi* 
ble  to  the  Powers,  irremovable  except  with  their  consent,  supported 
by  a  gendarmerie  under  the  command  of  European  officers,  managing 
the  local  finance,  and  controlling  the  military  and  civil  officials.  That 
is  what  Britain  ought  to  insist  upon  at  Constantinople  if  she  were  ii> 
a  position  to  insist  upon  anything.  This  is  what,  at  all  events,  she 
may,  and  ought  to,  press  upon  the  other  Great  Powers,  especially  upon 
Russia  and  Austria.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  these  two 
Powers  to  refuse  to  join  in  a  demand  so  closely  resembling  those  whicb 
they  themselves  formulated  in  the  spring,  and  the  more  so  that  their 
own  demands  have  altogether  failed  of  their  purpose.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Christian  Governor  and  the  employment  of  a  gendarmerie- 
under  the  command  of  European  officers  would  leave  every  territorial 
and  other  question  just  as  they  are.  No  one  power  would  be  benefited 
by  such  a  measure  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  future  of  Mace- 
donia would  be  left  as  uncertain  as  it  is  now.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  its  present  would  be  made  tolerable.  It  is  the  plaia 
duty,  as  we  read  it,  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  to  support 
this  demand  with  all  the  insistence  they  can  command." 

THE  PILOT,  Sept  12,  1903. 

"The  news  from  Macedonia,  even  allowing  for  exaggerations, 
transcends  in  horror  any  passage  of  history  since  the  great  Asiatic 
invasions  of  Europe.     .     .     .     The  most  shocking  feature  of  the  whole 

situation  is  that  the  massacres  are  absolutely  preventable 

The  truth  is,  we  are  afraid,  not  merely  that  the  Central  Europeaa 
Powers  shrink  from  a  great  war,  which  is  an  excusable  fear,  but  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Balkan  States,  are  glad  to  get  the 
Bulgarian  Macedonians  out  of  the  way.     .    .     •     One  dav  there  mav 


bo  massacres  of  Earopeans  at  Constantinople  or  Salonica,  and  thdo* 
the  Powers  must  act  in  spite  of  themselves.  Then  their  reciprocal 
difficulties  will  be  multiplied,  and  the  blood  of  the  Macedonian^ 
Bulgars  may  be  avenged." 

THE  SPEAKER,  Sept.  12,  1903. 

"The  real  risk  at  present  lies  in  procrastination.  Bulgaria 
certainly  does  not  desire  war,  but  she  cannot  remain  for  ever  idle- 
while  her  brethren  are  exterminated;  and  Turkey,  secure  in  th» 
immunity  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  is  not  improbably  preparing  ta 
push  her  repressive  operations  across  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  These 
risks  would  vanish  on  the  first  announcement  that  Europe  had  decided 
to  send  a  fleet  to  Salonica,  and  to  place  the  administration  o£ 
Macedonia  under  a  European  Governor." 

THE  GUARDIAN,  Sept.  9,  1903. 

*'  Solittidinfm  /aciuntf  pacem  appellant.  Is  this  to  be  civilised- 
Europe's  last  word  ?  Has  her  anxiety  for  peace  no  other  way  of  declar- 
ing itself  than  by  condemning  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Macedonia- 
to  the  peace  of  the  grave  1  We  think  not.  Europe  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  restore  peace  by  less  tragic  means.  It  requires  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  a 
momentary  oblivion  of  their  conflicting  ambitions,  to  secure  permanent 
tranquillity  for  those  distracted  regions.  The  Great  Powers  are 
willing  enough  to  meet  and  act  in  concert  after  a  war,  why  not  before  ?  ^ 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Sept.  14,  1903. 

■ 

'*  Threatened  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  may  lead  no  man 
knows  whither,  Russia  and  Austria  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a 
strong  definite  step  for  the  delivery  of  the  oppressed  people.  They 
need  only  the  word  of  encouragement  or  command  from  this  country,, 
which,  with  the  approval  of  France  and  the  almost  assured  approval 
of  Italy,  would  make  their  course  clear  and  enable  them  to  effect  the- 
one  remedy,  not  merely  for  the  present  hideous  condition  of  things, 
but  for  the  whole  problem  of  the  Near  East.  It  is  only  by  delivering 
Macedonia  from  the  Turk  and  placing  it  nnder  a  just  administration, 
responsible  to  Christian  Europe  that  the  reign  of  terror  can  be  ended, 
war  averted,  and  permanent  peace  effected.  Whether  that  remedy  is 
applied  depends  upon  the  action  of  Great  Britain.  We  implore  the 
Government  not  to  continue  to  shirk  their  duty  in  this  supreme 
matter.  Every  consideration  that  can  appeal  to  men  responsible  for 
the  destinies  of  a  great  people  urges  them  to  act  strongly  and 
instantly.  Whether  we  consider  the  claims  of  duty,  of  responsibility, 
of  humanity,  or  of  national  prestige,  the  call  is  equally  urgent.     If. 


tliose  claims  are  ignored,  if  the  Gpverfiment  turn  a  deaf  ear  alike  tc 
tlie  appeal  of  duty  and  the  agonised  cry  of  a  tortured  people,  they  will 
Jiave  struck  tl)eir  last  and  most  deadly  blow  at  the  honour  and 
iiumanity  of  this  country.'' 

THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE,  Sept  14,  1903. 

"We  feel  sure  that  fiscal  policy  will  occupy  more  time  this  after- 
noon than  Army  Reform,  but  we  hope  that  the  agenda  will  have  as 
its  first  item  the  question  of  the  Near  East.  This  is  a  question  which 
will  not  wait,  because  at  this  moment  the  Turks  are  putting  down  the 
rebellion  in  Macedonia  with  the  savagery  and  lust  which  always  mark 
Turkish  warfare  on  Turkish  subjects.  There  is  only  too  much  evidence 
of  Turkish  misconduct,  and  what  the  country  wants  is  the  certain 
knowledge  that  Great  Britain  is  not  a  mere  passive  spectator  at  the 
horrible  spectacle.  We  welcome  the  four  Episcopal  letters  in  today's 
Times,  As  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  says,  '  we  want  to  be  assured 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  obtain,  for  instance,  the 
effective  co-operation  of  England  and  France  to  procure  some  combined 
Action  of  the  Powers.'  What  Great  Britain  can  do  is  so  clear  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  consider  Macedonia  this  afternoon  without 
effectively  trespassing  upon  the  time  allocated  to  the  result  of  the 
-*  Inquiry.'  ** 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE,  Sept.  16,  1903. 

"  In  plain  English,  if  the  Powers  do  not  immediately  intervene, 
Bulgaria  will  declare  war.  From  every  point  of  view  she  will  be 
perfectly  justified.  It  may  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Bulgarian 
State  and  the  ruin  of  the  people.  Even  then  she  has  counted  the  cost, 
and  will  fall  in  the  noblest  of  all  possible  causes.  For  the  moment 
she  appears  to  have  inspired  some  sense  of  shame  even  in  Russian  and 
Austrian  diplomatists.  They  have  now  turned  their  '  very  serious 
representations '  to  the  Porte,  and  even  to  Yildiz.  They  have  pro- 
tested to  the  Sultan  against  the  '  horrible  excesses '  in  Monastir  and 
Adrianople.  Such  protests  aro  useless.  The  only  language  the  Sultan 
understands  is  the  appearance  of  battleships.  To  that  kind  of  protest 
he  has  never  yet  failed  to  listen.  And  we,  too,  have  a  fleet — we  who 
hy  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  are  more  responsible  than  either  Russia  or 
Austria  for  the  present  abominations.  It  is  late,  but  if  our  fleet 
moved  there  might  yet  be  time.  Or  is  our  Prime  Minister  still  weigh- 
ing *  the  balance  of  criminality  '  9 " 
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OUR  DUTY  TO  MACEDONIA. 


The  massacres  and  outrages  which  are  now  devastating  Macedonia 

oould  nerer  have  taken  plaoe  but  for  the  action  of  Oreat 
Britain  twenty-five  years  ago. 

If  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  to  which  Turkey  and  Russia 
agreed  in  1877,  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  the  bulk  of  Macedonia 
would  have  been  created  into  an  autonomous  State,  enjoying  the  same 
freedom  which  was  given  to  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia.     It  was 

Qreat  Britain  who  stood  up  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey;  and 

through  her  conduct  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  Macedonia 

was  handed  back  to  the  Turk. 

The  six  great  Powers,  led  by  this  country,  undertook  the  respon- 
sibility of  re-instating  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe.  By  Clause  LXII. 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  it  was  clearly  set  forth  that  Christians  were  not 
to  suffer  from  disabilities  on  religious  grounds.  It  is  notorious  that 
this  clause  has  been  repeatedly  broken  ;  and  that  the  present  mode  of 
suppressing  the  ftisurrection  is  nothing  less  than  a  crusade  against  the 
Christians  of  the  Bulgarian  Church. 

The  duty  of  calling  Turkey  to  account  for  her  breach  of  the 
Treaty  and  for  her  brutal  contempt  of  civilised  methods  belongs 
jointly  to  the  six  Powers.  But  it  belongs  especially  to  Great  Britain, 
who    championed  the  cause  of  Turkey  twenty-five  years  ago.     The 

oppressed  Christians  of  Macedonia,  who  are  being  rapidly 
exterminated,  have  every  right  to  demand  of  Great  Britain 
that  she  should  take  the  first  plac-e  in  demanding  their 
fireedom,  as  formerly  she  took  the  first  place  in  restoring 
them  to  misrule. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  England  to  call  instantly  and  insistently 
upon    the   Powers  to   unite    in   stopping  the  reign   of  plunder, 

massacre,  and  outrage  which  is  desolating  the  land  of 
Macedonia. 

A  WORD  AS  TO  THE  **  BALANCE  OF 
CRIMINALITY/* 

BIr.  Balfour  has  announced  that  as  between  the  Turks  who  are 
engaged  in  exterminating  the  Christians  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
insurgents  who  are  protesting  against  Turkish  misrule,  the  ''  balance 
of  criminality  "  lies  with  the  insurgents. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  the  insurgents  have  done  things  repugnant  t 


European  sentiment.     What  else  oould  we  expect  I   For  centuries  tba 
European  Powers,  which  have  been  busy  in  maintaining  the  aicUtis  quo 
.in  Turkey,  have  excluded  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects  from  the 
pale  of  European  civilisation, 

Mr.  Balfour  says  that  the  insurgents  have  coniniitted  outrages  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europe.  If  that  is  true,  who  is  to 
blame  ?  We  have  refused  to  listen  to  their  prayers  and  petitions,  and 
now  they  are  cutting  themselves  with  knives  as  th^^  priests  of  Baal 
did,  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  Deaf  God. 

Mr.  Balfour  charp;es  them  with  provoking  the  Turks  to  indulge  in 
massacre.  You  cannot  start  a  constitutional  agitation  in  Turkey. 
You  must  either  endure  or  rebel.  If  you  rebels  no  matter  how  discreet 
or  humane  you  may  be,  the  Turks  will  always  retort  by  massacre. 
This  the  insurgents  knew  and  foresaw.  If,  knowing  that  any  rising 
must  lead  to  massacre,  they  still  rose,  what  is  the  conclusion  t  Surely 
it  is  tlmt  these  men  found  life  unendurable.  They  are  gambling  with 
death  for  liberty.  No  race  ever  exposed  its  women  to  outrage  and  its 
children  to  starvation,  unless  by  so  doing  it  hoped  to  free  them  from  a 
tyranny  which  is  worBe>  than  death.  These  men  are  not  criminal ; 
they  are  desperate. 

What  precisely  is  Turkish  misrule?  The  Turkish  Government 
leaves  undone  the  things  it  should  do.  It  provides  neither  roads,  nor 
schools,  nor  police,  nor  honest  law-courts.  It  does  the  things  it  should 
not  do.  It  denies  self-government,  it  refuses  liberty,  it  taxes  until 
for  every  £10  which  a  Macedonian  peasant  may  earn  for  himself  in  a 
year  he  pays  some  £3  10s.  to  the  tax  farmer. 

But  worse  even  than  this  political  tyranny  is  the  domestic  dcspot- 
ism  which  reigns  in  every  village,  where  the  Moslem  landlord  and  his 
armed  retainers  live  on  the  toil  of  the  unarmed  peasants.  No  woman's 
honour  is  safe,  no  man's  labour  is  his  own.  A  Christian  cannot 
revenge  his  wrongs,  and  there  are  no  courts  which  will  redress  them. 
The  peasants  are  serfs,  poor  in  a  rich  land,  enslaved  under  an  idle 
ruling  caste.     "Better  an  end  with  horrors,*'  eays  the  Macedonian 

proverb,  "than  horrors  without  an  end.*' 

Tliis  despair  is  our  work.  We  forbade  Russia  to  liberate  Mace- 
donia in  1878.  We  have  refused  to  execute  the  promines  of  reform 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  at  Berlin.  The  insurgents  are  fighting 
only  for  their  legal  treaty  rights.  Where  now  does  the  balance  of 
criminality  lie?    Perhaps  with  Europe. 
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AT  SUBPFJELD, 
OCTOBER  JSth,    190$. 


LORD  ROSEBERY 


ON 


Mr.  Chamberlains  Proposals. 


"  Food  Is  the  raw  material  of  the  race.*' 

"I  do  not  see  the  British  Empire  restini:  on  a 

schedule  of  forbidden  Industries." 

*'  I  will  not  chani^e  the  open  air  of  Free  Trade 
for  the  hothouse  of  Protection." 

*■  Under  Protection  there   ffrow  up   Interests, 

trusts,  and  sometimes  corruption." 


"Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  prove  his  case,  has  to  prove  three 
things — first,  that  Free  Trade  has  failed  to  secure  prosperity  for  the 
country ;  in  the  next  place,  he  has  to  prove  that  his  remedy  will  noD 
be  worse  than  the  disease,  even  if  he  proves  a  disease  to  exist ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  he  has  to  prove  what  lie  alleges,  that  his  scheme 
would  bind  the  Empire  more  closely  together.     Now,  I  say  there  is 

not  a  vestige  of  truth  in  any  one  of  these  propositions.    I 

hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Free  Trade  has  not  failed  to  succeed  ; 
and  I  hold,  secondly,  that  this  proposal  would  tend  tO  dislocate  and 

probably  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the  Empire." 

"Of  course,  there  is  another  question  to  be  considered — the 
question  of  prices.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  for  1872  and  1902. 
You  are  told  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  our  exports.  In 
1872  on  to-day's  prices  they  were  £182,677,000,  and  in  1902 
£277,552,000,  an  increase  of  100  millions  in  30  years  ;  and  if  you  are 
inclined,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  inclined  at  Greenock,  tO  sit  down 
like  Job  and  scratch  yourself  with  a  potsherd  over  our  com- 
mercial decline,  those  figures  are  'not  entirely  hopeless.'  There  was 
another  point  which  is  full  of  gravity  in  considering  our  commercial 
position.  We  are  the  carriers  and  tho  clearing-house  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  financial  ceiitre  of  the  world,  a  position  dependent  upon 

the  utmost  liberty  of  commerce.  Take  care  how  you  tamper 
with  this  position.  Take  care  how  you  lav  hands  on 
the  majestic  but  sensitive  structure  of  British  credit  and 
British  commerce,  which  has  been  reared  upon  the  secure 
.     xock of  :PIIEE  TRADE.' 


Hours  aifi#  WatfBSm 

"  How  are  we  for  hoUTS  of  labour  ?  Odrmany,  our  great  com* 
petitor,  has  the  longest  hours  of  labour  of  the  four  countries  I  am 
going  to  menbion.  France  has  the  next  longest ;  the  United  States 
the  next  longest;  and  Great  Britain  has  the  least  long  of  the 
four.  For  example,  the  Board  of  Trade  says  in  this  report  that  the 
blast  furnacemen  in  England  only  work  eight  hours  against  twelve  in 
Germany.  How  is  it  as  reganls  comparative  wageS?  In  the^* 
United  States  the  wages,  I  admit,  are  higher,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison possible  between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  with  its  vast  virgin  resources,  with  its  unlimited 
resources,  with  its  population  only  twenty-one  to  the  square  mile, 
whereas  in  England  we  have  nearer  405  to  the  square  mile — when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  gets  as  dense  as  ours  then  will 
come  the  time  to  compare  the  social  conditions — but  as  regards  wages 

the  Blue-book  lays  down  that  the  wages  in  Germany  are  only 
two-thirds  of  those  paid  in  England,  and  in  France  only 
three-fourths." 

How  io  FlgM  Tariff fi. 

**  jTou  may  say,  '  But  how  would  you  fight  these  hostile  tariffs  V 
I  do  not  believe  retaliation  to  be  efficacious,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that  subject.  But  how  are  we  to  fight  these  hostile  tariffs!  I 
believe  we  mustJfight  them  by  a  more  scientific  and  adaptive  spirit — by 
better  education ;  and  you  in  Sheffield  with  your  college,  which  I 
hope  is  soon  going  to  sprout  into  a  University,  will  do  much  good  work 
in   that  direction.     I  say  by  education,  but   above  all  keep  th6 

universe  as  your  market  for  your  raw  material  and  for  ^oor 

food.  Whatever  else  the  working  man  may  surrender  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  this,  I  hope,  he  will  never  give  up.  He  insists  upoo 
having  the  universe  as  a  market  for  tlie  sources  of  nis  food." 

A  Ono^sldotl  ArrBnffomontm 

**The  whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument  is  based  upon 
hypothesis.  He  talks  constantly  of  the  offer  which  the  Colonies 
have  made  to  us.  Where  is  the  offer  7  I  read  his  speech  in  vain  for 
any  indication  of  an  offer.     Sir,  the  offer  is  from  us.     We  are  tO  tax 

the  staff  of  life  in  order  that  the  Canadians,  who  have 
abundant  untaxed  food  of  their  own,  may  grow  more  wheat 
to  ftimish  our  granaries.       That  is  surely  A  ONE-SIDED 

ARRANGEMENT.  They  already  prosper,  while  our  own  farmers 
are  notoriously  not  prospeiing.  The  offer,  therefore,  seems  to  come, 
not  from  the  Colonies,  but  from  us.     But  even  the  offiar  has  not  as 

yet  met  with  any  response  in  the  Colonies." 
An  ImnoBslblB  Planm 

"  I  fail  to  detect  any  vestige  of  an  offer.  Why  should  there  be 
an  offer  ?  The  great  production  of  Canada  is  not  wheats  but  timber. 
The  value  of  timber  produced  from  Canada,  as  compared  with  wfaeati 
is,  roughly  speaking,  as  seven  to  four.  It  does  not  fill  the  Canadian 
lumberman  with  the  slightest  enthusiasm  either  for  the  Empire  or  for 


any  tiling  else  to  be  told  that  the  wheat  of  Canada  is  to  obtain  a 
preference  in  our  markets.  He  asks  naturally,  What  are  you  going 
to  do  for  the  staple  product  of  Canada?  The  answer  is,  'Nothing/ 
What  are  we  going  to  do  for  Australia?  This  may  explain  a  slight 
tepiduess  on  the  part  of  Australia.  We  are  going  to  give  a  slighb 
preference  to  Australian  wine  and  Australian  fruit.  The  export  of 
Australian  wine  is  extremely  slight.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  with 
me,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  amounts  to  about  J^l  40,000  a  year. 
And  therefore  to  bind  Australia  to  the  Mother-country  with  a  little 
furtherance  of  this  wine  trade  of  Australia  does  not  seem  a  proposition 
which  smiles  very  much  on  the  country.  What  is  the  great  product 
of  Australia?  They  send  to  us  334  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
every  year.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  wool  ?  Why  you  are 
going  to  do  for  it  what  you  do  for  the  timber.  You  are  going  to  do* 
nothinii: ;  but  *  Oh  ! '  you  say,  *  wool  and  timber  are  raw  materials,  and 
we    have    said    we    cannot    tax    raw     material.'      Is     food     not 

raw  material  ?     Why,   sir,   food  is  the   raw  material   of 

the  race,  without  which  your  Empire  is  nothing  but  an  idle 
dream ;  and  if  you  try  and  say  you  will  not  tax  raw  material 
and  tax  food  you  are  proceeding  on  a  basis  as  illogical  as  it  is  absurd. 

Depend  upon  it,  an  Empire  which  is  based  on  a  tax  on 
bread  after  yon  have  enjoyed  free  imports  of  food  for  fifty 
years  is  not  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  Campanile  of 

Venice.  But  the  Empire  is  not  alone  to  be  consolidated  by  a  tax  on 
food  and  by  the  assistance  of  Australian  wines." 

^^  dk  SchmdiulB  of  Forblitd^n  IndustHBSm^^ 

*'  The  plan  is  that  we  should  go  to  the  Colonies  and  veto  their 

engaging  in  certain  industries.    Now,  I  confess  that,  though  I 

have  thought  constantly  about  the  union  of  the  British  Empire,  I  do 

not  see  the  British  Empire  resting  on  a  schedule  of  forbidden 

industries.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  young  and  growing  com* 
muni  ties,  full  of  energy,  full  of  ambition,  will  consent  when  a  British- 
Minister  goes  to  them  and  says,  *Well,  you  must  leave  us  that 
industry,  you  must  promise  not  to  engage  in  it,*  that  they  will  fetter 

themselves  by  any  such  promise  or  undertaking  ?     Do  you 

not  see  that,  if  they  did  anything  of  the  kind,  they  would  be  false  to 
their  own  race,  and  their  own  children  in  times  to  come  would  rise 

up  and  curse  and  disavow  them  ? '' 
Ol^momberlnff  iho  Empire m 

"•  There  can  be  no  fair  or  practicable  Imperial  tariff.    It 

is  acknowiedgod  by  its  promoters  that  it  cannot  include  raw  material, 
and  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  unless  it  includes  wool  and  timber,  which 
are  raw  materials.  I  believe,  then,  as  I  believed  twenty  years  ago, 
when  we  were  working  on  this  in  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
that  any  such  system  is  doomed  tO  failure.  I  say  you  cannot  fix 
an  Imperial  tariff  which  will  be  satisfactory.  Still  less  can  yon  place 
an  Empire  on  a  schedule  of  forbidden  industries.  All  that  is  left  for 
you  is  to  try  to  execute  commercial  treaties  or  understandings  with 

each  separate  colony.    What  would  be  your  commercial. System 


then,  and  where  would  be  the  union  of  your  Empire? 

Everything  periodically,  perhaps  amiualiy,  would  have  to  be  revised 
in  our  commercial  relations  with  every  colony.  You  would  at  last  be 
subject  in  negotiation  to  the  threat  so  unpleasant  to  hear  and  realise 
as  a  possibility  that  perhaps  after  that  we  had  better  cut  the  painter. 
Your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  unceasingly  engrossed  in 
the  attempt    to   conciliate  wholly   incompatible    and    antagonistic 

interests.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  bad  blood  whicdi 
would  be  created  under  such  a  system.  That  is  the  plan,  that 
is  the  whole  plan,  which  is  proposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
system  which  is  founded  on  absolute  independence  of  action  and 
absolute  conciliation  of  individual  interests.  So  far  from  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  I  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe 

that  any  policy  such  as  that  advocated  by  the  late  Oolonial 
Secretary  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  its  dismem- 
berment. 

A  Bad  Dmy  for  iho  EmpSrom 

^'I  as  a  profound  and  convinced  Imperialist,  do  not  wish  our 
people  at  home  at  any  time  of  scarcity  or  of  depression  or  famine 
to  weigh  the  interests  of  their  material  well-being  against  the  con- 
ception of  the  Empire.  IT  WILL  BE  A  BAD  DAY  FOB  OBBAT 
BBITAIN-IT  WILL  BE  A  WOBSE  DAY  FOB  THE  EMFIBE  AT 
LABGE-WHEN  THE  ABTISAN  BETUBNINO  TO  A  STINTED 
MEAL-STINTED  BY  TAXATION-MAY  SAY  TO  HIS  FAMILY, 
'AH,  THINGS  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  VEBY  DIFFEEENT  HAD 
IT  NOT  BEEN  FOB  THIS  EMFIBE,  FOB  THE  FBE8EBVATI0H 
OF  WHICH  WE  ABE  NOW  SO  HEAVILY  TAXED.'  I  do  not  wish 
THAT  INTEBEST  AND  THAT  OONCEFTION  EVEB  TO  BE 
BBOUGHT  INTO  ANTAGONISM.  They  are  in  perfect  harmony 
now.  FOB  GOD'S  SAKE  DO  NOT  LET  US  DISTUBB  THAT 
HABMONY.'' 

The  HothousB  of  ProiBotionm 

"I  will  not  exchange  the  open  air  of  Free  Trade  for 
the  hothouse  of  Protection,  which  raises  barriers  in  the 
free  commerce  between  man  and  man,  which  diminishes 
the  value  of  everv  shilling  you  possess,  and  which  fosters 
every  corrupt  ana  every  evil  growth.  Moreover,  so  far 
as  my  strength  goes,  I  will  not  allow--I  will  not  allow 
to  be  dispelled  my  ideal  of  the  future  of  the  British  Empire; 
a  strong  mother  with  strong  children,  each  working  oat 
her  own  political  and  fiscal  salvation  on  her  own  lines 
in  perfect  freedom  and  under  the  conditions  of  their  climate 
and  locality.  I  will  not  disturb  or  blur  that  blessed  vision 
which  has  been  before  me  all  my  life,  and  which  I  trust 
will  follow  me  to  the  hour  of  death  undisturbed  by  policies 
which  can  only  wreck  it  and  by  enterprises  which  can 
only  end  in  national  disaster/' 
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Another  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
"SO  SIMPLE"  Schemes. 


"ONOE  BIT,  TWIOE  SHY."— 0/d  Proverb. 


In  the  General  Election  of  1895  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  promised  Old  Afire  Pensions 

he  said  (at  Hanley,  July  12th,  1896):— 

"My  proposal,  broadly,  is 

SO  SIMPLE 

that  anyone  can  understand  it." 

What  has  Mr.   Chamberlain  done  in  the 

S[H^*     last  8  years  to  fulfil  this  promise   of  Old 

Age  Pensions?  NOTHING  I 

Now  the  same  politician  comes  before  you  with 
jet  another  scheme — this  time  for  Dear  Food 
and  Dear  Qoods.  Of  course  he  pretends  that 
it  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  says : — 

'^  I  have  put  forward  a  plan  •  «  Z 
i<i«   is  PERFECTLY  SIMPLE." 


A   WORD    ^Fight  very  shy  of  ^SIMPLE'  plans 
^OF  ADVIGEm]     proposed  by  Mr>  Chamberlain. 
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A   QUESTION 

FOR  YOU  TO  ANSWER, 

Are  you  prepared  to  give 
THE  TORY  GOVERNMENT, 

which  passed  the  Education  Acts,  and  has  been 
found  GUILTY  by  the  South  African  War  Com- 
mission of  Incapacity,  Inefficiency,  and  Neglect, 

a  FREE  HAND 

ag^alnst  FREE  TRADE? 


THE  EDUCATION  ACTS. 

The  Tory   Government-  has,    by  the    Education 
Acts  of  1902  and  1908,— 

1.  Destroyed  every  popolarly-eleoted  SCHOOL  BOARD  in 

England  and  Wi^. 

2.  Allowed    BeligioiLS    Tests    to    be    kept    for    Teachera 

entirely  paid  for  ont  of  PaUic  money. 

3.  Placed  Ghnrch  Schook    upon  the  Rates  whilst  leaving 

them  under  Ohorch  Management. 

And  all  this  in  a  Parliament  elected  at  a  General 
Election  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
promised  that  nothing  should  be  decided  except 
•questions  connected  with  South  Africa. 

THE  WAR  COMIIilSSiON  BEPOBT, 

The  South  African  Commission,  in  their  Eeport, 
iind  the  Tory  Ministry  QUiLTY  of— 

1.  UnpreiMtredness. 

2.  Bluffing. 

3.  N^fflect  of  Warnings  by  Soldiers. 

4.  LAok  of  Storoo. 

5.  Defeotlvo  Equipment. 

fovKa 


What    Two    Tony    Noivopaporo    say 

about  tho  oonauot  of  tho  Wafi— 

The  STANDARD  (September  14th,  1903)— 

"  Our  lack  of  preparation  and  the  fkntts  of  our  system, 
were  mainly  responsible  for  THE  COLOSSAL  E2PEN- 
DITUBE,  THE  DEPLORABLE  DELAY,  and  THS 
HEAVY  SACRIFICE." 

The  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE  (Se  ptember  15th,  1903)— 
"Mr.  Balfonr    and  Ifr.  CLamberlain  are    equally 
gfoilty  with  all  their  colleagues." 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  said  at  Newcastle  (October 
20th,  1903):— 

"I  say  that  those  only  are 
entitled  to  the  name  of  statesmen 
who  can  foresee  what  is  to  hap-^ 
pen,  at  all  events.  In  their  own- 
world,  and  can  provide  for  It." 

WAS  THERE  EVER  SUCH  A  LACK  OF 
STATESMANSHIP  DISPLAYED  AS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR? 

pr-  FREE  TRADE. 

Now  Mr.  Balfour  demands  a  Free  Hand  against 
Free  Trade,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  tax. 
your  food.       

UNLESS  YOU   WAMT-^ 

THE  EDUCATiON  ACTS  left  as  they  are, 
The  Lessons  of  THE  WAR   COMiWISSIOH 

REPORT  left  unheeded, 
FREE  TRADE  destroyed  to  make  way  for 

PEAR  GOODS  and   PEAR  FOOD. 
YOU    MUST 

Suppori  the  Liberal  Parfym 
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ARE  OUR  TRADES  BEING 
RU^ 

This  Is  constantly  assorted  by  Protectionists^' 

LET  US  EXAmNE  THE  FACTS. 


There  is  a  continual  change  going  on  in  all  Trades. 

Stage  coaches  gave,  place  to  railways  and  the  drivers  of  stage- 
coaches were  thrown  out  of  work. 

Sailing  ships  have  largely  been  replaced  by  steamers. 

Rush  candles,  which  were  once  a  common  light,  are  scarcely  seen 
now. 

Gas  and  electric  light  take  their  place.  No  doubt  the  makers  of* 
rash  candles  lost  their  occupation. 

Hand  weaving  has  become  machine  weaving.  There  has,  there- 
fore, been  a  displacement  of  labour. 

The  sickle  and  the  scythe  have  been  succeeded  by  the  mowing;: 
machine. 

These  changes  have  nothing  to  do  with  Protection  or  Free  Trade, 
except  that  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade  such  changes  are  more- 
gradual  an^  natural  than  under  a  system  of  Protection. 

It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  think  that  because  a  trade  is  in. 
a  bad  conditioUt  this  must  necessarily  be  due  to  Free  Trade. 

Here  are  a  few  facts,  showing  how  the  country  has  gained  under 
Free  Trade — that  is,  by  receiving  goods  (food,  raw  material,  partly- 
manufactured  and  fidly-manufactured  goods)  without  taxing  them. 

The  Com  Lawa  were  repealed  in  1846 — the  Act  came  into  full 
effect  in  1849. 

After  this  taxes  were  gradually  taken  off  other  goods,  until., 
practically  all  goods   entered  our  ports  free  in  1861. 

Let  us  look  at  the  progress  of  the  nation  under  Free  Trade  :*-> 


1861. 

1902. 

Population 

.    28-9.  .... 

.  41-9 

millions. 

Paupers 

36       ... 

23 

per  1,000  population. 

Ooods  Exported   ... 

£125     ... 

£283 

millions. 

Goods  Imported   ... 

£217     ... 

£528 

millions. 

Income  Tax— 

Yield  per  Id.  ... 

£1,162  ... 

£2.580 

thousands. 

Deposits  in  Savings 

yi 

£41-5    ... 

£197-1 

millions. 

British  Shipping  ... 

4-8      ... 

10-0 

million  tons. 

I  {Government  Return  No.  340,  August  \2th^  1903.) 

I  Protectionists  say  that  certain  trades  have  been  ruined  by  foreign 
I  competition.  This  b  not  so.  Where  new  appliances  and  energy 
<  have  been  used  the  result  has  been  otherwise. 


THE  SUGAR   TRMDE. 

This  trade^th^  refining  of  sugar — has  felt  foreign  competition 
icaore  than  any  other  trade,  owing  to  foreign  GrOTemmento  having 
given  bounties  on  the  export  of  sugar.  Many  of  the  snmller  works 
with  old  fashioned  machinery  closed,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  up-to-date  works  have  done  well  and  even  increased  their  outputs 

On  March  7  th,  1903,  Henry  Tate  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sugar  Refiners, 
issued  a  prospcjtus  asking  for  debentures.    They  showed  profits  :•>— 


£ 

£ 

1896 

91,012 

1900        ... 

100,263 

1897 

148,390 

1901     

215,274 

1898 

104,307 

1902        

97,582 

1899 

62,161 

■ 

Net  bad  for  a  "RXTINSD  "  trade ! 

Owing  to    cheap    sugar — the    result    of    foreign    bounties — ^the 

confectionjBxy,  biscnit^  and  oth^r  indus^es  aa,ve  been  created 
employing  over  100,000  people. 

JROM  AND  STEEL    TRADE, 

The  Protectionists  say  this  is   "ruined.''      The  Profits  of  thia 
trade  returned  for  income-tax  were : — 


1898  ...        .^    2,556,392 

1899  ...        .^    3,007,591 

1900     3,211,984 


£ 

1901      5,380,418 

1902  ...        ...    6,600,263 

(SuUuticdl  Abatrad,  Cd.  1727.) 


Persons  employed — 

1861      129,507 

1891       ...        ...     202,406 

1901       ...     216,022 

{GovemnurU  Setum,  Cd.  1761.) 

Not  bad  progress  for  a  ''RU^BDJ'  trade  I 

riMPlATE    TRADE, 

The  Protectionists  say  this  is  a  "  ruined  **  trade. 

Exports  1881— 1890 ...        65,869,180  cwta. 

n        1891—1900     ...        71,176,980    „ 


^806,800  Qaia, 

Note  the  McKinley  tAri£^  which  was  said  to  have  *<niined "  the 
trade,  came  into  force  in  July.  1891.  In  spite  of  this  <<  ruin'' the 
-trade  has  increased.  (From  Mr.^  Charles  Lancaster — ^Hughes  and 
Lancaster,  the  well-known  tinplate  exporters — in  Liverpool  Ikdly  FoU 
October  15th,  1908.) 

Number  of  Tinplate  Mills  Workixo. 

Jiverctge.  Average..  Average, 

1895^  1898-01  190S 

818 358        397 

{Government  R^tum^  Cd.  1761.) 


^OOT  TRADE, 

This  trade  suffered  from  an  American  invarioiL  It  altered  ite 
•methodi,  and  the  inyasion  is  coming  to  an  end. 

DOZKI  PAIBS  OV  BOOTS. 

1901  1902  190S 

Imports  (10  months  in  each  year)    260,387     ...  205,289     ...  202,821 
Exports        „  „  „        544,390     ...  610,364     ...  661,520 

^GovemmetU,M€iufn  26— DL) 

Imports  decreasing!    Ex]K>rts  iticreasixiff! 

HOSIERY  TRADE, 

1898  1902 

Exports £1,118,160        ...        £1,410,509 

-^Qoverwmttd  IUIaji^,  Cd.  1582.) 

Trade  Increasing ! 

IBRASS  TRADE, 

Exports      —  £471,234        ...        £613,441 

^Oovenktnent  Retwrn^  Cd.  1682.) 

Trade  Increasing  I 
Bat  aU  **  decaying  "  trades,  according  to  the  Protectionists ! 

S#£Jr  TRADE, 

Since  1898  the  exports  of  silk  Broad  Staffs  and  unennmerated 
«ilks,  also  manufactures  of  silk  and  other  materials,  have  labgbly 
increased,  but  exports  of  silk  handkerchiels,  scarfs,  and  shawls  hare 
decreased.  Is  this  not  due  to  changes  of  fashion  ?  Lyons  in  France^ 
the  '< protected"  home  of  the  sUk  trade,  is  complaining  of  bad  times  1 

DOTTOH  AMD   WOOL    TRADES, 

These  are  being  "mined,"  according  to  Protectionists. 

CONSUMPtXON  XV  TBS  UHrFBD"  KlNGDOll. 

Average        Average        Average 
1885-9         1890-4         1896-9 
Baw  (Tottos  (in  million  cwts.)      ^      13*1     •••     14-2     ...     16*0 
Haw  Wool  (in  million  lbs.)  ...       416     ...      475     ...      623 

— (0oMmfn«tU  BeUa/n^,  Cd.  1761.) 
There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  these  figures  I 

CLASS   TRADE, 

The  Brussels  correspondent  of  The  Timee  writes  on  October  13th9 

1903 :    ''The  glass  industry  of  Belgium  is  still  in  a  very  depressed 

condition."  ' 

Note  that  owing  to  Belgium  having  a  special  glass  sand  con* 

weniently  situated,  she  is  the  great  glass-maker'of  the  world  1 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom : — 

1898  1902 

Plate  glass      £96,498         ...        £108,112 

:Flint,  Plain,  Out,  &c.  £211,352         ...        £248,454 

Bottles  £364,653         ...        £471,162 

.     Other  glass     £212,529         ...        £270,202 

^Government  Bttum,  Cd,  1582.) 


WIRE  TRADE. 

~'~'~^~"~~"  1898  190^' 

Elzports  (IroQ  and  Steel)        44,123  tons,  ..»  55,046  tonsv 

£772,604  £1,042,8691 

—(Govemmeivt  Betum^  Cd.  1682.) 

Trade  Increasing! 
EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASS  TRADES. 

1861  1881  1901 

Persons  employed        53,611  68,226         92,556 

— {Government  Beiurn^  Cd.  1761.) 

miLUHO    TRADE. 

Mr,  George  Seatree  (of  the  well-known  firm  of  millers,  Messrs.  G. 
Beatree  and  Sons,  Liverpool)  writing  to  Millinff^  October  24th,  1903^ 
says  ''  that .  never  in  its  history  was  the  milling  trade  of  the  country 
doing  better  (speculative  booms  excepted)." 

WATOH    TRADE. 

Clocks,  Watches,,  and  parts  1898^  .       1902 

thereof— Exports £80,037  ...  £101,567 

— (Gorerwment  Bi^Hn\  Cd.  1582.) 

Trade  Increasing! 

JEWELLERY  TRADE. 

(Not  specified  separately  prior  to  1900.) 

. 1900  190B 

Exports ...        ^        »«.        £178,204         ...       £182,^30 

—(Government  Betum,  Cd.  1582.> 

[  .  Trade  Increasing ! 

EARTHENWARE  TRADE. 

Earthenware,  Chinaware,  1898  1902 

'    Parian,  and  Porcelain — 

Exports...        ^.         ..•       £1,650,728        ...        £1,731,731 

-—{Covemment  Belum^  Cd.  1682.) 

Trade  Increasing! 

la  somp.  of  these  ti^es  the  imports  are  also  increasing — mneh  U> 
the  benefit  of  this  country — although  to  the  alarm  of  »  few 
Protectionists.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes — that  some  articles 
included  in  the  above  trades  are,  for  local  and  special  reasons., 
made  more  easily  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  most  articles  has  so  enormously  increased  in  this  country 
thM  it  has  been  impossible  in  every  instance  to  find  sufficient  skilled 
workers  in  certain  trades  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  is  a  brass  fitter  or  tinplate  worker.  Even  if  an  indivi* 
dual.trade  has,  in  a  very  rare  instance,  been  damaged  by  free  imports 

The  PEOPLE  have  certainly  GAINED  by  Cheap 
Food,  Cheap  Clothlnsr,  and  Increased  Waffee 
I  following:  on  Prosperity. 
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